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Rev. Arthur Sowerby (Order of the Double Dragon, 2nd 
class), has for the past thirty-five years rendered service in 
connection with the evangelistic, educational, and literary work of 
the English Baptist Missiou, nearly thirty years of this period being 
spent in pioneer work in Shansi. For four years he was tutor to 
Yuan Shih-k’ai’s sons, in connection with literary work. He is at 
present engaged wholly in literary work. 

Robert F. Fitch, D. D. (Wooster University, 1916), a 
member of the American Presbyterian Mission, North, has been in 
China eighteen years (“plus sixteen years of boyhood ”), engaged 
in educational and evangelistic work in connection with the Ningpo 
Presbyterian Academy, Ningpo College (gentry), nine years; and 
the Hangchow College, nine years. For the past year he has also 
been General Secretary of the Hangchow Union Evangelistic 
Committee. He is a member of the Chekiang Federation Council 
and of the China Continuation Committee Sub-committee on 
Evangelism and Social Application. In translation work he has 
given China “ An Outline Harmon}' of the Gospels.’’ 

Mrs. R. K. Evans, born in Peking, a daughter of Dr. W. 
Hopkyn Rees, is a member of the London Missiou. Previous to 
joining the staff of the Mission she was, for over two years, a 
teacher in the families of the late President Yuan Shih-k’ai (while 
Viceroy of Chihli) and H. E. Tong Shao-yi, Most of her time in 
connection with the Mission has been spent in Reaching in girls’ 
schools, visiting in homes, and in general evangelistic work for 
women. 

Donaud MacGiluvray, M.A., D.D., is probably well known 
to most of the readers of the Recorder through his long con¬ 
nection with the Christian literature Society, having spent the 
past seventeen years in Shanghai in literary work for this Society. 
Previous to this time, as a member of the Canadian Methodist 
Mission, he was engaged for eleven years in evangelistic work in 
Honan. He has also served as Convener of the Literary Committee 
of the China Continuation Committee. In addition to bis trans¬ 
lations, which are “too numerous to mention”, he has helped 
largely in supplying Chinese newspapers with “Gospel” articles. 
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Review of 1916 


Education tn Cblna. 


Government. The lack of more progress 
in the development of the educational 
system for China has been partly due to financial conditions. 
The difficulty of securing sufficient revenue for the ordinary 
expenses of the government has prevented the assignment of 
large sums for educational purposes. 

There does not, however, seem to be any appreciable decline 
in the demand for the new education. 


The following are the most recent statistics : 

Schools . 108,448 

Students.. ... 3,643,206 

The flourishing business carried on by the Commercial 
Press and the Chung Hwa Book Company in preparing and 
publishing textbooks is an indication of the rapid spread of 
modern education in China. 

The Tsing Hua College near Peking is rapidly becoming 
the most important government college in the country. Large 
sums of money are being spent on buildings and equipment. 
The standard is being raised, and before long it may develop 
into a national university. 

President Li Yuan-hung has expressed himself strongly 
in regard to his desire to promote general education throughout 
the country. 
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The present Minister of Education, Mr. Fan Yuan- 
lien, places the emphasis rightly on the need of encouraging 
primary education, and advocated making such education 
compulsory. 

We may expect that as soon as a stable government has 
been established there will be marked activity in educational 
development. 

The rapid growth of the University of Hongkong should 
not he overlooked. Although strictly speaking not situated in 
China yet it is intended for the education of the Chinese. Much 
interest has been manifested, and large sums of money have 
been contributed by wealthy Chinese. It promises to become 
one of the great Universities of the Far East, and to exert a 
powerful influence, especially in Southern China. 

Missionary. The past year lias been one of advance on 
all lines, and although we can not be satisfied with present 
accomplishments, yet we can say that missionary educators 
are keenly alive to the situation, and are making determined 
efforts to utilize their opportunities. 

Much interest has been created in the home lands in the 
unique opportunity for the Christian school and college in 
China, and generous gifts have been forthcoming for this 
branch of the missionary enterprise. 

Two new local Educational Associations have been founded, 
which are affiliated with the Central China Christian Educa¬ 
tional Association. One is the Shantung-Honan Educational 
Association, and the other is the Manchurian Branch Associa¬ 
tion. Altogether there are now eight local associations. At the 
meeting of the Advisory Council of the Educational Association 
to be held in the spring of 1917* it is expected that representa¬ 
tives of all these local associations will be present. 

In higher education some of the plans already formulated 
are being carried into execution. Extensive building operations 
are being carried on, notably at Chinanfu by the Shantung 
Christian University, at Nanking by the Nanking University, 
and at Changsha by the Yale Mission. 

Progress in union enterprises has been made in connection 
with the University of Peking and the Fukien Union College. 
The latter institution is still young, but lias already met with 
considerable success. During the first year the total enrolment 
was 86, distributed among the classes as follows ; Freshman 
54, Sophomores 27, Junior specials 5. Among the older institu- 
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tions St. John’s makes the gratifying report that the total 
number of students in the college proper is now 242. 

The China Medical Board by its activities in China has 
altered the situation in regard to medical education. Through 
its assistance a strong Union Medical School for teaching 
medicine in the Chinese language will be developed at Chinan- 
fu. The Union Medical School of Nanking will not attempt 
to carry on its work, as it is thought wise to concentrate 
energies on the Chinanfu school, and make that thoroughly 
efficient. 

The Union Medical School at Peking for teaching medicine 
in the English language will be financed by the China Medical 
Board. Dr. McLean has been appointed Dean. Building 
operations are in progress. The first class will enter in 1917. 

The establishment of the School of Medicine in Shanghai 
by the China Medical Board -will probably take place in the 
near future. 

During the year much has been done by missionary edu¬ 
cators in the w r ay of improving primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion. Men and women have been set apart to give their whole 
time to this important branch of the work. 

Much time has been devoted by local associations to the 
drawing up of curricula, and to standardizing the schools. In 
some centers local examination boards have done much useful 
work, especially in Central China and in Fukien province. 
The Board in Central China reports that pupils for 965 mission 
schools took the examination last year. In the first three 
grades 1,578 were examined. From the fourth to the seventh 
grade 799 were examined. In the first year of the Middle 
School 15 were examined. 

Looking forward to the future, it would be well for 
missionary educators to put before themselves certain definite 
aims. 

There must be more unity. Perhaps one of the best ways 
to promote this unity will be by strengthening the central 
organization. 

The general secretary of the Educational Association 
should have in connection with his office a much larger staff, 
so that his valuable work may be raised to a higher state of 
efficiency. A Chinese general secretary should be appointed 
to work in co-operation with the foreign general secretary. 
One of the first aims should be the publication of an educa- 
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tional journal in Chinese for the benefit of Chinese teachers in 
mission schools who do not understand English. 

The plan for a more thorough survey of mission educa¬ 
tional work should be carried out. It would be advisable to 
secure for at least a year the services of two educational 
experts, one English and one American, to come out to China 
for the purpose of studying the field and of drawing up recom¬ 
mendations as to the way in which our work could be made 
more effective. 

It would be advantageous if each local asso ciation could 
obtain the services of a local secretary, who would have as one 
of his duties that of advisory inspector of all the schools and 
colleges within the area of the association. This plan has 
been carried out with good results in West China. In strong 
educational centers missions should unite to establish and 
conduct good Normal Schools. One of the crying needs of the 
present day is for well-trained Chinese teachers. 

Much benefit might be derived from the founding of a few 
educational experimental stations, at which methods of teach¬ 
ing English and Chinese could be tried out. Such stations 
would be of value to the government as well as to the mission 
schools, and at them much valuable pedagogical data could 
be gathered. 

In the further development of our schools and colleges 
nothing should be done to lead the Chinese to suspect that 
missionary educators are attempting to set up a rival system. 
We should work in as close co-operation as possible with the 
government. 

The task of providing adequate educational facilities for 
China is so enormous that there is plenty of room for the 
mission school alongside of the government school. 

The Christian school will be of vast benefit to China if, 
in addition to maintaining a high state of efficiency from the 
educational standpoint, it gives the students the Christian 
outlook ou life and develops Christian character. 

* * * 

literature Viewed from several standpoints the year 1916 is 
remarkable for the development which has taken 
place in this branch of our great enterprise. Turning first to 
the question of production one cannot but feel that a year 
which has seen the completion of the Chinese u Hastings”— 
the greatest gift yet made to the Chiuese Church by the 
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literary workers—and the completion of plans for the writing 
of a new Commentary on the New Testament for students, and 
for the translation of the “Devotional Commentary” for the 
use of the ordinary church members and of the “Universal 
Bible Dictionary” for Sunday school teachers, will ever be 
regarded as a historic year. Dr. Fenn is nearing the comple¬ 
tion of his enormous task of preparing a Concordance to the 
Union Version of the Bible, while Dr. Hallock is issuing his 
Concordance to the old Version. And each of the Literature 
and Tract Societies has added to its list of publications. 

Problems of distribution have also been faced with a new 
enthusiasm. The visits which Dr. Hopkyn Rees and Pastor 
Cheng paid to centres where the Tract Societies are at work 
are bearing fruit. Several of the societies have already issued 
annotated catalogues in Chinese and others are preparing to 
follow suit. The example set by the great Chinese publishing 
houses is thus being followed and in a year or two it will 
doubtless be the rule for the Christian publishers to appeal to 
the public direct rather than rely on the missionary to secure 
sales. There seems no reason why, if advertising is carefully 
planned, the sales of Christian books should not greatly in¬ 
crease. With a Christian community as large and as influential 
as that in China the average edition of a well-written book 
ought to exceed the limit of two thousand at which it at 
present seems to stand. 

In the matter of organization there has been distinct prog¬ 
ress, though outward and visible signs are few. The war has 
so far dislocated the ordinary sources of supply that some of 
the most important aims of the China Christian Publishers 1 
Association cannot be realized. It is out of the question to 
state in a paragraph the results of constant communications 
between the various societies. Never has it been less true 
that “the Tract Societies are working at cross-purposes” than 
in the year now closed. The first full year of the union 
between the North and Central Societies has shown that there 
are many advantages and few disadvantages in the centraliza¬ 
tion of management thus effected. The bonds between Han¬ 
kow and the daughter in West China have never been closer. 
And there can be no doubt that further unions are only a 
matter of time. The failure of most of the Tract Societies 
and of other Publication Societies to join in the activities of 
the Mission Book Company have been hastily criticised in 
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some quarters, but those who are acquainted with all the 
problems of production and sale-prices and discounts know 
that much more spade-work has to be done quietly before the 
productions of all the societies can be stocked in any one 
centre. 

Such frequeut reference has been made to the survey of 
existing Christian literature that no detailed summary need 
be given now. The two directors have not yet been found, 
but meantime the work of compiling the loose-leaf index 
steadily advances. As the survey cannot be begun till this 
index is completed, time is not really being lost. Nor need 
one summarize in more than a sentence the work of the “ Press 
Bureau ” type which is being done by the Christian Literature 
Society, the International Reform Bureau, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Nanking University, and other 
agencies. Distinct advance has been made, a wider public 
has been influenced and a clearer understanding between the 
editors of the vernacular press and the leaders in this Christian 
campaign reached. 

The number of missionaries devoting their whole time to 
literary work has not appreciably iucreased during the year, 
but there has beeu a greater readiness to allow men to have 
time for such work, and a much more sympathetic attitude 
towards the financial appeals. The Chinese Church has not 
yet entered into its rightful share in this vast field of usefulness, 
but among Christian Chinese leaders there has been a deeper 
comprehension of the value of literature as a means of up¬ 
building faith and uprooting error. So far as this branch of 
work is concerned, the future is full of glorious possibilities 
capable of realization. 


* 


* 


2 >r. m. H. B>, 
flfcartin, Pefclng. 


As we go to press the message comes to us 
that this great man and missionary has 
entered peacefully into rest, at the age of 89, 
after more than 60 years of strenuous and varied services for 
China and Christ. ‘‘Peking is in mourning” : yes, aud no 
wonder, for a prince in Israel has gone. China never had a 
truer or braver friend, aud the missionary body a representative 
with a more varied record of activities of the highest order, a 
personality of unique type, loved and honoured of all who were 
privileged to know him. Great men fall on sleep, one by one, 
but the joy of our service, and its inspiration, is that other 
spirits of a kindred nature arise to take their place, and best of 
all, the Master liveth to remain with us till the glad day when 
Christ shall see of the travail of His soul in fullest satisfaction. 

We hope at an early date to publish a sketch of Dr. Martin 
by one who has been for years his intimate friend. 


Contributed Articles 


The Book of Rewards and Punishments* 

ARTHUR SOWERBY. 


the most widely circulated and most widely read of all 
modern Taoist treatises.” T‘ai Shang Lao Chun, The Greatly 
Exalted Venerable Kingly One, is the title given to Lao Tzu by 
his disciples, and while this can scarcely be made to represent 
a claim to the authorship of the classic, yet at least it signifies 
that it is supposed to present the doctrines he taught. Kan 
means to move, to influence, and Ying expresses recompense 
and retribution, and the commentaries explain that virtue and 
vice move Heaven and Earth, and hence men are rewarded or 
punished according to their deeds. 

The title fairly expresses the contents of the book, for 
while it contains moral categories, and good and evil actions 
are discriminated and to some extent defined, the author’s 
intent was to show that all men’s deeds are observed by Divine 
or by spiritual beings, with beautiful rewards for virtuous 
actions and terrible inflictions for vicious ones, and he thus 
hopes to strengthen men in the pursuit of moral good, and to 
induce the wicked to repent and reform. 

The book is therefore one of interest to us as missionaries, 
as it gives the popular ideas on ethics, on the superintendent 
and spiritual Powers that are on the side of righteousness, and 
on the way men may escape from the due consequences of 
wrong doing, and change the curse into a blessing. In other 
words we are dealing with the popular Chinese ideas on the 
moral government of the world, and as we are here to enlighten 
the Chinese on this and give them the truth concerning it as 
contained in the teaching of Christ and His Apostles, it is a 
subject worthy of our closest attention. 

♦Read before the Tientsin Missionary Association. 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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HE little book of Chinese ethics that we have been 
invited to study this eveuiug is entitled the T‘ai Shang 
Kan Ying P‘ien and, according to Wieger, is “one of 
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The treatise was written in the Southern Sung Dynasty 
(1127-1280 A.D.),* and has therefore been in circulation 
between seven hundred and eight hundred years. The author 
of course was not Lao Tzu, but a Taoist scholar, Li Chiang 
Ling, and although at least a hundred years antecedent to 
them we may fairly consider the comparative value of his 
ethics by thinking of the great Florentine poet, Dante, and 
our English Chaucer, who was one of the first to create the 
English ethical ideals. The Kan Ying P‘ien does not rise to 
the supreme heights of the Purgatorio and Paradiso, having 
no such finely wrought disciplinary cbasteniug as we find in 
the Purgatorio, nor the splendid vision of the Paradiso, but, 
even in the commentaries, which borrow the Buddhistic ideas 
of hell, there is nothing so terrible and ghastly as we find in 
the Inferno, while there is a great deal of sane practical ethical 
sentiment, such as characterizes many of Chaucer’s poems. 
The Kan Ying P‘ien has been and is so popular that numerous 
editions have been published, and I found that in Peking 
there were about twenty different editions easily procurable at 
the various book stalls, It would be tedious and unprofitable 
to attempt any detailed account of these, but we may consider 
one or two, as they throw light on the estimate in which the 
book is held and the modification of its doctrines by scholars 
of different schools. 

The text of the treatise, with a fairly accurate translation, 
will be fouud in Wieger’s Moral Tenets and Customs in China, 
translated by Pere Davrout. This also has the Commentary 
written by Cheng Ch‘ing Chili. The first copy of the Kan 
Ying P l ien which I possessed and read many years ago had 
this same commentary. I lost this copy in the troubles of 
1900, and while I have not been able to compare it with the 
commentary given in Dr. Wieger’s volume, yet I remember 
it sufficiently to be able to say that, while it is the same in 
thought, the style was not quite the same in these different 
editions. This is no doubt the standard commentary, yet it 
does not occupy the same position in relation to the text as 
Chu Fu Tzu’s famous commentary does to the great classics. 
For instance, three other editions which I possess do not have 
this commentary at all, but the text is commented on and 
explained by other scholars. 


♦Dr. H. A. Giles maintains that the date of its composition is uncertain. 
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That the Kan Yiiig P‘ieu was highly esteemed by the 
Manchu Emperors, and so obtained extensive circulation 
during the Ta Ch l ing dynasty, is shown by the two editious 
which I place before you. The larger 8vo edition of eight 
volumes enclosed in one case was printed in the twelfth year 
of Hsun Chib, the first Emperor of the Manchu dynasty. It 
has a translation of the text of the treatise into Manchu, and 
the characters of both the Chinese and Manchu text are 
beautifully cut. The book is finely illustrated by numerous 
wood cuts, and although hardly of striking beauty yet all the 
cuts show a vigorous line treatment that is not without merit. 
In addition to the text each passage has comments, illustra¬ 
tions, and appendixes, with various quotations from the 
classics and the writings of other scholars, to elucidate or en¬ 
force the doctrine of the book, or stories taken from life, some 
of them, however, evidently more or less fabulous, which give 
point to the passage to which they are attached. 

The copy enclosed in wooden boards has also eight 
volumes and these are arranged iu order by the list of virtues, 
hsiao, ti ) chung , hsin, li ) i\ lien , chHh (filial piety, brotherly 
affection, loyalty, faith, courtesy, uprightness, modesty, and 
shame), such an arrangement being appropriate to a book on 
morals. This edition was published in the eighteenth year 
of the reign of Kuang Hsu, and is printed in metal types and 
is also well illustrated. The pictures show the same vigorous 
treatment, with well drawn and striking lines, but with rather 
less delicacy of touch than in the other volume. 

The subjects of the drawings in both volumes are repre¬ 
sentations of the tales told to illustrate and enforce the moral 
doctrines, aud as many of these tales are concerned with the 
terrible results that follow evil deeds the pictures in conse¬ 
quence are often ghastly although not a few portray quite 
pleasing situations. The editors aud publishers of these edi¬ 
tions in attempting to impress on the public mind the serious¬ 
ness of moral doctrines appreciate the value of the appeal to 
eye gate, and if we quickly pass over some of the gruesome 
events depicted, we must remember that terrible crimes such 
as these illustrated are uot fictitious but are committed by the 
people, although perhaps not more in China than in many 
other lands. 

I have another edition, in one volume, issued by a scholar 
at Sianfu, published in the 28th year of Tao Kuaug, but 
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this has no illustrations. Of these three editions the last 
mentioned is edited from the Confuciau standpoint, and con¬ 
tains constant references to the Classics, but omits the ordinary 
commentary. The smaller edition is distinctly Taoist with 
frequent mention of the knei and the shen ) while the 8vo 
edition is about half way between the two, quoting from the 
Classics, with less emphasis put on the action of the spirits 
and demons. Probably these three editions are fairly typical; 
the moral doctrines in all will be found much the same, and 
more or less in harmony with the Confuciau ethics, and mainly 
differ in the greater or less place allotted to the action of 
spiritual powers. 

There are various appendixes and introductions which 
somewhat modify the original treatise and these will be dealt 
with later on. We now come to consider the subject matter 
of the book under notice. There will be certain questions 
latent in our minds. We shall ask on what basis the moral 
obligations rest? Whether the category of virtues is in any 
way complete ? Whether due balance is drawn between ethical 
claims ? What place is given in the estimate of meritorious 
deeds, and, finally, What are the divine sanctions? 

While this is no logical and systematic treatment of the 
ethics, still the questions are valid and the study of the book 
will afford some kind of replies. The treatise may briefly be 
divided into three heads. 

First, there is the assertion that happiness depends upon 
conduct and this because of the judgment of spiritual beiugs 
who are acquainted with men’s doings and reward or punish 
them accordingly. After this there is a categorical statement 
of the deeds done or avoided by the good man followed by a 
brief epitome of the happiness consequent upon his virtue, and 
then in contrast we have another category of the wicked 
practices of evil men, and the miseries which will fall upon 
them, and then finally, in again enforcing the certainty of 
retribution, there is a strong appeal made to all to lead virtuous 
lives, while there is the added doctrine of much importance 
that by repentance and a changed course of life the penalties 
awaiting the wrong-doer can be avoided, and calamity be 
changed into happiness. 

The opening sentences then deal with the spiritual beings 
who acquaint the Heavenly Powers with the deeds of men, 
and this is, as we might expect, the weakest part of the book. 
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There are San Tai, or The Three Eminences, who reside in the 
constellation of the Great Bear, and the San Shih, dwelling 
in the body, the Spirit of the Hearth, and the innumerable 
Kuei Shen, that are to be fouud everywhere. It must be 
observed that it is not these various spiritual existences that 
have the power of dealing out rewards and retributions, but 
they are mentioned as the informants to the ruling powers 
above of the good actions done and the crimes committed. 
The San Tai are above and look down from that vantage point 
on men ; the San Shih are within, dwelling in the head, the 
abdomen, and the feet, and they control the thoughts and 
desires of men ; the Spirit of the Hearth is in the home and 
nothing can be kept from his knowledge ; while the kuei shen 
surround us everywhere, the invisible beholders of all within. 
It may therefore be supposed that the dwellers in the Heavenly 
Palaces are minutely and accurately informed of human 
actions. In the commentaries constant reference is also made 
to Wen Chang, the God of Literature, and this for the same 
reason, as his literary ability enables him to inscribe on his 
tablets whatever comes under his observation, so that he is 
to the Chinese the Recording Angel. As for the supreme 
and awful Powers who are in fact the dispensers of justice, 
the veil is not withdrawn, but at the end of the book it is 
stated that it is the Ssu Ming or Dispenser of Life, and 
il Heaven,” with whom man’s destiny ultimately rests. 

One cannot help perceiving that the Chinese mind repre¬ 
sents the Heavenly Powers uuder forms similar to the ruling 
powers on earth, Kings, Emperors, Princes, and officials. In 
the “Travels in the West,” translated by Dr. Richard under the 
title “A Mission to Heaven,” this is markedly so, and there 
we find a Celestial Emperor who dwells in his palace with 
innumerable female spirits and hosts of servants; he issues 
decrees and rewards and punishes his servants and state officers 
as any Chinese Emperor of the past dynasties might have 
done, but behind all this there is an apprehension of some 
Spiritual Being who is the Great Reality and the Supreme 
Ruling Force and is styled Righteousness—Shang Ti, Fuh, 
T‘ien,—and herein lies the highest conception the Chinese 
have of God. 

In connection with this account of the Divine judgment 
on men’s actions and the consequent reward or punishment we 
come upon a doctrine of some significance. The text says 
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“Concerning men’s sins—for great offences twelve years are 
cutoff, for small offences, one hundred days.” Here there is 
an attempt to estimate the moral value, the merit or demerit 
of different actions, and we find the same thing a little further 
on, where it is said “one must perform 1,300 good deeds to 
become an earthly genius.” This is, obviously, a very clumsy 
and imperfect appreciation of moral actions. The difference 
between twelve years and one hundred days is so great and 
there are no intermediate terms that it marks a great differ¬ 
ence between various offences. It is true that this corresponds 
in some measure to our category of venial and mortal sins, 
and this wide gap may be meant to represent the difference that 
the Chinese consider exists between say the reckless destruc¬ 
tion of snakes and tortoises, and false and damaging accusations. 
We shall see directly that for the gravest offences such as 
murder, patricide, and the darker crimes the Chinese have a 
judgment far beyond that represented by the shortening of 
a man’s life by twelve years. But while the Chinese rightly 
mark the great difference between moral actions in these 
estimates, they altogether forget how by very slow degrees the 
various offences differ from one another. White almost 
imperceptibly loses its perfect purity, tones down into grey, 
and grey by inappreciable changes deepens into black. And 
so it is with the moral life, and the lapse from perfect 
goodness so easily and fatally degenerates into actual crime 
that from such a high standard as the Christian ethic we 
find the first lapse closely associated with its ultimate outcome 
in outrageous crime, and we read “he that loveth not his 
brother is a murderer.” 

Further, with these specific announcements as to the 
definite punishments inflicted, or the actual amount of good 
deeds that merit high rewards, we naturally ask for the 
authority that has imposed this legal enactment, and supposing 
it is the ordinance of High Heaven we want to know how 
this became known to the author aud commentators of this 
book. It is needless to say we ask in vain, but it shows 
that the Chinese can only think these things out in' the 
legal terms to which they are accustomed, and that these 
announcements represent a purely arbitrary enactment of the 
Heavenly Powers, and so long as an apparently authoritative 
statement is made who is there that has any sufficient intimacy 
with Celestial Courts to call it in question ? 
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In the appendixes and notes in these volumes we find that 
there is a much better treatment of this estimation of moral 
actions. In one of these the reader is recommended to self- 
examination and to keep some black and white beans, every 
night adding a white bean to his store for each virtuous action 
and a black one for each offence against morality. Then 
follow some principles by which the actions can be valued. 
Some things are so plainly duties that no special merit 
pertains to their performance, for instance, if a loyal and 
patriotic officer restrains his soldiers and underlings from 
oppression and violence, this is what he should do, and there 
is no special merit in doing it. Again, some actions are so 
bad that they cannot be wiped out by what would ordinarily 
be considered meritorious deeds, as if a wealthy man commits 
murder he cannot atone for that by the distribution of ten 
thousand taels in almsgiving. 

The value of good actions is carefully drawn. To abstain 
from taking revenge is a virtue, but not to avenge one’s 
parents’ wrongs is a crime. To remit a debt is a virtue, but 
not if the debtor has suffered greatly, and the debt is remitted 
by a magisterial order. If a bad man is assisted to escape 
from the punishment of his evil deeds, while apparently an 
act of kindness to the sufferer yet the act carries with it no 
degree of merit. 

Very significant is the estimate of the fulfilment of the 
highest duties and the committal of the basest crimes. One 
scholar, Ynn Ku Shan, is quoted as saying, u Men should 
reverence High Heaven, and respect their parents. To do 
so cannot be considered meritorious, but if men do not do so 
they commit the greatest sin.” With regard to crimes it is 
said, “ Not to reverence one’s parents, to commit adultery, to 
abuse women and girls, to break down river banks and set the 
floods loose, or to commit incendiary, cannot be reckoned up 
as so many immoral deeds, for these show a nature so 
perverted that the doer cannot be reckoned as a human 
being.” I think we will all approve of a moral judgment 
and an ethical doctrine so serious and so sincere as this. 

We now turn to the main content of the book, the 
detailed statement of virtues and crimes, practised or avoided 
by the good or the wicked man. As I have said before, this 
is no systematic and complete treatise of moral doctrine, and it 
does not contain any orderly arrangement of duties, nor indeed 
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do we find such an elementary classification as is afforded 
by the Chinese categories of the five relations or the eight 
virtues. In this respect it is something like the Book of 
Proverbs, although much briefer, and the author has written 
down those things that especially obtain his approbation or 
his condemnation. It must also be noted that the catalogue 
of virtuous deeds is much shorter than the list of immoralities, 
and while this is partly accounted for by the vast number of 
possible and practised iniquities, yet it does show that to 
the author, and presumably to the Chinese thinkers generally, 
there is a fuller conception of the vices that should be avoided 
than of the virtues that should be practised. While we are 
pained at the scantiness of the ideal of goodness, yet we are con¬ 
strained to admit that the man who did the things approved and 
abstained from those condemned would certainly be a good man, 
and also that no man could habitually follow the right path 
as indicated here without having a genuine goodness of heart. 

The ideal of the virtuous mau is that of a man who 
reverences the Powers above, who is loyal to the duties 
springing from the relationships of life, who will not wantonly 
hurt a living thing, caring for plants as well as the sentient 
animal and insect life, compassionate to all, especially the old 
and the young, the widow and the orphan, full of sympathy 
(“consider the gains and losses of other men as if they were 
your own”) and helpful charity (“help your neighbour when 
he is in strained circumstances”), doing the deed for the 
deed’s sake (“when you dispense bounty seek not reward”), 
and with a humble and patient spirit (“ being honored, fear, 
being humbled do not complain”). Such is the ideal given 
us, aud we are glad to recognise that it is not merely that 
of an inflexible and severe righteousness, but has some touch 
of those kind and gracious characteristics that we generally 
associate with the name of Christian. One thinks almost 
inevitably of some of the Wordsworthian sentiments, of the one 

“ Who would not mix his pleasure or his pride, 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that grows.” 
or 

“The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 

The charities that soothe and heal and bless 
Are clustered round about our feet like flowers.” 

One or two examples from the commentaries show that 
the excellence of the moral doctrines does not lose in their 
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treatment. For instance, with regard to kindness to the aged 
and the young, it is pointed out that every one cares for the 
aged and the young in his own family and that this kindness 
of heart should be extended to reach the aged and the young 
in other families. So again kindness to animals is taught on 
the grounds that we share with them a common sentient 
nature. Much of this is well summed up and expressed in 
commenting on the word “ren” (fc) which Eegge translates 
“benevolence,” and Soothill, “moral perfection, virtue, 
charity.” The commentator punning on this word says, 
“Every thing has its ‘ren’ {ren also meaning kernel), the 
peach has its kernel, the apricot has its kernel, and the 
‘ren’ or kernel of man’s nature is the heart of mercy.” 
This word “ren” seems to combine the two ideas which 
we represent by the two words “virtue” and “humanity,” 
or humane. Virtue being of course the true moral nature 
of the vir or man, and the humane, not the human, being the 
proper moral characteristic of the human race. 

This keen insight into the true moral value of actions 
is also shown in a quotation from a scholar, Yun Ko Chan, who 
says, “The distribution of one hundred cash in charity 
reckons as one virtuous action, but if a poor man gives fifty 
cash, or a very poor man twenty cash such gifts also are equal 
to one virtuous deed, and while to obtain fraudulently one 
hundred cash is a wicked deed, the wealthy man who assists 
others to wicked acts and obtains but fifty cash has committed 
oue wicked act, and if he be very rich then the immoral gain 
of only twenty cash will tell against him equally.” There is 
something stiff and formal about this, but in the recognition 
of the moral value of the gifts of the poor there is something 
that reminds us of the widow’s mite that won the commenda¬ 
tion of our Eord. 

Of the long list of offences we note that some of them are 
not really immoral but they are offences against certain 
religious or superstitious beliefs. For instance, to spit at a 
comet, to point at the North Star, to jump over a well, are only 
condemned because of the disrespect shown to the gods. 
To some extent the killing of animals and insects, and even 
creatures loathed, such as snakes and tortoises, is condemned 
because of current Buddhistic ideas of the sanctity of life, its 
sacredness depending partly upon the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion of souls, so that the animals around us and even the 
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plants growing in our gardens may conceal the identity of 
some human being, but it is not only this, for I have already 
shown that the Chinese do recognise that other living beings 
besides ourselves can suffer and should be treated with a 
merciful consideration. When we see the abominable cruelty 
with which many, such as coolies, carters, muleteers, cooks, 
and dealers in live stock, treat the animals they possess, we are 
led to imagine that the Chinese has no appreciation of the 
wickedness of ill-treating the dumb creatures, but it is well to 
find that the proper treatment of living beings has its place in 
their teaching. 

From this category of ill deeds we also note that a large 
section is devoted to the iniquities of the governing and powerful 
classes. Some of these are, “exiles the upright and thrusts 
away the wise” ; “ insults the orphans and oppresses widows”; 
“transgresses the law and accepts bribes”; “treats the right 
as wrong and the wrong as right”; “enters light offences 
as serious”; “punishes the innocent.” In reading these we 
think how easily we could parallel them from the denunciations 
of the sins of the rulers by the prophets of Judah and Israel. 
The autocratic rule of the Bast, the same till now as in those 
ancient days, made such evil deeds easy of performance, while 
the suffering inflicted and the sense of outraged justice have 
always called forth the strong protest of moral teachers. It 
is not surprising that such misdeeds occupy so much con¬ 
sideration here, and in the commentaries many offences that 
might be easily considered common to all men are particularly 
noticed, as the offences of rulers, and those holding an official 
position under an autocratic rule, for instance, “does not 
discern the right and the wrong,” or “receives kindness and 
is not grateful.” The insistence on the demerits of the ruling 
classes is not merely because by their iniquities they inflict 
many undeserved sufferings and cause wide-spread sorrow, but 
because they are supposed to be by word and deed the moral 
teachers of the people and the upholders of the moral order 
of society. The power of the democracy in the West and the 
consequent almost enforced righteousness of those who act in a 
judicial and administrative position, at any rate in their public 
lives, does away with many of these evils ; and so to appreciate 
the Chinese standpoint we have to think ourselves back into 
Bible days, and recall to our minds the early impressions made 
upon us by such stories as that of Ahab and Naboth. 
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The list of evil deeds deals with crimes of the very gravest 
nature, but also with the offences of the slovenly, the idle, 
the discourteous, the wastrel, the ungeuerous, the selfish, and 
the greedy. It particularly condemns those who injure their 
neighbours, by theft, by fraud, by slander, by malicious 
lawsuits, and by the many offences against the social life, and 
demands of all a large-hearted ness of mind that shows itself 
in -all courteous, gracious, upright, aud beneficent deeds, 
and therefore it is not surprising that this little book has 
held so large a place in public esteem, and we might find 
much to encourage us in the fact that the moral ideals are 
taught with such terseuess, emphasis, and beauty. 

The final section of the book is largely a repetition of the 
opening section, and the certainty of retribution is again dwelt 
upon with considerable weight. This and the insight with 
which the moral ideals are drawn, form the strength aud 
value of the book, while its incorrect divinity, which weakens 
the force of the divine sanctions of morality, is where it fails 
in its value of ethical instruction. 

It would doubtless be interesting to give illustrations from 
real life showing the effect of the book on the moral life of 
the Chinese, but that is not by any means an easy task. We 
all know how the gods referred to in the text are the objects 
of worship by most of the people, aud how when the God 
of the Hearth ascends to the higher regions to give in his 
report, there is offered to him sugar sticks to stick up his 
jaws and wine to make him drunk, and in this way the divine 
sanctions of morality are trifled with ; nevertheless we may 
suppose that to some extent this little book keeps the moral 
ideas before the minds of the masses with some belief in their 
seriousness. The stories that are related in these various 
editions will also tend to have that effect, and with reference 
to a few, I close. Some of them are plainly full of superstition, 
and can only terrify the ignorant and feeble-minded. There 
is one such tale of a woman and her daughter who kept an 
inn. She was a sorceress, and deluded her guests by good 
treatment until having allayed all suspicion she was able to 
cast a spell upon them and turned the unfortunate victims 
into mules and donkeys, when she made them work hard 
and well belaboured them. On her iniquity being dis¬ 
covered she met her reward. A better tale is that of a 
farmer who perpetually grumbled at the weather, and one 
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day standing beside a stream he was accosted by two men 
of venerable appearance. He complained of his poverty, and 
the loss of crops through unfavorable weather, when they 
pointed out to him that there was something in the stream 
glittering like a mass of silver. He eagerly plunged into 
the water to obtain the coveted treasure and was swept 
away by the flood. 

Sometimes the retribution has in it a very fitting and 
awful justice. A certaiu district was inundated, and many 
of the villagers with their household goods were washed away. 
One man was directing a raft, endeavouring to gain some 
of the wrecked property when he saw a woman floating, 
supported by a box. He made his way to her, cruelly 
pushed her off the box into the waters, and dragged the box 
on to his raft. When he came to open it he found the young 
woman’s betrothal cards, and saw to his horror that he had 
destroyed his future bride. 

To illustrate the passage that the wicked forgets the old 
on obtaining the new there is a story of a Shansi scholar, Li, 
a brilliant man who obtained his position in the Hanlin 
College as a Doctor of Laws. He was introduced to a very 
beautiful and accomplished girl whom he married and with 
whom for a time he lived very happily, but his young wife, 
fearing he might weary of her and forsake her, appealed to 
him to be always true. The husband swore eternal fidelity 
by the hills and the rivers, and registered his vow in writing 
and gave it into his wife’s keeping. Shortly after this his 
father summoned him to return to his Shansi home, and 
again his wife told him she feared he would take another 
woman and forget her. Once more he repeated his vows, 
and leaving his wife in Peking returned home. Here he 
remained and, away from his wife, soon ceased to care for her, 
and at his father’s instigation married another woman. The 
forsaken woman was heart-broken and pined away and died, 
but before her decease she wrote upbraiding him and told him 
her spirit would visit him and demand recompense. 

The scholar, Li, obtaining promotion, set out for Peking 
with his wife, but while travelling by water the ghost of the 
departed woman appeared on the river’s brink, and compelled 
her former husband and the wife with him to attempt to 
approach her, and so plunging into the stream they both 
were drowned. 
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One more tale illustrative of the doctrine of repentance, 
and one that is very suggestive in many ways. 

There was a man named Ch‘i I L,uu who was very strong. 
The poor feared him and the wealthy avoided him, and 
finding himself an object of dread he became very wilful and 
violent. One day he visited the temples at Wu Tai Shan, and 
saw the models of the torments in the eighteen Buddhist hells. 
Ch‘i I Tun was very much frightened and reflecting confessed 
that he had committed nine crimes worthy of death. Surely, 
he said, these hells are prepared for me. From this time he 
went about full of fear of the recompense awaiting his 
misdeeds, but he met an old Taoist priest of whom he enquired 
how to escape from the wrath to come. The priest replied, 
“Although High Heaven is very severe yet the repentant may 
escape punishment; a change of heart will ensure that the 
retribution for your sins does not fall on you. If the butcher, 
slayer of sheep, cows, and swine, throws down his knife he 
may become a Buddha.” Accordingly he abandoned his evil 
ways and put up in his room the pictures of the hells, to 
remind him of the rewards of vicious courses. 

After this a friend of his got into trouble through some 
wrong doing, and Ch‘i I Tun went to him and said, “Your 
family is very poor, your mother is aged, your wife is very 
young, your son is very little, if the magistrate exiles you, 
your family will perish. I will go for you and you can remain 
here.” So Ch‘i I Tun took the place of the guilty man, but 
just then there came an occasion of public amnesty and the 
magistrate appreciating Chi’s virtue set him free. 

Among Chi’s acquaintances was a man who owed a sum 
of twenty taels to a very wealthy man, and failing payment 
his creditor wished to procure the debtor’s daughter as a 
wife. Ch‘i was indignant and going to the poor mau told 
him not to do this. “Your daughter,” said he, “is my 
nephew’s child” (that is, is as a blood relation to me); “if 
you dare to send her from you I will thrash you. I am willing 
to pay the debt for you.” The household, aware of Ch‘i’s 
great strength, was over-awed, and handed to him the 
creditor’s claim, which he discharged. In gratitude the girl’s 
parents wished Ch‘i to accept the maiden as his wife, but this 
anuoyed him and he left the house. 

It was autumn, and Ch‘i went hunting with his friends ; 
one night-fall being far from his quarters he stayed at a 
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temple. When the moon rose he overheard voices; a tiger 
was praying the god in a human voice to send him a prey. 
The spirit replied, “To-morrow morning early by the river¬ 
side you will see a sow in blue garments, washing clothes, 
you can feed on her.” Ch‘i I Luti thought to himself, “A 
sow wears blue garments, and washes clothes ; there is some 
trick here.” So arming himself with a chopper he went early 
to the river bauk, and saw a young woman clad in blue 
garments engaged in washing. The tiger approached to seize 
the woman but was attacked by Cb‘i, and the noise roused the 
villagers who came out in a body and beat the tiger to death. 
ChT then told them what he had heard over night, and they 
replied, “ Ah ! that woman’s sign is the pig.” Then our hero 
led the way to the temple and, rebuking the god, said, “You 
receive the people’s worship, and do not protect them ; you are 
not a benevolent and virtuous god. You lead beasts to destroy 
meu; you are a god without reason; you are not fit to be a 
god”; and with his chopper he broke the god to pieces. He was 
then suddenly transfigured with glory and appeared as a god. 

That night every one in the village dreamt that Chh 
came to them and said, “Shang Ti, because I repented of my 
evil deeds and have done many virtuous actions, has appointed 
me god of these hills to rule over you. To-morrow I enter 
on my office and become a deity.” Tire next day the people 
had prepared an image and carried to the temple, but on that 
evening they had another dream in which the new deity 
appeared and said, “To destroy one and take his wife is the 
action of a beast. I cannot remain with you.” This was 
because an image of a goddess, the partner of the destroyed 
god, still remained in the temple. On the removal of this image 
all went well ; the people had abundance of fertile rains, and 
the number of virtuous men and women was greatly increased. 

Such are the kind of stories with which this treatise is 
illustrated and its moral lessons enforced. There are good 
and bad points in them but it must be plainly evident that 
the religious errors of the book are far greater than the ethical 
ones, aud that above all things the Chinese need to know the 
“true God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.” Still we 
may be thankful that there are high moral ideals, and 
aspirations and look forward confidently to the day when 
through the mighty power of the Holy Spirit these ideals are 
realised in the lives of this great portion of the human family. 
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How Better to Utilize Our Available Forces in 
the Evangelization of a City 

ROBT. F. FITCH. 

VANGEUZATION is the highest form of warfare. Its 
r requirements of those who must put on the whole armor 
of God are higher than what is expected of the men 
who manfully fight in the trenches of Europe. And yet 
to know in a simple, vivid way what is required of us, it might 
be well to turn our eyes to those nations to-day where a titanic 
struggle is taking place and learn some lessons from them. 

Before declaring war it is essential to know the resources 
of the enemy. Is there or is there not a fighting chance ? 
Not only is it well to know how many men the enemy can 
muster, it is also well to know the quality of its individual 
units, its available supply of ammunition and food, the loyalty 
of the people to their own social order, and their capacity for 
endurance in a prolonged struggle. To underestimate the 
enemy, or even to respect them but not to know and to under¬ 
stand them, is a lack with serious cousequences to the nation 
that would fight. 

The second essential is au adequate plau of campaign. 
History is full of battles and of wars where large masses of 
men have remained inert and useless or have been slaughtered 
by inferior numbers because the strategy of the enemy was 
superior to their own. This has been true of religious 
movements as well as of ordinary wars. 

The third essential is the development of the material 
already available. If each man knows his task and can do it 
well, is disciplined, efficient, and resourceful in his fighting, he 
'is worth many men of an indifferent type. But not only is 
the rank and file soldier necessary to victory, great leadership 
is also necessary. A General Staff may have a perfect plan of 
campaign, the ordinary soldier may be an ideal unit, but if the 
generals of an army are not very exceptional men, better than 
the generals of the opposing army, the cause may be lost. 

Hence in our spiritual warfare on a city there are three 
things which we must do. We must know the city with its 
many problems, all of which are fundamentally religious. We 
must have a conception, a plau of how best to reach the city, 
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and we must develop, with the resources at present available, 
the material for the conquest of the city. 

I. 

Let us first consider the problem. To be more concrete 
let me speak of Hangchow. There have been missionaries 
residing in that city for many years and yet is there one man 
who could give a broad survey of city life as it is to be found 
there? We see certain fragments of city life, we have deep 
and intensive experiences, and we at times have a very 
intimate contact with certain individuals, but do we really 
know tbe city ? And yet to know the general problem without 
feeling the individual problem is also wrong. 

There are the poor, bound down industrially, so that 
though they are not slaves in the traditional sense, they are 
more helpless than ordinary slaves. If slaves and servants in the 
early Church were not required to abstain from Sabbath labor 
because of their limitations surely the poor of Hangchow are 
under equally serious limitations. And yet we who do little 
to help them in their limitations make higher requirements 
than the apostles of the early Church did. Not long ago a 
man came to me showing a box of matches, rejoicing in 
the fact that they were made in Hangchow, and hence the 
local industry which employed many hundreds of Chinese was 
ousting the Japanese trade. I recall the mental reservation I 
made at the time. Later, a friend of mine one day strayed 
into the home of a poor family where they happened to be 
making match boxes for the match factory. The father, 
mother, and four children slept in one room on two beds, 
ate and ordinarily cooked in the same place. On enquiry 
he found out that the individuals in this home were paid 
by the amount of daily output, which netted an average 
of four coppers per diem to each worker. All six were 
working hard from dawn till sunset. At noon he noticed that 
instead of making preparation for cooking their dinner, they 
prepared to leave and go elsewhere. He found that they were 
going to one of the free rice-distributing centres in the 
city. The income of the family of six was twenty cents Mex. 
in small money and the profits of the match industry were 
taken from the taxes of the people that went into rice distrib¬ 
uting centers. To-day in Hangchow there are women skilful 
with the needle who go to sweat shops and receive cut 
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garments which they take home and sew on from early till 
late, for the compensation of six coppers per diem. By this 
system the ordinary tailor is forced out of business as he 
cannot compete, his wages being on a family basis. 

The ordinary shopkeeper is also the slave of a system 
where the meat is more than life and the raiment more than 
the body, where the bodies of men are the temples of mammon, 
and the Spirit of God is unknown and unheard. 

Hundreds of young men are in our government schools, 
cut loose from fathers who perhaps had some intellectual 
training and indifferent morals, cut off from mothers who loved 
them indulgently and whose thoughts could not wield empire 
beyond the lisping years of childhood. They are eager for 
some new thing both in experience and in hearsay, and 
without the anchor of home they wander out into every storm 
of doubt and of loose indulgence. And yet many of them, like 
Augustine, can be awakened into limitless possibilities of 
spiritual and intellectual achievement. 

Then there are the scholars who are enquiring and think¬ 
ing as never before. We have a school in Hangchow solely 
for the teaching of Japanese and it is through the Japanese 
language that the Chinese scholars are coming into contact 
with modern thought. Japan for over ten years has fixed her 
modern vocabulary, which is to be the vocabulary of China 
five and ten years hence. The best books of religious 
philosophy are also to be found in the Japanese language, such 
as the works of Bergsen and Bucken. Rabindranath Tagore’s 
recent visit to Japan revealed the fact that over teu of his 
works had already been translated into Japanese. The 
“Manhood of the Master ” by Fosdick was translated in Japan 
shortly after its appearance in the States. But, and this is 
the interesting fact to note , the Chinese scholar is content 
ordinarily with an intellectual approval of Christianity rather 
that with an active and open association with the Christian 
Church. The ordinary tendency, when this fact is pointed 
out, is to put all of the blame on the Chinese scholar. I think 
that half of the blame must lie with the Church. 

Among the officials there are many able and patriotic 
men, as well as the inefficient and indifferent. All of them are 
playing such a keen game of political chess—that is if they 
would continue to be officials—that while they are more 
friendly than ever before to Christianity, it is hard to get 
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beneath the skin of diplomatic courtesy and reach the heart of 
the man. Yet like any other son of a mother, he has a heart 
and often appreciates truth in the inward parts as he finds it 
in a Christian, just because he sees less evidence of it around 
him in political life; and such faith and perception may bear 
seed unto life eternal. If we cannot win him to an open 
acceptance of the Gospel, cannot we at least convince him that 
in comparison with it there is no other Gospel, and that the 
need of it is China’s fundamental need ? 

Then we have the children who, like the poor and often 
themselves poor, are always with us. They are a great 
problem with their bright faces, underfed bodies, and often 
scabby scalps. It is almost unbelievable the transformation that 
can take place in a group of such when they have been under 
Christian instruction in a day school for even a month or two. 
The stars at night as we see them may have infinite courses 
and bounds but the highest power telescope reveals nothing in 
comparison with those spaces of achievement which lie before 
the lives of children truly taught 

With them come the mothers, loving, impulsive, with 
little of self-control, hot-tempered, wronged and taking their 
turn at wronging, progenitors of sages and of criminals, great 
ganglions of potentialities in the human race, who, even as 
densely ignorant, bead-chanting Buddhists, can continue to 
wield their sway over a sceptical son of Confucius. The 
citadel of conservatism in China is in her women and instead 
of discrediting her with being a conservative we should credit 
her for being a citadel. And we want her to retain her citadel 
character when she chooses her better part. 

In addition to the individuals of a city there are its 
various institutions. In Hangchow there are 71 schools for 
boys, 10 for girls, 5 modern banks, 14 native banks, 5 
hospitals, 13 philanthropic institutions, the largest being 
Buddhist, 6 printing establishments, 21 factories and work¬ 
shops, 71 large commercial houses and 34 guilds. How much 
do we know of such institutions and the men who are back of 
them and the throbbing life of the city? How many of us 
can go into such institutions, reach and find a welcome in the 
homes of such men ? 

What is the problem underlying or common to the life of 
the city, both individual and social ? It is twofold, the lack of 
the spirit of love, and lack of the knowledge of the truth. 
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These two things, the impulse and the knowledge, would 
transform the city. How can they be given in sufficient 
measure to men ? By bringing to them to Gospel of Christ, 
not merely the Gospel as a message but the Spirit of Christ 
himself incarnate in our lives. This then is the problem, how 
to bring Christ to men ? 

II. 

We now come to the solution of this great problem. It 
must not be a vague, indefinite solution but something direct, 
specific, suited to the various needs of complex human life and 
intelligible to the individual who is to be reached. 

To bring Christ to the sick and wounded, the message 
must be accompanied by healing. To the poor who are bound 
down in almost soul and body destroying slavery, the Church 
must bring with her glad tidings, industrial aid and alleviation. 
To the student and scholar who wander in the mazes of warring 
systems, there must be with the message those thoughts and 
ideals which can take supreme place in their lives. To the 
business man who is bent on getting all the gain he can from 
society, there must come with the message the call for personal 
service, for stewardship of his goods. To the mothers who 
struggle inadequately with problems of life and death, there 
must come intelligent sympathy and aid. To the children 
who are susceptible in a wonderfully sensitive way to every 
good and evil impression, must come with the message the 
daily care and provision that meets the need of the child. To 
society and the leaders of social thinking, must come the 
message so as to redeem and hence Christianise the ideals of 
social life. 

It is foolish to talk Christian politics with a baby, to talk 
philosophy with a man in pain, to bring industrial help to a 
man fattened with wealth. But it is equally wrong to with¬ 
hold from individuals any and all help and to think that the 
message of God’s love in Christ is sufficient without proof of 
it in the lives of those who profess it. And that proof must be 
suited to the need of the recipient and intelligible as well. 

The general plan then is to bring the message, the truth 
of God’s love as revealed in Christ, and to express, to in¬ 
carnate that love in a manner that will meet the needs of and be 
intelligible to the one who is to be saved. The heathen even 
mote than the Christian says to us, “Show me thy faith by thy 
works.” It is the combination that convinces and satisfies. 
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III. 

We have dealt with two phases of our general subject. 
We must first know the city and its needs. We must have 
a plan that definitely meets those needs. The third 
phase concerns the development and use of material. By the 
analogy already given of warring nations, the material with 
which we have to deal is to be found in the rank and file 
church membership and the leaders of the Church. In this 
connection the reader will pardon me if I refer to the general 
plans of our Union Evangelistic Committee in Hangchow. It 
might be said that our work at present divides itself into two 
classes,—the development of the church membership, which is 
intensive, and the use of the church membership in reaching 
the city , which is extensive work. 

As regards the intensive cultivation of the Church there 
are at present seven lines of effort which we are taking up. 
The first is in the Sunday school. We have had Sunday 
school classes for the casual outsider who strays in and likely 
as not he will be taught with the others some abstruse passage 
from the Epistles to the Romans. The lesson is no more 
intelligible to him than the perfervid tongues of some Pen¬ 
tecostal friends though the conduct may be somewhat more 
diguified. But to reach enquirers it is not enough to be both 
unintelligible and dignified. We have groups of men and 
women of various grades, grouped indiscriminately together, 
and because the grade of instruction given is suited to a small 
fraction only the majority remain politely innocuous. Most of 
the teachers are earnest, which is worth much, but they are 
not really teachers. They are lecturers. There is already in 
most of our Sunday schools a serious attempt to grade our 
pupils, and during this coming fall we hope to extend to all of 
our churches a co-operative plan of normal training for the 
teachers, so that the teachers of various grades will gather 
according to their several grades and receive instruction as well 
as discuss methods of teaching the lesson of the following week. 
This plan is feasible only through union effort as in no one 
church are there enough leaders who can give normal in¬ 
struction. By this means the best leaders of the whole church 
in Hangchow will be made available for all of the Sunday 
schools. 

In one of the churches has been organized a Brotherhood, 
the object of which is to develop a definite task and a sense of 
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personal responsibility in each church member, so as to utilize 
hitherto unreached resources. It has given the pastor support 
which he never had before and we are watching the movement 
closely with the highest hopes because we believe the plan 
will soon be introduced into all our other churches in 
Hangchow. 

A committee has been formed to study the question of 
industrial help for our church membership. Some of our ablest 
men, graduates of the Hangchow Presbyterian College, are 
intensely interested in this question and plans have already been 
discussed of a simple and, we believe, effective nature, whereby 
the problem of daily support can be better met. Recently a 
heathen woman whose husband’s income was inadequate, 
gained an added income from the making of paper money, 
solely that her daughter might come to one of our Christian 
schools. The form of occuptatiou was a source of sorrow to 
her but it was her ouly way to give her daughter a Christian 
education. If the Church only points out to the woman her 
duty and fails in performing its own duty, namely that of 
securing industrial help, what is the composite character of the 
message of the Church ? Does it not require a higher ideal of 
the poor struggling heathen woman that it requires of itself? 
Is it not also preaching faith without works ? We give medical 
aid to the occasional sick, education to the children of the 
privileged few, but withhold help from those men and women 
who daily face the responsibility of keeping the bodies and 
souls together of themselves and of those who are dependent 
upon them. We cannot say, “Be ye fed and clothed.” We 
must also help the needy to feed and clothe themselves. 

We have a committee on church festivals. In ancient 
Jewish life, in China in connection with Buddhism, and in 
Western lands, festivals have played an important part. “All 
services and no play make the Church a dull Church.” For 
the Chinese Christian who has been cut off from his past life 
and to a considerable extent from his present environment, the 
Church must create new opportunities for social intercourse and 
they should be made as joyous as possible. For the present 
year we hope to celebrate the Koh T'sin (which commemorates 
the founding of the Republic and is like our Fourth of July), 
also Christmas and Easter. We are also making enquiries as 
to how we may celebrate the T‘sin Min and thus manifest the 
reverence the Christian feels for those who have gone before. 
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Zia Hong Lai, before liis death, said to me that the 
Chinese Christians lacked the help and inspiration that we 
got through our reading of books and periodicals. He made a 
plea that something be done. To meet this need we are devel¬ 
oping a plan of lantern lectures whereby one man prepares 
one subject and gives the benefit of his preparation to the 
whole Church of Hangchow. Soon we hope to include some 
of the government schools and philanthropic institutions. 
These lectures are used as a means of attracting the non- 
Christians to our churches and also of bringing to them the 
Gospel. We have such subjects as the Life of Christ (in five 
lectures), The Other Wise Man, Pilgrim’s Progress, The 
Cathedrals of Europe, Aucieut Rome, Ancient Egypt, Hang¬ 
chow and its Environs, The Yellowstone, The Yosemite, 
Picturesque Colorado, Notable Buildings and Bridges of New 
York City, the same of Washington, D.C., Silk Culture (with 
slides from Hangchow, Japan, and the States,) and we hope to 
have one soon on Social Hygiene, 

A Christian Fellowship Club has been formed of all the 
church leaders of the city, both Chinese and foreign, men and 
women, with a membership of over 120 . At the first meeting 
a survey of existing conditions in our churches was given 
which stirred up intense interest. At our second meeting we 
discussed the question of how the church leaders may better 
help the rank and file membership in the work of saving 
others. The first hour is given to tea and cake and social 
intercourse, the second hour to a program which concerns the 
welfare and growth of the Church. We hope great things of 
this organization in the coming year. 

We now come to the extensive work of the Church, the 
work of the Church for the city. 

A literature depot and reading room have been opened 
in the Tartar City which are prospering and are well patronised. 

A hundred and twenty volunteers, covering sixty districts 
of the city and suburbs, distribute specially prepared tracts 
from house to house. This is done about once in two mouths. 
Previous to the Saturday of the distribution the volunteers 
meet in a lecture hall, report their former experiences and 
pray for divine blessing upon their work. The hope of the 
committee is that this form of effort may gradually mould and 
leaven public opinion so that it may be more ready for the 
Gospel. It is interesting to note that a Buddhist organization 
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has to a certain extent copied this method and urges those who 
would get well or wealthy to go to certain temples on the city 
hill, there to present their offerings, said offerings being 
primarily for the health and wealth of their priestly recipients. 

Our methods of cultivating enquirers and of receiving 
them into church membership have beeu very irregular and 
often very inefficient. Sometimes enquirers are put off from 
communion to communion not knowing the reason of the delay 
and without the means of getting the information or of getting 
further instruction for admission into the Church. Some 
Churches receive after long and discouraging probation and 
some receive an enquirer after being satisfied that he is sincere 
in his desire to follow Christ. We now have a committee for 
studying these conditions with a view to correcting faults and 
recommending better methods so that an enquirer may be both 
welcomed and be given proper care until he is ready for full 
membership in the Church. 

For these enquirers we plan to have special Bible classes, 
specifically suited to their needs, where the leader of the class 
feels a personal responsibility for guiding his friends iuto the 
Christian life. 

During the coming year we have planned for a series of 
five popular lectures on Christianity, for the scholar class. We 
shall advertise and invite personally by ticket the men we want 
to attend. The lectures are also for our Church membership. 
The general subject is “ The Relation of Christianity to Present- 
day Problems.” In other words the relation of Christianity to 
other religions, to modern philosophical thought, to China, to 
education, and to the men of the upper classes. 

In the secular press of the city we are preparing for some 
publicity work, the publishing of articles which will show the 
relation of Christianity to present-day conditions and needs. 
Some of these articles will be simply of general interest, so as 
to win those whom we might otherwise fail to reach. For this 
work we have secured a man of exceptional ability, himself 
favorable to Christianity though not yet an open Christian. 
The change in attitude of the Hangchow press towards Chris¬ 
tianity has already changed the press of conservative Shaohsing 
from that of opposition to that of friendliness. No doubt a 
similar influence has goue to other places in the Province. We 
have met personally and plan yet more to meet personally the 
city editors, so that they will not only publish our articles but 
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do it heartily and if possible give their own occasional editorial 
support. 

Our Committee on Evangelism has chosen two men, one a 
missionary and the other a Chinese preacher, each to conduct a 
series of services in each of our churches. It is also planned 
to have conferences with the church workers iii each church 
so that they may organize their members as personal workers. 
The meetings will be advertised and we believe the Christians 
will help to bring in their friends and neighbors. Previous to 
the series of meetings consecration services will be held. All 
of these series of meetings will lead up to personal decisions for 
Christ and we hope to follow up and cultivate those who thus 
make their stand. It is our desire that evangelism become 
more of a norm within all of our churches. Sometimes the 
indifference of the Church is more of a deterrent to salvation 
than is the indifference of those who should be saved. 

In addition to the cultivation of church membership and 
the impact of that membership on the city is the great question 
of church leadership. The history of the Church is the history 
of its leadership. 

Where would the early Christian Church have been had it 
not been for such men as Origin, Eusebius, Athanasius, Basil 
the Great, Gregory Nanzianzen, Chrysostom, Ambrose, and 
Augustine? After Augustine the terrible decadence of the 
Church follows the cessation of this high type of leadership. 
In the Medieval Ages the Church is revived by such men as 
Peter the Hermit, St. Bernard, Antony of Padua, Thomas 
Aquiuas, Huss, and Savanarola. The Reformation is lead by 
such men as Calvin, Luther and Zwingli, Wyclif, Latimer, 
John Knox. Later the Church is revived by such men as 
Bitnyan, Whitfield, Wesley, and Chalmers. 

Is such a leadership to be found among the missionaries of 
China ? I trow not. What are we doing to produce this lead¬ 
ership? We invest heavy funds and long years of waiting to 
secure a foreigner to the soil, and then perhaps lose him 
through ill health or incompetency. If we keep him we may 
have gained a strong man but always handicapped in doing the 
ultimate work of the Chinese Church. He also handicaps the 
Chinese Church. He may be the best we could have had in 
the past. He is not the best we can get in the future. Shall 
we apply the same patience and waiting and selective skill to 
good Chinese material as we have hitherto to the foreigner ? 
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Shall we not definitely plan for such men in connection with 
our future policy with our home Boards instead of our various 
stations rivaling each other in seeing how many more foreign 
men and women missionaries we can get ? 

The brief stay of Zia Hung Lai in our midst lias taught 
us a great lessou. He has exerted a profound influence upon 
many men who hitherto were unreached. During the past few 
months there has been no man who could take his place. We 
need five or six such men in Hangchow alone. They are far 
more needed than more foreign missionaries. Let us in the 
future select a few such men, test them during and after their 
school education, their ability to study, to work, to exercise 
a positive Christian influence on their environment, and let us 
definitely plan to give them the same training we have had and 
receive them back into our Church on the same footing with 
ourselves. They can furnish a leadership to the Church, can 
strengthen the rank and file of our leadership as we never can 
do. Better have our present available funds, gradually sub¬ 
stitute Chinese leadership for missionary leadership, than to 
double our fttuds and double our missionary staff and double 
the income to be used by that staff. 

Sometimes it is a grand thing to be limited. It is a bad 
thing to be too limited. Some of us missionaries are like 
workers without ordinary straw and yet the full quota of bricks 
is required of us. But after sufficient means have been 
furnished us ; let us not be too ambitious for further material 
sources of supply, we who are foreigners in a foreign land, but 
rather let us earnestly face and answer the question as to “How 
Better to Utilise our Available Forces in the Evangelisation of 
a City ? ” We then give our attention to the spiritual quality 
of our work and it is there that our ultimate hope lies. 

With that spiritual quality, with ourselves arrayed in 
harmony with the divine and inevitable order of things, in 
harmony with the purposes of God, though our available forces 
be but like two little flocks of kids, we shall annihilate the 
army of Benhadad. 

Let me then close with those words by Felix Adler, words 
which each one of us must feel towards the city in which 
we live - 

“ We are builders of that City. 

All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts: 

All our lives are building stones. 
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For that city we must labor, 

For its sake bear pain and grief: 

In it fiud the end of living 
And the anchor of belief. 

And the work that we have budded 
Oft with bleeding hands and tears, 
Oft in error, oft in anguish, 

Will not perish with our years. 

It will last and shine transfigured 
Iu the final reign of right: 

It will pass into the splendours 
Of the City of the Light” 


City Evangelistic Work Among Women* 

MRS. R. K. EVANS. 


which present themselves for bringing the Gospel of 
Christ to the women and girls of China’s cities. The most 
familar of these methods are : 

(1) Regular Evangelistic Meetings. 

( 2 ) Special Missions. 

( 3 ) Bible Classes for Enquirers. 

( 4 ) Women’s Bible Schools, whether “boarding” or 
“day schools. ” 

( 5 ) Preaching to and conversing with the in- and out¬ 
patients of our Women’s Hospitals. 

( 6 ) And last, but by no means least, Visitation in 
the Home. 

This is not at all an exhaustive list, and it may be 
that this Conference may disclose some new and hitherto 
untried means for making our work amongst the women of the 
cities more effective ; but I think we should all agree that, 
generally speaking, the secret of greater efficiency will be 
found not iu the invention of new methods, but in the more 
faithful and earnest use of old and tried ways of work. 

"Address given at the Rejtaiho Women’s Conference and published 
by request. 
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HEN confronted with a subject like this, we naturally 
think first of the various methods which have been 
employed so far, aud the different kinds of opportunity 
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Of the old familiar methods already mentioned, I want to 
devote most of the time at my disposal to, Visiting in the 
Homes. I put visiting first because it seems to me that it 
comes a long way first. I wish I could only put this as strongly 
as I feel it. I am afraid one is rather apt to avoid this kind 
of work, for in some ways it is very difficult and requires 
much time. To do it welly one must always seem to have 
any amount of leisure. 

I think nothing compares in importance with this, in 
work among women , through in work among men almost the 
opposite is true. Here lies the great difference in the two 
pieces of work— Chinese men prefer to come to you, Chinese 
women will rarely do so ; Chinese men are scarcely ever found 
in their homes, Chinese women are never anywhere else. 
That is why special classes and services and even schools for 
women are not as useful for them as for meu,—women so often 
cannot or will not come. The cannot come because they have 
no one to leave the children with, if they are too tiny to be 
left and also too tiny to bring to church. So often too they 
may be ill, and always there is the food of the family to be 
cooked. The more visiting I do the greater marvel it is to 
me that they come to meetings as much as they do. 

When we want to get to know each other well, we visit 
in each other’s homes, and have meals together ; and that is, 
I think, what we want to do more and more with the Chinese. 
Exceptional people can help those they have never seen 
before in large gatherings or at meetings, but ordinary people 
can only help well when they know and love well . 

One must become a friend of the family ; one must enter 
the home and learn all about its history. One must sit down 
among them, chatting , and perhaps having a meal with them, 
as if one had nothing else in the world to do. Only so can 
one find out the peculiarities of that special family. If one can 
remember the names of the children, so muck the better , 
and their ages, too., if it can be managed—though I must say 
there always seem so many more of them than in our homes. 
If it is the peculiarity of the old lady of the house to show one 
her coffin at each visit, or her own special bit of garden or the 
photo of her favourite, grandson , it is better to be interested, 
and at any rate once or twice to content one’s self with 
admiration only for the wood of which that particular coffin 
is made, rather than to point the moral of coffins in general. 
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Also it is important to know what the grown-up sous or 
fathers of families are doing in the business of the outside 
world. That knowledge may save one from being done"— 
as the saying is—by that same family later on. Who knows ! 

This visiting ought to be continuous but not too regular . 
If will lose half its charm for them if they realize it is in 
one's week's programme . They notice if calls only happen on 
a Wednesday. You see if one really wanted to know them 
one would run in whenever one had a spare quarter of an hour, 
and that is the ideal way. But if one only has a spare after¬ 
noon a week, it is very good to dedicate it to that— continuous , 
steady , earnest , regular , house-to-house visiting. I believe 
there is nothing like it for really effective evangelistic work. 

And in some ways it is so easy / I think it is quite 
beautiful the way the poorest Chinese woman will receive us 
into the merest hovel, with little fuss and no embarrassment , 
I am not sure if true hospitality is not better understood by the 
Chinese than by us I One does not need to worry about 
arriving on washing day , or between the hours of one and four. 
One does not need to send a note to ask if it is convenient, or 
whether the lady of the house will be in, for she is always in. 
That’s what her very name means. Always there is the little 
cup of tea , and as you sit in that dirty home sipping tea, 
perhaps from a dirty cup, you read in the face of your hostess 
a true welcome. It is aglow with pride and pleasure that 
you have come ; all the more so if she lives in a small city and 
has the satisfaction of knowing that her neigh bout s are 
looking on. 

I cannot at this time say anything about the methods of 
teaching and preaching and reading with the women in their 
homes. That will all come easy, once we are on the right 
footing. This is more a plea for getting onto that right 
footing first. 

I don’t think we need always visit Bible in hand ' If it is 
a Christian family they will have one in the home ; if not, 
it is best to become a friend first. One does not want to go 
Into their homes offering Christian teaching in the same way as 
blankets and coals are sometimes offered to the poor at home. 
Chinese women are different from men in this way. A 
missionary can help a man whether he knows him well or not. 
He is interested and his head comes to his help, but often 
you can only get at a Chinese woman through her heart . 
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Also one should not always take the Bible-woman, 
We need her sometimes as a chaperone, but it looks official. 
In a small city one soon gets known among its streets, and can 
go unmolested and unchaperoned anywhere . You do not want 
to make this visiting too like calling in the Chinese sense. 
It is better to make an excuse of any little thing to run into 
the homes of the Christians often—a sick child, a birthday— 
anything , so long as one goes. If one is asked to stay for the 
meal it is the best possible thing to do. Also ask them to a 
meal later in return—I mean a proper meal, not just tea and 
cakes ; and one or two at a time, not a whole crowd. Though 
a big tea from time to time has its use, too. 

I said, do not always take the Bible-woman, and yet 
what a help she is. In the walk between home and home she 
can tell you more in a few minutes about a family than you 
could find out in a whole year. And it isn’t only that —each 
gets to know the other so intimately ; and to understand and 
be understood by her is the key to the whole situation. Think 
of the sympathy that can grow up in the quiet walk of lialf-a- 
mile. I lived where there were no rickshaws, and I have 
always been glad for that. 

And if in passing her door the Bible-woman asks you to 
drop in and take a meal with her, it is a good thing to do. 
Perhaps you are both tired and a little hungry, and that is the 
human link at once—the touch of sympathy that makes the 
whole world kin ! Perhaps one has been a little disappointed 
in some Christian home. It seems to me so muck better to talk 
it over quietly at her humbler table, with her help and 
sympathy. 

I feel that I must say just a word about work among the 
sick women who come to our hospitals. I think the speaking 
to out-patients by a lady missionary ought to be done very 
faithfully aud regularly. I found I could only manage it 
every other day, but I am sure this ought not to be left too 
much to the Bible-women. They somehow have an idea that 
you are not doing your duty if you are not preaching from the 
platform all the time. It is usually a long, long wait for the 
out-patients, for they always come too early ; but there they 
are, with nothing to do but wait, and they will gladly listen to 
anything to pass away the time. I never spoke—or scarcely 
ever—for more than twenty minutes, but I always spent more 
than an hour with them—going down among them, asking 
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what illness they had, and how much they had understood of 
my Chinese. Of course one got to know the chronic patients 
very well indeed, and this seems to me an opportunity to be 
used more and more. 

And now about having the Chinese in our homes. 
At Hwangpei we lived quite alone, without even colleagues, 
for two years, and thus had a very large compound and lovely 
garden all to ourselves. The second house being empty, I had 
a day school for girls. In visiting round the city I used to be 
sorry to see these children playing on the dirty, cobbled streets, 
hearing the bad language of their elders as well as the not very 
uplifting gossip of their mothers. Their homes seemed even 
worse places. So seldom did they seem to be playing good 
healthy games that I felt something must be done. I told them 
that if after they had had their food they cared to come and 
play in our big garden, on the grass lawns and among the 
trees, they might do so. Some came daily. There they had 
each other to play with and everything was clean and sweet 
about them. You can see what a difference it made on the 
long summer evenings, and yet it cost me nothing—often not 
even time, for if I was busy I did not go out to them, and 
the garden was so big that one was not bothered by the 
noise—only sounds of laughter and play from time to time. 
Usually I liked to have a romp with them so as to teach them 
our English games. Not even my floors were the worse for 
their muddy feet for they usually much preferred the garden, 
though I liked them to feel that they might come to find me 
in any part of the house if they had anything to talk about, 
aud anyone dropping in on us would usually find the baby of 
the school some where upstairs. We never lost anything. 
Just before twilight these children would gather on the steps 
of our verandah and listen open-mouthed while I told Bible 
story after Bible story to them, or they would ask questions 
about the stars coming out, or the flowers they saw about 
them, or the God that made them. Never at School Prayers 
did I get such absolute attention, and it always seemed that 
it was with a sigh of regret that they left and went back into 
the house. 
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The Orphan Jewish Colony of Honan 

D. MaCGILUVRAY. 

"T"l FEW years after the destruction of the Temple of 
fx Jerusalem, a little band of the Sons of Abraham could 
* *1 be seen setting out “from somewhere” for the Far 
East. A monumental stone which once adorned their 
Synagogue says that they did so in answer to a divine 
command, reminding us of Father Abraham who left Ur of the 
Chaldees and went west. What their names or tribes were we 
cannot tell. When they reached China they tried to express 
their names in Chinese sounds just as we do, but in process of 
time their descendants adopted names already familiar to the 
Chinese, such as Fee, Chow, Chang. One name only is not 
borne by any Chinese, vis,, Ngan (ft). The stones tell of nine 
of the Lee family who were Rabbis. One is tempted to believe 
they were of the tribe of Levi. With them came a Rabbi, 
bearing the Law of Moses and other Old Testament books. 
Copies extant among them in the 17th century corresponded 
with our Masoretic text, “To them were committed the oracles 
of God.” They were travelling by the wonderful overland 
trade route across Asia through Samarkand and Khorassan, 
and many another city long since buried in the desert sands 
until Dr. Aurel Stein re-discovered them for us but yesterday. 
The little band was not coming East to preach Judaism, but as 
merchants bearing rolls of cloth such as had never been seen 
in the celestial Empire. They made their way to Kaifengfu, 
now the capital of Honan but then the capital of China. 
The Emperor graciously received them and granted them per¬ 
mission to practise their own religion and to make their home 
there. Enthusiasts have seen in these Jews some of the lost 
ten tribes sent by the King of Assyria across the River Sambat- 
yon on the fall of Samaria, 731 B.C., but all is mere conjec¬ 
ture. It is gratifying to think that they lived in China for 
1800 years without suffering those persecutions which have 
been the bitter portion of their brethren in Europe. They had 
their own Synagogue which was still in existence in 1850, but 
had disappeared completely by the year 1866 when Dr. Martin 
visited the site. Their story is that of a house left desolate. 

Roman Catholic missionaries first began their work for 
China in the 13th century, but it was reserved for the Jesuits 
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to be the first to enter the country and live there. Francis 
Xavier, the greatest of them all, died near Canton, 1552, 
but none of them suspected the existence of this colony of 
God’s ancient people within the rock not yet opened. Matteo 
Ricci reached Peking, January 4th, 1601, and soon he was to 
receive a strange visitor. In the beautiful month of June a 
large company of literati might be seen travelling 011 the great 
road which leads from Honan to Peking. All of them have 
already gained all the provincial degrees, and they are now 
going to Peking for the grand final examination, out of 
which they hope to emerge as Doctors of literature, the 
highest literary honour of the Empire. Among them there is 
one who answers to the unfamiliar name of Ngai, perhaps of 
the tribe of Ephraim. He is a young Jew though ordinarily 
he passes for a Mohammedan and, with the exception of pork, 
he eats as the others do, naively excusing himself for not 
observing the law regarding clean and unclean food on the 
ground that he should starve on such a journey as that if he 
did. He is not long in Peking before he hears of a foreigner 
who has recently come. What a rare bird be is! Scholars 
are now pouring into the city and seething with curiosity 
to know why he has come. Young Ngai, himself a descendant 
of foreigners, is bolder than the rest and actually calls on 
Ricci. It was the 24th day of June, St. John the Baptist’s 
day. Ricci remarked that his appearance differed from the 
Chinese and led him to the chapel. Over the altar was the 
painting of the Virgin Mary and the child Jesus and John 
kneeling before them. The stranger bowed to the picture as 
he saw Ricci did, but said that he was not wont to worship 
pictures, only he thought it was a picture of Rebecca with 
Jacob and Esau. A picture of the four evangelists he thought 
was the patriarchs, though he could not understand why there 
were only four. A long conversation followed, and Ricci learnt 
for the first time of the existence of the Jewish colony at 
Kaifengfu. Ngai said there were Jewish colonies elsewhere 
also.* A Hebrew Bible was brought forth but Ngai could not 
read it, alleging that he had studied Gentile literature for the 
examination so diligently that he had 110 time to learn Hebrew. 
Three years afterwards Ricci sent a Chiuese Christian to 
investigate the truth of the story. The messenger brought back 

* At Hangchow, Chinkiaug, and Niugpo. But these have perished, leaving 
not a wrack behind them. 
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with him satisfactory evidences of its accuracy. Eater, three 
Israelites from Honan visited Peking and received Christian 
instruction. When Jesus was mentioned they said they had 
heard of Jesus Ben Siracb, but of no other. They shewed no 
hatred to the cross. All fanaticism, if they ever had it, had 
passed away. They even offered Ricci the post of rabbi, if he 
would abstain from pork. 

Almost ioo years passed before anything more was heard 
of the colony. Catholic missionaries had, however, meantime 
established themselves in Kaifengfu but, according to the spirit 
of the age, had little desire to cultivate their acquaintance, 
until Father Gozani in 1706 by direct orders of the Pope began 
seriously to investigate their condition and history. Fortunately 
for us he and other Catholic missionaries sketched a plan 
of the Synagogue, copied the inscriptions upon its walls and 
published a very detailed account of their observations and 
conversations with the Jews. And this they accomplished 
before the persecution of the Emperor Yung-Cheng, in 1733, 
when the Catholic missionaries were driven out of China. 
Eater, when Protestant missionaries came to China, various 
attempts were made to get in touch with the colony by letters 
and Chinese messengers, but with little success until the year 
1850 when the t4 Eondou Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews” was able to send two very intelligent 
Chinese into Honan who brought back a very complete report, 
corroborating the observations of the Catholic missionaries. 
At a much later period Bishop Schereschewsky, himself a Jew, 
visited Kaifengfu in order to learn the state of the Colony, 
thinking that fact would greatly help him, but in those days 
the officials were so hostile to foreigners that he left in a hurry 
without accomplishing anything. A British Consul named 
James Finn wrote letters in Hebrew and Chinese to them, 
while their Jewish fellow religionists ofEondon and America 
were not behind in this laudable quest, but with disappointing 
results. Everything pointed to the fact that the Orphan was 
moribund, "and fast losing its identity. 

Dr. Martin came too late to see anything but some vener¬ 
able stones'and a few Israelites who sorrowfully confessed that 
the knowledge of Hebrew had long been lost among them, and 
they were rapidly becoming swallowed up by the surrounding 
heathen. From the tablets, which are three in number, we 
learn various traditions regarding their coming to China and 
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also many peculiarly Jewish doctrines. The inscriptions are 
entirely in the Chinese language, and in the absence of Hebrew 
compare unfavourably with the Nestorian tablet of Sianfu 
which in addition to Chinese has Syriac characters engraven 
upon it. The dates are 1489, 1512, 1663. Next to the Nes¬ 
torian tablet, these stones are the most interesting relic of a 
non-Chinese faith, well worthy of study by all missionaries. 

The Synagogue which once stood there has disappeared 
more completely than even the Temple in Jerusalem, but 
tbanks to the drawings of the Jesuit Fathers preserved in the 
Vatican, we can reproduce it down to the minutest detail. The 
general shape of the buildings followed Chinese architecture. 
In the main building, where the reading of the Law took place, 
there was in the centre a chair called Moses’ Chair upon which 
the Book of the Law was placed during the reading of it with 
the face towards Jerusalem. Near by there was a tablet to the 
Emperor such as are now found in Buddhist Temples and 
Mohammedau Mosques jg #|), but lest visitors should mis¬ 
take this for idolatry, above it in Hebrew letters was this 
inscription, “ Hear, O Israel! our God Jehovah is the only God. 
Blessed be His name. Glory to His Kingdom for all eternity ! ” 
A number of Hebrew MSS. and books were kept in an 
ornamental chamber or Bethel. Evidently there was 110 place 
for the women. In several other respects the contents of the 
Synagogue showed a departure from the old traditions. Thus 
there was provision for the burning of incense, also a sort of 
altar with caudle-sticks which bore a strong resemblance to 
that used in Buddhist Temples. It seems that in the reading 
of the Law a veil was worn by the reader in imitation of 
Moses when he descended from the Mount (Exodus 34:33*35). 
Even Jewish writers can find no reference to such a custom in 
other Synagogues save that of the Apostle Paul (11 Corinthians 
13:14-16) “Until this very day at the reading of the old 
covenant the same veil remaineth unlifted: which veil is done 
away in Christ.” The walls were adorned with many inscribed 
tablets (fiien) according to the Chinese custom in temples. It 
is interesting to find that the family of the young Jew who 
called on Ric-ci is prominent as having erected many tablets 
in the Synagogue. Some of them are evidently Jewish in 
thought, while others show plain influences of Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, and even Mohammedanism from which 
latter was borrowed the Chinese name of the Synagogue, viz. y 
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U Pai Ssu (jg| ^ ^) and Chdng Ch£n Ssu (Jj| ^). Several 
side buildings indicate that the colonists rendered a sort of 
ancestral worship at least to the Patriarchs of their faith, if not 
actually worshipping their own ancestors as they found the 
Chinese doing. But the most peculiar building was undoubt¬ 
edly tbe one called the “Hall for Extracting the Sinew” ($Jfc 
Here all meat had to be brought and have the sinews 
extracted and be pronounced clean (Kosher) (Gen. 32:25). 
So strange did this custom appear to the Heathen that they, 
perhaps in derision, called the Jewish religion the “Pluck- 
sinew ” religion, and as far as we know it was never known 
by any other name among the Chinese. 

The large stone tablets which in accordance with Chinese 
custom had been set up 011 various occasions when the Syna¬ 
gogue was repaired or rebuilt contained the usual outlines of 
Jewish history, more particularly the fortunes of the colony. 
The Yellow River with its floods had dealt cruelly with them. 
The Jewish names from Scripture are easily identified. Various 
names for the Divine Being are used, numbering altogether 17. 
These are all borrowed from Chinese literature and Jehovah or 
Yahveh is not amongst them. There is no allusion to a 
Messianic hope. One of the inscriptions was composed by a 
heathen scholar who was anxious, apparently with the con¬ 
nivance of the Jews without whose permission the stone could 
not have been set up, to make out that the Jewish religion 
was practically the same as the Chinese. From these and 
many other evidences it is clear that the fine gold had become 
dim. Circumcision lingered 011, but the valley was full of dry 
bones, and as we shall see later, no wind of God was able to 
bring them to life again. Not only did the colony dwindle in 
number, it became very poor. The Chinese visitors mentioned 
above found that even the Sacred Courts were invaded by 
poverty-stricken families like the swallow who had found a 
nest for herself on the altar. Worse still, the knowledge of 
Hebrew was lost, and their faith suffered rapid deterioration. 
They claimed not to worship idols. If so, the lesson of the 
Captivity had burnt itself in. They also claimed that they 
did not inter-marry with the heathen when they were first 
discovered, but this is improbable especially when we consider 
how many Jews iu the Babylonian Captivity came back 
with foreign wives and had to be disciplined by Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 
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We find Jewish colonies in Cochin in the district of Malabar 
on the west coast of India who very early found their way 
thither. Among them Hebrew is still studied and the Jewish 
faith held in considerable purity. Why was it different with 
the Jews who found their way to Kaifengfu? Various reasons 
have beeu assigned. Perhaps the civilization they found on 
arrival was so much superior to their own that they yielded in 
the lapse of centuries and became absorbed. Possibly the 
Chinese merchant vanquished the Jewish merchant on his own 
ground. Certain it is that the sands of the desert finally sealed 
up the great trade routes across Central Asia, and the little 
colony, shut off from communication with its western friends, 
was an orphan indeed. A Jewish writer thinks that the 
Chinese tolerance had a bad effect upon the Jews, and also 
that they were overwhelmed by the excellence of the Chinese 
ethical system. The Synagogue was sold for what it would 
bring as building material and even the precious rolls of the 
Haw were sold into the hands of the unbelievers and are scat¬ 
tered over the libraries of Europe and America. 

The early Catholic missionaries exhibited little concern 
even for their conversion, and to this day there is no evidence 
that any Chinese Jew ever really became a Christian. It was 
reserved for modern times to suggest, even to Christians, the 
possibility of reviving the colony, “beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes.” Dr. Martin did his best to stir up wealthy Jews in the 
West to build a Synagogue in Kaifeng, justly pointing out 
that without such a building as a rallying point, the community 
was doomed. In recent years the wealthy Jews of Shanghai 
have attempted to revive Judaism among them. They invited 
some Chinese Jews to Shanghai and tried to teach them 
Hebrew. But the experiment was a failure. The easiest way 
to teach them the Old Testament was by giving them the 
Chinese version published by the Bible Societies. Accordingly 
they returned to Honan well supplied with copies, but there is 
no proof that they read them. Great hopes also were enter¬ 
tained, not so much for their conversion, as from the apologetic 
use which might be made of the fact that God’s ancient people 
have been discovered even in China. Some use, indeed, was 
made of the discovery in Dr. Martin’s “Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity,” but the fact excited little interest. 

If you were to visit the site of the Synagogue to-day a 
strange sight would meet your view. Who are these of foreign 
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aspect who now are seeking health by exercise upon the once 
sacred ground ? They are the Gentiles who are heirs to the 
promise made to faithful Abraham. If you inquire where the 
examination hall is in which our young friend Ngai took his 
M.A., you will be conducted to the spot and shown a few 
remaining cells. The rest of the site is occupied by the 
Provincial Parliament buildings and by the school for the 
preparation of students for going abroad to Europe and America. 
And what of the memorial stones on the old site ? They were 
in danger of the fate of the Nestorian tablet at Sianfu, and 
worse than that, in the absence of any care-taker, irreparable 
damage could easily be done to the inscriptions by any mis¬ 
chievous or malicious passer-by. A list of the family names 
had actually been hacked off the inscription before it was 
finally taken care of by one of the missions. The stones are 
now safely housed in a cathedral compound, within sound of 
the Songs of Zion. Alas I that there are no Jews now who, 
like their brethren In Jerusalem, could at the wailing place come 
and weep over them their despairing “Icbabod.” The colony 
was early called an orphan, for it lost its father, but it is itself 
now dead. “But if some of the branches were broken off, and 
thou, being a wild olive was grafted in among them and didst 
become partaker with them of the root of the fatness of the 
olive tree ; glory not over the branches.” “Behold the good¬ 
ness and severity of Jehovah.” 

- — •— ♦ »- 

Ideals for the Evangelistic Week 

WM. MACNAUGHTAN. 

A CALL TO CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 

NEW thing has emerged in the progress of the Kingdom. 
The Christian churches are coming to national self- 
consciousness and Christian movements are becoming 
international. Formerly there have been local move¬ 
ments, which may or may not have stimulated neighbouring 
churches and districts, but with the exception of Korea there 
have not been Christian movements which were national, much 
less international. The Manchurian Revival of 1908 was an 
overflow from the great Korean Revival, but it did not spread 
through the whole of Manchuria and it hardly passed beyond 
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the Manchurian borders. Now we see the beginning of some¬ 
thing new which may initiate one of the greatest epochs of the 
advance of the Kingdom. It is only a beginning, but it is a 
beginning with vitality in it. The campaign movement in 
China amongst the upper classes has stimulated the churches 
in India and Japan to undertake similar efforts. The resultant 
campaign in southern India during 1915 has stimulated the 
whole Indian Church of Christ to repeat the effort on a national 
scale. The Chinese Church, in turn, is responding to the same 
movement and is endeavouring to rally her great scattered and 
disunited forces in a national effort of aggressive evangelism 
during the Chinese New Year of 1917. 

The blood of every true Christian patriot should be stirred 
at this call. It is the first attempt at national Christian action. 
It gives the possibility of moving on a mighty front, and may well 
mean the beginning of a new corporate activity which shall 
grow and intensify till it moves this great nation, and so 
moving moves the world. To carry through this great move¬ 
ment with increasing success, will undoubtedly inspire still 
other nations to follow suit, including the great Christian 
nations of the West. 

the ideals of the movement. 

Certain ideals have come to the front which are not the 
product of any one mind, but have arisen as essential parts of 
this corporate action. 

1. Prayer .—The first ideal is the enlistment of the whole 
Christian community for service in intercession. The new 
ideal is not the holding of prayer meetings to which Christians 
are invited to attend, but the enlistment of individuals who 
undertake definitely to pray and to become members of a prayer 
group. The ideal is attained when every Christian is so 
enlisted, and takes part in his or her prayer group. For these 
groups, which meet in schools, colleges, hospitals, chapels, 
churches, shops, and homes, it is advisable to appoint leaders 
and supply prayer topics. 

2. Voluntary Service.'— Another ideal is the service of all. 
The movement fails in its ideal, if the salaried agents and the 
church leaders are the only workers and the others are mere 
hearers. This being so the movement stands for the enlist¬ 
ment of voluntary workers. To facilitate this, a sheet of 
suitable activities is being used in many places, the Christian 
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signing his name as undertaking some special work. Whilst 
this should be the permanent condition of church life, a 
beginning is made if Christians undertake, this voluntary 
service for the national evangelistic week. The greatest 
results will be obtained when vast numbers undertake in¬ 
dividual soul winning. Christian students, school children, 
hospital and church workers, merchants, mechanics, farmers, 
men, women, and children, should be out during the week to 
win their own kind, especially such as are already in touch 
with Christianity. 

3. Training .—Another ideal is that all such workers 
should receive a simple course of training. Those enlisted to 
win souls should be taught a short system of saving truth, 
otherwise their conversations usually lapse into a harangue 
against idolatry. Voluntary preachers should be taught an 
outline address. Those enlisted to give testimony should be 
helped to realize the type of testimony most beneficial, other¬ 
wise their testimony may be very material. For example (1) 
the difference to me since Christ freed me from superstition ; 
(2) victories over outstanding sins ; (3) changed homes, 
changed hopes, answers to prayer; (4) relief from demon 
possession, etc. Training is also required in methods of retain¬ 
ing and teaching the converts of the week. In every out- 
station or group of out-stations, a few days’ training classes 
should be held, by deputies seut to hold such classes. Some 
form of training is one of the ideals of this movement, which 
promises to be of most value to the future. It should lead up 
to every member being a student of the Bible and a member of 
a Bible study group. 

4. Gathering of Results .—Auother ideal is to lead each 
hearer to some simple decision. If they are far enough on to 
make the supreme decision, well and good, but if uot they 
should be encouraged to take some definite steps towards Christ. 
The most suitable form of doing this at present available is to 
induce the hearer to sign a card promising to enter a class for 
a short course of Bible teaching. 

5. Retaining of Results .—The ideal of this movement is 
that the Church should be trained to be increasingly able to 
retain the fruits of its evangelistic efforts. A spiritually cold 
Church cannot retain such fruits. Experience teaches that 
unless there is warm individual friendly contact with the 
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enquirers, they soon cease to come. For this reason individual 
evangelism is the most fruitful method, as the worker is more 
likely to cling to the friend he has led to Christ, until he is 
established in the Faith, As far as possible individuals should 
be put in charge of individuals. 

The foregoing does not deal with methods, but it shows 
that the ideals of the National Evangelistic Week are for every 
Christian, Chinese and foreign, learned and ignorant, young 
and old, to be unitedly in prayer, and to go forth together to 
bring to the Father his wandering children. 

. -*♦»- - 

3n flDenioriani: —Henry Dwight Porter 

rriR. Porter arrived in China in the summer of 1872, under the 
I I American Board, and was located in Tientsin. With the 
J_/ exception of a single predecessor of brief tenure of office, 
Dr. Porter was the pioneer medical missionary of his 
Mission, and his services were in demand in all of its five stations, 
which, under the imperfect travelling facilities of the time, were 
wide distances apart. In the spring of 1878, he assisted in dispens¬ 
ing relief in northern Shantung in the Great Famine then raging. 
Later in the year he returned to America, a year after bringing 
back a wife. 

In the spring of 1880 Dr. and Mrs. Porter, with his sister, 
Miss Mary H. Porter (after twelve years of educational work in 
Peking) were located at the new country station of P'ang Chuang, 
Shantung, whither two years later (after dwellings had been 
erected) they removed, and the station was formally opened, with 
tablets presented by various villages in gratitude for famine relief, 
and another tablet by church-members. All this was acknowledged 
by suitable feasts, and great goodwill prevailed. Dr. S. W. 
Williams (author of “The Middle Kingdom,” etc., etc.) left a 
modest sum of money to found this medical work, which was 
begun in mud huts, with few drugs, fewer instruments, and nothing 
worthy of being called equipment. Yet from this tiny seed has 
grown a flourishing and an umbrageous medical plant, recently 
opened in the city of Te Chou, a station on the Tientsiu-Pukow 
Railway. 

As an ordained as well as a medical missionary, Dr. Porter 
threw himself impartially into both the evangelistic and the medical 
developments of this great field, at that time embracing about 
twelve counties in Shantung and in Chihli. He found time, amid 
the pressure of many cares, to prepare a treatise on physiology 
which was for some decades a standard work. He also compiled a 
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book oil electricity, translated some of Mr, Moody's sermons and 
several hymns for the Blodget-Goodrich hymnal. The cares and 
the anxieties of the terrible pre-boxer year of 1899 in the Shantung 
province quite equalled the storm of the disaster in the following 
spring. Dr. Porter's highly sympathetic and affectionate nature 
could not endure the strain, and his health failed. 

He and his sister, with a few friends from the London Mission, 
escaped under escort of the provincial governor, Yuan Shih-k‘ai, 
to the capital, thence by boat to Chefoo. If Dr. Porter had been 
willing to leave China at that juncture, it is quite possible that his 
health might have been restored. But an impelling sense of duty 
called him—and his sister—to Tientsin, where they cared for the 
missionary refugees when the siege in Peking was raised. Leaving 
China late in November he was able with difficulty to reach Egypt, 
and at length America. After several experiments elsewhere, he 
settled in La Mesa, near San Diego, California, where he died 
October 25th, 1916. 

Dr, Porter belonged to a rare family connected, by descent 
from Jonathan Edwards, with many other families of light and 
leading. His remarkable mother belonged to a family originally 
Huguenot immigrants. His father was the pioneer Protestant pastor 
in what is now Chicago. The whole family atmosphere was of a 
missionary character, and neither he nor anyone else among them 
ever entertained the thought that his unusual gifts and graces were 
too precious to be gladly given for the uplift of China. Such a 
life deserves to be held in permanent remembrance, as it will be by 
all the wide circle of those who appreciated and loved him. 

Arthur H. Smith. 


—• ■ mrn ~ . . 

Our Book Table 

Symbols or the Way.— Far East and West. By the How. Mrs. E. A. 

Gordon. Maruzen £ Co., Lid., Japan , 1916. 

We confess to having taken up this book in a casual sort of 
way, interested only in obtaining sufficient acquaintance with it to 
pen a decent review, but we soou found ourselves carefully and 
thoughtfully studying its contents without any thought as to 
what we should write about them. We have read these lectures 
carefully from cover to cover, and without pledging ourselves to 
the gifted authoress’s thesis that “The Doctrine of the Aum, the 
Jewel in the Lotus, was the special message of St. Thomas to the 
Far East, just as St. Paul taught justification by faith to the 
West,” we are ready to join issue with her in the opinion that 
what we now know as Mahayaua Buddhism is probably a form of 
primitive Christianity. Those who have been “offended” by 
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Dr. Timothy Richard’s writings on this topic will do well to 
master this new study in comparative chronology before registering 
their opinions as final. The book is a mine of suggestive 
research, which will be warmly welcomed by all unprejudiced 
scholars. We should have liked to have found a little more con¬ 
structive reasoning. Mrs. Gordon raises queries which she leaves 
unanswered. The book, which is printed on supercalender paper 
with eighteen half-tones and two woodcuts is a challenge to the 
missionary body of Korea, China, and Japan to consider their 
relations with the faith of many of the people among whom they 
dwell. 

C. S. M. 


Hidden Pictures. By Ada R. Habershon. Messrs, Oliphants and Co., 
Edinburgh and London. Cloth 1/6 net. 

The writer re-tells a number of Old Testament stories, with 
the purpose of bringing out their hidden meaning. “These 
hidden pictures,” it is explained, “are called types.” In her 
introduction the author claims that a “ study of the types is an 
unfailing antidote for the modern poison” and “ insidious attrac¬ 
tions of so-called higher criticism.” 

In typology a writer often skates over very thin ice, and this 
work is no exception to the rule. Ishamael and Isaac represent 
“ the difference between living under the law and being born 
again under grace. Those who believe on the Tord Jesus Christ 
become God’s own children . . . and nothing they can do alters 
(sic) the fact—God will not turn them out because of bad be¬ 
haviour.” p. 20. On page 24 we read, “Here the type fails or 
changes.” Joseph is a type of Christ and is sold as a slave for 
20 pieces of silver, p. 41, To all intested in typology this book 
will probably appeal, but to others it may prove a mental and 
spiritual irritant. 


Christ in Holy Scriptures. Being a study in the name of Jehovah “ The 
Lord." By the Rev. Francis E. Denham, M.A. With a Foreword by 
the Rev. Prebendary H. E. Fox. Oliphants, Ltd. Cloth 1/6. 

The author states that “ the object of the book is to show that 
the L,ord Jesus Christ is to be found in his Personal Presence 
and Power throughout the whole of the New Testament.” The 
Son of God fore-determined to become Son of man “ was Jehovah, 
the second Person in the Holy Trinity.” “That Jesus Christ is 
Lord (i.e., Jehovah) to the glory of God the Father.” The book 
contains an interesting and helpful study of the names and 
designations of God. 


Bible Battles. By Eettice Bell. Oliphants , Ltd. Cloth 3/6. 

The well known and popular author of “Go to Bed Stories,” 
“The Tuck-Me-Up Book,” and other fascinating tales for children 
has written a bright and interesting account of the battles of 
Joshua, Gideon, and Saul. In view of the fact that the author’s 
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young friends will soon be studying astronomy and the wonderful 
law of God’s other Book, the Book of Nature, we would venture to 
suggest to the author a reconsideration of her explanation of 
Joshua x: 12-14 (p* 62): “People have often wished in vain to 
stop the clock, but God actually did it at Joshua’s desire.” 
“ Hour after hour it (the sun) blazed in its full strength, while the 
mid-day shadows never lengthened by a bair’s-breadth.” 


Children op South America. By Katherine A. Hodge. Oliphants t 
Ltd. Cloth 1/6. 

This is a most interesting volume of Oliphants’ “Other Hands 
Series.” Written by Mrs. Hodge, especially'for young people, her 
purpose is to enlist their sympathy with the sorrows and needs of 
South American childhood. There are eight beautiful coloured 
pictures. Auy boy or girl would welcome this book as a birth¬ 
day present or as a school prize. It is well written, bright, and 
instructive. 


The Political Principles op Mencius. By Francis C. M. Wei, M.A., 
Shanghai. Printed by the Presbyterian Mission Press } and on sale at the 
Mission Book Co. Price $1.50. 

Dr. Jackson in his Foreword to this work of a former pupil 
of his, at Boone School (now University), bears his testimony to 
Mr. Wei’s Chinese scholarship and to the importance of Chinese 
Christian students having an acquaintance with Western literature 
so that they may assist in supplying an effective Christian 
apologetic. 

Mr. Wei in his introduction points out that at the time of the 
Revolution many Chinese thinkers and leaders held the opinion 
that Mencius should be given the place of honour so long held by 
Confucius. He does not himself advocate this but at the same 
time he points out that the teachings of Mencius breathe a real 
democratic spirit, presenting in this a great contrast with his 
predecessor, Confucius. The book deals with “The Life and 
Writings of Mencius” ; “ His Teaching in General” ; “ His Con¬ 
ception of the State” ; “ Form and Organization of Government ” ; 
“The Function of the State,” etc. The author quotes with 
sympathy Kunz-sun Chau’s words concerning his Master’s teach¬ 
ing : “Uofty and admirable are your principles, but to put them 
into practice may well be likened to ascending the heavens; 
something which cannot be reached:” p. 98. Mr. Wei himself 
sums up his own conviction in the following words (p. 99) : 
“Mencius has given China noble ideas and magnificent principles 
of politics. But he can give China no power to put them into 
practice.” He claims that Jesus Christ alone, being both God and 
man, is the true sovereign whom Mencius declared must come and 
for whom Mencius waited in vain. He alone can endow the 
teachings of Chiua’s sages with life and power. 

We heartily commend this book to ail students of Chinese 
thought, and trust that Mr. Wei will continue his valuable studies 
along these lines and that many other Western-trained Chinese 
students will imitate his example, 
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In a second edition the Chinese characters of Mr. Wei’s name 
should be given. This has been done with the other Chinese 
names in footnotes and is most helpful to readers with some 
knowledge of Chinese. 

B. 


Abraham, and Other Poems. By Miss Emily King, Peking. Mission 
Book Co. 8y cents. 

It is a puzzle how a busy lady, as the authoress is, can find 
time for the writing of poetry, and a greater puzzle to understand 
that she writes so freshly and convincingly upon all subjects—for 
Abraham does not figure largely in the book—with a true poetic 
instinct amid such surroundings as in Peking. Some of these are 
little gems in their way. There may be an occasional limping line, 
but the thoughts are vividly expressed, and the language is chaste 
and virile. In some pieces the authoress rises to great heights of 
vision, but always she writes with devout earnestness and true 
conception of the meaning of the gift of poetry. She has done 
well in publishing this small book of 95 pages, and we are sure 
that all readers will thank her for the inspiration and delight of 
this booklet. We shall be looking forward to much more from this 
able peu and fertile brain. 


# & 'gr % — Chinese Officialdom, with translations, 

i$t 5?. Presidential Mandates, with translations. By Chao Shao- 
LUng. Cheng tu (.. M, M. Press. 

The first is a very handy booklet of 34 pages, which all 
missionaries should have on their desks, or, as it is so small, fn 
their pockets, for reference. The officials in Peking, with the 
boards to'which they are related, the provincial, civil, and military 
officials, officers of the navy, titles and ranks, decorations, orders 
of merit, p etc., are given in Chinese and English. Very useful. 
Our readers had better buy quickly before the titles are again 
changed! 

The second gives 36 mandates, well chosen and dealing with 
many aspects of government activities, and translations taken for 
the most part from the North Chhia Herald. It is intended 
primarily to assist Chinese students, but other students will also 
find it an exceedingly useful compilation. 


I* lit ^ fit* The Religious Work of a City Y. M. C. A. By S, C. I^eung. 

Association Press, is cents . 

An excellent guide to all who are interested in this valuable 
adjunct to the Christian forces in China. It is well written, in 
crisp language, and covers practically the whole area. It should 
prove of great assistance. 


Deeper Truths Tracts. Regeneration, ® by Dr. MacGillivray: 
WM The Divinity of Christ, and 4 K M ^ ^ A> THE 

Incarnation, by Dr. Hopkyn Rees. C. L. S., Shanghai . $2.25per 100. 

Worthy of their predecessors in every way. The style is of 
the best, the treatment is suggestive rather than exhaustive, and 
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they should be sent all over the country and placed in the hands of 
studious people. For the evangelistic campaigns they should prove 
of great helpfulness. 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following :— 

For the Healing of the Nations. Report of the B. & F. B. Society for 1916. 
To All the Nations. Report of the C. M. S, for 1915-1916. 

Emmanuel Medical Mission, Nanking, West River. September 1916. 
Institution for the Chinese Blind, Shanghai. Annual report 1915-1916, 
with illustrated booklets, in English and Chinese. 

Cultivation of the Home Church for Foreign Missions, New York. 
Alcohol in China, by Dr. Park, Soochow. Paper read before the Soochow 
Missionary k Association. 


H SR. The Next Life. By Rev. J. REIT) Howatt, adapted and 
translated by A. J. H, Moule, M.A., of the C. M, S. Published by the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 15 cents. 

The Chinese title seems unfortunate, as it has a meaning 
which the author never intended. It is, as Bishop Norris states in 
the preface, a suggestive book, and deals with a subject which is 
much in the minds of people in the days of upheaval and loss, and 
when views of the future state are being recast in some quarters. 
The style, on the whole, is good, but might have been clearer in 
a few isolated places, It is profitable reading, and deserves serious 
thought which cannot fail to enlighten and comfort. 


The IyiFE and Teachings of Jesus Christ. In Modern English , with 
Commentary. Compiled by Geo. A. Fitch, B.Sc. Commercial Press, 
Shanghai. Price 40 cents per copy. 

This is an attempt to give a simple, concise, and harmonious 
account of the Life and Teachings of Jesus, but more particularly 
the Life, and is especially adapted, both the text and the notes, 
for use by Chinese learning English, or who already have a 
knowledge of English and to whom a connected and concurrent 
account would naturally appeal. The notes and explanations at 
the foot of each page are well prepared, and give just such informa¬ 
tion as a Chinese reading English would like to have. 

In the beginning there is an Analytical Outline of the whole, 
giving references to the Gospels Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and at 
the close an Index to the Gospel passages used, followed by a 
General Index, all which enhance the value of the work for the 
classroom as well as for private reading. The book should have a 
wide circulation. 

G. 


“The Nrstorian Monument in China.” S. P. C. K ., London . joJOnet , 
obtainable , if desired, from England , or locally at $7,50. 

Students of ‘'things Chinese’’ will be grateful to Professor 
A. Y. Saeki, of the Waseda University, Tokio, for his most valuable 
volume upon “Tne Nestorlan Monument in China.” 

The age of patronage, like the age of chivalry, is almost dead 
and is refreshing to note that it is through the generosity of the 
Marquis of Salisbury that the Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
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tian Knowledge has been able to provide us with such an elaborate 
and expensive work at such a modest cost. 

Romance is not common in Chinese mission work (though 
there are some who romance about it!). Yet no one can deny that 
the Nestoriau Stone pulsates with romance. The Tablet refers to 
itself as “ the Teaching Stone” of the “luminous Religion” and 
in the hands of its enthusiastic interpreter it has much to teach, 
and makes all luminous. To congratulate this brilliant Japanese 
writer upon his Chinese scholarship would be an indiscretion, if 
not an impertinence, for all self-respecting Japanese scholars have 
as thorough a knowledge as any Chinese of every jot and tittle of 
the classics and literature of China, As well congratulate an 
American upon his acquaintance with English, and expect him to 
feel pleased! 

Professor Sayce of Oxford fame, in introducing the author, 
says rightly that “ the book is full of new light as well as of new 
facts.” Much “will be new to most of its readers, who will be 
surprised to learn that it seemed possible that Christianity would 
be the state religion of the Chinese Empire” in the T‘ang Dynasty 
(618-906 A.D.), the most brilliant period of the national history. 
The Moabite Stone and the Rosetta Stone are fairly familiar but 
bow few realize that in the Nestorian Tablet at Hsiaufu we have a 
priceless treasure—the one solitary heirloom of the Assyrian Chris¬ 
tianity which came to China in 635 A.D. ? 

The Monument itself was erected, or unveiled, in 781 A.D. 
but is unheard of after the fierce persecution of 845 A.D. It 
appears to have been buried and to have lain for nearly 800 years 
until it was accidentally dug up in 1625 A.D.—only to be denounced 
as a Jesuit imposture ! The genuineness of the inscription and its 
historic value are now beyond all question, and the exhaustive 
research of Professor Saeki has shed a flood of light upon all the 
problems connected with the stone. 

Readers of Marco Polo and other early visitors to China will 
know that Nestoriauism is described as a living Church in the 
eleventh and again in the fifteenth centuries. But like the rivers 
which are lost in the desert, this river of life was swallowed up in 
the surrounding sands of heathenism. The Syrian preachers seem 
to have tried to tone down the edges of their faith, to conform to 
their surroundings, to fraternise with Buddhism, and hence, in part, 
this dire Nemesis ! 

Professor Saeki, in a masterly introduction of 160 pages, pre¬ 
sents us with all the fruits of his own study and those of his 
illustrious predecessors, chiefly Hue, Wylie, Eegge, Moule, and 
Havret. 

Part two contains a translation of the inscription, followed 
by nearly eighty pages of elucidating notes upon the text. 

The appendices contain the full Syro-Chinese text of the 
inscription and the book is adorned with eight illustrations includ¬ 
ing those of the famous stone. 

We are furnished also with a bibliography which is valuable 
and with an index which is indispensable. We miss a bibliography 
of Chinese or Japanese works upon the theme, and mourn that, as 
yet, it is Japanese scholars rather than Chinese that have studied 
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this ancient monument—so precious and so neglected ! Who was 
Nestorius? Is Nestorianism extinct? or is it extant in the'‘secret 
society of the Chin Tan Chiao? How far has Nestorianism Chris¬ 
tianised Buddhism? Why did Nestorianism fail? These, and a 
score of other questions find their origin and their answer within 
the covers of this arresting work. 


Helps and Hints on Christian Endeavor Topics tor 1917. (In 
English'), 23 cents. ® |@J -t? It t§ (Same as above , Chinese). 5 cents. 

$ 0 ) IS 0 4 ?- M (The same simplified for Juniors). 3 cents. Mission 
Book Co., Shanghai. 

We all recognize the importance of training the membership 
of our churches in the art of leading meetings. To have a service 
which they themselves control and conduct, means a sense of vivid 
personal interest. It means also a quickened sense of fellowship 
with the Christian movement in its working capacity, a stimulus to 
Bible study, practice for lay-evangelism, and other obvious benefits. 
In an increasing number of churches the organization of a Christian 
Endeavor Society has furnished this opportunity. In order to 
assist in the preparation for these weekly meetings, either as leaders 
or as hearers who also have a responsibility for the success of their 
meeting, two little booklets have been prepared by Dr. P. F. Price 
and his Chinese collaborator, Mr. Yu An Eoh. It is a very 
genuiue pleasure to recommend these to all C. E. Societies and 
similar groups of Christians organized for mutual growth. The 
Topics cover a wide range, but are all intimately related to practical 
questions of Christian living. The treatment is fresh and sugges¬ 
tive, while simple and popular. Illustrations are hinted at which 
can be readily enlarged, and there are numerous references to 
Chinese life, as well as familiar classical allusions. The Chinese 
style especially commends itself as being at once dear and readable. 
Another feature is the amazingly low cost. The larger book sells 
for five cents, thus furnishing fifty-two miniature sermons at about 
one cash each. The smaller book for juniors costs only three cents. 
Surely, at this rate, which is evidently less than the cost of printing, 
every member of every Society ought to have his own copy. 

J. E. S. 


In Preparation. 

New Series of Commentaries on the N. T. C. b. S. 

New Witness Series, ed. Dr. Parker. C. b. S. 

McMnrray’s Practice for Teachers. A. A. Bullock. 

Church and State. Isaac Mason. C. b- S. 

The Pocket Companion Series by Rev. A. Murray, D.D., Trans, by J. Vale. 

(1) The Secret of Intercession. 

(2) The Secret of Adoration. 

?3) The Secret of the Abiding Presence. 

(4) The Secret of Faith bife, 

D. MacG. 


The Devotional Commentary in Chinese. 

The Devotional Commentary is a publication of the Religious 
Tract Society of London which has had a wide circulation and is 
largely used by missionaries in China and in other lands. 
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The Devotional Commentary aims simply and solely at helping 
the spiritual life of those that use it. There is no lack of commen¬ 
taries which approach the text of Holy Scripture from the critical 
side: nor yet of those which, in addition to being critical, are 
exegetical. But it is difficult for Bible readers to find modern 
commentaries dealing with the books of the Bible solely as helps 
to belief and to right conduct. The Devotional Commentary is 
designed to fill this gap. In every case the aim is so to comment 
upon the words of Holy Scripture as to help the spiritual life of the 
reader. Every volume is primarily and distinctively a devotional 
volume—a book which the Bible reader can take up day by day 
and find it aid him in applying the words of Holy Scripture to the 
needs of his own personal character and life. 

The Chinese translation will be designed to help that large 
class of our Chinese brethren who are valuable workers though 
they have not had the benefit of theological training. Its aim will 
be to deepen the spiritual life of the reader: make him a better 
Christian and so a better worker. 

The style is to be high class Mandarin so that the book may 
be readily understanded of the common people. 

The first volumes—Genesis and Romans, by Rev. W. H. 
Griffith Thomas, D.D., are in the capable hands of Rev. J. Vale. 
Several oilers of help from skilled translators have been received 
and it is hoped soon to have a number of volumes in hand at once. 

Each volume will make a book of about 200 pages. An 
announcement as to price, etc., will be made when the work is a 
little further forward and subscription orders will be invited. 

It is believed that this Mandarin Commentary on the Man¬ 
darin Bible will be warmly welcomed and largely used. 

J. Darroch, Agent for R. T. S. in China. 


China Church Y«Ar Book, 1916, (3rdyear) ij 1 f I ^ 11 ^ i. Edited 
by Rev. C, Y. Chung, Chinese Secretary, China Continuation Committee. 

This is the most wonderful 50 cent book of the year and you 
can get it in cheaper binding for 40 cents. It contains 440 pages, 
100 articles, 20 maps and charts. 50 Chinese and 30 foreigners 
have been commaudeered by Mr. Cheng to do his bidding in 
furnishing the material. The book is a masterly summary of the 
multifarious activities of the Chinese Church during the year. If 
all our helpers read It, it would be a liberal education in itself. 
In fact, colleges should put it oh their curriculum and make their 
students take 90 per cent on an examination. This is the third 
year of issue and the circulation of the work is deservedly in¬ 
creasing. For some of the matter the English Year Book has been 
drawn on but most of the articles are original. Thus we have:— 

Eeading Events of the Year in China, Hon. C, T. Wang. 

A Year of Revival Meetings, Rev. Ding U-mei. 

Eecture Department of the Y. M. C. A., D. Z. T. Yui. 

Education in China, Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D., 

The Eeprosy Problem in China, Dr. Henry Fowler. 

Survey of Social Service in China, Prof. D. H. Kulp, II. 

Industrial Work in China, W. H. Gleysteeu, Peking. 
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The accomplished editor is the soul of the work and himself 
contributes two notable articles:— 

Reading Events in the Life of the Church. 

A Year’s New Books and Publications. 

Of course the activities of the China Continuation Committee, 
especially in matters relating to the Chinese Church, are here 
authoritively recorded ; in fact, we believe that, apart from other 
excellent service, the Chinese Year Book is the finest fruit of the 
great conferences. If the Chinese churches get the Year book 
habit and carefully study these illuminating chapters, the exercise 
will go a long way to that consummation devoutly to be wished, 
viz., a self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating Church. 
This Year Book will also help the scattered Christian communities 
to realize that they are one whole and the Church will find its 
soul. Already that Church has attained to a measure of self- 
consciousness. A course of reading in this series of Church Year 
Books undoubtedly minimizes the handicap of our divisions and if 
bye and bye the Chinese churches approach the ideal of one 
Chinese Church for China, the impartial historian of the future 
will give due credit to this work. As far as we know no other of 
the great Asiatic churches has as yet a similar book in their 
vernacular. Would that they might have such an excellent 
volume to be the stimulus and guide of their work as these volumes 
are in China. We congratulate Pastor Cheng on this portion of 
his labour for the general good. 

Copies of 1914 and 1915 are now offered at half price, if 
ordered with 1916 issue. We must not omit to add that even 
foreign missionaries will find things here that are deeply interesting; 
at all events they should do all they can to circulate the volume. 

D. MacG. 


We have received an advance sheet showing the Contents of 
the January issue of the International Review of Missions, such as, 
Survey of the Year 1916, including China, Japan, etc.; Japanese 
Nationalism and Mission Schools in Chosen; Realities of Missionary 
Life; the Place of the Home in the Work of Foreign Missions, etc., 
all of which give promise of a most interesting number, and is, we 
are sure, but an exponent of what may be expected all the year 
through. As this Quarterly is so ably conducted and has no higher 
aim than to serve the best interests of the missionary body, it is 
heartily recommended to all who seek to attain the greatest 
efficiency as well as proficiency in their work. 
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Correspondence 


PROGRESS OP LUTHERAN UNION. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

The Recorder for July, 1915, 
contained a report of the Union 
Lutheran Conference held in 
April that year at the Central 
China Union Lutheran Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary at Shekow. It 
had for a long time been felt in 
the various Lutheran missions, 
that these, in order to contribute 
the best of which they were 
capable toward the building up 
of the Church of Christ in China, 
ought to get together among 
themselves in some kind of a 
federation or organic union. To 
this end was held the conference 
at Shekow in April last year. 
Most of the Lutheran missions 
in Ceutral China participated in 
this conference. As shown in the 
report above mentioned this con¬ 
ference really attained more than 
the promoters of it had dared to 
hope for. It revealed a strong 
desire on the part of practically 
all who were present that the 
various Lutheran missions work¬ 
ing in China might eventually be 
merged in one united “Djung- 
Hwa Sin-I-Hwei.” 

To this end the conference 
elected a “continuation com¬ 
mittee” called the Temporary 
Council of the Lutheran Church 
of China, and this Council in 
turn appointed sub-committees on 
Church Organization, Common 
Church Book, Literature, and 
Union College, these committees 
to be responsible to and work 
under the direction of the 
Council. 

During the year and a half 
since the conference the com¬ 
mittees have all been at work, 


and have reached a point in their 
work that made it seem wise to 
call a meeting of the Council. 
Such a meeting was held at 
Shekow on the 20th and 21st of 
October this year. All members 
of the Council were present. 

It being reported that ail the 
committees expected to be ready 
to present final reports some 
time during the coming year, 
the question arose of when-and 
where to hold the next General 
Conference. A proposition was 
laid before the Council by the 
Lutherans who summer on Ki- 
kungshau. Next year being the 
Quadri-Centennial of the begin¬ 
ning of the Reformation, the Lu¬ 
therans of the Kikungslian com¬ 
munity have decided to com¬ 
memorate this event in a series 
of meetings and services to be 
held during the last week of 
August (26th to 29th), and to 
suggest to the Council to call a 
General Lutheran Conference to 
be held on Kikungslian in con¬ 
nection with this Reformation 
Festival. The Council hopes, 
however, that many missions not 
represented at the last General 
Conference and having no repre¬ 
sentative on the Council,will send 
delegates to the next General 
Conference, and therefore did 
not wish to act in this matter 
without having submitted the 
question to the various missions 
for their advice. A circular 
letter is being sent to the Chair¬ 
man and Secretary (or some 
other member) of each of the 
Lutheran missions listed iu the 
Directory of Protestant Missions 
in China. It is earnestly hoped 
that all will respond, and that 
the next General Conference, 
whether held on Kikungslian in 
August, or at some other place 
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later in the year, may be rep¬ 
resentative of all Lutheran 
missions in China and able to 
do much toward making the 
“Djung-Hwa Sin-I-Hwei” an 
actual fact. 

A goodly number of other 
matters were considered by the 
Council. Thus steps were taken 
to secure an authorized trans¬ 
lation of the Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion. The Literature Committee 
was requested to prepare and 
publish a book on the Reforma¬ 
tion, to be ready for the Quadri- 
Ceutennia! next year. As a 
missionary allocated to do liter¬ 
ary work will soon become editor 
of “The Lutheran/’ at present 
published as a monthly, it was 
recommended as soon as possible 
to expand the paper into a 
bi-weekly, and ultimately a 
weekly. While grateful for the 
work that has beeu done by way 
of preparing Christian hymns 
for the Chinese Church, it was 
felt that the Lutheran Church 
possesses a wealth of hymns as 
yet not accessible to the Chinese 
Church., A committee was there¬ 
fore elected to edit and add to 
the already existing material 
with a view to having the draft 
of a Union Lutheran Hymnal 
ready to lay before the General 
Conference. In all branches of 
the Lutheran Church the peri¬ 
scopes of the Ancient Church are 
used. But to these the various 
national churches of Europe 
have added series of their own, 
none of which are entirely 
uniform, and therefore not suit¬ 
able to be adopted by all parts 
of the Chinese Lutheran Church. 
In view of this fact a committee 
was appointed to work out a 
uniform system of periscopes for 
the Church in China. 

The College question called 
forth a lively debate. Two main 
propositions were discussed. The 


one plan calls for two cdlleges 
for Central China, one to be 
located somewhere in Hunan, 
the other in Honan. The other 
plan calls for one central institu¬ 
tion to be located near Hankow, 
preferably, perhaps, in the 
vicinity of the theological semin¬ 
ary at Shekow. While no vote 
was taken the debate seemed to 
indicate that the majority of the 
members favored the latter plan. 
There was only one opinion as to 
the primary aim and purpose of 
such an institution, viz., to turn 
out well-trained men willing and 
able to enter the direct serv¬ 
ice of the church as pastors, 
evangelists, teachers, physicians, 
etc., and that therefore special 
thought must be taken not only to 
thorough scholarship, but even 
more to creating and maintaining 
an atmosphere of positive Chris¬ 
tian influence. 

The Committee on Common 
Church Book reported progress. 
Drafts were ready in Chinese 
and English of (i) The Fuller 
Form for Morning Service, (2) 
The Shorter Form for Morning 
Service, (3) Order of Service at 
Out-stations where no pastor is 
present, (4) Order of Communion 
Service (Chinese only). The 
committee was urged to continue 
its work along the same general 
lines with a view to having the 
draft of a complete Church Book 
ready to submit to the General 
Conference. 

The Committee on Organiza¬ 
tion met before and after the 
session of the Council. This 
committee has its work well in 
hand. The rough draft of a 
constitution drawn up at the 1915 
conference is being revised and 
amplified. The plan calls for 
one general organization to be 
divided into Synods, each of the 
present missions constituting a 
Synod. 
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More might be reported but 
the above will show the reader 
along what lines the work is 
being done, and should be en¬ 
couraging to all who hope for its 
final and not very distant con¬ 
summation in “The Lutheran 
Church of China.” 

N. Astrup Larsen, Secretary . 


THE MISSIONARY HOME. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : It may be desirable 
to make it known through your 
next issue, lest any misapprehen¬ 
sion arise from reading the letter 
from Dr. Price in the November 
Recorder, that it is for the 
present intended to continue the 
Home as usual. The kindly 
written words of that letter echo 
the many such messages that 
have reached us to similar effect 
since it became known that 
in consequence of our sense of 
inability to keep it on much 
longer we had a desire to be 
relieved of its care. 

It was with the hope that an 
effort might be undertaken in 
some way to arrange for its 
being put on a permanent basis 
before we do find it necessary 
to close it, rather than wait 
till that has been done, ere 
going to work to ‘ fill the gap * 
when the Home was closed, 
that we did mention the matter 
at all. My wife and I so much 
feel what a difficulty it would 
make for those who had always 
depended on finding a ready 
access whenever necessity arose, 
to some day discover it had 
ceased to be without any other 
means having been provided to 
meet the case; this has led us to 
reconsider the discontinuance at 
ones. We cannot,however,prom¬ 
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ise to continue for any length 
of time. Probably we may keep 
open to the end of next year 
(1917) or so, hoping possibly 
some persons may be found in the 
meantime who would feel led to 
undertake it after us. 

Yours truly, 

Edward Evans. 
Shanghai, December 20th, 1916. 

KIKUNGSHAN SCHOOL EOR MIS¬ 
SIONARIES* CHILDREN. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.*‘ 

A recent number of the Re¬ 
corder spoke of schools for 
missionaries’ children. There 
Is one such school which your 
correspondent has not seen men¬ 
tioned in your pages, viz., Unity 
School on Kikungshan. This 
school has existed for a number 
of years, but it is only this last 
year that it has been able to 
move into its own home, a fine 
new brick building of full base¬ 
ment and two stories. The 
school has accommodation for 
fifty to sixty children. It belongs 
to four American Lutheran mis¬ 
sions working in Honan and 
northwestern Hupeh. The home 
constituency of each of these has 
allocated $1,000 gold for a build¬ 
ing. But owing to war prices 
and other unforeseen contingen¬ 
cies the building has cost nearer 
twice the original estimate of 
$4,000 gold. East summer 
several thousand taels for equip¬ 
ment were raised by private 
subscription among the members 
of the four missions. The school 
aims to give the equivalent of 
an American high school educa¬ 
tion. Last year the school had 
only two teachers. But this 
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year a pastor and his wife (a 
trained nurse) and a matron 
have been added to the staff. 
At present there are about thirty 
children in attendance. As long 


as there is room the school is 
glad to welcome children from 
outside the four cooperating 
missions. 

Correspondent. 


Missionary News 


The Thirteenth Meeting of the 
Executive of the China 
Continuation Committee. 

E. C. EOBSNSTINE. 

The thirteenth regular meeting 
of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee was held in Shanghai on 
November 2o~22nd, 1916. 

There were present: Rev. 
Shen Wen-ch'ing, Chairman; 
Dr. R. C. Beebe, Rev. Z. T. 
Kaung, Rev. Eiu Fang, Rev. J. 
Walter Eowrie, D.D., Rev. J. 
T. Proctor, D.D., Rev. Arthur 
H. Smith, D.D., and David Z. 
T. Yui, Esq,, and the Secre¬ 
taries. 

Reports of Secretaries: The 
Chinese and foreigu secretaries 
presented reports covering the 
Committee's work since the 
Annual Meeting. This included 
the printing and mailing to 
every missionary family in 
China, and to the home offices 
of societies carryiug on work in 
China, the “Proceedings” of 
the Fourth Annual Meeting; the 
preparation and issue through 
the Christian literature Society 
of the “China Mission Year 
Book” and the “Directory of 
Protestant Missions”; the prepar¬ 
ation of most of the material for 
the third issue of the “China 
Church Year Book,” and the 
printing of statistics furnished 
by tbe Missions; the work of 
Rev. A. E. Warnshius in connec¬ 
tion with the Forward Evangel¬ 


istic Movement, and the big 
task of beginning to classify and 
make available for ready refer¬ 
ence the information regarding 
missionary and church work 
that has thus far been gathered 
by the Committee. During 
these months both the Chinese 
and foreign secretaries and the 
national evangelistic secretary 
have attended a number of con¬ 
ferences and meetings of various 
kinds in different parts of China 
and have delivered addresses 011 
the Committee’s work. 

Resignations: Resignations 

from the Committee, of Rev. 
Bishop J. W. Basliford, EE.D., 
and of Rev. J. T. Proctor, D.D., 
owing to their expectation of 
being out of China until after 
the next annual meeting, were 
accepted. The vacancy thus 
made on the Executive Com¬ 
mittee was filled by the election 
of Rev. G. A. Clayton, and on 
the General Committee, by the 
election of Rev. C. H. Fenn, 
D.D., and Rev. J. V. Eatimer. 

Mr. Hoste’s resignation from 
the Chairmanship of the Com¬ 
mittee on Comity, owing to the 
unexpected delay in his return 
to China, was not accepted. 

Additions to Special Com¬ 
mittees : The following persons 
were elected members of Special 
Committees, their names having 
been recommended by members 
of these Committees. 
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Forward Evangelistic Com¬ 
mittee : Rev. J. H. Blackstone, 
Nanking, Ku.; Dr. Frank A. 
Keller, Changsha, Hunan; Dr. 
F. J. Tooker, Siangtan, Hunan ; 
Rev. A. J. Brace, Chengtu, Sze., 
(corresponding member). Cur¬ 
riculum Bible Study: Arthur 
Rugh, Esq., Y.M.C.A., Shang¬ 
hai ; Rev. W. M. Smith, Soo- 
chow, Ku.; Rev. H. G. Brown, 
M.A., Chengtu, Sze., (corres¬ 
ponding member); and Rev. H. 
F. Rudd, Ph.D., Suifu, Sze., 
(corresponding member). Bible 
Study for Preachers and Pastors: 
Rev. Alexander Paul, Wuhu, 
Anhwei. Survey and Occupa¬ 
tion : Rev. H. J. Openshaw, 
Yachowfu, Sze., and Dr. F. J. 
Tooker, Siaugtau, Huuan (both 
corresponding members). Ad- 
minis tration of Mission Organi¬ 
zations on the Field: Rev. F. 
W. Bible, Hangchow, Cbe. 
Administrate of Union Insti¬ 
tutions: Rev. J. Iy. Stewart, 
Chengtu, Sze., (corresponding 
member). 

A dominating Committee : la 
view of the difficulties which the 
Nominating Committee expe¬ 
riences at each Annual Meeting, 
in its endeavor to make the China 
Continuation Committee and its 
Special Committees truly repre¬ 
sentative of the many different 
interests represented by the 
Missions and Churches in China, 
it was voted to instruct the 
Secretaries in consultation with 
the Chairmen of the Special 
Committees, to make a full study 
of the problems connected with 
the work of the Nominating 
Committee at the Annual Meet¬ 
ing, and to report at the next 
meeting of the Executive. 

Associate Chinese Secretary: 
Correspondence with the Wesle¬ 
yan Methodist Missionary So¬ 
ciety regarding the call to Rev. 
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Shell Wen-ch'ing to become 
Associate Chinese Secretary, was 
read. Mr. Shen stated that it 
would probably be necessary to 
wait until the next meeting of 
the Synod, in February, 1917, 
before a final answer could 
be given. The whole matter 
was entrusted to the Committee 
appointed at the previous 
meeting of the Executive, with 
power. This Committee con¬ 
sists of: Rev. J. Walter Eowrie, 
Mr. David Z. T. Yui, Dr. R. C. 
Beebe, and the Secretaries. 

Religious Liberty and the 
movement to make Confucianism 
the State Religion: A letter 
from the Kiangsu Federation 
Council to the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee, in connec¬ 
tion with the present move¬ 
ment to make Confucianism 
the State Religion in China, 
was read. Rev. Ch'eng Ching- 
yi and Dr. J. Walter Lowrie 
were appointed a Committee to 
confer with Rev. R. T. Bryan, 
D.D., aud Rev. Ku Cliiai Sli'ing, 
the Chairman and Secretary of 
the Kiangsu Federation Council, 
regarding the thought of the 
Council in the matter, and to 
draft a suitable reply. 

The Executive Committee 
spent a large part of the time at 
this meeting discussing this 
important question aud the 
possibility of its rendering any 
assistance to the efforts of 
the Chinese pastors in different 
parts of China, in their endeavor 
to safeguard the religious liberty 
created by the Constitution. 

It was voted that in view of 
the seriousness of the situation 
created by the pending action of 
the Chinese Parliament on 
questions closely related to 
religious freedom, and the 
general movement of Chinese 
Christian leaders to influence 
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the action of Parliament, all 
members of the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee in and near 
Shanghai be urged to meet with 
the Executive Committee on 
Wednesday morning, November 
22nd, at io o'clock, in the office 
of the Committee, to confer as 
to whether or not any action on 
the part of the Executive 
Committee is possible and 
desirable. 

The following additional mem¬ 
bers of the China Continuation 
Committee were present at a 
session on Wednesday, Novem¬ 
ber 22nd, from 10.15 to 12.15, 
to discuss this matter : Dr. H. 
Fowler, Rev. Hwang Sui-ch'iang, 
Dr. P, F. Price, Dr. W. Hopkyu 
Rees, Rev. Otto Schultze, Arch¬ 
deacon Shell Tsai-sheug, and 
Rev. A. L- Warnshuis. 

Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott ex¬ 
pressed his regret at being unable 
to be present and gave his 
opinioa in regard to the nature 
of the action which the China 
Continuation Committee might 
well take. 

As a resuit of this conference, 
the following two actions were 
passed: (1) That Rev. Cheng 
Ching-yi be set aside for a time 
to proceed to Peking in a private 
capacity, in order to render the 
churches throughout China such 
service as he can and as they 
may desire, towards the safe¬ 
guarding of their religious 
liberty. (2) That Mr. Cheug 
be authorized to print and 
circulate among church-members 
and members of Parliament a 
collection of such articles bearing 
upon religious liberty as he may 
deem wise. 

Mission Comity: Correspon¬ 
dence was read from a number 
of different Missions regarding 
the work of certain societies 
with whom there had been 


friction, and asking the China 
Continuation Committee’s assis¬ 
tance in securing some agree¬ 
ment. The foreign secretary 
was instructed to confer with 
representatives of these Missions 
regarding their policy in relation 
to the work of other societies. 

It was also voted to call the 
attention of the Special Com¬ 
mittee on Comity, in the prepara¬ 
tion of its Annual Report on the 
principles of comity, to the 
desirability of making a careful 
study of the extent to which 
breaches of comity exist in China 
at the present time. 

Christian Literature: The 
Executive Committee made an 
appropriation of $250 for the 
expenses connected with the 
work on the Survey of Christian 
Literature until the Annual 
Meeting in May, 1917 ; and also 
that in the event of Mr. Clayton 
becoming Genereral Secretary 
of the Religious Tract Society 
of North and Central China, an 
additional grant of $115 be 
made, if necessary, for the rent 
of an office in the Religious Tract 
Society building in Hankow. 

Medical Education for Women: 
A letter was read from Rev. H. 
S- Galt, D.D., Secretary of the 
North China Council of the 
American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 
containing the following resolu¬ 
tion passed by that Council: 

“Voted that tlie Council, through 
its English secretary, express to the 
China Commutation Committee its 
conviction of the importance of 
medical education of the highest 
grade for Chinese women, and urge 
that until such time as the China 
Medical Board is ready to undertake 
the support of such work, generous 
provision be made for it in connection 
with some of the Union universities.’' 

Voted to refer the letter to 
the China Medical Missionary 
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Association for such action as it 
may deem wise, with the request 
that it point out what service, 
if any, the China Continuation 
Committee can render in the 
matter. 

Correspondence with Japan 
Continuation Committee: A 
letter was read from the foreign 
secretary of the Japan Con¬ 
tinuation Committee notifying 
the Committee of its acceptance 
of the Committee’s invitation to 
send delegates to attend the next 
Annual Meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee, and 
inviting the China Continuation 
Committee to send representa¬ 
tives to attend the Annual 
Meeting of the Japan Continua¬ 
tion Committee, which will be 
held next in October, 1917. 
The Committee expressed its 
gratification that such a depu¬ 
tation was assured. 

Proposed Missions' Building: 
A report of the developments 
connected with the proposed 
Missions’ Building in Shanghai 
was made by the foreign secre¬ 
tary. 

The following action was 
taken by the China Council of 
the American Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion, North, at its meeting in 
October, 1916 ; 

“ The Council would express its 
appreciation of the services of Mr. 
Lobeustine in acting as our represent¬ 
ative during the past years in carry¬ 
ing on correspondence and in making 
plans looking toward the securing of 

a union Missions' Building at 18 Pe¬ 
king Road, or at some other suitable 
place, and would ask him to continue 
to act in this same capacity for an¬ 
other year iu conference with our ad 
interim Mission Press Committee. 

“ The Council would express its 
earnest hope that satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments can be made with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for the use 
of their property at 17 Peking Road, 
in providing, with our own, a suitable 
eite for the proposed building; for 
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both pieces of property will be needed 
to furnish the approach and adequate 
building space. 

“ If, however, the British and For¬ 
eign Bible Society is not favourable to 
the plan, we would favour the sale of 
our property on 18 Peking Road and 
the use of money thus set free, in 
securing elsewhere suitable property 
for the erection of this important 
building.” 

The Executive of the China 
Continuation Committee passed 
the following resolutions: 

VOTED to express the Com¬ 
mittee’s appreciation of the fact 
that the movement to secure a 
Missions’ Building has been 
materially advanced by the 
action of the China Council 
of the American Presbyterian 
Church Mission, iu regard to 
the use of its property at 18 
Peking Road. 

VOTED that in view of the 
fact that both Bishop Bashford 
and Dr. Proctor are about to 
visit the United States, they be 
requested during their stay iu 
America to co-operate with the 
Treasurer of the Board of For¬ 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in America, and others 
interested in the proposed Mis¬ 
sions' Building, and that the 
foreign secretary be instructed 
to keep them informed of any 
further developments in China. 

Emergency Fund: The For¬ 
eign Secretary reported the receipt 
in May, 1916, through Dr. Mott, 
of G. $2,000, in response to a 
cablegram from the Committee. 
It was voted to express to Dr. 
Mott the Committee'3 very 
hearty appreciation of his as¬ 
sistance in this matter. 

Finances: The financial state¬ 
ment of the Treasurer for the 
first six months of the fiscal 
year (April 1st to September 
30th), was read and found 
satisfactory. 
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The secretaries were author¬ 
ized to transfer from unexpended 
items in the budget a sum of 
Mex. $500, for the use of the 
Special Committees, if this is 
found necessary. 

It was also voted that a sum 
not to exceed Mex. $100 be 
appropriated as a subsidy to the 
Mission Book Company on sales 
of the “China Church Year 
Book” to retailers outside of 
Shanghai, such subsidy to equal 
10% of the list price of the 
book. 

The Next Annual Meeting: 
It was voted to accept with the 
hearty thanks of the Committee, 
Dr. D. Duncan Main’s very 
cordial invitation that the meet¬ 
ing be held in Hangchow. (The 
date of the meeting: April 
26th-May 1st, 1917.) 

The Next Meeting of the 
Executive : It was decided that 
the next meeting of the Execu¬ 
tive be held in Shanghai during 
the latter part of February or 
some time in March, so as if 
possible to take advantage of 
the Chairman’s presence as he 
returns from America. It was 
left to the secretaries to deter¬ 
mine the exact date of the 
meeting. 

Report of the Committee o?i 
Religious Literature: Adopted 
by Foochow Methodist Annual 
Conference, November 28th, 
1916. We recommend : 

1. That each District Super¬ 
intendent, in co-operation with 
the missionary-in-charge, provide 
a depot for the sale of Bibles, 
hymn-books, and tracts. 

2. That preachers urge mem¬ 
bers to undertake the sale of 
single copies of gospels and 
other single books of the Bible 
among their acquaintances. 
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3. That every candidate for 
baptism and church membership 
should be required to have his 
own Bible and hymn-book. 

4. That preachers urge mem¬ 
bers to subscribe for church 
papers, especially the Chinese 
Christian Advocate and the 
Young People's Friend . 

5. That in each District a 
person be designated to manage 
the circulation of literature. 

6. That the Manager of the 
Methodist Publishing House be 
requested to make the Foochow 
Branch a Conference depot for 
the selling of the books recom¬ 
mended in this report and, in 
general, of books needed in our 
church work. 

7. In addition to books al¬ 
ready in stock at the Press in 
Foochow, we recommend especi¬ 
ally the following books in 
Chinese for publication and sale 
there: 

(1) Prof. Ford's Handbook 
for the Study of Matthew (MS. 
now nearly ready). 

(2) Bishop Henderson’s pam¬ 
phlet of methods in the Forward 
Evangelistic Movement. (Al¬ 
ready printed.) 

(3) Mrs. Sites’ pamphlet on 
the Korean plan of Bible Study. 
(Already printed in Chinese and 
English.) 

(4) China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee’s Bulletin No. 5 on the 
Forward Movement and Special 
Week of Evangelism. (In Chi¬ 
nese and English.) 

(5) The'new Romanized Pri¬ 
mer prepared by Mrs. Brewster. 
(Already printed.) 

The Bible Success Band Cal¬ 
endar and the Distribution So¬ 
ciety’s leaflets are free, but 
should be kept in stock. 
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8. That a persou be appointed 
to promote the distribution of 
Religious Literature to all the 
Districts of the Conference. 

Early in November, Rev. F. 
H. Lieo aud Rev. S. H. Litlell 
were invited to the Y. M. C- A. 
building to meet a group of more 
than twenty men who have 
decided to become Christians 
and have indicated their pref¬ 
erence for the Sheug Kung Hui. 
They found that forty young 
men, including these new con¬ 
verts, have formed a society for 
the purpose of religious study, 
and under the direction of church 
communicants are preparing for 
baptism and confirmation. 

Rev. R. E. Wood of Wu¬ 
chang was asked by the Scotch, 
Swedish, and American Church 
Missions, Ichaug, to be the 
missioner for a series of eleven 
days’ evangelistic meetings held 
there this month (November). 
He preached twice daily to an 
audience of from 100 to 200 in 
the afternoon and 500 to 1,000 
in the evening. At the latter 
there were two speakers, one 
from each mission daily, in turn, 
besides the missioner. The 
meetings were held In the 
Temple of the God of Fire, 
loaned especially by the magis¬ 
trates for the purpose. 

The order w T as splendid and 
much interest was manifested. 
373 names of possible enquirers 
were enrolled by the Chinese 
Christian workers, who mingled 
freely with the people before 
and after the services, talking 
with them singly or in groups. 
Later the enquirers were visited 
in their homes, and about 100 of 
them were gathered together at 
the first meeting for instruction. 

Meetings for women were held 
during the mission at the various 
chapels, with equally encoura¬ 
ging results. 
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Report of Committee on the 
Forward Evangelistic 
Movement. 

Adopted by Foochow (M. E.) 
Annual Conference, November 
1916. We recommend the fol¬ 
lowing : 

That this Conference heartily 
endorse the general plan of the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement 
and the Special Week of Evan¬ 
gelism. In preparation for the 
work we ought all to unite on 
the following: 

1. That each district make 
definite plans, immediately, for 
the Special Week of Evangelism 
and the preparatory work. 

2. That we try as far as pos¬ 
sible to get each member to 
work and pray definitely for 
one person and to win him to 
Christ this year. 

3. That each circuit hold a 
special weekly prayer-meeting 
for Intercessory prayer,—aud 
Saturday evening is suggested. 

4. That we make it our 
prime ideal in our evangelistic 
work to bring into the church 
the whole immediate family of 
every church-member. 

5. That each district appoint 
an Executive Committee to pro¬ 
mote these objects both before 
and after the il Special Week.” 

6. That each preacher be 
asked to buy Bulletin No. 5 of 
the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee on the Forward Evange¬ 
listic Movement (price two 
cents per copy), and that each 
district superintendent receive 
them for the preachers of his 
district. 

7. That the present Com¬ 
mittee be continued, and author¬ 
ized to act as an Executive 
Committee to promote that work 
throughout the Foochow Con¬ 
ference. 
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Biennial Conference of the China 
Medical Missionary Association, 
and the National Medical 
Association. 

The Biennial Conferences of 
the China Medical Missionary 
Association and the National 
Medical Association of China 
are to convene in Canton from 
the 20th to the 27th of January. 

Joint sessions will be held for 
hearing papers read, and for 
discussions of same. 

Arrangements have been made 
with the s.s. “China” to take 
delegates from Shanghai to 
Hougkong, and return for the 
reduced rate of $40.00 U. S. 
gold, s.s. “China" will leave 
Shanghai on the afternoon of 
January 17th, and leave Hong¬ 
kong on its return trip at 1 
p.m., January 31st. 

The Conference will open on 
the evening of January 20th, 
with a reception at the new 
Y. M. C. A. building. 

On the following day—Suuday 
—a sermon will be delivered by 
the President, Dr. W. H. Ven¬ 
able of Kashing. 

Monday morning the first 
business session will open at 9 
o’clock in the auditorium of the 
Y. M. C. A. 


Our readers will thank us for 
calling their attention to an 
advertisement appearing in this 
number. The Rev S. Couling, 
M.A., is about to issue a large 
and comprehensive book deal¬ 
ing with China and things 
Chinese. He has given long 
years of careful study to the 
work and, as Secretary of the 
Asiatic Society (North China 
branch), he has had unique 
opportunities of keeping in touch 
with all the best books and of 
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gleaning largely from a mul¬ 
titude of works which are in¬ 
accessible to the general reader. 
His wide experience as a mis¬ 
sionary among the people is 
here laid under tribute to serve 
all. Mr. Couling, who has the 
instincts of a scholar, has delved 
deeply and wisely, and the result 
is a book which cannot fail to 
be invaluable. The range of 
topics is itself a proof of this. 
We feel sure that the missionary 
body in particular will welcome 
this thesaurus, with its key to 
many doors hitherto closed or 
only accessible to the few., A 
few friends have assisted in 
preparing articles on special 
subjects, and Mrs. Couling has 
prepared a very careful synopsis 
of the history of Christian mis¬ 
sions. 


F. H. Hawkins, Esq., EE.B., 
Foreign Secretary of the Eondon 
Missionary Society, is expected 
in China this summer on a visit 
to the stations of the Mission, 
and more particularly iu con¬ 
nection with developments in 
educational union work. 

Dr. E. J. Peill, Rev. A. G. 
Bryson, and other members of 
the E. M. S. staff, are leaving 
for the 11 front ” for non-combat¬ 
ant service. 

The China Medical Board has 
now taken over the compound 
of the E. M. S. in the East City 
of Peking, the Mission having 
moved its schools and residences 
to the West City. Plans for 
the erection of a new Church 
building in close proximity to 
the old compound are maturing, 
and this will be an independent 
church, purely Chinese, which 
owes so much to the activity of 
the Rev. Cheng Ching-yi. 
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Evangelistic Items. 

The Special Week of Evangel¬ 
ism, January 28th-February 4th, 
will probably be observed in all 
the provinces of China. Kwei¬ 
chow and Yunnan are the only 
two provinces from which no 
letters have yet come to say that 
there also the churches will 
unite in this concerted move¬ 
ment, and this is probably due 
only to the long distance and 
the time required for the mails 
to come. Such a nation-wide 
united movement should bring 
great blessing to the churches 
and should also result in leading 
large numbers to decide to be¬ 
come followers of the Christ. 
Such fruitfulness, however, will 
be the result not of mere external 
organization but will be measured 
by the depth and strength of the 
spiritual life of the Christians. 
The emphasis must not be 
misplaced. 

The special series of eight 
evangelistic articles prepared for 
publication in the daily news¬ 
papers during the Special Week 
of Evangelism have been applied 
for by missionaries in practically 
every large city in China that 
has had time to reply since the 
announcement of these plans in 
November. It appears therefore 
that with very few exceptions 
every important newspaper in 
the whole country will publish 
these articles. Brief suggestions 
regarding successful methods of 
following up such advertising 
have also been sent to each of 
these cities. This special effort 
should enlist the prayers of the 
whole church in China, that 
these newspaper articles may 
lead many to come to the 
churches to inquire further 
whether these things are so. 

The Presbyterian Synod in 
Manchuria has appointed Rev. 
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Chuang Cheu-sheiig and Rev. 
Wm. MacNaughtan as full-time 
secretaries of the Forward Evan¬ 
gelistic Movement. They have 
been visiting all the centers in 
the Scotch and Irish Missions, 
meeting with the leaders and 
holding evangelistic meetings. 
Three or four days are spent in 
each center. The meetings for 
the church members consist in 
Bible study for the deepening 
of the spiritual life, and in the 
discussion of plans of evangel¬ 
istic work, in which the aim is 
to secure the appointment of a 
responsible local committee and 
the adoption of a definite pro¬ 
gramme of work. The evangel¬ 
istic meetings have been fruitful 
in enlisting enquirers, and have 
also encouraged and stimulated 
the Christians. 

The article on “ Is the Korean 
Plan of Bible Study Workable 
in China?” which was published 
in the October number of the 
Chinese Recorder has been 
translated into Chinese, aud can 
be obtained from the Mission 
Book Company, Shanghai, and 
the Methodist Publishing House 
in Foochow. 

The Handbook of the Meth¬ 
odist Forward Movement has 
been translated by Rev. W. S. 
Bissounette of Kutienhsien, 
Fukien, aud can be obtained 
from the Mission Book Com¬ 
pany, 18 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
as well as from the Methodist 
Publishing House, Foochow. 
The price is two cents a copy. 
The Handbook is full of sugges¬ 
tions regarding methods in ag¬ 
gressive evangelistic work, which 
can be applied in other than 
Methodist churches. 

A. E. W. 
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Notes from the Field. 

Chinese Christian leaders 
throughout the country have been 
deeply stirred by the proposal to 
introduce into the Constitution 
a clause making Confucianism 
the basis of all moral character 

( ?L JESiiFlP Jfc # ) • Telegrams 
and letters have been sent from 
many parts of the country and a 
number of local Christian organ¬ 
izations have sent men to Peking 
to seek to safeguard the religious 
liberty of the Chinese. Roman 
Catholics and members of other 
religions are co-operating with 
the Protestants in this movement 
and have organized a local com¬ 
mittee in Peking, which meets 
from time to time and reports on 
the progress made and makes 
plans for the future. President 
Id Yuan Hung granted au inter¬ 
view to representatives of this 
committee a short time ago. 
There were four members elected 
to represent the committee and 
the two Protestant members 
were Rev. C. Y. Cheng and 
Rev. S. C. Hwang. The Pres¬ 
ident expressed himself as in 
sympathy with their purpose and 
as favouring religious liberty for 
his people. 

Plans for the Week of Evan¬ 
gelism are steadily progressing. 
Each week brings word of new 
organizations and churches that 
are deciding to co-operate. Each 
church and local community is 
planning in a way best calculated 
to make it a success. It will be 
most instructive to learn of the 
methods followed and of the 
results of the year’s work in pre¬ 
paring for, carrying through, and 
following up the plans of the 
“Special Week of Evangelism.” 

In one mission college the 
regular “ Sunday school ” period 
of the students for the month 


preceding the week of evan¬ 
gelism will be given over to a 
training class for Christian work¬ 
ers. A Christian Home Club 
has been organized, the object 
of which is to help the members 
of the students’ families to be¬ 
come Christians, and on their 
own marriage to establish 
Christian homes. Special prayer 
meetings are being held and 
regular efforts are being made by 
the students to win the non- 
Christian ex-students to Christ. 

The importance of the “ family 
altar” in fostering the Christian 
life is recognized by all, yet it is 
to be doubted whether mission¬ 
aries and Chinese pastors know 
how far regular family worship 
exists in the homes of Christians. 
One lady missionary has devised 
a simple little card which the 
pastor is using with members of 
the congregation in order to find 
out how regularly family wor¬ 
ship is being held. It is a small 
inexpensive Chinese card, two 
by eight inches, with a hole 
punched at the top for conveni¬ 
ence in hanging up the record 
card in the home. At the top 
are the following words g$$||8 
On two lines below 
follow these words 

Then there 
are three columns, headed 
respectively, M — 

H ^ • Each time worship is 
held the head of the family or 
some one definitely appointed 
marks a cross in the proper 
column. 

The Sub-committee on Family 
Worship, most of the members 
of which are in Nanking this 
year, has secured the hearty 
co-operation of most of the Chi¬ 
nese pastors of the city in study¬ 
ing the extent to which family 
worship exists in the homes. 
The foreign secretary of the 
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committee is Mr. E. P. Gish, 
Foreign Christian Mission, Nan¬ 
king. 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy writes 
that he hopes to be able to return 
for a series of evangelistic meet¬ 
ings in the early part of 1918 or 
during the fall of 1917. Mr. 
Eddy has spent ftie last six 
mouths working for the soldiers 
at the front or amongst those in 
training in England. His work 
is being greatly blessed. 

Rev. G. A. Clayton of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society has been released by his 
Society for a period of five years 
to act as the agent of the Relig¬ 
ious Tract Society of North aud 
Central China, a task for which 
he is peculiarly well qualified. 

The interest in the subject of 
some simplified writing of the 
Chinese colloquial continues. A 
number of different systems exist 
in addition to the several systems 
of Romanized, Like the Roman¬ 
ised these make use of the same 
general plan of using Initials aud 
finals, but differ in that they are 
generally parts of Chinese char¬ 
acters instead of Roman script. 
A prominent Chinese Christian 
informs us that “A movement 
was started by Mr. Wang Hsiao 
Hang about ten years ago to 
secure the use of some simplified 
form of Chinese writing. Later, 
in the second year of the Repub¬ 
lic, the Ministry of Education 
took the matter up and called a 
Conference on the subject, and a 
new system was formed. There 
is a head office for this system 
in Peking. Many normal schools 
have been started. Books and 
magazines have been published, 
and many schools exist in Pe¬ 
king, Tientsin, and other metro¬ 
politan cities, the expenses of 
the work being borne by the 
government. 
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Rev. Samuel Zwemer, the well 
known missionary to the 
Moslems, and author of numer¬ 
ous works on Mohammedanism 
and kindred subjects, is hoping 
to visit China during the coming 
year. At present Mr. Zwemer 
is resident at Cairo where he is 
at the head of a large and most 
influential Mission Press, which 
supplies evangelistic aud apolo- 
getical literature for the entire 
Moslem world. It is the hope of 
Mr. Zwemer that, during his 
visit to China, he will be able to 
visit the Mohammedan com¬ 
munities here and do consider¬ 
able evangelistic work amoug 
them. The time of his visit and 
the evangelistic campaign among 
the Mohammedans in China is 
not definitely known, but it will 
doubtless be some time in the 
early fall. 

E. C. L. 

Mr. Chang Po Ling's Visit to 
Kirin. 

Mr. Chang arrived in Kirin 
on Friday, October the twenty- 
seventh. That afternoon he 
addressed a meeting gotten up 
to welcome him by some of the 
principal teachers and leaders 
in educational circles. The 
meeting was held in the govern¬ 
ment Middle School. There were 
eighty present. It was easy to 
see the esteem in which he was 
held, and the attention given 
to his words was marked. 

On Saturday he spoke in four 
of the principal boys' schools, in 
the chief girls’ school, and in the 
Y. M. C. A. Everywhere he had 
a splendid reception. Before 
his arrival it was doubtful whe¬ 
ther he would be received in the 
Normal School or not. The 
headmaster has been distinctly 
inimical to the Y. M. C. A. The 
headmaster of the Agricultural 
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School refused the offer of a 
visit, yet on Friday the Normal 
School brought particular pres¬ 
sure on him to go and speak to 
the students, and on Saturday 
before seven thirty a.m. the 
Agricultural School proctor ar¬ 
rived with a similar request and 
would take no refusal. Chang 
went and delivered very fine 
addresses, particularly iu the 
former. It was a great sight to 
see that audience, a great room 
packed to overflowing with close 
upon four hundred excited boys. 
At the agricultural school there 
was an audience of eighty. The 
scene at the Middle School was 
another like the one at the Nor¬ 
mal School. Four hundred boys 
in their teens and early twenties 
were packed close in a large room, 
all standing, all eager. At the 
Provincial Model School there 
was an audience of a hundred 
and twenty to a hundred and 
fifty attentive pupils; in the 
Girls’ Normal School, one of 
three hundred. 

That night, for the great meet¬ 
ing of Chang’s visit, the Hall at 
the Y. M. C- A- was packed with 
three hundred and fifty students. 
A splendid apologetic for Chris¬ 
tianity was offered and an appeal 
made for enrollment for further 
study. Ninety-one students 
handed in their names. 

The next morning, Sunday, 
Mr, Chang addressed a meeting 
of eighty of the primary school 
teachers in the Mo Fan Chu. 
It was a very fine meeting. At 
eleven o’clock he preached in 
the church, and in the afternoon 
made an evangelistic appeal in a 
public hall. Two hundred were 
present and thirty-nine (twenty- 
one of whom were students) 
handed in their names for fur¬ 
ther study. 

For five weeks before Mr. 
Chang’s coming, a leaders’ class 


met regularly twice a week, for 
teaching, discussion, and train¬ 
ing in Bible class leadership, and 
prayer. There were eighteen 
Chinese members of this class. 
It was conducted by Dr Grieg. 
The discussions were profitable, 
and the meetings distinctly 
successful. 


“ Retreat Conferences,” 

The General Secretary of the 
China Sunday School Union has 
just returned from a series of 
three so-called ‘ * Retreat-Con¬ 
ferences,” for Chinese and for¬ 
eign leaders, each lasting two 
weeks, held in Chuchow, Kai- 
feng, and Hankow, during Octo¬ 
ber, November, and December. 
Each gathering contained certain 
features of a “ retreat ,” a “ con¬ 
ference” and a “school". 

A'” retreat,” in that the church 
leaders, withdrawing from the 
stress of their regular duties, 
sought the Master Teacher, that 
by a fuller indwelling of His 
Spirit they might become “ apt 
to teach.” Special devotional 
sessions were held each day for 
this purpose, from g to io a.m., 
and from 7 to 7.30 p.m. 

As a “conference ” the leaders 
discussed together various solu¬ 
tions of the * * Conference Prob¬ 
lem,” viz., “How to enlist, train, 
and use the adult lay members of 
the church, for effective Bible 
study and teaching, personal 
evangelistic work and Christian 
service.” 

As a “school,” they studied 
and sought to master the tech¬ 
nique of certain definite forms of 
Bible study and teaching. (Many 
of these methods, and especially 
the so-called “ problem method,” 
are outlined in the September 
1916, China Sunday Sckoo» 
Journal.) 
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The need of study and work 
along the lines suggested is of 
course evident to all. This need 
is shown specifically in the statis¬ 
tics of some thirty-eight congre¬ 
gations which were reported upon 
and surveyed at one of the Con¬ 
ferences. These churches were 
typical and represented not only 
a metropolitan centre but out¬ 
lying country districts as well. 
The thirty-eight congregations 
contained 2,400 male and 1,300 
female communicants, making a 
total of 3,700 communicant mem¬ 
bers, or an average of 100 in 
each church. In connection 
with these churches there were 
approximately 1,400 inquirers 
reported, making a total Chris¬ 
tian community of some 5,000. 
Of these only 1,300 were reported 
as in Sunday schools, 500 in 
adult Bible classes. These figures 
emphasize the need of both Sun¬ 
day school work and adult Bible 
class work. 

Inasmuch as probably 80 per 
cent of the 3,700 communicant 
members are adults we would 
hope to find at least that number 
attending adult Bible classes. 
There would seem no reason 
why inquirers also should not 
be included in these classes. A 
conservative estimate would thus 
call for at least 5,000 adult Bible 
class members in the thirty-eight 
churches. 

A minimum Sunday school 
membership would include the 
total number of Christians, 5,000, 
plus the children and youth in 
the homes of the church member¬ 
ship. The communicant mem¬ 
bership was reported to be con¬ 
tained in 1,200 homes: reckoning 
three children to a home, we 
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would have at least 3,600 children 
to add to the 5,000 Christians 
above. Non-Christians would 
also be sought as Sunday school 
members, making a conservative 
call for a 10,000 Sunday school 
membership in these thirty-eight 
churches instead of the present 
report of 1,800 ! 

The delegates looked forward 
on their return, to work along cer¬ 
tain definite lines, for example : 

(1) A survey of the tasks, 
workmen, incentives, appliances, 
and material available in the 
individual church. 

(2) A definite enlistment cam¬ 
paign to secure members for the 
Sunday school and adult Bible 
class work. 

(3) Adequate preparation in 
the individual churches for the 
training and use of the member¬ 
ship in carrying the Bible lesson, 
as studied in the Sunday school 
and Bible class, into specific lines 
of Christian activity. 

(4) The observance of the 
“ Week of Evangelism ” as sug¬ 
gested by the Forward Evangel¬ 
istic Movement special committee 
of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee. 

(5) A determination and 
methods for increasing the num¬ 
ber and ability of Bible teachers 
from the lay membership. To 
that end at least two “Teacher 
Training Preparation Classes ” 
were urged, for each church: 
one to consist of the young people, 
who would there be in training 
and use as helpers in the Primary 
and Junior departments of the 
Sunday school; and the other 
for adults, for work in all depart¬ 
ments of church activity. 
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EAST CHINA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Martyrs' Memorial Hall, Shanghai 

Thursday, January 25, 1917, at 9 a.m. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION and THE CONSIDERATION BY 
THE SCHOOL OF THE START IN LIFE 

9-9.15 Devotional Exercises. 

9.30 “ Vocational Education. That is, under the 

social and economic conditions which 
confront us in China, what are the possi¬ 
bilities of vocational education ? ” ... P. W. Kuo, B.A., Ph.D. 

10.00 Discussion. 

10.45 Science in Elementary Schools ... Mr. John H. Jennings, B.A. 
11.15 Discussion. 

Thursday Afternoon, at 2.00 

2x0 Business .—Reports, Appointment of Committees on Auditing, Nomi¬ 
nations, and Resolutions. 

2.30 How Educate Girls for Life Duties . 

Lower Primary . Miss E. A. Love. 

Higher Primary . Miss Juniata Ricketts, 

3.15 Discussion. 

Friday, January 26, at 9 a.m. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


9.00 

Devotional Exercises. 


9.15 

Functions of the Principal 

... Rev. D. W. Richardson, M, A., B.D. 

9-45 

Discussion. 


10.15 

The Teaching of Chinese 

.K. S. Liu, Ph.D. 

10.45 

Discussion. 



Friday Afternoon, at 2.00 

2.00 

School Records . 

... Mrs. Lawrence Thurston, B.S. 

2.30 

Discussion. 


3.00 

Teacher Improvement 

. Rev. Chas. S. Keen, M.A. 

3-30 

Discussion. 



Saturday, January 27, at 9 a.m. 


SECTIONAL 

CONFERENCES 

9.00 

Devotional Exercises. 


9.15 

Business. 


10.00 

Sectional Conferences 

.Chairmen. 


Elementary Schools 

.Miss Katherine Abbky, B.A. 


Middle Schools 

Rev. D. W. Richardson, M.A., B.D. 


Science Teachers 

. E. V. Jones, M.A., Ph.D. 


College Presidents aud Deans ... Rev. J. W. Cltne, B.A., D.D. 
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BIRTHS, 

AT Peking', September 26th, Ruth 
Busbiiell Wylie, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Herman Wylie, A. 
P. M. 

AT Paoning, October 19th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. C. C. Elliott, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Zoe Archdale). 

At Tsunjen, October 22nd, to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Gasser, C. I. M., a 
daughter (still-born). 

AT Peking, November 4th, George 
Humphrey Hadley, sou of Rev. and 
Mrs. L. S. B. Hadley, A. P. M. 

AT Wuchang, November 7th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. A. M. Shkrman, A.C.M., 
a son (Arthur Mason). 

AT Tingchow, Fuk., November 13th, 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. SeipKl, 
a daughter (Henrietta Elfrede). 

AT Swatow, November 17th, to Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert Chalmers, 
E. P. M.j a daughter. 

AT Hongkong, November 17th, to 
Mr. and Mrs G. F. Turner, Y. M. 
C. A., a son (Frank Joseph Ewart). 

AT Nanking, November 18th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. A. A. Bullock, A. P. M., 
a daughter (Beatrice May Cullock), 

ATj Peking, November 18th, James 
Lippencott Lyons, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. John R. Lyons, A, P. M. 

AT Nanking, November 27th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. N, Ostkrgaard, a son 
(Harold). 

AT Hinghwa, November 30th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. George Hollister, M. 
E. M., a son (William Wallace), 

At Wusih, December 2nd, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Julian Petit, A. C. M., a 
daughter (Esther Helen). 

At Tsinanfu, December 12th, to Dr. 
and Mrs. Harold Balms, School 
of Medicine, E. B. M., a daughter. 

AT Wuchang, December 14th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. G. Tonn£r, Swedish 
Missionary Society, Hwangchow, 
a daughter. 

Ar Foochow, December 16th (?), to 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Leake, Y, M. 
C. A., a daughter, 

AT Shanghai, December 18th, to Dr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Peter, Y. M. 

C. A., a daughter (Margaret Par- 
man). 

MARRIAGE. 

AT Anking, December 7th,- Rt. Rev. 

D. X. Huntington, D.D., and 
Miss V. E. HatsT, A. C. M., by the 
Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves, D.D, 


DEATHS. 

On November 13th, at Greenford, 
Middlesex, Caroline Jane, the 
beloved wife of Rev. A, r A. Phillips, 
C. M. S., Mienchow, Szechwan. 
Interred at East Dereham on No¬ 
vember 16. 

At Nanking, December 8th, Mar¬ 
gery, daughter of Mr, and Mrs. 
Alexander G. Small, A. P. M. 

At Kioslian, Honan, December 9th, 
George Hilmar Holm, son of 
Rev. and Mrs. Geo. 0 . Holm; aged 
four years and three months ; from 
dysentery. 

AT Toronto, December 16U1 (?), Mr. 
J. S. Hblmer, C. I. M. 

arrivals. 

October 5th, from U. S. A., Mr, and 
Mrs. J. Bradshaw, Y. M. C. A. 

November 6th, from England, Mrs, 
T. B. Partington, E. P. M. 

November nth, from U, S. A., Mrs. 
Jacob SpEicher, and Mrs. E. S. 
Burkkt and infant, A. P. M. 

November 13th, from England, Mrs. 
M. Mackenzie, E. P. M. 

November 23rd, from U. S. A., 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wheeler and 
children. 

November26th,from England, Rev. 
and Mrs, E. W. BURT, E. B. M. 

December 1st, from England, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. Smith and Miss Pol* 
lard, E. B. M.; Rev, E. H. Livesley, 
and Mr. J. H. REED, Eng. Wesleyan 
Mission. 

December 4th, from U. S. A., Dr. 
and Mrs. N. Bell, A. P. M., So. 

December 6th, from U. S. A., Mr. 
G. G. Hrldh, Y. M. C, A.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. J. Campbell and children, 
and Miss Mary H. Taggart, So. 
Chihli Mission ; Miss Katherine 
Willis, M. E. M. 

December gtli, from U. S. A., Miss 
Helena Waterman, Boat Mission, 
Canton. 

DEPARTURES. 

November 13th, to England, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. J. Mills and Grace 
EmsliE, C. I. M. 

November r6tb, to Norway, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nicolai Kiabr, Y. M. C. a. 

December 2nd, to U. S. A., Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. GklDArT and children, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Collins and 
child, Y. M. C. A.; Mr. J. A. Wilson, 
A. C. M.; Rev. J. T. Proctor, D.D., 
A. B. F. M. S.; Rev. and Mrs. Thos. 
F. Carter, A. P. M. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. Murray Scott Frame, M.A., B.D., of the American 
Board Mission, T’ungchou, after two years in language study 
(1910-1911) has been largely engaged in evangelistic work in 
T’ungchou and Peking. A part of his time during 1913-1916 
was also given to teaching in the North China Union College, 
T’ungchou. His work is now entirely evangelistic. 

Rev. Arthur Henderson Smith, D.D., UU.D,, missionary- 
at-large, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
T’ungchou, has been in China since August, 1872, engaged in 
evangelistic and literary work. (Tientsin, 1872-1880, P’ang- 
chuang, Shantung, 1880-1905, missionary-at-large, 1906.) He is 
well known to many of our readers, not only as the author of 
numerous books and articles on China, but also as American 
Chairman of the China Missionary Centenary Conference, 1907; 
member of Peking Sectional Conference, 1913, Shanghai General 
Conference, 1913; and a member of the China Continuation 
Committee, 1913. 

Wiemot DeSaussure Boone, B.A., son of W. D. Boone, 
M.D., A. C. M., has been at work among government students in 
China since 1912 as a secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, spending 1912-1913 in Nanking, 1914 in Tientsin, 
and 1915-1916 in Tsinan, Shantung. He is a member of the 
American Presbyterian Mission. 

Rev. J. Mercer Brain, D.D., a member of the Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, has been in China nearly twenty years. In 
Kashing he established and conducted for fourteen years the 
Kashiug High School. He is now engaged in evangelistic work 
in Hangchow. 

Rev. George Hunter McNeur, a member of the New 
Zealand Presbyterian Mission, has spent nearly fifteen years in 
China, engaged for the most part in evangelistic work in Canton 
and neighboring markets and villages, though also, for three years, 
teaching in the Theological College, Canton. His work at present 
is entirely evangelistic, with the expectation that as soon as the 
evangelistic staff of his Mission can be strengthened he will be 
transferred to the Union Theological College. 




CHRISTIAN WEDDING 
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Review of 1916 

(Continued) 

^ No reports of great campaigns during the year 

have been published. Ihe effort in most places 
has taken the form of making existing agencies more thor¬ 
oughly evangelistic and more effectively fruitful. Of work 
that is specially noteworthy, mention may be made of the 
fruitful evangelistic work done by Miss Jessie G. Gregg, of the 
China Inland Mission, who has held special missions for women 
in the provinces of Shansi, Honan, and Auhwei. In Anhwei 
alone she travelled 2,300 miles, conducting thirteen missions, 
at which 422 women and girls made decisions for Christ. In 
Shansi, 280 women and girls professed conversion, and in 
Honan the number was 253. A series of visits by Miss Ruth 
Paxson, student secretary of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, to the Christian girls’ schools in the southern 
coast cities was noteworthy in that 484 students decided for 
Christ in response to her appeals. The visits of Rev. Ding Li- 
raei to Shantung, Fukien, Kwangtung, Hupeh, and other 
places have been fruitful both in winning converts and in 
arousing the church-members to greater evangelistic activity. 
The Danish Missionary Society in Manchuria has begun a 
“crusade,” with encouraging results. The whole of their 
field has been divided up into five areas to be covered one by 
one in the course of five years. In each area three or four 
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centres are chosen, and for a period of three months the 
strongest evangelistic forces of the mission. Chinese and foreign^ 
are gathered together in these centres in turn, to unite with 
the local churches in a great common effort. The work 
already done has shown how general and fair a hearing 
Christianity gets from all classes of society if these are appealed 
to in a suitable way ; and this has greatly stimulated the 
Christians to do more. 

In many of the larger cities, the evangelistic work of the 
year has been characterized by the efforts made to conserve the 
results of the extensive campaigns of 1914 and 1915. Most of 
the places in which those campaigns centred have maintained 
Bible classes for the “investigators” then enrolled and those 
added later. This work seems to have been done most 
thoroughly in Tientsin, Peking, and Foochow, and correspond¬ 
ingly large numbers of men have joined the churches in these 
cities. Union Evangelistic Committees, representing all the 
Christian forces in each city, have been permanently organized 
in Tientsin, Peking, Hangchow, Foochow, Amoy, Swatow, 
and Canton, and these will help the churches to be more 
successful in this continuation work, and iu preparing for 
larger work in the future. The Tientsin Committee has been 
specially resourceful in its intensive work iu the churches. 
At the time of the “Chinese New Year ” in February, a special 
series of meetings was held to arouse the church-members to 
active service. The addresses were by Rev. Wang Shau-sliih 
and Rev. C. Y. Cheng. These meetings were carefully followed 
up, and large benefits are reported. The Christians promised 
to enter Bible classes, to visit fellow-Christiaus, to do personal 
work, to observe a whole Sabbath, to conduct daily family 
prayers, aad to increase their church contributions. Seventy- 
five new inquirers were also enrolled. The first value of the 
meetings was a marked sense of unity. Self-support received 
a strong'push forward. The Independent Church opened a 
new out-station. Recruiting from all the churches, a union 
Preaching Band was organized and is officered by laymeu. 
There are sixty members, of whom twenty are reported to be 
working two or three days every week. In April another 
series, of “Home Welfare” meetings, was held, and again 
with good results, especially in emphasizing the importance of 
winning whole families, not individuals only, to the Christian 
faith. 
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The experience of recent years has demonstrated the 
unparalleled opportunities facing the Christian Church in 
China. The lesson of insufficient preparation on the part of 
the church to receive large accessions at one time has been 
learned by very many, and there has been evident a willingness 
to learn better methods of teaching Bible classes and of other 
forms of Christian service. The China Sunday School Union 
has giveu most timely aid in the training conferences which 
have been led by Mr. Tewksbury, and in the suggestive methods 
that have been published in the China Sunday School Journal . 
Following those held in 1915 in Killing and Moukden, six 
conferences were held iu 1916, in Swatow, Canton, Foochow, 
Chuchow (Anhwei), Kaifeng, and Hankow. These were 
attended by more than 500 men and women, who iu many 
places organized local conferences in which the lessons learned 
in the larger conferences were repeated. 

In many places this training and preparation for more 
aggressive evangelism has had a definite objective in proposed 
forward movements to be begun iu the winter of 1916, or 
carried into 1917. So the Presbyterian and Baptist Churches 
of East Kwangtung, which centre around Swatow, have united 
in plans for special missions during the winter of 1916, extend¬ 
ing through 1917. The Presbyterian Churches of Manchuria 
have plans for larger efforts in 1917, and have appointed two 
executive secretaries, one foreign and one Chinese, to give 
their whole time to the organization of the movement. All the 
missions in Honan province, in continuation of the special 
work among the students iu the meetings led by Dr. MacGil- 
livray and Dr. Peter, have united in province-wide plans for a 
five-year program of concerted action. The Szechwan and 
Kwangtung committees were preparing similar plans when the 
political disturbances of the summer interrupted them. Special 
plans in other places might be mentioned. The suggestion of 
a Special Week of Evangelism in the first week after the 
Chinese New Year has been favorably received by missions and 
churches in all parts of the country, which during the autumn 
months have been enlisting and training their church-members 
with the aim of helping every member to be a successful 
Christian evangelist. The principal motive in proposing such 
a Special Week is that suggested in the following quotation 
from an address made by Bishop T. S. Henderson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church : “ There are vast resources in our 
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churches that are noil-productive solely for the lack of the 
challenge of a definite task.” In evangelism it is definiteness 
that counts, and it is definiteness that is the heart of the various 
movements which have taken shape under the title of “ Per¬ 
sonal Evangelism,” So the year closed with this wide-spread 
and concerted effort to awaken in the Chinese churches a 
deeper missionary zeal and stronger evangelistic activity by 
means of a call to enlist every Christian for some definite 
Christian task. 

With this aim, the necessity now devolves upon the 
churches to maintain this as a continuous effort, to not only 
conserve the results already obtained but to set in operation 
the working capacity of the churches to secure the largest 
possible additional gains. The church membership will not be 
enlisted and trained for active service in a week or a month or 
six months, and the present year should see still greater efforts 
in intensive work by means of Bible study and training classes. 
Complementary to this there must necessarily be a large 
extensive work both in individual effort and by the holding of 
public meetings. The church needs to discover and use men 
and women in larger numbers who are able to give a strong 
evangelistic message, vitally related to the recognized needs of 
Chinese people to-day. The present force of pastors, preachers, 
and missionaries will do well to strengthen their evangelistic 
appeal by means of united study in evangelistic conferences 
specially called for this purpose. The period has passed in 
which it is necessary to popularize Christianity. It is now 
surprisingly easy to enroll men in classes for the study of the 
Bible, and everywhere there is shown a great readiness to give 
the gospel a fair hearing. The call is now for such work as 
will lead men to definite decision to become followers of the 
Christ, and to ally themselves with the Christian Church. 

* * * 

5 >t M % IP ate SUre tbat ° Ur readers welcome, and 
* read witb a P eculiar pleasure, the sketch of this 
great man in the current issue. Dr. Smith 
has had for many years unique opportunities of knowing the 
inward life of the great missionary who has just entered into 
rest. Their friendship was a close and intimate one, and no 
one is more suited for writing this sketch than Dr. Smith. We 
are glad to be able to add that Dr. Martin’s “ Autobiography” 
had been completed before his death, edited by Dr. Arthur 
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Smith, who is the literary executor. It will be published in 
the United States at an early date. We feel sure that it will 
be read with avidity by a large circle, for no missionary in 
China has ever had such a long and noble record of a life 
filled with so many activities. 

* * * 

The many friends of Mr. G. McIntosh will 
hear with unfeigned regret that owing to 
the long continued ill health of his wife, and the fact that 
there is no prospect of her ever being able to return to China, 
he has felt constrained to tender his resignation to the Pres¬ 
byterian Mission, with which he has been connected for the 
past twenty-five years and more, and to remain with Mrs. 
McIntosh in the home land. His help as a member of the 
Editorial Board of the Recorder has been invaluable, and his 
labors in connection therewith unselfish and unstinted, and 
few will ever know the debt they are under to his self-denying 
services. The Recorder would express its sincere sympathy 
with Mr. McIntosh in this great trial, and its sense of deepest 
loss in being deprived of his fellowship and counsel, and wishes 
him every blessing in the new work to which the Providence 
of God may call him. 

* * * 

The photograph of a Christian wedding 
which appears as our frontispiece is worthy 
of more than a passing remark or casual 
observation. The bride is a grand-daughter of one of the first 
Presbyterian ministers in Shanghai, and daughter of a Presby¬ 
terian elder connected with the Commercial Press. The groom 
is a Christian lawyer, hailing at present from Manila, but a 
native of Amoy. Neither understands the dialect of the other, 
but, both having been educated in America, they can converse 
readily in English. The surrounding group, of over sixty, 
are all relatives, either by kin or by marriage, and the picture 
goes to show what the Gospel does to produce happy homes 
and prosperous families. 

* * . * 

B Correction ^ ev * -^ stTU P Larsen wishes us to correct 

a mistake which occurred in his letter which 
appeared in our last issue on “Prayers of Lutheran Union,” 
the printer having put “ periscopes M for “pericopes,” a 
difference of but one letter to be sure, but au important one. 


a ^ptoouct ot 
GbriotianitE. 
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Ube promotion of intercession. 

I SAY UNTO YOU, THOUGH HE WILL NOT RI9E AND GIVE HIM BECAUSE HE IS 
HIS FRIEND, YET BECAUSE OF HIS IMPORTUNITY HE WILL RISE AND GIVE 
HIM AS MANY AS HE NEEDETH. AND I SAY UNTO YOU, ASK AND IT 

SHALL BE GIVEN YOU. 

Tube xi. 8,9. 

Iii the latest Committee letter, the Secretary of the China Continua. 
tion Committee’s Evangelistic Committee, Dr. Warnshuis, under the title, 
“More Prayer” quotes the following impressive paragraph from the 
“Japan Evangelist”: “In the deepest sense, we can do nothing. We are 
utterly helpless, and to confront our helplessness will do us good. Does any 
one with an adequate view of God in history believe, for example, that Paul 
is by himself sufficient explanation of that mighty missionary movement in 
the early church; that it was in fact Athanasius contra niundum; that St. 
Francis alone accounts for what his biographers tell of him; that Speyer 
explains German pietism; that Luther really was the chief of evangelicalism 
in England; that Newman by himself opened the eyes of the English clergy 
to whither they were drifting; that the three youngsters under the haystack 
at Williamstown and William Carey at his last in an English village by 
themselves brought forth the modern missionary movement? To merely 
mention such propositions is to reveal their absurdity. In all these move¬ 
ments God worked unseen. He was the power, the irresistible force made 
manifest in great awakenings, in vital movements. In a sense, therefore, 
beyond which it seems to me we cannot go, it is ours to wait upon God. 
When be moves, our Christ-like purposes will be brought to realization.” 
He adds pertinently, What can we do to keep this truth foremost in all our 
Committee discussions, correspondence, and reports? 

As we go to press, the week of nation-wide evangelism is being observed 
in many quarters. Besides the public gatlierings for the quickening of 
believers and others, it is to be largely characterized by individual witness 
and tactful approach to those who are in the family circle and within the 
range of near acquaintance—an evangelistic work face to face with one or 
two. Probably tens of thousands will be started thinking about the need of a 
changed life, the claims of the Lord Jesus, the helpfulness of his church, the 
life beyond, and the love of God. Do we not need to pray that those who 
have made a first appeal may not be faint-hearted, nor be satisfied with a 
single effort, and that those who have been approached may reflect and 
receive and pray and be joined to the Lord, 

Let us pray that the series of eight evangelistic articles, now being inserted 
in secular newspapers far and near throughout China, may arouse the interest 
of myriads who are beyond the reach of the public evangelist or the individual 
worker, and make them searchers after eternal life who shall find it in Christ. 

Some of the friends of the writer are bitterly oppressed with the sense of 
a fierce onslaught of the powers of darkness seeking to ruthlessly sever the 
believer from his Lord—a more horrible conflict than they have ever known 
before. And they are driven to meet together for united prayer and sup¬ 
plication that they may be able to withstand in this evil day. Are others of 
our readers similarly beset? The rulers of the darkness of this world cannot 
overcome two or three gathered in the name of Christ for supplication in the 
Spirit. 

“ Thai the Father may be glorified in the Son : it is to this end that Jesus 
on his throne in glory will do all we ask in His name. Every answer to 
prayer He gives will have this as its object; when there is no prospect of this 
object being obtained, He will not answer. . . . The glory of the Father must 
be the aim and end, the very soul and life of our prayer.” 

Andrew Murray, 

With Gon all things are possible. 


Matt, xix, 26 


Contributed Articles 


American Congregational Methods in Mission 
Administration in North China, and Modern 
Tendencies in Mission Work 

MURRAY S. FRAME. 

I. 


matters of mission business that Chinese-foreign co-opera¬ 
tive control which had long been increasingly the rule in the 
conduct of the work of each of the eight individual stations of 
that mission. The reasons for doing so were the same which 
have animated nearly every mission in all parts of the world¬ 
wide mission field to make an advance in this direction within 
the past ten or twenty years, namely, (i) a desire to develop a 
body of Chinese preachers and laymen more conversant with 
and more keenly interested in local station problems , through 
practice in bearing real responsibility in the deciding of the 
wider questions of mission policy and in transacting mission 
business; (2) a desire to secure sounder conduct of these larger 
inter-station affairs of the missions themselves by eliciting 
responsible Chinese opinion; (3) a desire to deepen the sense 
of fraternity between Chinese and foreigners, and to make 
service in the mission attractive to our most talented and 
independent and inventive young men; and (4) a desire to 
secure the interest of growing churches in the financial 
support of a widening missionary effort outside their own 
borders. 

I have been asked to give a brief description of the 
organization through which we have been striving to realize 
the above ideals. Since, in accordance with the decentralizing 
genius of Congregationalism, there is considerable diversity in 
local organization among the eight stations of the mission, 
and a healthy variety both in thought about the new co-opera- 
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tion and in the hopes entertained for its future, I shall, for 
the sake of simplicity, describe the entire organization from 
the point of view of the theory and practice of it in the 
Tungchou station. 

The entire mission is now a joint organization of Con¬ 
gregational churches in the United States, on the one hand, 
and of churches formed under the auspices of the mission of 
these American churches in North China, on the other. The 
purpose of this organ is to promote the gospel through all the 
usual forms of mission activity—evangelistic, educatioual, 
medical, and literary—in the sections of North China allotted 
to the American Board Mission, outside the borders of 
those Chinese churches. I have already, in this paper, 
italicized those last words, to emphasize the fact that the 
mission organization which I am describing exercises no 
control over any self-supporting church, each such church 
being completely autonomous. Thus for the Congregational 
churches in the United States the enterprise is a foreign mis¬ 
sionary enterprise, while for the churches in North China it 
is a home missionary enterprise. The American churches, 
in their relations with this organ, act through a Foreign 
Missionary Board, the A.B.C.F.M. The Chinese churches 
do not, as yet, act through a Home Missionary Board. On 
the contrary, each church appoints delegates directly to the 
Station Association of that station within the territory of 
which it is situated. 

Bach Station Association is made up of three classes of 
members. To the first class belong all the missionaries of the 
station, who have fulfilled certain requirements of language 
study (including, I need not say, all lady missionaries, married 
and single). These missionaries are representatives of the 
American Congregational churches, chosen by the Foreign 
Missionary Board of those churches. To the second class 
belong the delegates of the Chinese churches connected with 
the station, whether wholly self-supporting or only on the 
way toward complete self-support. To the third class belong 
certain clearly specified groups of Chinese evangelists, teachers, 
and doctors who, like the foreign missionaries, are wholly 
engaged in the prosecution of the work of the Station 
Association. The Station Association is a thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic body, all members being on terms of complete equality. 
The Chinese members already far outnumber the American 
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members, and the ratio of the former to the latter naturally 
increases from year to year. 

Of the functions and regulations of the Station Association 
I may call attention to a few : (a) It prepares each year 
estimates of that share of its proposed expenditures for the 
following year which it desires the churches in the United 
States to supply, to be presented, in the first instance, to the 
Provincial Association (see below) and, ultimately, with pos¬ 
sible revision, to the Board in the United States. It prepares 
also, each year, estimates of that share of its proposed expen¬ 
ditures for the current year which it desires each church 
that elects delegates to it, to supply. Thus eveu the churches 
which are not wholly self-supporting make appropriations to the 
work of the Station Association. It is as if a growing church 
in the United States, still in annual receipt of aid from the 
Home Missionary Board, should make an annual contribution 
to the work of that Board. From one point of view it is an 
empty form; from another point of view it is the founding of 
a good habit. In addition to income from these two sources, 
the Station Association receives annually gifts made directly 
both by foreigners and by Chinese, whether in China or 
abroad. (&) The Tungchou Station Association has a large 
enough body of intelligent Chinese members so that its admin¬ 
istrative functions can profitably be divided among three 
mutually independent committees—evangelistic, educational, 
and medical—directing both the work for men and the work 
for women. At least two of the six members of each com¬ 
mittee must be ladies. Each committee has a large measure of 
authority which, however, it must exercise in accordance with 
bylaws approved by the Station Association. The expendi¬ 
tures of the committee, also, must be made in accordance with 
a budget approved by the Association. The Tungchou field 
being small in territory, five meetings of the entire Association 
are held each year, to listen to reports, to transact business 
and to plan for the expansion of the work. Between meetings 
a committee ad interim may exercise for the Association such 
functions as have not been delegated to the executive com¬ 
mittees named above, (c) Each Station Association elects 
delegates to the Provincial Association and nominates four 
persons, from among whom the Provincial Association elects 
two as representatives of the Station on the North China 
Council, 
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The eight stations of the North China Mission are located 
in the three provinces of Chihli, Shantung, and Shansi, For 
several reasons it was considered wisest not to invest all 
inter-station functions in a single body representing these 
eight stations. The most important of these reasons was the 
desirability of leaving the Station Association of each province 
free to form close alliances with other missions and churches 
of the same province. Accordingly three Provincial Associa¬ 
tions and a North China Council were formed. 

The Provincial Associations and the North China Council 
together exercise, with the exception of “ matters concerning 
missionaries’ salaries, furloughs, care of the Board’s property, 
language study, schools for missionaries’ children, and other 
matters manifestly relating only to the missionary body,” all 
the functions that used to be exercised by the foreign mission¬ 
aries assembled in Annual Meeting. The North China Council 
is the supreme body on the field, but a major part of the total 
business transacted is done by the Provincial (or District) As¬ 
sociations. 

The Provincial Association locates missionaries within the 
province (transfers from one province to another being deter¬ 
mined by the Council) and determines whether a missionary 
on furlough shall be invited to return or not. I need not take 
time to classify its routine business, which is not essentially 
different from that of any other mission. In 1916 the Chihli 
Provincial Association consisted of forty-seven members, of 
whom thirty-one were Chinese. Any Station Association 
dissatisfied with a vote of the Provincial body may appeal 
directly to the North China Council. So also a Provincial 
Association, dissatisfied with any action of the North China 
Council that requires the approval of the Board in the United 
States, may appeal directly to that Board. All meetings of 
the Station, Provincial, and Tri-provincial bodies are conducted 
in the Chinese language, but minutes of the proceedings of the 
latter two are published in English as well. Ad interim 
correspondence is sometimes conducted only in Chinese, but as 
a rule is bi-lingual. 

As has been already indicated, the North China Council 
consists of two representatives from each of the eight stations, 
sixteen in all. To avoid the tendency in each station on the 
part of the Chinese to insist on electing Americans to important 
offices and vice versa> it was stipulated in the Constitution, 
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which was drawn up in a convention the majority of the 
members of which were Chinese and afterwards ratified 
separately by the foreign missionaries, the Chinese churches, 
and the Board, that one of the two representatives of each 
station should be a Chinese and one a foreigner. 

It has been pointed out to the author of this paper that, 
in the English translation of the Constitution, appended below, 
the name, “Congregational Union of Shansi, Shantung, and 
Chihli,” is not appropriate to a Union which includes only 
a mission and churches affiliated with Congregational Churches 
of the United States. This arrogant infelicity of nomenclature 
does not, of course, appear in the original Chinese, and we 
heartily apologize for it to any of our British Congregational 
friends whose eye may fall on the English version. We wish 
the exigencies of mission administration gave room for hope 
that our missions might in future enjoy some such measure of 
organic union as is indicated by the term, and as seems not at 
all impossible for the Chinese churches affiliated with them. 
This wish leads me to the second part of my subject. 

II. 

The new organization is doing for our mission, iu rich 
measure, all that we hoped it would do, at the start. What 
of the future ? If there were no other churches in China than 
those that are growing up under the fostering care of this one 
mission, the future would be plain. Contributions from the 
Chinese churches for the missionary work of the joint organiza¬ 
tion, as also Chinese membership in that organization would 
increase till the foreign members and the foreign gifts would 
be a negligible fraction of the whole and could be diverted 
ultimately to other fields of service, leaving the present 
organization, with only the slightest of changes, as the Home 
Missionary Society of the Chinese Church. But there are 
other churches. And these other churches are all split up 
into many groups, one of which consists of the independent 
churches (“independent” being here used in its narrow, 
quasi -technical sense, and not, as would seem more natural, to 
indicate any self-supporting, self-governing church, of which 
sort there are more than one affiliated with the North China 
Mission) and cannot yet properly be called a “group,” while 
the others are affiliated with the various missions at work 
in China. 
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Under these circumstances, (i) what hope is there of a 
Universal Chinese Church, nation-wide, and how many churches 
that have grown up tinder the care of the missions associate 
themselves with it? (2) What relation ought the home 
missionary activity of such a Chinese National Church bear 
to the joint home and foreign missionary activity of such a 
co-operative mission as I have been describing, or to the 
exclusively foreign missionary activity of certain missions in 
China, during that apparently long period of years which 
must elapse before the foreign element of the last-named two 
kinds of organization can be dispensed with ? 

As far as I know, our mission lias hardly begun to think 
on such topics, save in the two cities, Peking and Tientsin, 
where the establishment of “ independent ” churches by the 
side of churches affiliated with the various missions is generat¬ 
ing discussion. I hope, through the brief statement of these 
two questions in the Recorder, to draw out from those who 
have given thought to the subject expressions of opinion which 
may lend weight to a paper I have promised to prepare for the 
Tungchou Missionary Association and may clarify the thought 
of a far wider circle. The following paragraphs merely 
indicate how the problem is shaping itself in my own mind. 
The first question has to do, primarily, with churches; the 
second, with missions. 

I do not think the answer of the North China Mission of 
the American Board to the first of these questions would be in 
doubt for a moment. So devoutly to be desired a consummation 
as one great National Chinese Church must be possible, and 
the most cordial aid will be rendered by the mission to every 
hopeful move in that direction. Toward “independent” 
churches the attitude of the mission has always been 
sympathetic : (a) The only three churches of this sort with 
which I am acquainted are in Chihli province ; all have 
pastors who were trained in the mission of which I am 
writing. Their relation to the mission remains most cordial, 
one of them occasionally serving as a co-opted member of the 
mission, which does not begrudge tlie going of some of its 
strongest men into such service, (b) One of these churches 
began its existence, with every good wish from the mission, 
in premises which had been a street-chapel of the mission. 
(c) Any self-supporting church affiliated to the mission is at 
entire liberty to enter into ecclesiastical connections with such 
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“ independent” churches of the province, or of all China, and 
with all other “mission” churches which have arrived at the 
point of self-support and possess the right and the purpose 
likewise to graduate into a Chinese National Church. For 
such a step the self-supporting churches fostered by the 
American Board Mission are the better prepared because, to 
the present moment, they have formed no Church Council 
among themselves. The freedom of the individual church is 
of the essence of Congregationalism, and no one would eye 
askance the exercise of that freedom in the direction I have 
indicated. Approval would be the more hearty because the 
“independent” churches are so steadily growing in member¬ 
ship, in efficiency of organization, and in strength of mission¬ 
ary pm pose. 

This brings us to the more difficult question of the two. 
With a view to the future, what relation ought the home 
missionary activity of a weak but growing Chinese National 
Church bear to the foreign missionary activity of the various 
missionsf The difference in the names “home” and “foreign” 
does not disguise the perfectly obvious fact that the missionary 
activities of such a church and of the missions would have 
the same end, the same problems of method, and the same 
field , China. A solution of the question of the relationship 
between the two might be sought along either of two widely 
divergent lines. Solutions of the first class would involve the 
division of territory and independence of operation; solutions 
of the second sort would involve co-operation. The choice of 
a solution would lie with the Chinese National Church, subject 
to ratification by the missions, if that choice should involve 
co-operation with them. Yet surely any member of a mission, 
whether Chinese or foreigner, is quite at liberty to discuss 
frankly which method would, in his judgment, be ultimately 
most to the good of that church. 

I note first some implications of any solution involving 
division of territory and independence of activity. 

(a) All expansion of the work of a mission , in so far as it 
involves increasing expenditures, would depend exclusively 
upon added foreign gifts from abroad, since each church 
fostered by the mission would, upon reaching the stage of 
self-support, be graduated from the mission into the church, 
into the Home Mission Treasury of which its gifts for mission¬ 
ary work would go, instead of into the treasury of that 
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mission which had for years borne a share of its support. In 
order even to maintain the work of the mission at its present 
level of equipment and expenditure, without increase of funds 
from abroad, it would be necessary to request each church, 
upon “graduation,” to reimburse the mission for such share of 
the property the church holds as was provided from mission 
funds, the proceeds to be used by the mission to start new work ; 
and a corollary of this regulation would be the necessity of the 
exercise of great caution on the part of every mission not to aid 
in the equipment of any church to such an extent as would 
make it unduly difficult for that church to effect such a purchase. 

( b ) Since, in the absence of a hardly-to-be-expected 
increase of gifts from abroad, no mission would be increasing 
its annual budget of expenditure, while the Chinese National 
Church would be growing in strength both by its own labors 
and by the constant accession of churches from the missions, 
and hence would be increasing its gifts to missionary work, 
there would need to be a progressive shifting of territory from 
the missions to the Church. Perhaps it would be simplest to 
begin by turning over to the Church missionary work in the 
great cities where more missions than one are now at work, 
to the hindrance of that unity which, under the present 
relations of comity between missions, already exists in various 
large tracts of territory outside such cities. The cities would 
remain centers for the institutional work of the missions, but 
as a missionary field would belong to the Chinese Church. 

(c) As the Home Missionary Society of the National 
Church would grow, the Foreign Missions would have to 
expect to surrender at call their most serviceable young men to 
the friendly, rival institution ; which would mean a constant 
weakening of the Chinese personnel of the Foreign Missions 
and a corresponding strengthening of the personnel of the 
Home Missionary Society engaged in precisely the same work. 

( d ) The Foreign Mission could hardly hope to retain the 
services, in the direction of the mission’s affairs, of its 
strongest pastors and laymen, those, namely, of the self- 
supporting churches, who would be drafted into the missionary 
organization of the National Church ; unless, indeed, the 
judgment of one of the stations of our mission be proved 
correct, that the services of such pastors and laymen can be 
permanently available both in the councils of a Home 
Missionary Society to which they would, through their 
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churches, be contributing financial support, and in the 
councils of a Foreign Missionary Society to which they would 
not be contributing. (In the station I refer to, which holds 
an entirely different theory of the new mission organization 
from that which I have described above, even now all gifts, 
for missionary work, of the Chinese churches of that station, 
whether wholly or only in part self-supporting, go, not to the 
co-operative mission in which their delegates hold a majority 
control, but to a Home Missionary Society exclusively under 
Chinese control, which divides with the mission the territory 
to be served. The fundamental unsouudness of such an 
arrangement, a heritage of a bygone day when the churches 
had no voice in the affairs of the mission , has hitherto been 
disguised by the intimate co-operation between the Home 
Missionary Society and the mission. But if the self-supporting 
churches were to carry over with them into a National Church 
their Home Missionary Society, as would seem a natural 
procedure, it is a serious question whether it would be possible 
or desirable, either for the mission or the church, that they 
should continue to elect delegates to a mission no share of the 
support of which they would be bearing.) The loss of the 
responsible counsel of its wisest pastors aud laymen would be 
a serious blow to a mission, and every weakening of a mission 
engaged in ‘ bringing up 1 churches for the National Church 
would, in the last analysis, be a loss to the latter. 

(e) The author is, at present writing, quite unable to 
fashion in his mind any arrangement for division of territory 
in so-called ‘country’ fields which would not dissipate the 
energies of both Church aud mission. Under the present 
happy relations between missions, there is many a thickly- 
populated hsien in which, fortunately, only one mission is at 
work. The hsien city or some large town forms the natural 
center for the effective evangelization of the entire district. 
The central church of the town is a rallying point for the 
churches of market towus and villages, and evangelistic work 
in the city makes itself felt throughout the district. The 
whole work is a unity. If there is to be such a National 
Church as some, perhaps all, of us, Chinese and foreigner 
alike, are eagerly hoping for, it ought to be possible for a 
church m a hsien town, when it becomes self-supporting, to 
enter that National Church. But surely the major share of the 
missionary work of such a hsien church ought to be done in 
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the territory lying all round about it, not in some distant field 
in a great city nor in some remote hsien allotted to the 
National Church, The evangelistic equipment of the mission 
in the town, could, if it were exclusively for the service of the 
town, be turned over to the church. But that equipment is not 
for the town alone, it is for the entire district. To divide the 
district between the Home Missionary Society of the Church 
and the mission seems equally unfeasible. I need not go into 
detail to show that such a divisiou would have practically all 
the advantages of the presence of the foreign missions 
operating in the same territory. 

If divisions of territory and independence of operation 
between the Home Missionary Society of the Chinese National 
Church and the foreign missions are to be the order of the 
day, some solution of this difficult situation in a hsien , here 
outlined, must be found. Discussion must not be limited to 
the comparatively narrow problem of “independent ” churches 
in the great cities. 

The alternative is co-operation in missionary activity. 
Every self-supporting church would, in complete freedom from 
all mission control, join the Chinese National Church. Individ¬ 
ual churches of that body would ally themselves for missionary 
work with the churches abroad which are doing such work in 
China, in some such co-operative organization as the present 
organization of the North China Mission. It would be easy 
for a given “independent” church to choose, preferably on the 
basis of its location, with what mission it would ally itself. 
In consultation with the Chinese National Church some re¬ 
adjustment might be made, where desirable, in the present 
allotment of territory to the various missions. Each mission 
would then be jointly a Home Missionary organ of the Chinese 
National Church and the foreign missionary organ of some 
denomination abroad, working in a certain part of China. 

It seems not impossible that statesmen of the China 
Continuation Committee, Chinese and foreigner, representing 
“independent” and “mission” churches and the various 
missions, might evolve and prepare a plan of co-operation that 
would be welcome alike to Church and mission and which, 
ratified by those bodies, might, in operation, prove immeasur¬ 
ably superior to any system of divisions of territory and 
complete separation between Church and mission in the 
conduct of missionary activity. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE NORTH CHINA COUNCIL OF THE CON¬ 
GREGATIONAL UNION OF SHANSI, SHANTUNG AND CHIHLI. 

1. Name. The name of this body shall be “The North 
China Couucil of the Congregational Union of Shansi, Shan¬ 
tung and Chihli.” 

2 . Object. The object of this organization shall be to 
promote all forms of Christian work, evangelistic, educational, 
medical and literary, in the three provinces. 

3 . Organization. The Council shall consist primarily of 
sixteen members, two representatives—one Chinese and one 
American Board Missionary—from each of the eight Stations. 
The two representatives from each Station shall be chosen in 
alternate years. Each Station Association shall, at the annual 
meeting of each District Association, nominate two persons, 
and election shall take place by vote of the District Association. 

The Council may co-opt additional members, not exceeding 
four, whose term of membership shall be determined in each 
case by vote of the Council. Co-opted members may hold 
office and take part in discussion, but shall not exercise the 
right to vote unless specially conferred by the Council. 

The Treasurer of the American Board Mission shall be 
one of the four co-opted members. 

4 . Term of Membership. The term of membership shall 
be two years, one-half of the members being elected each year. 
Members may be re-elected. 

5 . Officers. The officers of the Council shall consist of a 
Chairman and vice-Ckairman, whose term of service shall be 
one year; one English and one Chinese clerk, whose term of 
service shall be one year; and one English and one Chinese 
Secretary, the two to be elected alternately, for a term of two 
years, and subject to re-election. The Secretaries may be 
chosen from outside the sixteen regular members of the 
Council. 

6 . Committees . 

A. The Committee on Estimates shall consist of six persons, 

a Chinese and a missionary from each of the three 
Districts, and shall be elected by the District Associa¬ 
tions preceding the annual meeting of the Council. 

B. The Business Committee shall consist of three persons, 

one elected by each District Association; and the 
member from the District where the annual meeting of 
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the Council is to be held shall act as chairman of the 
Committee, 

C. The Committee on Theological Education shall consist of 

six persons, one Chinese and one missionary from each 
of the three Districts, to be elected annually by the 
Council; but the members of the Committee need not 
be limited to the membership of the Council. The 
Committee shall make an annual report to the Council. 

D. The Committee on Literature and Publication shall consist 

of four members elected annually by the Council, not 
necessarily from its membership, and shall make an 
annual report to the Council, 

E. The Auditing Committee shall consist of three persons 

elected annually by the Council, not necessarily from its 
membership, and shall make an annual report to the 
Council. 

7 . Time of meetings. The Council shall hold one meet¬ 
ing annually between the first and fifteenth of May. Special 
meetings may be called by the Chairman, or at the request of 
one-third of the members, or at the request of all of the 
members from one District. 

8 . Place of Meetings . Regular annual meetings shall be 
held in the three Districts in rotation, but once every two 
years the annual meeting shall be held in the Chihli District. 

9 . Expenses of Meetings. Expenses incident upon atten¬ 
dance at the annual meetings shall be provided for in the 
estimates of each Station Association, or of the Council. 

10 . Authority. If an action of the Council be not 
satisfactory to any District, said District may, by a two-thirds 
vote, refer the matter to the American Board. 

11 . Functions. The functions of the Council shall be as 
follows : 

A. To decide upon the estimates from each District, and 

transmit them to the American Board. 

B . To determine the transfer of workers from one District to 

another. 

C. To pass upon the needs of each District and communicate 

them to the American Board. 

D. To devise means for the better organization and progress 

of all forms of Christian work. 

E. To consider such ad interim business as may arise during 

the intervals between meetings. 
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12. Amendments . This Constitution may be amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the Council. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CHIHU DISTRICT, NORTH CHINA 

MISSION. 

1. Name . The name of this body shall be the Chihli 
District Association. 

2. Object . The object of this association shall be to unite 
the members of the Congregational churches in the proviuce 
in advancing the evangelistic, educational, medical, literary, 
and other work of the churches. 

3. Membership. The members shall consist of the del¬ 
egates appointed by the Station Association. 

4. Limitation of Membership. 

A. Each Statiou Association shall be entitled to eight 
delegates, and Associations whose church membership exceeds 
800 shall be entitled to one additional delegate for each addi¬ 
tional hundred members. 

B. From the faculty of each school established by the 
stations of the district conjointly, the Station Association in 
which the school is located shall elect two delegates. 

5. Officers. The officers shall consist of a Chinese Chair¬ 
man and an English Chairman, whose term of service shall be 
two years ; two Chinese and two English Secretaries, whose 
term of service shall be two years (one Chinese and one English 
Secretary to be elected each year). The elections shall be by 
ballot at the first session of the Annual Meeting, and the officers 
shall begin to serve at once. All are eligible for re-election. 

6. Committees. 

A. A Committee on Nominations ) consisting of one mem¬ 
ber from each of the four Stations, shall be appointed by the 
Chairman at the opening of the Annual Meeting. This Com¬ 
mittee shall nominate for officers and committees double the 
required number of members, and from the names thus 
proposed the Association shall elect by ballot. 

B. The General Co?n?nittee (Tsung Wu Wei Pan) 
shall consist of the eight Chihli members of the North China 
Council. The Chinese Secretary who has been longest in office 

Notes:— 1. The above Constitution was adopted in 1914, and revised in 

1915- 

2. For the relation of the Council to the Districts and the Stations, see 
the Minutes of the Joint Meeting, and the Constitution adopted, in June 1914. 
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shall sit with this Committee at each session. This Committee 
shall have charge of the location of workers where more than 
one Station Association is concerned, of the ordination of 
pastors and granting licenses to preach, and of all ad interim 
business, An annual report of all actions taken shall be made 
to the Association. 

C. A Committee on Estimates of eight members, consist¬ 
ing of one man and one woman from each Station, shall be 
elected by the Station Associations before the time of Annual 
Meeting. The Mission Treasurer shall be ex-officio Chairman 
of this Committee. 

D. A Business Committee of five members shall be chosen 
when the officers are elected to prepare the program for the 
next Annual Meeting, and to serve as a Business Committee 
for that meeting. 

E. A Committee on Needs shall be elected in the same 
way as D. to serve for the following year. They shall consider 
the needs of the District, both for workers and special funds, to 
be asked from the American Board, and shall devise means for 
the unification and progress of work in the three provinces, and 
shall report to the District Association for approval and trans¬ 
mission to the North China Council. 

7. Time of Meetings. The District shall hold one meet¬ 
ing annually between the first and fifteenth of April. Special 
meetings may be called by the Chairmen or at the request of 
any Station Association. 

8. Place of Meetings. The place of meetings shall be 
determined by the District Association. 

9. Ordinations. 

A . Any place desiring to ordain a pastor or license a 
preacher shall first get the approval of the Station Association 
in which it is located, also of either the District Association 
or the General Committee before carrying its action into 
effect. 

B. Churches ordaining pastors should aim at self-support. 
If complete self-support cannot be attained, churches furnish¬ 
ing six months 5 salary (not including permanent funds, as 
endowment, rents, etc.) may ordain a pastor with the hope that 
the aim of complete self-support may soon be attained. 

C. Men to be ordained as pastors should hold diplomas 
from a Theological Seminary and license to preach, and should 
possess ability and character. 
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E, Licenses to preach shall be of first and second grades, 
the first grade to be given to those who have diplomas from 
both College and Theological Seminary, the second grade to 
those who have only Theological Seminary diplomas, 

10. In case any Station Association is dissatisfied with an 
action of the District Association appeal may, by a two-thirds 
vote, be made directly to the North China Council. 

11. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the District Association in case said amendments are 
approved by the Council. 
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officials, ex-officials, scholars, gentry, etc., was general, 
and nowhere more marked than in the capital of Shantung. 
A former governor of Honan living in Tsinanfu led the 
opposition and directed its attacks. Riots were instituted 
against the few missionaries. No premises were to be bought 
or any longer leased. Appeals to Peking were vain. It was 
only when Mr. Denby, then the American Minister, had done 
the Tsung Li Yamen (the Chinese Foreign Office) a good turn 
that orders were sent down from Peking that the Presbyterian 
Mission should be provided with a suitable location, which was 
assigned them in the east suburb. At a later period the 
foreign settlement was opened in the west suburb, many miles 
distant, and all the government schools were placed as remotely 
as possible from the mission premises. 

Work for scholars and officials, but at the same time 
reaching all classes of people, had been carried on in Tsing- 
choufu from 1887 to 1904 through the agency of a small 
educational museum with reception room. It was decided to 
greatly enlarge the scope of this work on the principles and 
methods on which it had been carried on in social, educational, 
aud evangelistic lines. In 1904 the Tsinanfu Institute was 
begun and now consists of an educational museum on a much 




GENERATION and more ago it was difficult to get an 
adequate hearing for the gospel almost everywhere in 
China, The inflexible hostility of the upper classes, 


Note.—T he above constitution was adopted in 1914, and revised in 1915. 
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larger scale than the one in Tsingchoufu, two lecture halls, 
seating two hundred and six hundred respectively, reading 
room, reception rooms with workshops for producing exhibits, 
also a separate department for students of government colleges, 
consisting of recreation room, reading room, and class room. 

As a permanent site Mr. Whitewright was fortunate in 
securing a suitable piece of land in the south suburb which had 
the reputation of being “unlucky ” and so was procured for a 
reasonable price. Now that the precedent had been set, the 
Chinese were quick to appreciate the desirability of the new 
situation. Wealthy men began to build for themselves dwell¬ 
ings adjacent regardless of “ luck.” 

Some years later when the site of the Shantung Christian 
University was decided upon, the practical value of the Institute 
was shown. By acquaintances and friendships formed through 
the agencies of the Institute, difficulties that seemed insuperable 
were overcome. Up to April 2, 1916, there had been purchased 
seventy-four different lots of laud, belonging to as many 
different owners, making a total of more than fifty English 
acres, while good relations with neighbors had been intensified 
instead of weakened. Such an experience if not unique is in 
China certainly very unusual. The Tsinanfu Institute seems 
to have solved the problem of approach to the Chinese people, 
whether officials or gentry, students, farmers, craftsmen or 
merchants, soldiers or civilians, railway men or coolies, per¬ 
manent residents or peripatetic pilgrims, men or women. 

An average attendance of perhaps 750 every day that the 
Institute is open (it is closed to all but women every Monday), 
and a frequent attendance of 1,000 or more, make a total for 
ten years of 2,400,000 ; or, reckoning to March, 1916, more than 
2,695,000 persons. This incessant stream of visitors eager to 
see and more than willing to hear does not have to be sought 
but flocks in of itself, keeping the self-registering turnstiles 
clicking from morning till night, year in and year out. 

To make a thorough study of the countless inscriptions, 
the samples of books, of merchandise, of curiosities, the models 
of buildings like the Capitol at Washington, a section of the 
city of Bristol and its public institutions, the Model Homes, 
the great Yellow River Bridge, of systems of irrigation, of 
afforestation, of sanitation, of hygienics; really to comprehend 
the diagrams, charts, maps, pictures and illustrative explana¬ 
tions, is an education in itself. No wonder that after his last 
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visit in 1915 Dr. Robert Speer pronounced it “the most 
effective piece of university extension work which can be found 
in Asia, if not in the world.’* It is not every provincial 
capital, nor even every strategic city that could produce a 
Tsinaufu Institute, or could conduct it if it were produced. 
This complex of educatioual activities from its original 
inception has been in an important sense an inspirational 
evolution. The need for others of a similar type is deep as the 
needs of human nature ; the opportunity wide as the dominions 
of China. But to make the potential actual requires vision, 
supervision, and a liberal supply of hard cash. 


Social Problems in China and Agencies for Relief* 

W. D. BOONE. 

[Tbe purport of the following article is to restate in summary such 
material as has been presented during 1915 touching upon the field of Chinese 
social problems and their relief,] 

m HE following are some of the most evident pathological 
conditions prevailing iu Chinese society that call for 
unified effort on the part of the leaders of the people :— 
The presence of the poor, sick, maimed, insane ; the 
abuses of the prison system ; the present state of inefficient 
labor and the approaching modern industrial problem ; the 
dense ignorance ; the lack of knowledge of the simplest rules 
of living ; the need of wholesome recreations; increasing im¬ 
morality ; the absence of social conscience and the failure to 
appreciate individual responsibility. 

As individuals who are interested iu the problem of relief 
we should acquaint ourselves more thoroughly with that field of 
work called social service. This has been broadly defined as 
“Any service on the part of the individual or group foi the 
betterment of humanity.” Social service, whether individual 
or collective, must start with au appreciation of present needs 
and with the ultimate aim of making such work unnecessary. 

We of the West who have come among this people with a 
conception of better social relationships as developed in our 
home lands have, and should undertake, the leadership iu such 
constructive work. I11 attempting to multiply the number of 


* Paper read at Tsinan, January 15th, 1916. 
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educated Chinese endowed with a social conscience we shall 
find that social service in itself develops leadership, and as 
developed in connection with the churches, schools, ana hos¬ 
pitals will call forth initiative and effort on the part of the 
people themselves. Our own responsibility is increased by the 
fact that the West has in art met and solved these problems ; 
hence it is for us to teach this as well as other things. 

Results to be effected by our work may be summarised 
under the following heads : 

(a) Organized institutions of social service. 

(b) Incessant personal maintenance of ideal social condi¬ 

tions with all classes of society. 

(r) The awakening of social interest. 

Among the earlier studies of Chinese life such books as 
Arthur H. Smith’s “Village Life in China,” and Macgowan’s 
“Lights and Shadows of Chinese Life,” illustrate fairly 
typical conditions. One phase notable for its lack of adequate 
treatment is that of Chinese charities. Comparatively little 
has been done either in earlier or more recent years along the 
lines of investigation of purely Chinese social service agencies. 
Two surveys, such as have been attempted, will illustrate the 
scope and also the inadequacy of native relief. 

In 1893 the institutions existing in the Wu Han cities were 
reported by David Hill to be thirty in number. These 
included such activities as The fire engine, preaching of 
the Sacred Edict, the distribution of coal and caudles, the 
care of the aged, widows, and orphans, rice kitchens, vaccina¬ 
tion, dispensing drugs, and almsgiving. Mr. Hill stated that 
the object of the Chinese philanthropist was as much to win 
merit as to relieve distress. 

During the past year a similar investigation of purely 
Chinese agencies was undertaken by Mr. Wesley M. Smith in 
Sooehow. The National Review comparing these reports 
writes: “We see that things remain practically unchanged. 
Th^ same features are found, the same methods, the same 
absence of method, the same abuses.” 

Among the rules for social workers, summarized by 
Mr. W. W. Lockwood in the Chinese Recorder, there is 
this principle; “Strengthen existing agencies rather than 
create new.” Aside from foreign institutions, what are the 
existing agencies of a Chinese community to which we may 
look for co-operation? As those listed for Sooehow are 
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fairly typical of other cities Mr. Smith’s report is valuable 
to all. 

The institutions of Soochow are classified as Official, 
Semi-official, Public Charities, and Private Charities. Those 
of the first class are heavily endowed, mostly with hundreds of 
mow of land and with several hundred thousand dollars, 
providing large annuities. Some of these have been established 
for more than a hundred years. These are :— 

(i a ) The Public Granary which has been empty for years 
though having resources of not less than $20,000 annually. It 
issues no report and has doled out only a pittance of grain or 
assistance of any kind during recent years. Needless to say 
the management is much sought after. 

( b ) The Home for Aged Men. This has been charac¬ 
terized by a former head as “a night lodging for beggars and 
thieves. ’ ’ 

{c) The Home for Foundlings. This institution enjoys 
an income of approximately $40,000 a year. It now cares for 
upwards of 450 children, mostly undesired infants, and provides 
for their adoption. The mortality is extremely high. 

(d) The Home for Aged Widows is the only organization 
of this class reported as “ doing good work.” The endowment 
is estimated at $700,000. 

The second group, or Semi-Official Institutions, includes :— 

( a ) The Reform School. This is of the industrial type, 
has few inmates, and is calculated to reform negatively. 

(£) The Public Clinic, which is expensive, antiquated, 
and unpopular. 

(c) The Home for High Class Widows. This institution 
is poorly managed and has inadequate revenue, but nevertheless 
provides shelter and food for about one hundred and fifty women. 

( d) The Door of Hope is theoretically conducted on 
modem lines. There are about twenty-five youthful inmates 
engaged in light industrial occupation until “purchased” as 
wives. 

( e ) The last institution of this group is the School for 
Unemployed. It has seventy inmates who can learn a trade 
during one year if diligent. The School is practically self- 
supporting and is reported “as doing good work.” 

The third group, classified as Public Charities, includes :— 

(«) The Industrial Orphanage. This is a new institution 
at the high tide of prosperity and is also classed as doing a 
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useful work. Educational training and industrial occupation 
are given to 180 boys and about 20 girls, but as these are 
mostly refugees from Nanking it does little to assist the orphans 
of Soochow. 

{b) The Loan Bureau. This is uow hunting for those 
who have borrowed money and departed for points unknown. 
The annual revenue is about $200. 

(£) Tlie Helping Hand Society distributes about $4,000 
annually in various forms of assistance to the widows of men 
who, under the old system, passed the first official examination. 

(a) The Life Saving Society enrolls doctors who volun¬ 
teer their services in case of attempted suicide. Fifty-one men 
and one hundred and thirty-seven women were saved last year. 

Of Private Charities three of the old type are :— 

(a) The Home for Young Widows. This institution has 
resolved itself into a hotel of questionable nature whose 
inmates are largely concubines of men in the city. It gives 
little aid to the poor and should, perhaps, not be classed as a 
beneficent enterprise. 

(b) The Hotels for the Dead. There are about fifty of 
these in the city ; they undertake furnishing coffins to the 
poor, the heightening of grave mounds, and the covering of 
exposed coffins. Medicine is furnished for the sick in summer, 
and in winter the naked are clothed and the hungry are fed. 
These agencies call forth a greater expenditure on the part of 
the common people than any of the previously-named activi¬ 
ties. The sum total of such charity must total hundreds of 
thousands of taels each year. Linked with these is a very 
practical line of endeavor, the Distribution of Free Rice 
Tickets. Although a great amount of good is done by this 
means the misuse of funds is notorious ; soft rice is issued and 
a large part of it is said to be enjoyed by the donkeys and pigs 
of those having control of the tickets. 

(<;) The last item listed is Alms-giving to Beggars. 

Mr. Smith summarises the work of these Soochow institu¬ 
tions as follows : 44 First, there are enormous sums of money 
set aside for charity in Soochow ; second, that where there are 
enormous endowments there is danger of individual needs be¬ 
ing overlooked. Third, that all public charities should report 
clearly and frequently as to the nature and extent of the work 
done, and that records of private institutions doing benevolent 
work as well as all other institutions should be open to public 
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inspection. Fourth, that until there is an educated public to 
visit and inquire into the work of all charities no great 
dependence can be placed upon their records and working. 
Lastly, there is not yet a high enough moral atmosphere 
centered about this very difficult work.” 

Charities in China include the building of bridges, roads, 
and the like. Free private schools are maintained by wealthy 
individuals and by guilds, but there is a general tendency to 
allow these to deteriorate in value because of leakage of funds. 
Trade guilds do much, the commercial class generally under¬ 
taking the most useful of the many forms of work. 

The schooling and sheltering of dependent relatives is 
perhaps the most general and beneficial activity that can be 
labelled charity. The tendency to parasitism that this fosters 
is, however, a recognized evil. As such aid is usually temporary 
in nature it seldom provides for later independence. 

The great class of defectives has been left practically 
untouched. The insane, the feeble-minded, blind, deaf, 
dumb, lepers and cripples had no provision made for them 
until the establishment of the Republic. Since then thirty 
schools have been opened by the Government for these millions 
of defectives. In recent years occasional effort of some official, 
such as the founding of two middle schools in Peking by Mr. 
Yung Tao, has called forth commendation, but we can count 
such enterprises on our fingers notwithstanding that China 
has benefited by a hundred years of contact with Western 
ideals. 

Such national reforms as have affected the prisons, 
torture, opium traffic, and slavery have done a great amount 
of good, but the public conscience can scarcely be said to have 
awakened to the fact of individual responsibility and the need 
for reform in the daily life and environment of the people. 

The following is an enumeration of the most evident 
needs to which we should turn the attention of greater 
numbers of the educated class ; 

Education is the primary factor of social uplift. Many of 
us fail to appreciate the actual depth of ignorance of the 
Chinese. David Z. T. Yui shocks us with his ribbon chart 
demonstrating that 97 per cent of the people are illiterate. 
According to the statistics issued by the Peking Board of 
Education in 1915 one and one-third per cent of the population 
are now students in the schools, an average expenditure of 
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ten dollars per student per annum being made. According to 
Fong F. Sec, “The new figures show progress and are 
encouraging.’’ The present Minister of Education, Chang Ih 
Ting, assumes less than one per cent of the population as 
literate. In Shantung not more than one person out of every 
five hundred and fifty is a student, or less than 70,000 are 
receiving instruction. 

Knowledge of such facts as these warns us to beware of 
too hasty generalization as to the imminent ‘Rebirth of 
the Nation.’ 

The future progress of the masses is intimately correlated 
with the youth of to-day, and since the existing educational 
facilities cannot solve China’s problems the social worker must 
turn his attention to other forces that will assist in developing 
the social conscience. 

An instance of the utter lack of individual responsibility 
in the sharing of the good and assisting the community is 
seen in the case of a little town on the island of Nan Tai. 
This place is the home of one of China’s most famous scholars. 
It boasts of having sent out more than twenty students for study 
abroad ; but what of the reflex benefits we might justly expect ? 
There has been no visible effect on the community. 

China has yet to adopt a system of education that will 
teach, uplift, and develop all the major activities of the people, 
and such new activities as will forward the interests of the 
masses. This can be accomplished by broadening the scope 
of the present educational system ; for the intimate association 
of the vocational and non-vocational will guarantee the best 
results in both cases. Not only the financially independent 
or the fractional educated class need to join in the creation of 
better conditions, but the fundamentals of wholesome living 
must ultimately actuate the farmhand and the apprentice as 
well as the merchant and the scholar. Popular education, 
especially the education of mothers, will aid in meeting this 
need. A Bureau of Publicity is needed. 

Another fundamental need is economic independence. 
This may not make decent civilization but is a necessary 
condition for any civilization. 

One of the retarding factors of China is that a majority of 
her citizens are incapable of independently supporting their 
families. A typical family ekes out a comfortless existence 
partly because it must support one or more parasitic sons, with 
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their families, while all are hanging on the income of the one 
who has secured a regular income. 

All movements that look forward to a change in the 
methods of production or promise increasing efficiency in the 
producer, are movements that command our interest and 
support. The problem in China is not how to divide some¬ 
thing but how to produce something. To quote C. T. Wang, 
“The demand for Western manufactured articles is so 
enormous in China as to cause most of the native industries to 
be paralyzed if not killed outright This simply means that 
hundreds and thousands of people are being pushed out of 

their own trades.As a means of inducing economic 

independence, vocational training is necessary ; this must not 
stop at the production of experts hut also aim at the production 
of skilled laborers sufficient in proportion to work under them. 
To meet this need there is need for more manual-training 
schools.” 

The Chinese need to develop a sense of shame for idleness. 
This is a new though fundamental attitude that will do much to 
rectify present conditions. The attitude of the average Chinese 
family of middle class is to discourage ita members who wish 
to learn a trade, for that would degrade them socially. Wrong 
notions about manual labor must be uprooted and practical 
training be given to boys and girls that will stand them in 
good stead in whatever walks of life they choose to lead. 

The system of apprenticeship binds boys by contract from 
three to five years as mere slaves. Boys who are expected to 
learn trades should be properly taught. 

With the great need for teachers and preachers in mission 
work Christian schools have largely left out of account the 
industrially competent lay constituency which in Christian 
lands is the backbone of the church. 

To secure economic independence readjustment is also 
necessitated along the foliowiug lines :—Child labor ; labor 
by women; exploitation and lack of protection in industry ; 
farming out of taxes still exists, involving incalculable waste 
and hardship; there must be development and control of 
waterways ; opening of mines, regardless of apparent exploita¬ 
tion at the present; development and conservation of forest 
lands ; the building of public highways ; improved methods 
of agriculture and refertilization of the soil ; reclamation of 
waste lands, including grave-lands; the prevention of cattle 
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plague ; the breeding of better live-stock ; scientific control 
of fisheries ; modern systems of banking and book-keeping. 

The problem of sex-relations, especially in regard to 
marriage, is of especial importance. The contracting of 
marriage on the basis of desire for male heirs, for financial aid, 
or for providing an able-bodied housekeeper, fails to recognize 
the fundamental principle of mutual affection between husband 
and wife and hence does not create the ideal home. 
Monogamy, the basis of the best form of family life, is 
essential. An advanced marriage age for both sexes is also to 
be urged. This will tend to decrease the birth-rate and will 
assist in securing the economic independence of the family. 

China’s millions are not conserving their vitality. Inferior 
parentage and bad food never yet produced a good physique. 
There is need for a national sanitary conscience. It is becoming 
realized that the building up of physical efficiency is the 
greatest aid iu the development of mental and moral efficiency. 
Furthermore, disease has been proven one of the greatest causes 
of national waste. China needs to learn this. 

To effect comprehensive benefits there is needed joint 
effort of all in the prevention of disease and injury and in 
promoting and conserving health. By both Government and 
voluntary methods the following activities are imperative : 

Educational propaganda of preventive medicine. 

Health and medical surveys. 

Vital statistics. 

Medical inspections and regulations. 

Application of sanitation and disease prevention work. 

Laboratory service. 

Safety appliance regulations. 

Bureau of information and general health service. 

Provision and supervision of medical practice and nursing. 

Remedial and corrective medicine. 

An immediate campaign of education can be undertaken 
on the fundamentals of hygienic living. This should emphasize 
personal cleanliness, pure air, light, digestion, exercise, and 
sleep. A suggestion that should be followed up is that a 
weekly sheet of preventive medical material be prepared to go 
out over the country through the medium of the Sunday 
schools, churches, students, and through the native press. 

Another of China’s needs is social purity. Not only is 
the double sex standard generally accepted but there is little 
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effort to inculcate male chastity. Sex education has yet to be 
introduced. Prostitution, licentious fiction and theatricals are 
said to be increasing. Moving pictures that are barred in the 
West are now corrupting Chinese audiences. The Chief of 
Police in Shanghai traces the late increase of highway robberies 
carried off “in civilized style” to this demoralizing influence. 

Healthful recreations are lacking in China. The following 
are urgent needs :— 

Provision for play for the young. 

Reasonable physical development for students of both 
sexes. 

Physical recreations introducing the competitive element 
and spirit of ‘sportsmanship’ in group and team activities. 

Individual recreative interests, such as music. 

Provision for healthy public amusement, social centers, 
parks, and art galleries. 

Charities should be correlated for more efficient relief. 
Available funds should be diverted to the essential needs, thus 
weeding out unwise relief. Effective use of sums squandered 
at present should at least be demanded. Specialists must be 
trained to direct and advise poor relief. To meet the need 
there should be classes in every city for social workers. Existing 
models of good institutions, such as the Tsinanfu Institute and 
the Canton Hospital for the Insane should be brought to the 
attention of the public. 

Dishonesty is one great drawback to the betterment of 
Chinese social life. This is manifested in the misuse of public 
funds, in corrupt official practices, in bribery and “squeeze” in 
every walk of life. Reform in this regard cannot wait for the 
day of “change of heart ” through Christian propaganda and is 
a need even in the Chinese Church that cannot be disregarded. 

Among the numerous outstanding demands on the social 
worker the following may also be briefly enumerated :— 

The combating of the cigarette evil. 

The final suppression of the opium and morphine vices. 

The foot-binding evil. 

Waste due to ancestor worship. This is estimated at 
hundreds of million of taels per annum. 

The abolition of slavery. 

The training of the growing Christian community iu lives 
of practical (individual or church) endeavor in community 
welfare. 
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A vigorous campaign for extension of social work into the 
1,227 Chinese cities of various ranks that are without mission¬ 
ary representation. 

This list of unwholesome conditions is, as a whole, un¬ 
doubtedly alarming. As we face these singly we are, as a rule, 
only vaguely concerned. We are specialists on a certain 
problem. As “familiarity breeds contempt 5 ’ we have as our 
consolation the catch-word “Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof.” To the Chinese this is the established order: 
change may come. . . . “Fine if it helps me, but why worry 
about the other fellow ? ” 

In attempting the alleviation of China’s many ills what 
line of procedure shall we follow that the greatest gain may be 
attained through our effort ? As social workers let us again 
review our work in the light of the principles summarized by 
Mr. Lockwood. 

Our first axiom is, “Know the facts.” We have them 
around us, in our homes and in our schools, mostly finding it 
hard to comprehend our desire for high standards. 

Our second principle is, “Begin with the most urgent 
work that resources give promise of being able to meet satis¬ 
factorily.” We have been attempting this and are not 
altogether discouraged with the beginnings. 

What are our resources? First, ourselves. Second, a 
small but growing body of Chinese in every community with 
natural and implanted social interests. These leaders of the 
people we can trust to carry forward the reformation. We 
have also the educational system, the churches, the hospitals, 
the good-will of the people, their latent talents and generosity. 

As a third working axiom we have, “Use the resources at 
hand.” This calls for immediate action along lines more 
extensive than we have as yet attempted. Are we using the 
resources at our command to the extent to which they might 
be put? Should we not call forth the support of all those 
willing to co-operate by giving them definite service to do, 
however great the errors made in first attempts, their little 
knowledge of methods, and the weight of inertia that holds 
them back ? 

In the work in which we are engaged we would do well 
to remember that it is ours to give health as well as wisdom, 
self-respect as well as independence, a social conscience as well 
as individual morals. 
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The fourth principle of social work is, ‘‘Use the least 
possible machinery.’ 5 This is a wise caution in China where 
we find over-capitalizatiou of officers and committees. 

The fifth and sixth principles are, “Strengthen existing 
agencies rather than create new,” and “Seek and accept 
assistance from every possible Christian and non-Christian 
organization.” The value of stimulating interest already 
created is the keynote of successful teaching and to social 
workers this is a long step toward realization of the aim. 

“Seek the advice and co-operation of officials” is the 
seventh rule; and the eighth, “ Set up models of good rather 
than criticisms.” 

To the missionary body of China must be given credit for 
most of the existing agencies that are doing effective work, 
few of which have been critical. As a whole, effort has been 
in the right direction but on the part of the individual the 
accusation has been made that forces for good are often 
curtailed in merely following the routine of school, church, and 
hospital, where continual opportunity has beeu offered for 
initiative along lines calling forth the whole man—linking him 
up in service for others. 

“Use people of a class to help that class,” is the next 
principle. As examples of the application of this we have the 
excellent work of Shanghai boys among Shanghai boys, and 
such men as David Yui calling forth a response from ‘unap¬ 
proachable 5 gentry and students. 

Another rule is ‘ ‘ Use the strongest appeal for the ends in 
view”. . . though these may not always seem the most rational 
at the time. 

The eleventh rule for those engaged in social work in 
China is, “Bring together in common work different nation¬ 
alities”; and with this is the precaution, “Do those things 
approved by those who do the work .. . with the foreigner in 
the background.” Onr only hope is in interesting our Chinese 
associates in these various lines of service. To do this we 
shall need to have them in our counsels from first to last and 
we might as well count that form of social service unfeasible 
which does not commend itself to our Chinese colleagues. 

Many of the agencies assisting in the relief of Chinese 
social problems have already received mention. The Christian 
Church in China has already introduced the leaven that we 
believe is essential in meeting the need for purer life, for 
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honest living, and for healthy, happy lives. We have faith 
to believe that this is bringing to China the solution of her 
many difficulties. The mission forces in China are without 
questiou the greatest asset for reform to which the nation may 
look. There are many, however, who forget that re-forestation, 
health campaigns, and ‘ better babies ’ are as Christian in 
expression and as necessary in the ultimate scheme as the 
chapel and theological school. 

Christian education has aided iu the realization of the 
present government system of education ; still the Christian 
school has its mission in the upholding of standards and can 
give greater returns iti laying more emphasis upon the social 
training given its product. 

Medical work along modern lines is practically confined to 
Christian agencies. The initiative has been taken in awaken¬ 
ing a public sanitary conscience, and we are seeing the begin¬ 
nings of extension work by means of health lectures, 
exhibits, institutes, and the like. The Government has 
introduced public health bureaus, street cleaning, and health 
instruction in the schools. The Board of Public Health in 
Shanghai has set before the nation au example of effective 
work along preventive lines. 

The following is a partial enumeration of other forms of 
social work being attempted in China. 

There is uow vocatioual training in agriculture, carpentry, 
brass and iron work, canning, weaving, pottery, lace-making, 
knitting, silk-culture, shoemakiug, tailoring, straw-plaiting, 
and carpet-weaving. Self-help for students is being introduced. 
Catholic schools have laid special emphasis on these lines. 

Physical education is receiving increasing attention and it 
is noteworthy that as a result of the Far Eastern Olympic 
Games a committee has been appointed to promote the play¬ 
ground movement in China. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has 
been doing effective work for more than thirty years in Shang¬ 
hai. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is 
likewise gaining support. 

The Shanghai Reformatory for Juvenile Offendors is well 
known throughout China. 

The Slave Refuge and the Door of Hope in the same city 
are proving as valuable as object lessons as in the assistance 
that they give, 
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Famine relief, and the Red Cross Society with its con¬ 
servancy schemes, are now awakening the interest and co¬ 
operation of great numbers of Chinese. 

The suppression of opium and morphine has passed to 
native hands and similarly the anti-footbinding movement has 
been recognized as a national matter. 

Reforestation and the colonization of refugees is making 
excellent progress. 

Newspapers and magazines are becoming increasingly 
valuable in moulding public opinion for betterment. 

A campaign for social purity and an anti-cigarette crusade 
have been inaugurated. 

There is agitation for further prison reforms and the 
Ministry of Education is combating the publication and circu¬ 
lation of obscene literature. 

The foreign settlements have introduced the idea of better 
roads, parks, ventilated aud lighted buildings, drainage, the 
removal of garbage, the regulation of markets, have provided 
isolation hospitals and are undertaking the control of contagious 
diseases. 

Literature touching upon these and other lines of work 
and upon China’s need is increasing in volume and in practical 
value. Translations and contributed articles from purely 
Chinese sources are available. Let us aid in their distribution. 


-. . — 

Working Together in Hangchow 

J. MERCER BLAIN, D.D. 


mission work. Some missionaries have changed with 
the times, some are changing, aud some have not changed. 
The remark of a lady missionary was apropos of one character¬ 
istic of the old way, “ It has always been a point of honor not 
to let the Chinese know how much money the missionary 
handles.” The Chinese Church was then, not in point of 
years but of development, a mere babe and the babe had to be 
nourished and cared for and practically under control of its 
spiritual fathers, especially as the fathers in the persons of the 
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HE old way and the new, “Old things are passed away 
and all things have become new.” Twenty years have 
witnessed a great change in methods and couduet of 
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missionaries controlled the cash necessary for its sustenance. 
The babe has now become a youth and in many ways a 
precocious one, quite able to look after its own affairs. The 
spiritual fathers recognize the growth of the child and admit 
that the time has come for them more and more to decrease. 
The time has not yet come for the missionaries to withdraw 
from this section, but the work has developed to such a point 
that a fuller co-operation with the Chinese workers in all 
matters of administration is essential to the welfare of the 
church. Hangchow has led in this section in sharing with the 
Chinese brethren the responsibilities of the work and we are 
reaping the benefit of the combined wisdom of Chinese and 
missionaries in the making and executing of plans for progress 
as well as in expenditure of money. 

CLOSER CO-OPERATION BEGUN IN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

The Hangchow Christian College, conducted by the 
American Presbyterian Mission, North, for forty years, has 
become a union institution under the American Presbyterian 
Missions, North and South, its management being in the hands 
of a Board of Directors consisting of three missionaries from 
each Mission and three Chinese appointed by the Synod. The 
former Hangchow Girls’ School, conducted for forty years by 
the American Presbyterian Mission, South, has united with 
smaller schools in the Hangchow Union Girls’ High School 
under the auspices of the two American Presbyterian Missions 
and the American Baptist Missionary Society Woman’s Board. 
It is managed by a Board of Directors consisting of one man 
and woman missionary from each mission and three Chinese 
chosen by the Synod and the Baptist Association. The Chinese 
on these Boards have the same authority as the missionaries in 
the handling of funds and in all things pertaining to the 
conduct of the institutions. Experience and observation go to 
show that the judgment of the Chinese brethren on all 
questions of the curriculum, rules and regulations, and general 
policy is invaluable. When it comes to a question of finance 
the Chinese are in a somewhat embarrassing position because 
they realize that the funds practically all come from the 
foreign churches supporting the missionaries. They favor 
making the schools the best possible and not stopping short of 
any equipment necessary for efficiency and to make them 
appear well in comparison with the non-Christian schools. 
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Missionaries, of course, agree with them in this idea when it 
is possible to obtain the money and when the expenditures of 
funds for the institutions are not out of proportion to expendi¬ 
tures in other parts of the work. Not realizing or appreciating 
the'difficulty of obtaining these funds from the home churches 
and the necessity of dividing the funds so as to support all 
branches of the work, as a rule the Chinese brethren will vote 
with the party urging the greater expenditure of money. So 
far as this is true, it is a weakness in the administration. The 
advantages of taking the brethren into full confidence and 
putting on them a full share of the responsibility for the 
institutions, however, so far outweighs this weakness that most 
of us heartily favor the present policy and feel that after a 
while the Chinese Church will become partners financially also. 

An interesting experiment is being tried in a trade school 
in the city. The American Presbyterian Mission, North, has 
turned over $5,000 Mexican, and allowed the use of its 
buildings for five years free of rent, to a self-supporting Presby¬ 
terian churcb. The cburcli has elected a Board of Directors to 
establish and control the school. On this Board they voluntarily 
chose three missionaries and asked one of them to take charge 
of the school. He and his Mission have consented to this plan, 
but the whole management of the school is in the hands of 
this Board. Time will try out the scheme. 

Arrangements are now being made for opening union 
Bible classes for women in the city and a few from the country. 
This will probably result in a women’s Bible school of 
intermediate grade. 

Perhaps our most important co-operative scheme is in the 
evangelistic work. There was a strong feeling that what the 
three self-supporting churches and a number of others not so 
far advanced were trying to do on a small scale might be better 
done and with more far-reaching results by combining forces 
and helping each other. The result of consultation was the 
Hangchow Union Evangelistic Committee. The purpose as 
stated in the constitution is “to furnish a medium to the 
Christian agencies in Hangchow for the united presentation of 
the Gospel to all classes throughout the city.” The committee 
is composed of one missionary from each mission, one Chinese 
man and one woman (either Chinese or foreign) from each 
church organization or mission, and one representative from 
the Y.M.C.A. Representatives serve for three years. An 
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executive committee of seven saves the time of the full 
committee by attending to all ad-interim busiuess. The Union 
Committee does its work through sub-committees consisting of 
its own members and other Christian workers in the city. 
Rev. R. F. Fitch has consented to give all his time to the 
committee and his mission has released him from other work 
to become General Secretary of the Union Committee. Of 
course individual workers for the committee on sub-committees 
are under the sole control of their own missions or other 
Christian organizations. The committee is in no sense a 
separate organization making another unit in the city, but is 
the representative of all the churches collectively, helping the 
separate units to co-ordinate and unify their work so as to 
administer it more efficiently, avoid overlapping, and give all 
the benefit of the best talent available among the Christian 
forces of the city. <l While the committee can have no 
mandatory powers over the constitutent bodies, it shall be 
empowered to plan and execute policies and methods for the 
evangelization of the city.” The committee works out an 
annual budget and the funds come from the missions, the 
churches, and private gifts. 

Within the last two years quite a number of very definite 
thiugs have been accomplished through the committee. One 
was the conduct of the Eddy meetings and the follow-up work 
connected with them. Another was an interchange of pulpits 
by all the ministers of the city, Bible classes were organized 
at different centers, taught almost exclusively by Chinese, who 
were themselves in a normal class taught by a missionary. 
These classes did not thrive as had been hoped and it is thought 
that a mistake was made in not connecting them up from the 
beginning with the separate churches. A union reading room 
is running, which is attracting a goodly number of men every 
day. Negotiations were put through and a book-store opened 
in the city by the Mission Book Company. All arrangements 
for the great Christian Endeavor Convention were made by 
this committee. The sub-committee on tract distribution has 
put more than 300,000 tracts into the homes of the city. 
Tract distribution takes place periodically. The city is divided 
into districts and the distributors are voluntary workers. On 
Sunday afternoon the workers meet for prayer and consultation 
and the distribution takes place the next Saturday afternoon 
simultaneously all over the city, fifty thousand tracts being 
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distributed in two hours. A “Fellowship Club” composed 
of missionaries and leaders in the churches, men and women, 
meets every two mouths and, after a social hour, has a paper 
on some practical topic, followed by free discussion. The 
General Secretary is making use of the Chinese secular press 
to further moral reforms and civic righteousness. A series of 
illustrated lectures on the Life of Christ, Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
other helpful themes is being given in all the churches. The 
Social Committee has gatherings of Christians at Christmas 
and on other special occasions. A large patriotic meeting of 
Christians was held in the largest hall in the city on “Inde¬ 
pendence Day,” Best of all an extensive evangelistic 
campaign is being planned. A missionary and Chinese 
minister, especially gifted on these lines, will speak in each 
church by way of preparation for the campaign. The aim is 
to revive Christians and enlist as many church members as 
possible in personal work and thus reach outsiders through 
both the regular and special meetings. The Committee on 
Survey and Programme has been at work for some time and 
has made a partial report, which has brought out some interest¬ 
ing facts. The Sunday school committee is helping to 
reorganize old schools and organize new ones along progressive 
lines. 

With the growth towards independence and self-support, 
in which we all rejoice and which brings us into new relations 
with the Chinese, and the union of Christian forces, which 
brings us into new relations with other missionaries as well as 
with Chinese, mission administration is quite a different 
proposition from what it formerly was. We believe that under 
the blessing of God there is a great future for the forces of 
righteousness in this famous old Chinese city. 

-—«««- - 

Robert Morrison Memorial 

GEO. H. MCNEUR. 

rr-IN old miracle play directed Adam to pass across the stage 
I LX I “going to be created.” Some will read the title to 
|i this article with a smile, and their minds will hark 
back to the Centenary Conference at Shanghai in 1907, 
and reflect that its subject has taken a long time to cross the 
stage. I sometimes remind my Chinese friends that the trees 
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which are slow in growth produce the most enduring timber. 
We ask all who have had a part in the task to rejoice with us 
in its completion. The Morrison Memorial Y. M. C. A. 
buildings were formally opened on Saturday, November 2nd, 
and on the following day they were solemnly dedicated to the 
glory of God and the salvation of Canton’s young manhood. 

On the evening of May 3rd, 1906, five Canton missionaries 
met in the home of one of their number to discuss the erection 
of a fitting centenary memorial. It was decided that because 
of its international and interdenominational character nothing 
would be more fitting than an up-to-date Y. M. C. A. In¬ 
stitution, with an auditorium in which union gatherings could 
be held. On Sunday, July 1st, of that year, the movement 
was fairly launched at a mass meeting in the Canton Hospital 
Church, when Rev. T. W. Pearce and the late Mr. Su 
Fung Chi delivered addresses and many Chinese Christians 
pledged their support. Appeals for monetary help were sent 
to all parts of the Christian world. The then Viceroy of the 
Province—-Chan Fu—contributed 1,000 taels and commended 
the scheme to his fellow-compatriots. His advisor, H. E. Wu 
Ting Fang, expressed his most hearty approval and sent a 
substantial cheque. He knew something of what the Y. M. 
C. A. stood for in the U.S., and said no institution was better 
fitted to produce a friendly understanding between his own 
people and foreign visitors. Sir Robert Hart forwarded £100 
and wrote a fine appreciation of Robert Morrison. This, with 
essays by the veteran missionaries, Rev. R. H. Graves, D.D., 
Rev. H. V. Noyes, D.D., and Rev. T. W. Pearce, was printed 
and widely distributed. 

The movement was brought prominently before the whole 
missionary body during the Centenary Conference in Shanghai. 
Rev. T. W. Pearce addressed one of the evening public 
meetings, on the life of the pioueer Protestant missionary, and 
an appeal on behalf of the scheme followed. 

In 1908 Mr. F. 0 . Leiser was sent by the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. to inaugurate their work in 
Canton. Two preachers belonging to the London Mission 
were chosen for training as Chinese secretaries. 

About this time the American Baptist Mission (South) 
vacated its old compound on the river-front beside one of the 
city gates, for a new location outside of the city. It was felt 
by the Morrison Memorial Committee that the vacated com- 
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pound would be an ideal site for the Memorial building. The 
new bund under construction had brought it into the centre 
of the main thoroughfare of the city. It was practically 
certain that years would elapse before such an opportunity 
came again. Bnt the funds in hand were altogether inadequate 
for the purchase. The Baptist Mission offered to wait two 
years for full payment, and with the abandon of faith bargain 
money was paid. 

The movement met with many difficulties. In launching 
it the committee had reckoned on the immediate support of 
the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. But that 
wise body refused to be committed to a scheme that had not 
been submitted to it for approval. A call came from New 
York urging the committee to postpone its appeal. The 
International Committee had undertaken the founding of 
institutions in South America and the claims of Canton would 
conflict with pledges already given. The committee sent a 
representative from Canton to interview the International 
Committee and explain that the appeal must be associated 
with the Centenary which could not be postponed. A 
compromise was effected but the movement missed the full 
sympathetic co-operation of the Y. M. C. A. movement in 
America. On February nth, 1907, Dr. J. R. Mott, with Mr. 
R. C. Morse, Chairman of the International Committee, paid 
a flying visit to Canton and discussed plans with the local 
committee. Certain influential Mission Boards were asked to 
allow their Canton missionaries on furlough to make appeals, 
but it was considered that such would be detrimental to their 
own denominational work. In spite of all this there were 
many generous responses to the printed appeal. 

There were other obstacles. Some objected to the site 
chosen. The district around was a hot-bed of temptation for 
young men. Again, from time immemorial the city gate in 
the neighborhood had been an outlet to the river for the 
removal of night-soil. Smoke and dust and noise were 
associated with its proximity to the electric light works, the 
bund, and the river. The biggest problem that arose was the 
sale of a narrow strip reclaimed by the Government and lying 
between the old compound and the new bund. The loss of 
that meant practically the loss of the site. Just at this 
juncture a large sum of money came into the almost exhausted 
treasury, and through the good offices of a Christian Chinese 
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merchant the committee was able to buy this strip from the 
purchaser at its original cost. 

There were difficulties regarding the title to the property. 
It had never been properly registered, owing to the opposition 
of the magistrate. Following the example of their neighbors, 
the Baptist missionaries had filled in part of the foreshore, and 
the area of the property enclosed was greater than shown by 
the deeds. An account of the negotiations concerning this 
point alone would fill a fair-sized volume. 

But enough has been said. The Y. M. C. A. took over 
the site and the old buildings, inherited the committee’s 
successes and difficulties, and through prayerful persistence ou 
the part of secretaries and directors every obstacle has been 
overcome, and the Morrison Memorial stands complete—the 
best equipped institution of its kind in China. 

The official opening on November 4th furnished a 
ceremony which will not soon be forgotten by the 1,400 people 
privileged to attend. The President of the local Y. M. C. A. 
occupied the chair with grace and dignity. The presenting of 
the keys and custodianship of the new building to the local 
Board of Directors by the representatives of the National 
Committee evoked most hearty applause. This is the first 
Association property in China to be held in trust, not by the 
International Committee in New York, but by the National 
Committee of China. Sympathising with the national aspira¬ 
tions of the progressive Chinese connected with the Y.M.C.A., 
one can understand how much such action must mean to them. 
It can never be said that the Y. M. C. A. of Canton is a foreign 
institution. The Civil Governor delivered a cordial speech, 
and opened the main door of the building. The British Consul- 
General expressed his appreciation of the generosity of his 
fellow-subjects in Canada who bad given a large proportion of 
the money represented in the building. The United States 
Consul also voiced his warm sympathy with the purposes of the 
Association. In the evening the Physical Department was 
inaugurated when Admiral Tam of the Conservancy Bureau 
gave an address. 

On Sunday afternoon the auditorium was again filled for 
the dedication. Mr. C. W. Harvey of Shanghai, representing 
the National Committee, delivered an address which was 
interpreted by Mr. S. C. Leung. It was mainly biographical, 
outlining Dr. Robert Morrison’s life and work and that of Sir 
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George Williams, the founder of the Y.M.C.A. His application 
of the message the lives of these pioneers brought to the young 
men of Canton to-day was both searching and inspiring. The 
all-round Christian ideal of the Association was emphatically 
stated. The audience joined in a specially prepared dedicatory 
prayer led by Mr. Mok of the Church Missionary Society. 

It was a happy thought to make the union foreign service 
in the evening part of the day’s programme. This service has 
an unbroken history running back through many years. It is 
hallowed by many associations. It was a fitting link between 
the present and the past that a room should be set apart in the 
new building to be kuown as “The Morrison Room,” where 
the union English service will in future be held. Rev. T. W. 
Pearce, senior missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
South China, unveiled a copy of Chiunery’s famous portrait of 
Robert Morrison, which had been presented to the Committee 
by Dr. Morrison’s sou. Then singing that inspiring hymn, 
“The Son of God goes forth to war,” the audience of 200 
marched in procession, two by two, down to the lower story 
and out to the auditorium, where the remaining part of the 
service was conducted. As Mr. Pearce interpreted to us so 
effectively the message the life of our great pioneer seemed 
to be uttering in the splendid building in which we met, 
the century and more seemed to slip away, and the present 
clasped hands in intimate fellowship with the distant past. The 
Bible which is the impregnable rock on which our work as 
Christian missionaries and the young Chinese Church stands, 
is the Bible that Morrison translated both into his life and 
into the new tongue, and the secret of Morrison’s patience and 
perseverance and power is the heritage of his successors—“the 
practice of the presence of God.” 

The thrill of the closing hymn still remains with us: 

“For all the saints who from their labours rest, 

Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 

Thy Name, 0 Jesus, be forever blest. 

Alleluia!” 
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The Life and Work of the Late Dr. W. A. P. Martin* 


make a “Free State ” out of a wilderness. His father, 
Rev. W. W. Martin, was of Scotcli-Irish stock, born in 
Pennsylvania, but educated in Kentucky. He was converted 
at the age of twenty-four, took a four years’ classical course in 
an academy in Kentucky, and then with the same teacher 
studied theology for two years in addition. He moved to the 
southern part of Indiana when the state was but two years old, 
one of the first three Presbyterian ministers, but lie lived to 
see two Synods, eleven Presbyteries, 130 ministers, and nearly 
ten thousand members of the old School wing alone, and 
perhaps as many more in the New School. In this develop¬ 
ment he is said to have been more active than any other man. 

He was an excellent classical scholar, especially in Latin, 
and it was doubtless due to him that his sons, Sam and 
William, both of whom came to China as missionaries, had so 
good an intellectual foundation. There were in the family 
ten children, of whom William was the eighth. Mrs. Martin 
was a Virginian, inheriting a number of slaves in her own 
right, three of whom she took with her to Indiana where, 
although legally free, they continued to serve her, one of them 
being William’s “mammy.” Mrs. Martin was unwilling to 
manumit her slaves in Kentucky until her children were 
educated (when they were sent to Liberia). Uuwilling to be 
longer dependent upon the avails of slave labor, William left 

♦William Alexander Parson Martin, son of Rev. William W. and Mrs. 
(Depew) Martin; born Livonia, Indiana, April 10th, 1827. A.B., Indiana 

University, 1846; studied theology at Presbyterian Seminary, New Albany, 
Indiana (D.D., Lafayette, i860 ; LL. D., New York University, 1870, Princeton, 
1899). Married Jane Vansant, of Philadelphia, 1849 (died 1893). Missionary 
to Ningpo, China, 1850-60; acted as interpreter for William B. Reed, U. S. 
Minister, in negotiating treaty with China, 1858; missionary at Peking, 1863-8; 
president and professor of international law, Thing Wen College, Peking, 
1868-94; first president Imperial University of China, 1898-1900; was in the 
siege of the legations in Peking, June 20th-Aug. 14th, 1900 ; Adviser of Chinese 
authorities oil matters of international law in several international disputes 
with European powers; made a mandarin of the 3rd class, 1885, and of the 
2nd class, 1898. Mernbre de l'lnstitut de Droit International; Membre 
Correspondent de la Socidtd de la Legislation Compare, etc. Author : The 
Lore of Cathay; A Cycle of Cathay ; Siege in Peking ; The Awakening of 
China ; Chinese Legends and Lyrics ; also works in Chinese on Evidences of 
Christianity; International Law; Natural Philosophy, etc., etc. Died Peking, 
December 17th, 1916. 


D jR. Martin was born at a time and educated in an environ¬ 
ment in which foreigii missions occupied very little of 
the attention of the hardy pioneers who were trying to 
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the Indiana University in his senior year and was able to make 
his way by teaching in a school. But he did not tell either 
his father or his mother his reasons for leaving college, nor 
even the president of the institution who was the means of 
securing for him a place to teach, where he could keep up 
with his studies and still graduate with his class. Mrs. Martin 
must have received from some source a strong missionary bias, 
for she named each of her three sons for missionaries, Sam for 
Samuel Newell, one of the earliest missionaries of the American 
Board to India, William for William Alexander, his uncle 
(being half-brother of his mother) who went to the 1 ‘ Sandwich * * 
(Hawaiian) Islands and was the progenitor of a distinguished 
family ; and also for Levi Parsons, a missionary to the Jews in 
Palestine *, and Claude for Claudius Buchanan and Henry 
Martyn, famous missionaries to India. When she was inclined 
to object to letting two of her sous go to China she was reminded 
of their dedication to this service at their christening. While 
engaged in his theological studies at New Albany in a Presby¬ 
terian Seminary (now McCormick Seminary in Chicago) Mr. 
Martin found the atmosphere depressing, for the students were 
not of high grade, and there were not enough teachers. He 
left to take charge of a Presbyterian parochial school in 
Louisville, Kentucky, not intending to return. His mother 
coming to visit a sister at a town higher up the Ohio River, he 
went there to spend a Sunday with them, buying a French 
novel to while away the time on the boat. But he had not 
turned many pages before he perceived that despite its 
historical title it was not fit company for a decent man. He 
threw the book into the river aud sat down to reflect on a 
vital question of personal duty. Was lie right in dropping or 
abandoning his purpose to go abroad ? Before the boat reached 
the landing he had arrived at a conclusion on the subject. 
In his autobiography Dr. Martin relates this incident with 
the suggestive comment: “Had the book been edifying, or 
merely decent, how different might have been the complexion 
of my subsequent life.” 

Mr. Martin and his brother Sam, with their wives, 
reached Hongkong on the 23rd anniversary of his birth, 
April 10th, 1850, full of enthusiasm. Instead of taking the 
easiest way to his station at Ningpo, that he might com¬ 
prehend existing conditions in China he preferred to entrust 
himself to a Chinese craft and to visit every mission station on 
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the way. To accomplish this comparatively short journey 
required three weeks ! Struck with the usefulness of the new 
plan of romanizing the sounds of Chinese characters which he 
found in Amoy, Mr. Martin—iu the face of much indifference, 
ridicule, and opposition—set himself to introduce the method iu 
Ningpo, which he successfully accomplished, and it has been 
an important adjunct of missionary work ever since. Mr. 
Martin got himself appointed to a church in the Chinese city, 
away from the “Settlement,” that he might have better 
opportunity for language study and for street-chapel preaching. 
It was there, in a carefully planned effort to reach the more 
intelligent auditors as well as the common run of attendants, 
that he gave a series of addresses on Natural Religion, the 
Nature of Man, and Revelation. These were of course 
delivered in the colloquial dialect, but the author at once turned 
them into the literary language. They were published in 
Shanghai when Dr. Martin had been in China only a little 
more than five years, under the title : Investigation of the 
Sources of the Heavenly Doctrine, % $} jjg, or Evidences of 

Christianity. This at once sprang into a popularity which it 
has never lost. It has been reprinted in no one knows how 
many editions. Mr. Burdon of Peking (later Bishop of Hong¬ 
kong) translated it into excellent mandarin. It was reproduced 
in successive editions in Japan, where it was the means of the 
conversion of a prominent Japanese statesman. In 1910 it was 
reported that in that year 21,260 copies were put into 
circulation in that empire. Before the Centennial Conference 
of 1907 the chairman of the Christian Literature Committee 
stated that this volume had more votes than any other as the 
“ best single book,” a phenomenon all the more remarkable 
since it had already been in circulation more than fifty years. 
To have produced a volume with such a history would have 
been worth the lifetime of any missionary. It was at Ningpo 
that, with no special incitement to do so, Dr. Martin became 
convinced of the importance of learning the mandarin language, 
and carried his conviction into execution. This may serve as 
a spur to some of the younger missionaries who find it a tax to 
become familiar with more than one form of Chinese, an 
acquisition for which there are now more helps and far stronger 
reasons than existed in Dr. Martin’s day. 

His knowledge of mandarin was the link in the chain of 
events which altogether changed Dr. Martin’s career in China, 
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He was invited to become the interpreter to Hon. Wm. B. 
Reed, U. S. Minister to China, who had been sent to negotiate 
the important treaty of 1858. In this service Dr. Martin 
became known to many prominent Chinese officials. After a 
well-earned furlough iii America, Dr. Martin was unexpectedly 
placed in charge of the Presbyterian Press in Shanghai, where 
he made excellent use of his time in preparing a list of char¬ 
acters for the study of beginners (still in use) and also in 
translating Wheaton’s International Daw. Returning with 
this to Peking, where he had been appointed to open a new 
mission of his Board, the U. S. Minister, Mr. Burlingame, 
introduced Dr. Martin to the Tsung Li Yatnen, or Chinese 
Foreign Office. Prince Kung (then the head of the Chinese 
Government) appointed a Commission of four expert Chinese 
scholars (one of whom was a Doctor of the Hanliu degree) to 
put the work into proper official form. 

Sir Frederick Bruce lent his assistance, remarking that the 
work would do good by showing the Chinese that the nations 
of the West have principles by which they are guided, and 
that force is not their only law. The French charg'e d'affaires , 
ou the contrary, expressed the views of many at that time when 
he said to Mr. Burlingame : “ Who is this man that is going to 
give the Chinese an insight into our European international 
law ? Kill him—choke him off; he’ll make us uo end of 
trouble.” Following this work, with the aid of his students, 
Dr. Martin gave to the Chinese translations of De Marten’s 
Guide Diplomatique, Woolsey’s Elements of International Law, 
Bluntschli’s Volkerrecht, and also a manual of the laws of war 
compiled by the European Institute of International Law. 
Most of these books were reprinted in Japan, and so far as known 
for several decades nothing additional on the law of nations was 
rendered into the language of either empire. 

Dr. Martin was the organizer and the first president of the 
International Law and Language School in Peking, known as 
the T‘ung Wen Kuan, the original little rill from which the 
refreshing waters of Western learning trickled into the minds of 
the coming statesmen of China. How great a service this was 
both to China and to the world was ofteu underestimated at the 
time by those who—unlike Sir Robert Hart and Mr. Burlingame 
—were incapable of forecasting the horoscope of the coming 
China. At the present day when China is potentially revolu¬ 
tionized it is still more difficult to take the correct measure of 
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what was then accomplished in the face of what appeared to be 
insuperable obstacles. To gain an adequate view of the times 
and the nature of Dr. Martin’s work it is necessary to study the 
chapters in Dr. Martin’s Cycle of Cathay, in which the events 
are narrated in their appropriate setting and with due explana¬ 
tion. At the time of the publication of that work in 1897 it 
seemed a pity that such a life-story should have been given out 
in instalments. But the total destruction of all Dr. Martin’s 
papers in the Boxer outbreak of 1900 would have prevented a 
narrative of like fullness for the remainder of his long career. 
Yet his extraordinary memory enabled him to recall the leading 
events and their relations, as at a later time he actually did. 

At the time of the outbreak Dr. Martin bad been for two 
years the first President of the Imperial University of China. 
Like Sir Robert Hart (whose knowledge of China was sup¬ 
posed to be greater than that of any other mortal) he was taken 
altogether by surprise, and they shared the mortification of 
being penned up in the British Legation for 56 days in the 
summer time, together with the staffs of eleven legations and 
the foreign community in general. After the relief of Peking 
by the Allied Forces (August 14th) Dr, Martin returned to 
America. At Vancouver, however, he received a telegram 
from H. E. Chang Chili-lung, the Governor-General of the 
two provinces of Hunan and Hupeh, asking him to return to 
China (which he might not otherwise have done) and lecture 
on International Law in a university there to be established. 
Dr. Martin spent three years in this task. Before the end of 
that time his high patron had been transferred to Nanking, and 
the budding university was blighted. 

Upon invitation of the Presbyterian Mission in Peking, 
which more than forty years previously he had himself founded, 
Dr. Martin again joined their ranks on the same footing as 
any other member, but drawing no salary. 

The most remarkable feature of Dr. Martin’s mental 
equipment was its extensive range, together with the thorough¬ 
ness with which he grasped both principles and details. 
Unlike many students, what he had once known he seemed 
always to know. As an illustration of this an incident may be 
cited which he occasionally related with more or less glee. 
Dr. Martin paid a visit to Tengchoufu, the seat of the Presby¬ 
terian College, now incorporated with the Shantung Christian 
University, of which Dr. C. W. Mateer was president, himself 
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a great scholar in many lines, and then the most prominent 
educator in China. Even before Dr. Martin had time to climb 
out of his mule-litter Dr. Mateer greeted him with a mathematical 
problem which had recently appeared in the Scientific American, 
and to which answers were invited. Given a sphere of wood of 
a specified size, the problem was to ascertain the diameter of an 
auger which should bore out exactly one half of the spherical 
contents. Thus peremptorily challenged, like a war-horse 
scenting the battle, Dr. Martin presently addressed himself to 
the investigation, and ere long handed to Dr. Mateer a paper 
covered with complex calculations, concluding with the answer 
to the problem. Dr. Mateer’s lynx-eyed scrutiny, however, 
detected a mistake in one of the computations, and (perhaps 
with a little secret joy) he returned the paper as unsatisfactory. 
Piqued at his hasty error, Dr. Martin revised his work, soon 
handing back the sheet with the remark: “You will find 
nothing to criticize in that/” Dr. Mateer was so delighted 
with this demonstration of skill in a department of learning 
which was not Dr. Martin’s specialty that he shook his hand 
with great fervor as a tribute to his mathematical attainments. 
The report of this triumph made its way to Peking, where one 
of the Chinese teachers in the T‘ung Wen Kuan was an expert 
in the higher mathematics, and it greatly added to the prestige 
of the versatile and accomplished president of the institution. 

When a college student he cherished the unusual ambition 
of mastering the leading European languages so that he might 
read the great works of each in their original tongue. To a 
large extent this purpose was realized. German he learned 
from a kind-hearted Lutheran pastor in one of his village 
homes, and French he got from books, leaving the pronuncia¬ 
tion until he visited France. Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish 
he acquired in the busy days when he was president of the 
T l ung Wen Kuan. His large contributions to Chinese knowl¬ 
edge of international law have been mentioned. As soon as 
this was done, Dr. Martin set about the preparation of a similar 
text book on Natural Philosophy. Upon this he spent two 
years of work, the output of which was seven thiu volumes 
printed at government expense. This work gave to the Chinese 
elementary notions of the science of chemistry, the very name 
of which science was devised by Dr. Martin. For thirty 
years or more, though a revised edition was printed, the 
work was not superseded. He later prepared another of 
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equal extent on the application of mathematics to physics. 
His Natural Philosophy was laid before the Emperor, for 
whom a special edition was struck off bound in yellow sat¬ 
in. It was also reprinted in Japan, with the addition of a 
commentary. While engaged in translating books on inter¬ 
national law, Dr. Martin was besought to give assistance 
to a committee which was rendering the New Testament in 
mandarin. Although already overburdened he consented to 
do so, and undertook the Book of Acts. 

Of his many works The Lore of Cathay is the one of most 
importance and permanent value, being the result of repeated 
revisions of his studies in Chinese Letters and Philosophy. Like 
his father he was a natural poet, as is shown in his Chinese 
Legends and Other Poems, a book which should be more 
widely known. (Oue of the best examples of his skill is 
found in the poem entitled : “ A Firefly Frolic.”) 

For more than forty years Dr. Martin spent his summers in 
China at the Pearl Grotto Temple on the Western Hills, Peking, 
where his expansive hospitality brought many visitors, and 
where almost to the last as a labor of love he taught relays of 
Chinese students. He was most generous not to his own mission 
only but also to many varied forms of Christian work in China. 
On the occasion of attaining the 8oth anniversary of his birth 
he was the recipient of a remarkable address from some of his 
friends and admirers in America, signed by more than sixty 
men and women of light and leading. Among them was the 
present President of the United States, many other university 
and college presidents and professors ; a distinguished major- 
general and a still more distinguished admiral; men of 
letters and men of wealth. As this paper better than any 
other expresses the judgment of his contemporaries, a few 
extracts may well close this imperfect review of an exceptional 
life: “We have noted your self-sacrificing devotion in early 
consecrating your life to a distant, and at that time compar¬ 
atively unknown and obscure field of toil, among an inhospit¬ 
able people; we have followed with interest your ministry 
to the intellectual, political, and religious needs of China, 
and your varied and illuminating contribution to her literary 
culture, as well as your exposition to Western readers and 
students of the philosophy and history, and the political and 
economic status of that ancient empire which now fills so large 
a place in contemporary annals, 
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“ We cannot but regard your career as typical of an aspect 
of international service which represents one of the finest and 
noblest contributions of unostentatious devotion and friendly 
helpfulness which one race can show to another in the common 
struggles and hardly won victories of human progress. 

“We regard the influence of your strong personality, your 
relations with the Chinese people, your official services in 
positions of responsibility, your advice and counsel to men of 
high station in the Government, and your stalwart exemplifica¬ 
tion of the Christian spirit through long year3 of daily contact 
with students, officials, and the general community, as counting 
much toward the promotion of friendly international ties, and 
adding its full quota of stimulus to the unprecedented advance 
of the awakened, alert, and progressive China of to-day.” 

On Dr. Martin’s 87th birthday anniversary the President of 
the Chinese Republic, Yuan Sbili-k‘ai, sent him a pair of com¬ 
plimentary scrolls and an accompanying motto, with the four 
characters : ££ "ft ^ A Sea of Learning, An Old Age of 
Commanding Talent. At the Chinese funeral the present 
President of the Chinese Republic, H. E. Li Yuau-hung, sent 
his secretary as his representative, who read an Elegy composed 
by the President for the occasion. In this the President said : 
“The passing away of a figure which has been regarded 
by scholars of this country as the T‘ai Mountain, and the 
North Pole Star, fills me with particular sorrow and grief, and 
causes our tears to run down our cheeks.” Throughout his 
long life with but two exceptions Dr. Martin enjoyed almost 
uniform good health. He returned to Peking after more than 
four months at his mountain retreat, on the gth of October. 
Toward the close of the first week in December he was attacked 
by bronchial pneumonia which soon involved the entire respira¬ 
tory tract. He died on Sunday morning, December 17th, 
lacking a little less than four months of ninety full years. 

Dr. Martin is dead, but in the influence which he exerted 
and still exerts upon China he will live on for ever. Among 
the Immortals of Modem Missions the name of William A, P. 
Martin will always staud conspicuous. He rests from his 
labors, but bis works do follow him. 
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Our Book Table 

The Splendid Quest. By Basil Mathews, M.A. London, Jar void and 
Sons, 2/6, 

Knights of the Pilgrims’ Way, such as Sir Galahad, Abraham 
Lincoln, Charles Lamb, Joan of Arc, Sister Dora, Louisa Alcott, 
Chalmers of Papua, Columba, and others, with St. Paul and The 
Christ. Mr. Mathews has written many books, and they have all 
had a wide .sale, and the charm of his style pervades the whole of 
this volume. Young people will enjoy the reading of this book, 
and older pilgrims will find in it some blossoms of fruit which will 
enrich their lives. We can think of nothing better as prize gifts 
for schools. The many illustrations by Ernest Prater are beauti¬ 
fully done, and add much to the interest of this excellent work. 


We welcome this new quarterly issued under the auspices of 
the Y. W. C. A., a new venture which deserves success, as it is 
well suited to form a link of union and fellowship between the 
ever-growing and scattered branches of this beneficent Association. 
The first number presents object lessons for the realisation of the 
best Christian ideals, gives an interesting account of a summer 
conference, deals with a school of physical education, Life in a 
Union College, with editorials, Association notes, and a Bible Study 
course, and a very timely preface by Miss Coppock. We like the 
simple, straight, and clear style of all the articles, and the few 
illustrations are well chosen and appropriate to the matter. 

We would, however, with fear and trembling, suggest that the 
title of the magazine be changed. “ Magazine” knows no gender. 
The Chinese title as it stands suggests that it is a ” female magazine,” 
instead of a magazine for young women. Why not retain the 
name usually adopted by the Association and, instead of giving 
the new magazine the dubious title of Ca ^ 

This is the opinion of two scholarly Chinese; but, then, they are 
only men! 


Glimpses into Spiritual Mysteries. ^ jjft ffr. By Hang Hai, C. L. S., 
Shanghai, Price 30 cents per copy , or cheaper rates for large orders . 
Mission Book Company . 

The preface, by the late Rev. Dr. Martin, states that Mr, 
Hang writes with fresh thought and vigorous expression, and that 
he is destined to occupy a high place among the Christian writers 
of this age. This is amply confirmed by a perusal of these 
stimulating and fruitful discussions of some of the great doctrines of 
the Christian faith. Mr. Hang is a philosopher and a Christian. 
His training under Dr. J. W. Lowrie and, later, under the expert 
guidance of Dr. MacGillivray in the Press Bureau of the C. L. S., 
has proved what an original Chinese thinker can contribute to the 
elucidation of the great verities of our faith. The style is 
excellent, the themes momentous, and the booklet should sell by 
the thousands. 
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Graded Bible Stories. M M ^ tfc 14 ID By Dr. W. J. Mutch, Ripon 
College . 

Translated by Wang Yuen Deb, Shantung Christian University, 
Weihsien. The narrative portions of the Bible, only those suited 
for children, have been selected, scientifically graded, and put into 
a progressive series of stories. Each year’s work carries a pupil 
through 40 new stories, and there is no duplication. The author 
is a specialist, and these three booklets have won a wide acceptance 
and popularity among teachers of the Dower and Higher Primary 
Schools, for the lessons are intended specifically for such. 

The translation is in simple Mandarin, and the name of Mr. 
Wang, so long and honorably associated with the late Dr. C. W. 
Mateer in the tasks of Bible revision, is sufficient guarantee that 
the work has been carefully and well done. 

We do not know of any books similarly adapted for the purpose 
of helping the young to gain a knowledge of Bible stories. We 
have enjoyed the reading of all, and have been much impressed, so 
are not surprised that the three series have been enthusiastically 
welcomed in Shantung. We thank Shantung, the land of the 
Sages, for passing on the blessing. We have only one suggestion 
to make, i.e., that the booklet should not be issued with the term 
Shen (jpfjJ) only , as this will militate against its sale in some 
quarters. 

SRER. 


A Night in the Orient : Or, The Christmas Story. jp — $ §i§ By 
Miss XyAURA M. White. Christian Literature Society; Shanghai; 
23 leaves . Price 6 cents. 

This is a Cantata which is for a Reader and Chorus, aiid can 
be given with very little preparation, being especially adapted for 
the Sunday Christmas Service. The different incidents in the 
Christmas story are well told in simple Mandarin, while the score 
for the musical parts in also printed. It ought to make a very 
pleasing and profitable entertainment for a Christmas Sunday 
Service. 


Fundamental Truths Concerning the work of Christ. 

By Dr. J, T. Ward. Translated by Rev. J. W. Inglis. Shanghai : The 
Christian Literature Society. 16 leaves. Price 7 cents. 

In this little book the Atoning Work of Christ is discussed in 
a lucid and instructive manner under four general heads, viz., (1) 
The Fact of an Atonement; (2) The Necessity of an Atonement ; 
(3) The Basis of The Atonement; (4) The Results of the Atonement. 
This is followed by an Appendix giving a brief account of the 
various theories of the Atonement. As was to be expected, no 
perfectly satisfactory theory of this great work of Christ has been 
found. We can only know the fact. We cannot know the how 
of it. 
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Christianity and The Modern mind, if® If |5( S§ £ A& By Rev. J. 

W. Inglts. Shanghai: The Christian Literature Society, /p leaves. 

Price 7 cents. 

In this pamphlet of 38 pages Mr. Itiglis discusses the relation 
of Christianity to rational thought. He shows that Christianity 
does not fear, but rather invites, the closest scrutiny, the most 
searching investigation, by the keenest minds that can be brought 
upon the subject. He cites the teachings of Huxley, Spencer, 
Romanes etc., on philosophy, science, and evolution, and shows 
that the established results of scientific investigation are quite in 
harmony with the teachings of Christianity. The book will be very 
valuable as a means with which to combat the agnosticism that is 
being inculcated in the literature that is being translated into 
Chinese, largely from the Japanese, and scattered broadcast over 
China. 


Human Progress Through Missions. Ss & tfe & SB If U8T By Dr. J. L. 

Barton. Translated by Mrs. E. W. Sheffield. Shanghai: The 

Christian Literature Society. 25 leaves. Price 12 cents. 

Dr. Barton’s illuminating and convincing summary of the 
improvements in human conditions among all nations and races of 
men, as a result of Christian Missions, has had a wide reading 
among English-speaking people, and it will be very useful and 
informing to the Chinese in its present translation by Mrs. Sheffield. 
The great and all-inclusive message of Christian Missions to the 
world is Christ and Him crucified for the salvation of the souls of 
men. But the by-products of mission work are both great and 
numerous, and they are of immense value in the general uplift of 
humanity. Tike a great tide, it comes in and lifts everything to a 
higher level. Benefits in the exploration of new countries ; in the 
study of the languages and dialects of the world; benefits to the 
church in general ; to industrial growth and development; to 
commerce ,* to medicine ; in the mutual understanding between the 
East and the West; in the political relations of the different count¬ 
ries of the world; etc., etc.—these are all summarised with more 
or less detail by Dr. Barton, and the translation is well done by 
Mrs. Sheffield. 


In Remembrance of me : Meditations in Preparation for Holy Com¬ 
munion and Helps Towards its Celebration. 5§? S§ ® By W. Hoekyn 
Rees and Hsu Kia Hsing. Adapted from a Book by Rev. Robert Tuck. 
Shanghai: Christian Literature Society. 42 leaves. Price 15 cents. 

The Preface states that the object of the book is to provide 
Christians in the interior stations, where there are no foreign 
missionaries or experienced pastors to explain the meaning of the 
Communion to them, with such explanations as will help them to 
understand its significance, so that they can partake of it intelligently 
and with spiritual profit. A meditation on some central truth that is 
expressed in the Eord’s Supper, is furnished for each month in the 
year, and these are preceded by an appropriate prayer and hymn. 
The style is simple Mandarin, and it ought to be very helpful to 
those for whom it is intended. In fact all Chinese Christians may 
read it with profit as they prepare themselves for this holy ordinance. 
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Lord Lister : His Lire and Work. ® £ By G. T. Wrecnch, 

M.D. Translated by Evan Morgan, Wang Tiao Shkng, and Ha 

Hsiao Chuan. Shanghai: Christian Literature Society. 6o leaves. 

Price 25 cents. 

This Life of Lord Lister will be very useful and informing tc 
tlie Chinese. From it they will learn, first, the reality, the 
practical results, of antiseptic treatment of wounds, and the good 
effects of cleanliness and sanitation in general. Secondly, they will 
be stimulated to study and experiment. When they read of the 
persevering work of Lister and the long and toilsome road he had 
to travel, the difficulties and oppositions he met with before he 
attained his goal, they will find a new 7 illustration of their own 
proverb “ where there’s a will there’s a way.” They will also see 
something of the untold benefits that a persevering investigator can 
bring to his race. 

What a revolution has been wrought as the result of Lister’s 
work in introducing antiseptic methods into modern surgical 
practice. With ordinary care on the part of surgeons and nurses, 
septicemia no longer occurs, wounds heal by first intention, and the 
dire consequences of the decay of tissues, offensive suppuration, 
etc., which in the old days were the common accompaniments of 
wounds and surgical operations, are now no longer feared. Facts 
and teachings like these, the gospel of cleanliness, should be 
scattered far and wide among the people. 

Will the Chinese ever produce such a man as Lister? We 
believe they will. 


The Analysed Bible: Thk New Testament, By G- Campbell 

Morgan, D.D. Prepared by Evan Morgan and Chou Yun Lou. 

Shanghai: The Christian Literature Society. 123 leaves. Price 40 cents. 

This valuable work by Dr. Campbell Morgan has been well 
done into Chinese by Mr. Evan Morgan and his assistant, Mr. 
Chou. The original is in Dr. Morgan’s well-known lucid and 
helpful style. The principal contents, together with the deeper 
teachings of the New Testament, are briefly given. Each chapter 
is carefully analyzed and its contents divided into appropriate 
sections. All Chinese Christians ought to derive much benefit 
from the use of the book in their Bible study. The style is easy 
Wenli. 


The Commandments of Jesus. & & By R, F. Horton, D.D. Pre¬ 

pared in Chinese by Evan Morgan and Wang Yung Tsai. Shanghai: 
Christian Literature Society. 108 leaves. Price 40 cents. 

Dr. Horton, in his well-known book, has done a good work for 
Christians in assembling and commenting on the Commandments of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. These are gathered together under a 
number of different headings, as, repentance ; obedience; character ; 
fundamental teaching; five commands against anger, adultery, 
swearing, revenge, and hating enemies; seek ye first the kingdom 
of God; harsh judgements; prayer; the golden rule; go thou and 
do likewise; the unrighteous mammon; watchfulness; the new 
commandment; preach the gospel to all nations. The command- 
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meats are quoted and commented upon in a way that will bring 
much spiritual stimulus to any devout Christian who reads the 
book. To know clearly the commandments of his Divine Master 
and to have some conception of what they mean—this is one of the 
best possible helps to the growth and strengthening of the spiritual 
life of the disciple. 


Correspondence 


GIFT OF $5,000 FOR CANTON 
HOSPITAL. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir ;—The Canton Hos¬ 
pital has lately been greatly 
helped and encouraged by the 
gift of five thousand dollars 
($5,ooo) from His Excellency 
Id Yuan-hung, President of 
China. This gift is an acknowl¬ 
edgement of the fact that the 
Canton Hospital, which is eighty 
years old, and is still one of the 
largest hospitals in China, was 
the pioneer agency in introduc¬ 
ing Western medicine into China, 
being the first to practise, pub¬ 
lish, or teach it. The Canton 
Hospital has already treated over 
two million patients, it being the 
big general and charity hospital 
of South China. It has always 
been a missionary agency, and a 
strong union of the missions 
engaged in medical work is now 
being planned with this hospital 
as a centre. The Civil and 
Military Governors of Kwaug- 
tung and the other high officials 
of the province are also large 
supporters of this work, as are 
many of the missionaries and 
business men of the city and 
province, and friends in America, 
as well as the Rockefeller China 
Medical Board. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

T. 


FINAL YEAR, OPIUM PROHIBI¬ 
TION. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir :—This present year 
ends the ten year period in which 
China has agreed to put an end 
to opium cultivation in the prov¬ 
inces. Much has been already 
accomplished, but many difficul¬ 
ties are in the way of the Central 
Government. In some places 
poppy planting has again been 
started. If it can be known just 
where planting is taking place, 
steps can be taken to prohibit it. 
The Central Government has 
given me the privilege of tele¬ 
graphing to any of the Provincial 
officials free of cost on the opium 
question. Any information that 
can be sent me regarding opium 
planting can be at once brought 
to the attention of the responsi¬ 
ble officials and so more effective 
work be done. I ask that any 
one who knows of the planting of 
poppy in any part of China will 
kindly inform me. I will not 
make use of the names of mis¬ 
sionaries who report, but only 
report the locality. Co-operation 
in this matter will greatly help 
China in the work of opium 
prohibition this year. 

Address : E. W. Thwing, 

International Reform Bureau, 
Peking, China. 
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NEW SERIES OF NEW TESTA¬ 
MENT COMMENTARIES. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder,’’ 

Dear Sir The unqualified suc¬ 
cess of tbe new Hastings’ Bible 
Dictionary has encouraged the 
Christian Literature Society to 
plan a still larger work, viz., Com¬ 
mentaries on the Old Testament 
and the New. As will be seen, 
this series will not clash with the 
excellent series described by Dr. 
Darroch in the last Recorder. 
The Christian Literature So¬ 
ciety’s Commentaries are meant 
to be critical, expository, and 
practical. They will refer to the 
original languages which theo¬ 
logical students in China are now 
learning. No series of English 
books is taken as model, but 
each writer will be supplied 
with the latest and best com¬ 
mentaries. It is planned to 
cover the New Testament in 
about 8 volumes of 8oo pages 
each. The General Editors are 
Rev. W. M. Hayes, D.D., Shan¬ 
tung, and Rev. D. MacGillivray, 
D.D., Christian Literature So¬ 
ciety. Most of the New Testa¬ 
ment is already assigned to men 
of tried experience, chiefly in 
the various colleges. A work of 
this kind will naturally take 
some years to complete, but it is 
intended to issue the volumes as 
they are ready, giving special 
terms, when the whole is com¬ 
plete, to those ordering the eight 
volumes. 

D. MacGietjvray. 


PRAYER FOR STUDENTS. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir : I enclose herewith 
a copy of the Call for the 
Observance of the Universal Day 


of Prayer for Students and would 
be glad if you will print in your 
next issue as much of this article 
as your space will allow. 

Dr. Mott, writing in connection 
with this Call says, “You will 
read between tbe lines that the 
Call has been framed this year 
with the movements in the 
neutral countries more especially 
in mind. Personally I have no 
doubt that the members in the 
other countries are giving them¬ 
selves to prayer but I have 
grave solicitude on the point as 
to whether the members in the 
neutral countries are devoting 
themselves to intercession as 
much as they should.” It seems 
to me that this comment of Dr. 
Mott’s might well be called to 
the attention of your readers. 

Arthur Rugh. 


CALL FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
THE UNIVERSAL DAY OF 
PRAYER FOR STUDENTS. 

For many years the Christian 
Student Movements throughout 
the world have chosen the last 
Sunday in February as a day 
when prayer would be offered, 
especially for men and women 
in the centres of learning. The 
present time calls again for the 
solemn observance of this day. 
Never before have students been 
in graver peril of their souls. 
Vast numbers are subjected to 
temptations the like of which 
they have never imagined. 
Thousands are racked with pain ; 
thousands are stagnating in 
prisoner-of-war camps. Revered 
ideals are likely to be swept 
away and tested principles aban¬ 
doned by masses of good men. 
There is imminent danger lest 
the idols of the market-place 
and the camp be substituted for 
the worship of the Living God. 
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The students of the neutral coun¬ 
tries are also subjected to subtle 
and grave spiritual perils in this 
time of unparalleled storm and 
stress. Some are becoming cyni¬ 
cal and pessimistic. Many are in¬ 
different to the vast moral issues 
at stake. All are in danger of not 
entering sufficiently into fellow¬ 
ship with the sufferings of their 
fellow-students in the warring 
nations. 

There is need for intercession 
of godly men and women that 
these calamities of the spirit 
may not blast the best life of 
the universities. It is with a 
sense of the awful peril of 
students and of the responsibility 
to meet tbeir deepest needs that 
the officers of the World's Stu¬ 
dent Christian Federation appoint 
Sunday, February 25, 1917, as 
the Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students, and call upon Chris¬ 
tians of every name and in every 
nation, particularly upon those 
who are members of universities, 
colleges, and higher schools, to 
join in prayer on that day for 
the students of the world. 

In calling upon Christians to 
pray, the Committee would again 
draw attention to the wonderful 
spectacle presented by the devo¬ 
tion of the educated men to 
those causes that claim their 
loyalty even unto death. By 
scores of thousands they have 
left the cloistered aloofness of 
the schools to struggle on battle¬ 
fields, shoulder to shoulder with 
fellow patriots from all walks of 
life. They have ministered unself¬ 
ishly to the spiritual and bodily 
needs of the despairing and the 
wounded. They have offered 
themselves ungrudgingly for all 
good works which need their aid. 
Truly magnificent is this out¬ 
pouring of the treasures of uni¬ 
versities. From literally all 
directions men have streamed up 
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to the fields where the claims 
upon their strength and talent 
for friendship are the greatest. 

On the one side is danger to 
life and threatening disaster to 
the soul; on the other, high 
courage, devotion to duty, 
splendid enthusiasm for service. 
The destiny of many nations 
and the progress of humanity 
are involved in the issue of this 
conflict of forces. The outcome 
rests not alone with the partici¬ 
pants, but the responsibility is 
shared by those who, through 
active sympathy and earnest 
intercession, may uphold them 
in their time of fiery testing. 

On behalf of the General 
Committee of the World’s Stu¬ 
dent Christian Federation, 

Kart Fries, Chairman. 

John R. Mott, Gen. Sec. 


GROUNDS FOR THANKSGIVING. 

Let us thank God for the fact 
that the World’s Student Chris¬ 
tian Federation bond still holds, 
notwithstanding the impossible 
strain of the War. 

For the marvelous spirit of 
devotion, heroism, and sacrifice 
manifested by the students of 
the warring countries. 

For the seriousness of the 
students in the lands not at war 
and for the growing volume of 
service which they are rendering. 

For the work of Christ in the 
military training camps, in the 
soldiers’ homes, in the hospitals, 
and in the prisoner-of-war camps, 
and for the splendid manner in 
which these helpful activities are 
being promoted by leaders and 
members of the Student Christian 
Movements. 

For the national Student Con¬ 
ferences held during recent 
months in all parts of the world, 
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gatherings characterized by great 
spiritual power and fruitfulness. 

For the larger plans on behalf 
of the students of Latin America, 
as a result of the Panama Con¬ 
gress which did so much to focus 
thought and prayer upon this 
neglected part of the student 
world. 

OBJECTS FOR INTERCESSION. 

Let us pray for the leaders of 
the Christian forces at work 
among students, that in every 
laud they may enlarge their plans 
and that they may with more 
purpose of heart devote them¬ 
selves to relating the students of 
the world to Christ and to His 
programme. 

That the Christian students iu 
the armies, in the hospitals, and 
in the prison camps may perceive 
and exemplify their Christian 
ideals and show forth the spirit 
of Christ. 

That the universities may be 
saved from drifting iuto the zone 
of pessimism and the Christian 
students and professors every¬ 
where may sound out the distinc¬ 
tive note of Christianity, the 
note of hope. 

That all our Christian Move¬ 
ments may address themselves 
with more wisdom aud power 
than heretofore to the removal 


of the causes of class bitterness, 
international strife, and racial 
prejudice. 

That Almighty God may soon 
usher iu a just, righteous, and 
durable peace. 

That the work for schoolboys 
may be greatly augmented, in 
order to make up for.the terrible 
carnage which the War has 
caused in the Christian ranks in 
the universities. 

That preoccupation with the 
great struggle in Europe may 
not prevent our recognizing and 
improving the day of our visita¬ 
tion iu Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Tba t the leaders of the Student 
Movements may be given fore¬ 
sight and patience to prepare for 
the larger task which will con¬ 
front them after the war. 


Dr. Harlan P. Beach, of Yale 
University School of Religion, 
would like to secure the follow¬ 
ing numbers of the Recorder : 

January and February, 1882. 

December, 1887. 

Anyone having copies of these 
will render a service to Dr. 
Beach by sending them to the 
Recorder office, stating that 
they are for Dr. Beach, and pay¬ 
ment will be made for the same, 
if desired. 


Missionary News 


Week of Evangelism in the South 
India United Church. 

One rather hesitates to compile 
and publish the returns of the 
Week of Evangelism because of 
the probabilities of error. These 
returns have been given by near¬ 
ly 300 persons. Some figures 
will be accurate; others exagger¬ 


ated. All who have had any¬ 
thing to do with statistics will 
recognize this. Let the reader 
make a liberal deduction, if he 
so wishes, yet he must come to 
a conclusion that much earnest, 
self-sacrificing, and faithful work 
was done throughout that week. 

These figures do not represent 
the entire South India United 
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Church. Iu some sections it 
was not found convenient to 
hold the week at that time (part 
of Travancore). The Telugu 
week was held later and the 
returns are not included. A 
number of churches we fear 
have failed to send in their 
figures, which is to be regretted. 
With these preliminary remarks 
we give below the returns as 
they stand to date. 


Councils, 

Villages visited . 

Meetings held.. 

People addressed: Men 

Women ... 

Tracts ... 

Books Sold . 

Volunteers i Men 

Women ... 

Workers: Men 

Women ... 

New Villages. 

Enquirers: Men 

Women ... 

Decisions: Men 

Women... 

Amount collected on ) - 
ist Oct., 1916 ) * *" 

Bible Classes ... 

Men 

Women... 


Totals. 

3.412 

21,213 

178,258 

61,162 

119,112 

12,187 

3,382 

1,266 

1,353 

530 

588 

3.413 
1,085 
1,945 

623 

209 

1,622 

4,H3 

2,335 


We probably can depend upon 
the accuracy of “ Villages vis¬ 
ited” and “Meetings held.” 
The number of “Hearers” is 
frequently too large. Have we 
not here an encouraging state¬ 
ment, nearly 4,000 villages vis¬ 
ited aud the Gospel preached 
to nearly 250,000 in one week’s 
time? 

Then the number of tracts 
distributed and books sold can 
be taken as fairly reliable. 
Evidently the workers were im¬ 
pressed with the importance of 
bringing the printed page before 
the better educated of the 
masses. 

The number of volunteer 
workers is also a matter of 
encouragement. Over 4,600 men 
and women devoted a part of 
a week in witnessing for Christ. 


This figure added to the number 
of mission workers gives a total 
of nearly 6,500 persons, carrying 
the message to others by either 
song or teaching : a band not to 
be despised. 

It will be noted that there are 
a large number of villages—over 
500—where the people are 
anxious to have schools opened 
and the Gospel preached. The 
number of inquirers is 4,500, 
while those who have definitely 
stated that they wish to become 
Christians is more than 2,500. 
If even half of these were truly 
sincere, and had received a 
glimpse of the Tove of God 
from the efforts of that week, 
surely every sacrifice, every 
effort, would have been repaid a 
hundredfold. The amount of 
money collected for the work is 
not to be despised—Rs. 209. 

A glimpse at the returns 
reported under Bible classes 
brings encouragement. There 
are over 1,000 Bible classes with 
over 6,000 members (2,300 of 
whom are women) who are 
studying the Word of God. 
Here is a field of mighty pos¬ 
sibilities—a subject for earnest 
prayer. Should the power of 
the Eord descend upon these 
6,000 persons, would there not 
be a band whose influence for 
righteousness would be great! 

W. T. SCUDDER, 
October, 1916. Convener. 

(Copied from the South India 
United Church Herald .) 


Forward Evangelistic Movement, 
Norwegian Mission, Hunan. 

The Norwegian Missionary 
Society iu Hunan has appointed 
a committee for a forward 
evangelistic movemeut; their 
first effort was to enlist the co- 
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operation and enthusiasm of the 
Christian workers, for whom 
they held three conferences. 

The second step was to start 
the movement among the Chris¬ 
tians, holding for them three 
series of meetings in different 
places. The object of the meet¬ 
ings was to help the Christians 
in the deepening of their spiritual 
life, and in the second place, to 
show them how to work. One 
public meeting was held every 
afternoon for non-Christians, 
but they attended also some of 
the meetings for Christians. 
These meetings have been a 
great success in Niugsianghsien, 
with about six thousand people 
iii attendance. In two other 
places the meetings were attend¬ 
ed by about four thousand. 
About forty, who had beeu in¬ 
quirers for some time, asked for 
baptism ; and about 150 were 
enrolled in Bible classes. 

In Changsha district alone, 
sixteen preaching places have 
been opened as a result of these 
conferences and meetings. The 
work is just beginning and we 
hope it may continue. 


Evangelistic Meetings in Shensi 
planned for March and April, 
1917 ; in charge of Miss Jessie 
G. Gregg. 


February 26-March 1. 
... March 3 - 6 


Sian. 

Sian B, M. S. 
bichiian Ml 
Kienebow ... 
Hingping ... 
Chowchih ... 
Meihsien ... 
Fengsiangfu 
Kieniang ... 
bongchou ... 


10-13 
» 16-19 

„ 22.25 

„ 28-31 

April 4 - 7 

„ n-14 

n 18-21 

„ 25-28 


An itinerary in Kansuli will 
follow after these missions in 
Shensi. 


Women’s Meetings at Yench'eng 
and Hsing-hua. 

Miss Margaret King, of the 
China Inland Mission, writes of 
encouraging results in recent 
meetings at Yench'eng, Ku.: 

“ The great joy while there 
was to see the women who had 
been brought to the bord in last 
year’s meetings ‘ walking in the 
truth ’ and working to bring in 
others. I hear, too, that the 
work is still spreading. 

“Hsing-hua is a large city 
where missionaries have been at 
work for eighteen years, with¬ 
out one ivoman convert. God 
blessed us there from the first. 
Crowds of orderly women sat 
through our meetings, listening 
well, and each day those who 
wanted to learn more stayed 
behind in large numbers. At 
this early date one speaks with 
caution of results, but quite 
surely some accepted the I<ord 
Jesus. 


Extracts from the Report of the 
Foochow Evangelistic Committee 
for the First Half of the Year 
1916 . 

The Foochow Evangelistic 
Committee recommenced their 
w r ork early in March, 1916. The 
work was carried on along three 
main lines, namely, Bible Study, 
Social Service, and Evangelistic. 

Considerable difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced during the spring in 
restarting Bible Study classes, 
but in the end there were twe?ity- 
four classes meeting weekly with 
the largest single attendance in 
any one week of two hundred 
and four. The class of Bible 
Study leaders and pastors has 
continued to meet weekly on 
Wednesdays, the time being 
divided as follows: First, Pray¬ 
er Meeting at 10.30 a.m.; Second, 
Devotional Bible Study from 
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eleven to twelve o’clock, led by 
some prominent teacher, then 
tiffin; Third, a discussion of 
methods of Evangelism and of 
the reports of the previous week, 
lasting until 1.30 p.m., the chair¬ 
man at this meeting being one of 
the secretaries. 

Besides this, church member 
Bible Study classes were organ¬ 
ized. Seventeen classes have 
actually started. 

A new sub-committee was 
added, which has sent out 
preachers to different churches 
twice a month, each time three 
speakers going out together. 


Self-support in South Fukien 
Presbyterian Church. 

The territory occupied by this 
Church has been divided into 
five districts for the administra¬ 
tion of the work of the unordained 
preachers, all of which is 
under the supervision of district 
committees, consisting almost 
wholly of Chinese pastors and 
elders, who report to the Synod. 
The following is their financial 
report presented to the Synod in 
December, 1916. 



Received. 


Paid Out. 


District I. 

Chinese Churches 

R. C. A. Mission 

... $1,090 iS 

... 1,263.3a 

Salaries 

$2,353.50 



$2,353.50 



District II. 

Chinese Churches 

E. P. Mission ... 

... 1,133-00 

525.00 

Salaries 

$1,658.00 



$1,658.00 



District III. 

Chinese Churches 

E. P. Mission ... 

... 442.10 

2,627.90 

Salaries 

$3,070.00 



$3,070.00 



District IV. 

Chinese Churches 

R. C, A. Mission 

236.00 
... 2,332.00 

Salaries 

$2,568.00 



$2,568,00 



District V. 

Chinese Churches 

E. P. Mission ... 

1,099.00 
... 2,510.00 

Salaries 

$3,609.00 



3,609.00 




Received. 

Total. 

Paid Out, 



Chinese Churches 

R. C. A. Mission 

E. P. Mission ... 

4,000.28 

... 3,617.17 

••• 5,695-69 

$13, V 3 -H 

Salaries $13,258.50 

Miscellaneous 54.64 

$13,313-14 


In addition to the above the ceed $10,000. The contributions 
churches pay in full the salaries of the Chinese churches for the 
of all ordained ministers, and all salaries of pastors and preachers 
current local expenses. These last year were more than $14,000 
ministers now number 41 or 42, and those of the two missions 
and their total salaries will ex- were $9,313. 
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Medical Missionary Conference 
in U. S. A. 

The Eighth Medical Missionary 
Conference, under the auspices 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, 
was held this year from Novem¬ 
ber 29th to December 3rd, and 
was attended by about 130 mis¬ 
sionaries, Board Secretaries, and 
others. The Sanitarium man¬ 
agement invites to this con¬ 
ference, not only returned mis¬ 
sionaries, both medical and 
others, but also students from 
nearby medical colleges or 
training schools for missionaries, 
and arranges to entertain them 
free. 

The program was quite varied, 
including not only topics of 
special interest to medical mis¬ 
sionaries, but also a goodly 
number of general missionary 
topics* Among the speakers 
were:—Rev. Jas. E. Barton, 
D.D., of the American Board, 
who was also the presiding 
officer, Bishop Hartzell, formerly 
of Africa, Dr. E J. Strick, Revs. 
W. R. Stewart, and C. G. Vin¬ 
cent of China, Bishop Hurst, 
Rev. Jos. Clarke and several 
others from Africa and Egypt, 
and a goodly number of other 
missionaries from India, Turkey, 
Assam, Siam, Japan, and Korea. 

The Home Boards of Foreign 
Missions were represented by 
Rev. J. H. Franklin, Baptist, 
Rev. E- B. Wolf, D.D., Eutheran, 
Rev. Geo. H. Trull, Presbyterian, 
and S. Earl Taylor, Methodist, 
Rev. J. E- Barton, D.D., A. B. C. 
F. M. 

Beautiful moving pictures and 
stereopticon slides showing views 
from mission lands, were shown 
every evening during the Con¬ 
ference. These drew a large 
audience, not only of residents 
in the Sanitarium, but also from 
the city of Battle Creek. 


Not least of all, by any means, 
was the daily devotional hour, 
led by Rev. R. P. Mackay, D.D., 
of Toronto, Secretary of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Board. 

China was represented by Dr. 
Way Sang New of Shanghai, 
who gave the last address of the 
Conference, and was warmly 
received by the audience. 

It is the desire of the Sanita¬ 
rium management to hold a 
similar conference next year, 
and those missionaries returning 
home on furlough next year, 
who can attend the Conference 
without too much inconvenience, 
should try to arrange to be here. 
They will find it a delightful 
place to spend a week; and if, 
for health reasons, they desire 
to remain longer, the Sanitarium 
will make them very special 
rates for a month or two. The 
Conference will probably be held 
next year also at the Thanks¬ 
giving season, so as to make it 
possible for College students to 
attend during their Thanks¬ 
giving vacation. 

W. F. Seymour, M.D. 


Boys’ Conference. 

The second annual Boys’ 
Conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in Nan¬ 
king and Shanghai will be held 
in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Boys’ Building, 
Shanghai, January 29th to 
February 1st, inclusive. About 
one hundred delegates are 
expected, sixty of whom are 
from cities outside of Shanghai, 
a few coming from places as far 
away as Peking and Hankow. 

Each morning there will be 
Bible study, exercise, discussion 
by boys of club work, and a 
platform address. After tiffin 
there will be a discussion of 
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club work, by tbe leaders. 
Then competitive games by the 
boys. The evenings will be 
used for debates and social 
functions. February 2nd will be 
devoted to sight-seeing. 

News Items. 

The China Medical Missionary 
Association held its biennial 
meeting in Canton, January 24th- 
31st. 

The Annual Meeting of the 
East China Educational Associa¬ 
tion was held in Shanghai, Janu¬ 
ary 25th-27th. 

A meeting of Shantung and 
Honan educational missionaries 
has been called to meet in Wei- 
hsieu on the 30th of January. 
It is planned to organize a Shan¬ 
tung-Honan Educational Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Eauguage School of the 
University of Nankiug has re¬ 
ceived a gift of $30,000 (gold) 
from American friends for the 
erection of a suitable building, 
including recitation halls and 
dormitory. 

The Swasey Science Hall of 
the University of Nanking was 
dedicated on January 12th. The 
donor, Mr. Ambrose Swasey, 
whose gift was $25,000 (gold), 
is a noted manufacturer of astro¬ 
nomical and other scientific in¬ 
struments, in America. He made 
a special trip to Nanking in 
order to be present at this dedi¬ 
cation. The new building has 
more than thirty chemical and 
physical laboratories and lecture 
halls, and Is both substantially 
constructed and well adapted for 
the use of the department of 
science. Its happy adaptation 
of Chinese architecture gives it 
an unusually beautiful and strik¬ 
ing appearance. 
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The spring term of the Dora 
Yu Bible and Prayer House, 
situated at Kiaugwan, near 
Shanghai, will opeu February 
21st, The full course is three 
years but pupils will be received 
for two, if unable to give the 
full time. The aim is instruction 
in the Word of God and the 
deepening of spiritual life, com¬ 
bined with putting all into 
practical use. Tuition is free, 
but board is charged four dollars 
per month, each. Instruction is 
in simple mandarin. 

You will be glad to know 
that our recent conference was 
marked by real blessing. Mr. 
and Mrs. Saunders came as ar¬ 
ranged, though they did the 
last three days by cart through 
thick mud and some rain. Since 
they were driven out in 1900 
they have not returned till this 
year. The people were sincerely 
and heartily glad to see their 
faces again ; young and old 
crowded around. Many of the 
former were boys in the school 
before the Boxer uprising, and 
many grey beards amongst tbe 
latter were only middle-aged 
sixteen years ago. Memory was 
active. Shining faces accom¬ 
panied the recital of some remi¬ 
niscences, while tears marked 
those stories in connection with 
Mr, and Mrs. Saunders and their 
children’s sufferings. 

There was the usual two days’ 
conference with an unusual de¬ 
gree of the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Mr. Saunders took nearly 
all the meetings. His appeal 
was to the heart, then the in¬ 
tellect. We praise God for his 
masterly handling of the prob¬ 
lem of native church independ¬ 
ence. This was quite apropos 
of the live discussions of our 
provincial conference in May. 
He pointed out the mistake of 
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instituting aud continuing for¬ 
eign support of native helpers, 
chapels, schools, and ordinary 
rutmiug expenses, and urged 
upon the Church a speedy ac¬ 
ceptance of these responsibilities 
so plainly its own according to 
apostolic practice. Such monies 
as were now used to the crip¬ 
pling of the work could thus be 
liberated for wide-spread evan¬ 
gelism. 

By request the last afternoon 
and evening were given to a 
tracing of God’s great faithful¬ 
ness toward His servant in the 
dangers, sufferings, and sorrows 
of 1900. Mrs. Saunders helped 
in the recital. The tone was 
triumphant throughout. The 
Chinese showed the keenest ap¬ 
preciation, and could not but 
gain a deeper sense of the mar¬ 
vellous grace, love, and power 
of God. 

Five days of evangelistic 
meetings, in a city building 
specially lent us, followed. The 
attendances and interest were 
good, and several took a definite 
and public stand for Christ. We 
note with thankfulness to God 
the impetus given to our leaders 
along the lines of personal work. 
Mr. Saunders had daily talks 
with them on aggressive evan¬ 
gelism, backing everything up 
by illustration and experience. 

We are about to begin a two 
weeks’ Bible study class for meu. 
There are many signs of the 
Holy Spirit working in our 
midst and we believe that this 
time spent over the Word is to 
be very fruitful in strengthening 
the hold of the Lord upon many 
lives. 

Dates of Important Meetings. 

February 20th : Annual Meet¬ 
ing Board of Managers, Shanghai 
American School. 


February 28th: Special Com¬ 
mittee (of the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee) on Christian 
literature, in Shanghai. 

March 1st: Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the China Continuation 
Committee, in Shanghai. 

April 12th: Forward Evangel¬ 
istic Movement Committee (of 
the C.C.C.), in Shanghai. 

April 26th to May 1st: Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee, in 
Hangchow. 


Personals. 

Rev. Frank D. Gatnewell, 
EE-D., General Secretary of the 
China Christiau Educational 
Association, returned to China 
in January. Dr. Gamewell’s 
absence was longer than had 
been expected, because of illness, 
from which, however, he has 
entirely recovered. 

The National Committee of 
the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of China has just 
voted a six months’ furlough 
for Miss Grace Coppock, and 
she will be leaving Shanghai 
about the middle of February. 

Bishop E- H. Roots has cabled 
that he expects to arrive in 
Shanghai, February 27th. 

Dean Bailey of the Agricul¬ 
tural School of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., expects to 
leave America some time in 
March for a visit in China. 

Dr. Henry Haigli, Secretary of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Mission¬ 
ary Society, is planning to visit 
China, arriving here in June. 

Mr. E. F. Black, formerly Pro¬ 
fessor of Engineering in the 
Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, 
has now returned to Foochow 
under an appointment of the 
Methodist Board to establish in 
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Foochow a bureau for planning 
and supervising missionary build¬ 
ing operations. 

Mr, C. T. Wang, vice-president 
of the Senate, teaches a Bible 
class every Sunday morning. 
The members of the class are 
members of Parliament and 
officials in the various govern¬ 
mental boards. 

Statement of Social Faith of the 
Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 

The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
expresses again the deepening 
conviction that the scope of the 
Gospel and the program of the 
churches must include the crea¬ 
tion on earth of a Christian 
civilization, organized upon the 
ethical teachings and controlled 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

In particular and immediately, 
the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
stands: 

1. For equal rights and justice 
for all men in all stations of life. 

2. For the protection of the 
family by the single standard of 
purity, uniform divorce laws, 
proper regulation of marriage, 
proper housing. 

3. For the fullest possible de¬ 
velopment of every child, espe¬ 
cially by the provision of educa¬ 
tion and recreation. 

4. For the abolition of child 
labor. 

5. For such regulation of the 
conditions of toil for women as 
shall safeguard the physical and 
moral health of the community. 

6. For abatement and preven¬ 
tion of poverty. 

7. For the protection of the 
individual and society from the 
social, economic, and moral waste 
of the liquor traffic. 
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8. For conservation of health. 
9- For the protection of the 
worker from dangerous machin¬ 
ery, occupational diseases and 
mortality. 

10. For the right of all men 
to the opportunity for self-main¬ 
tenance, for safeguarding this 
right against encroachments of 
every kind, for the protection of 
workers from the hardships of 
enforced unemployment. 

11. For suitable provision for 
the old age of the workers, and 
for those incapacitated by injury. 

12. For the right of employees 
and employers alike to organize ; 
and for adequate means of con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration in indus¬ 
trial disputes. 

13. Fora release from employ¬ 
ment one day in seven. 

14. For the gradual and rea¬ 
sonable reduction of hours of 
labor to the lowest practicable 
point, and for that degree of 
leisure for all which is a condi¬ 
tion of highest human life. 

15. For a living wage as a 
minimum in every industry, and 
for the highest wage that each 
industry can afford. 

16. For a new emphasis upon 
the application of Christian prin¬ 
ciples to the acquisition and use 
of property, and for the most 
equitable division of the product 
of industry that can ultimately be 
devised ; also, for a stewardship 
of property which requires recog¬ 
nition of the primary moral and 
spiritual obligations of holders 
of property to the public welfare. 

The Comprehensive Objective of 
the Commission on Evangelism, 
adopted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

In planning for <f a great for¬ 
ward movement of evangelistic 
work which shall be country- 
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wide in its scope and which, 
under God, must give a power¬ 
ful impulse to the religious life 
of our nation and bring a mighty 
increase to the membership of 
our churches’', the Federal 
Council adopted the following as 
the proper aim of such an under¬ 
taking : 

I. 

To place renewed emphasis on 
the fundamentals of the Gospel. 

II. 

To intensify the vision and 
stimulate the propaganda of 
American Evangelical Chris¬ 
tianity. 

III. 

To emphasize the need of and 
to encourage the most efficient 
forms of pastoral evangelism. 

IV. 

To arouse the church members 
to a proper sense of their per- 
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sonal responsibility and need of 
training for individual evan¬ 
gelism. 

V. 

To embrace the great oppor¬ 
tunity of reaching for Christ the 
students of our educational in¬ 
stitutions. 

VI. 

To challenge the youth of the 
country to the work of the 
gospel ministry and missions. 

VII. 

To stress the ideals and activi¬ 
ties of Christian stewardship. 

VIII. 

To elevate the standard and 
safeguard the work of a sane 
and thorough type of evangelism. 


Personals 


births. 

At Siangsiang, Hunan, October 8th, 
to Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Beckeb, 
C. I. M,, a daughter (Elisabeth 
Amalie). 

AT Hungkiang, November 14th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. O. Hoeeenwegsr, 
C. I. M., a son (Paul Otto). 

AT Anderson, Ind., U. S. A., November 
i8th, to Rev. and Mrs. C. S. 
HrininCER, Methodist Protestant 
Mission, a son (Charles McKinney). 

AT Chungking, Szechwan, December 
7th, to Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Ae- 
bRrTSON, C. M. M,, a son (David 
Beaton). 

AT Peking, December 22nd, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Chas. Lawrence Ogie- 
vib, A, P. M,, a son (Lawrence 
Elliott), 

AT Iowa City, la., December 28th, 
1916, to Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Foster, 
a son (John Wallace). 


At Tientsin, January 1st, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Tayeer, L. M. S., a 
daughter (Hilda Grace). 

AT Chungking, Szechwau, January 
4th, to Mr. and Mrs. F. Bird, C. I. 
M., a daughter (Berta Constance). 

At Weihsien, January 5th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. J. Winter Brown, a daugh¬ 
ter. 

At Yochow City, Hunan, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Edwin A, Beck, R. C. U. S-, 
twins (Mary Irene and Robert 
Poling), 


MARRIAGES. 

At Paoning, January xst, Mr. G. 
Kirkpatrick to Miss L. I. Maeet, 
both C. I. M. 

AT Kaifeug, January 5th, Mr. R, 
Hogben to Miss A. Beckett, both 
C, I. M. 
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DEATHS. 

At Chungking, January 4th, Miss 
I. W. Ramsay, C. I. M., from acute 
bronchitis. 

At Shanghai, January gth, Sirs. W. 
England, C. I. M., from Bright’s 
disease. 

January 9th, Mrs. T. E. Harnsber- 
GER, A. P. M„ South. 

AT Kiukiang, January 13th, Mrs. J. 
Carver, C. I. M., from tuber¬ 
culosis, 

January 20th, Mrs. T. A. Hearn, 
M. B. M., South. 

ARRIVAL8. 

December 10th, from U. S. A., Dr, 
R. M. Eewis, A. C. M. 

December Tith, from Sweden via 
Siberia, Mr. and Mrs. Albin Kar- 
LSSon and Misses R. Carlson, B. 
Svensson, B. Carleson and I. 
Nordstrom, C. I. M. 

December 14th, from England, Rev, 
W. E. Knipe, C. M. S. 

December—th, from England, Miss 
Sabine Mackintosh, E. P. M., 
Formosa, Miss Jennie Gilchrist, 
B. P. M., Wukingfu. 

December 19th, from England via 
Cape of Good Hope, Rev. and Mrs. 
W, H, Warren and children, Misses 
E. Meadows, Bily Meadows, B. 
Culvkrwell and H. M. Kingston; 
from Ireland, Rev. and Mrs. J. Mc- 
WhirtER and children, I. P, C. M.; 
Misses Campbell and Shackleton, 
Eng. Wesleyan Mission. 

December 20tb, from U. S. A,, Mr. 
and Mrs. J, C. Clark and children, 
and Mrs. R. R. Gailey, Y. M. C. A.; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Black and chil¬ 
dren, and Miss Edith F. Gaylord, 
M. B. M.; Dr. and Mrs. C, M. Bee 
and children, and W. M. Porter- 
EIELD, A. C. M.; Miss H. IT, BriT- 
Tingham, A.B.F.M.S.; from Canada, 
Rev. H. W. Flag, B.A., and Mr. 
G. K. Harris. 

December aoth, from U. S. A., Miss 
Belle Myers, A. F. M. 

December aiit, from Norway, 
Misses M. Dornin, H. Carlsen, H. 
Bundely, M. Paolsen, B. Hansen, 
A. F. M.; Miss V. Dyrkndal, F. B. 
M. U.; Rev. J. Paulsen, C, I. M. 

December and, from U. S. A., Rev. 
G. E. Whitman, A. B. F. M. S. 

December 25th, from U. S. A., 
Clara Beach, M.D., and Miss 
Gladys Aston, A. B. F. M. S. 

December 27th, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
R. Wheeler, A. P. M„ North. 


January 1st, from U. S. A., Misses 
G. M. Breck and J. M. Dudley, 
A. B. C. F. M. 

January and, from U. S. A., Mr. 
and Mrs, W. D, Boone and children^ 
Y. M. C. A.; Rev. F. A. Wennborg 
and family, and Miss FoRS, Swedish 
Mission. 

January 3rd, from England and 
Canada, Mr. D. E. Hoste, Director 
C. T, M. 

January 6th, from England, Rev. 
S. H. Dixon, Wesleyan Mission, 

January 9th, from England, Rev. 
and Mrs. T. Darlington and chil¬ 
dren, C. I. M. 

January 10th, from Australia, Mr, 
and Mrs. G, F. Row and daughter, 
C. I. M.; from—, Mr. and Mrs. Wil¬ 
son, Unconnected, to Weihaiwei. 

January 15th, from Canada, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Mellow and child, 
C. I. M.; Rev. R. C. Ricker, C.M.M. 

January 17th, from England via 
Cape of Good Hope, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. T. Bavington and children, C.I.M. 

January aist, from U. S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. W. W. Adams, S. B. C, 

DEPARTURES. 

December 5th, to England via Cape 
of Good Hope, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Coates and children, C. I. M, 

December 14th, to England via 
Siberia, Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Carr and 
Mrs. S. H. Care and children, C.I.M. 

December 15th, to U. S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. T. F. McCrka and children, 
S. B. C. 

December a6th, to England, Rev. 
and Mrs. El. Bloyd, and Misses 
Massey and Barr, C. M. S. 

December 30th, to U. S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. Wm. H. Nowack and chil¬ 
dren, Eben. M.; Rev. and Mrs. G. 
Hansen and family, A. F. M. 

December 31st, to U. S. A., Dr. C. 
Newton Dobs, U. E. C. M. 

January 7th, to U. S. A., Rev. and 
Mrs. I, B. Clark and children 
A. B. F. M. S.; Rev. and Mrs. S, J, 
Talbot, and infant, A. C. M. 

January 13th, to Canada, Dr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Clark and children, 
C. I. M.; to England via Canada, 
Miss F. M. Williams, C. I. M. 

January 19th, Miss C. E. Hawes, 
A. P. M., North. 

January 27th, to England via Cape 
of Good Hope, Rev. and Mrs. R. B. 
Porter and child, and Miss A. 
Tranter, C. I. M. 
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Arthur Rugh, B.A., National Student Secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, has recently 
returned to China. Before coming to China for the 
first time he was Secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement; then followed seven years of work in China 
in connection with the Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation ; during the past seven years he has been 
associated with Dr. Mott in the administration of the 
Foreign Department of the International Committee 
and at the same time was related to the work among 
Chinese students in America. 

Dr. H. C. Mei, B.S., EL.D., J.D., is the only 
Chinese member of the Federal and State Court of 
New York and of the U. S. Court for China. Dr. 
Mei studied for six years in Columbia University and 
for one year in New York University, and is now 
practising law in Shanghai. In China his work has 
been varied: in interpreting, five years ; in journalistic 
work, three years; in political work, one year ; editorial 
work {Editor of China's Young Men , English edition), 
one year; and on the U. S. Court staff, one year. 

F. C. H. DrEyer has spent some twenty-two 
years in the province of Shansi in connection with the 
China Inland Mission. For sixteen years he was 
engaged in evangelistic and pastoral work, and six 
years have been spent as Principal of the (C. I. M.) 
Shansi Bible Institute. During the past five years his 
“Bible Reading Outlines for the Blackboard” have 
been appearing serially in the Chinese Christian 
Intelligencer . 

John E. Chieds, B. A., of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, is a new-comer, having been in 
China only a year, now studying in the Language 
School at Peking. 



C. I. M. SHANSI BIBIvE INSTITUTE. 
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Editorial 


The two articles appearing in this number, 
Gbe TReturneb concerning the Returned Student—one by Mr. 

;i ’ Ua ' u ' lu Arthur Rugh, who has made a special study of 
the problem, and one by a returned student, Dr. Mei, who has 
used well his opportunities for study and observation, and whose 
opinions are well and forcibly expressed—are worthy of careful 


consideration. Dr. Mei may seem to be a little severe, at times, 
but we should always be glad to kuow what the Returned 
Student thinks and bow be feels as he again takes up the 
problem of life in his native land, whether his opinion is 
flattering to us or otherwise. It is, however, more in places 
like Shanghai that the problem is so important. Mr. Rugh 
closes his paper with three recommendations which we should 
like to emphasize by inserting them here : 

First That we bring to the attention of the educational 
authorities the necessity of more design and system in the 
preparation of students going abroad and in the use of their 


time while abroad. 

Second. That we devise methods of bringing our influence 
to bear upon our respective home governments to see to it that 
the best possible immigration laws are passed and administered 
fairly and with credit to our Christian lands. 


Third. That we call to the attention of missionaries in 
the country the necessity of following these men in every 
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possible way with Christian influence during their stay abroad 
and that to this end as far as it does not contraveue the purpose 
of their studies we use our good offices to have these students 
assigned during their first year to Christian schools and homes. 


* 


* 


* 


Chinese and 
jforefan Dress. 


In this connection we might meution that a 
correspondent has written us referring to the 
frontispiece in our last issue of a Christian wed¬ 
ding, and objecting to the foreign dress of the bride and 
groom, fearing that therein lies a danger of denationalizing 
the Chinese. We do not share this fear, but feel like Paul 
in regard to eating food offered to an idol, “For neither 
if we eat not are we the worse ; nor, if we eat, are we 
the better.” It is quite natural, aud certainly quite harmless, 
for a young man or woman who has spent years in the United 
States and dressed in foreign clothing there, to still retain it 
after their return, especially as in this case where the new 
couple were going to Manila to live. It will probably be a 
long time before the Chinese as a nation, or even a great 
majority of them, adopt the foreign dress. We are not aware 
that any missionary encourages, or discourages, such dress. 
The Chinese will settle it for themselves. 


* 


* 


For long years the missionaries in China had a 

Qtoemnce ver y u P”kiH task in trying to drive into the 
consciousness of the converts the demands of the 
Lord’s Day on their time and service. Conferences were not 
uncommon to discuss means and methods of observing the day 
worthily, but many missionaries had to confess that the prob¬ 
lem was almost insoluble, partly owing to the poverty of the 
people and partly owing to the hardened hearts of those who 
had not known the value of a day of rest. But by dint of 
persistent teaching and example the day assumed a sacred 
meaning aud importance, more especially in the inland centres. 
The battle was not entirely won, but the ramparts had been 
mined, aud, in some parts, the citadel had been taken, so that 
there was a calm and restfulness in some homes and churches 
which betokened a communion with God and a determination 
to give Him at least this one day wholly. Government schools 
grew and multiplied, and the Sunday holiday was often abused 
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by the scholars, so that what was intended as a blessing became 
in some places a curse. In treaty ports the desecration of the 
day was emphasized by the multiplying of mills and manu¬ 
factories of all kinds, and by the abandonment of the day by 
so many from western lands, who think it specially ordained 
for their recreation, by games of varying sorts, and this even 
among members of Christian churches. 

When we had fondly hoped that the missionary body was 
wholly sound on the religious observance of the Lord’s Day, 
it comes as a shock to see how institutions connected with 
missions are granting facilities for games to their students. 
Football and tennis on the Lord’s Day, in colleges controlled 
by missionary boards, and in close proximity to the mission¬ 
aries’ homes, are surely a proof of slackening of conviction on 
the importance of keeping the day holy. And to see a new 
church, for the worship of the God who is jealous of His own 
day, with the sound of hammers and the shouts of coolies 
filling the air as we return from a church service elsewhere, 
just as if it were a week day, stirs oue’s soul to ask, What can 
those responsible for the erection of this church conceive to be 
the duty of Christians as to how to keep holy the Sabbath 
Day? What blessing may be justly expected within the walls 
of a building which, though to be known as a worship-place, 
and bearing a cross on its roof, is being built on Sunday like 
every other day? Surely, it reveals a falling from grace, a 
removal of the line of demarcation between man’s day and 
God’s, and a proof that the Church, in some quarters, still 
needs a vision of the sacredness of the Sabbath. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that such cases are few, indeed, and will grow 
less each year, but that such things are allowed in this year of 
grace, after so many hard struggles to convince the Chinese 
converts of the inviolability of the day by any human hand, 
shows that the teaching has been lacking or is forgotten and 
ignored. There comes to us a trumpet call to give this day to 
the purpose for which it was instituted by God Himself, and by 
every endeavour to put ourselves like a wall of steel against 
any infringement of God’s right. 

When there are so many forces at work pulling down, 
surely it comes to us, with added power, the command of God : 
“Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work, but the 
seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord Thy God: the Lord 
blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it.’ ’ 
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IT is a rare occurrence that the two oldest mission- 
Cwo Veterans, ar j es an( j those, too, the longest in 

China, should be called away so soon one after the other and 
also in the order of their seniority and of their arrival on the 
field. Dr. Farnham, who passed away on the 16th of February, 
followed Dr. Martin, an account of whose life and works appeared 
in these columns last month, by an interval of just two mouths. 
There are few left who link us on to the days of the Taiping 
Rebellion, as did both these, and few who remember the 
bitterness with which the old “term” controversy was carried on 
some fifty years ago and more. Better days have come to us, 
and while Dr. Farnham could not bring himself to agree with 
the great majority of his missiouary brethren, it is doubtless 
true that the “term” controversy has ended for ever. He was 
a remarkable example of physical and mental endurance, even 
to the last, and his energy and zeal should stimulate the 
younger brethren to believe that a long, healthy, and vigorous 
life in China is not among the impossibilities. 


* 


* 


* 


The Editorial Board of the Recorder, as it 
Ifyc. TRavvUnson & * g gure a j go rea( j ers would desire to 

^Bereavement . , 0 

express its deep sympathy with the Rev. 

Frank Rawlinson, Editor-in-chief of the Recorder, now on 
furlough, iu the sudden death of his wife who, while out walk¬ 
ing, slipped on the ice, fell, and so injured her thigh that a 
surgical operation was necessary, which was followed by 
infection and pneumonia which, after a few days of intense 
suffering, resulted in her death on the seventh of January last. 
We trust that many who read these lines will unite in earnest 
prayer that Mr. Rawlinson, with the six motherless children, 
may be abundantly sustained in this great grief. We are 
pleased to learn that he expects to return to China iu the early 
fall, as originally contemplated. 


* * * 

The Southern Presbyterian Mission has 
Beatb’s ©eavg Coll, certainly beeu gr i ev ously afflicted during 

the past week by the death of three of its older and most 
useful missionaries: Dr. J. W. Davis, of Soochow, who died of 
pneumonia on the 17th, Rev. R. A. Haden, of the same city, 
who was on a torpedoed boat in the Mediterranean, and was 
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drowned while trying to rescue others, on his way to visit his 
family in Switzerland, and Mr. Grier of Suchien, Kiangsu, who 
was on furlough in the United States. With none too large a 
force to carry on existing work they feel keenly the loss of these 
three men, and we extend our heartiest sympathy to our 
Southern Presbyterian friends in this great bereavement, and 
pray that the L,ord of the Harvest may send forth others who 
may eventually take their places. 

The attention of readers of the Recorder is called special¬ 
ly to the change in the department of Missionary News . 
Hereafter the space will be divided under the following four 
headings: (i) Noteworthy Proceedings; (2) News Items; (3) 
Dates of Important Meetings; (4) Personals. The Editors 
expect to give special attention to this department in order to 
make it of largest value to the missionary body in general, 
giving early information of important developments in mission¬ 
ary plans and work, and also noteworthy extracts from reports 
of missions, conferences, and other church organizations not 
only in China, India, and Japan, but at the home base as well. 
They ask for the cooperation of mission secretaries and others 
who may have contributions to make to this department. The 
early announcement of dates of important meetings will be 
specially appreciated ; changes in appointments of missionaries 
may also be briefly noted ; copies of noteworthy proceedings, 
even if these consist of only a brief resolution, are requested. 

* * * 

The Recorder would like to give a number of biographi¬ 
cal sketches of deceased Chinese who had been successful 
workers and whose lives would be a stimulus to others. There 
have been not a few such men and it would be well to bring 
them before the public. The Editor would, accordingly, be 
grateful for contributions in this line, only stipulating that 
they should be truly interesting and representative, and, not 
too long, nor, on the other band, too short. If accompanied 
by a photograph, all the better. 
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Cbe promotion of 3nterce$eion. 

“steady then ; keep cooe, and PRAY.” i Peter 4, 7. 

(Dr. Moffat t’s Version.) 


I. THE DUTY OF PRAYER. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that we OUGHT to pray. 
Jesus Christ prayed. Prayerlessness is sin. 

II. DANGERS IN DEVOTION. 

We cannot easily pray. Prayer needs preparation. Let 
us be on our guard against:— 

1. Subjective sentiment. 

2. A shallow faith. 

3. Narrow outlook. 

III. DOCTRINAL BASES FOR TRUE INTERCESSION. 

To help in Prayer we must constantly use the BIBLE. 
Let us dwell upon these themes:— 

1. God was in Christ reconciling the world to 

Himself. II Cor. 5, 19. 

2. The New Jerusalem cometh down from above. 

3. Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 

ye may spend it in your pleasures. James 4, 3. 

“The grand value of the Bible is its OBJECTIVITY. 
The first thing is not how I feel, but it is, How does God feel, 
and what has God said and done for my soul? . . . Attend to 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Kingdom, and the Cause, and He 
will look after your soul.” 

Dr. Forsyth “ The Work of Christ.” 

The above suggestive outline was prepared by a member of the Committee 
on Intercession, 

Special prayer is requested for Rev. Ting Li Met who holds 
evangelistic meetings in northern Honan, eastern Shansi, and Chihli 
Provinces from March 8th at Honanfu until April 23rd at Peking; 
also for Miss J. G. Gregg , of the China Inland Mission, who leads 
similar meetings for women at nine centers in Shensi Province from 
March 3rd at Sianfu to April 28th at Lungchow. 

Pray also that the expected coming of Dr. Zwemer this year 
may be realized and may be a blessing to the Mohammedans of 
China and to the missionary body. 



Contributed Articles 


Chinese Students Abroad 


ARTHUR RUGH. 


E OUR members of President Li’s cabinet are returned 
students. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister 
of the Navy, the Minister of Finance, the Director of 
Railways, and the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Constitution have all been educated in other 
lands. The presidents of the leading government colleges of 
the country and 930 positions of influence in Peking alone are 
held by men who were trained abroad. 

The renaissance of Japan is correctly traced to the group 
of Japanese students who studied abroad thirty years ago and, 
while the returned students of China have a much larger task 
than had the students of Japan, it is to them more than to any 
other single group that China will look for leadership in the 
reconstruction days ahead. 

Nor is their influence to be limited to their own land. 
These men cannot live for years in the fountain-heads of our 
western civilization—our colleges and universities—without 
leaving their mark on our lands. Neither China nor the lands 
to which these students go will be the same when they have 
returned. 

International relationships are to be molded in no small 
measure by these same men. The group of men most in the 
way of that school of agitators who would foment trouble be¬ 
tween Japan and America is that long list of Japanese states¬ 
men and educators who studied in America and who remember 
very kindly the chums of their college days who now also sit in 
the seats of the mighty. 

Future relationships between Asia and the West depend 
in no small measure upou these students. The coming of mis¬ 
sionaries from the West to the East is the only force in inter¬ 
national relationship superior to the migration of oriental 
students to the universities of the West. Mr. Y. C. Tong was 
using significant language when he said to the American 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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University Club, “The Chinese students who have studied in 
your land and have a lasting friendship for your country will 
do more to bind these two nations together than all the treaties 
that can be written.” 

These students are to mold history altogether out of pro¬ 
portion to their numbers and it is worth our while to know 
what impressions are being made upon them and whether it is 
within our power to improve these impressions. 

From the experience of seven years directly and indirectly 
related to work among these students in America and from the 
facts gathered by correspondence with college professors and 
students allow me to discuss briefly four points:—the better 
preparation of students going abroad; the transition and adjust¬ 
ment in a foreign land; the use of their time while abroad; and 
the effect of their stay abroad upon their religious life. 

I. THEIR PREPARATION, 

The need in this connection seems to be for system and 
standardization. The students of Tsing Hua College are well 
prepared because the college is designed for that purpose, but 
most of the students have not gone from this college, but from 
a wide variety of schools and they have gone abroad without 
any national standard or system of inspection as to their prep¬ 
aration. Northwestern University writes, “We have had in 
this university a good many Chinese students and these vary 
greatly in their preparation. We have had young men from 
the mission schools who have made excellent records and have 
had others from the same schools who have accomplished little. 
The same is true of women students generally, no matter from 
what schools they come. There is a strong inclination on the 
part of Chinese students to over-estimate their preparation. 
They are inclined to urge admission to classes too far advanced 
for them, and with the difficulties inherent in a strange language 
they fail to make satisfactory records.” 

The president of the University of Southern California 
writes, “Chinese students who have been trained in the mis¬ 
sionary schools have done very good work. Those who come 
to us without such training have had a very difficult time to 
carry our work.” 

The most common criticism from their teachers is their 
faulty English which so seriously handicaps them in their 
studies. One college professor reports an experience which is 
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too often repeated. “One of our Chinese students enters easily 
our advanced chemistry course, but he expresses himself with 
the greatest difficulty orally and his writing is almost unintel¬ 
ligible.” 

Another professor reports that the chief source of any failure 
on the part of Americans to appreciate the splendid Chinese 
students is their faulty English. The students themselves have 
been nearly unanimous in their request for better preparation 
and emphasize especially the need of more English. One 
Chinese girl said, “Every day in class I looked for a knot hole 
in the floor to jump through because I could not clearly express 
what I very well knew about the lesson.” 

One student writes, “I would improve my preparation for 
coming here by devoting at least two years after my graduation 
from college in China to the location of some important prob¬ 
lems, analyzing the social forces underlying them and then 
seeing what American experience can contribute to their so¬ 
lution.” 

This suggests the root of the trouble,—a lack of design and 
purpose in this journey to a strange land. Too many students 
go abroad for the purpose of going abroad and prepare with 
proportionate indefiniteness. The steps in the process would 
seem to be the definite choice of a life task, the selection of the 
course of study needed to prepare for it and the choice of a pro¬ 
gram of preparation before going abroad adapted to the securing 
of the training needed for the task. 

A large majority of the students have acquitted themselves 
splendidly in their studies, but system and standardization of 
preparation is needed. It is a question whether with improved 
educational facilities in China, we are not approaching the time 
when only such students as are ready for a post-graduate degree 
should go abroad, in which case the problem of preparation 
would be largely solved. 

IT. THE JOURNEY AND THE SETTLING IN A STRANGE LAND. 

The journey for a liome-loving Oriental to an unknown 
land of straugers is full enough of difficulties and trials, but 
they are all lost to view in the haunting nightmare of the im¬ 
migration officials who lie in wait to welcome them. 

The two main problems are in San Francisco and Van¬ 
couver. Canada’s law requires a deposit of $500 gold as a 
guarantee that they are bona fide students. The superior 
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religious life in the Canadian colleges is reason enough for 
wishing that very many of our students should go there, but 
the required deposit keeps almost all of them away to the serious 
loss both of Canada and China. It would seem that passport 
papers of sufficient accuracy could be secured to satisfy the 
officials of the Canadian Government and no deposit be re¬ 
quired. There may be reasons for this deposit not discoverable 
by us, but this seems to be an obstacle most easily removed. 

The trouble at San Francisco, as far as students are 
concerned, is in the administration of the law. It is not 
within the range of this paper to discuss fully the wisdom 
or fairness of the immigration laws as long as the students 
are admitted to the country. For several years Mr. Frank 
Lenz has been set aside by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in San Francisco to welcome and serve the 
Oriental students. He has seen the Immigration Law at 
work from the inside, and writes: “The officials do not 
take a passport as sufficient evidence that a man with one 
is a student. Every student who gets a passport in China, 
must satisfy the .consul that he is a student and when this is 
done, the student should be allowed to enter the United States 
without further examination. But private students are usually 
held up at Angel Island. The officials here seem to doubt the 
integrity of the officials in China. The law reads that all 
students with Section 6 papers must be admitted without delay, 
yet I know of scores of cases where the Section 6 papers were 
ignored.” 

Mr. Kee Owyang, former Consul-General at San Fran¬ 
cisco, writes in this same connection : “The Exclusion Law 
does not only exclude all Chinese laborers, but it inflicts tre¬ 
mendous hardships upon the Chinese of the exempt classes; that 
is, merchants, students, and teachers, and even officials at times. 
It seems that it is much easier for them to enter Heaven than 
to set foot on the American continent, even when they enter 
this port with the Consul’s certificate or other document issued 
and signed by American diplomatic agents in China.” 

I believe that the American citizens in China have enough 
influence in Washington, if they care to use it, to see to it that 
petty immigration officials in San Francisco shall not ignore 
the authority of the government representatives here in China 
who have been empowered to decide who are bona fide students. 
The possession by a student of Section 6 papers brings him out. 
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We shall not have done our full duty until students possessing 
such papers are admitted without delay and without examin¬ 
ation. The United States and Canada, as countries, welcome 
and greatly appreciate these Chinese students. Mistreatment 
by officials or other individuals is not representative of the 
spirit of the countries as a whole aud it is within our right 
to see to it that our countries are not misrepresented by a few 
uninformed individuals. 

This entrance of students without examination would not 
remove the problem of the disgrace which these students experi¬ 
ence in having their fellow countrymen excluded from the 
country on a racial basis. It is clearly our duty to come to a 
conclusion as to what the American community in China be¬ 
lieve to be a fair Immigration Taw and to use our influence to 
the limit toward the enactment and the righteous administration 
of such a law. 

Having once passed the immigration inspectors, our student 
friends usually feel that their troubles are at an end and most 
of them are. However, one of them reports that his most un¬ 
pleasant experience in America was when he was told by a 
boarding house lady that she did not rent rooms to Chinamen. 
Several report that their most unpleasant experiences came in 
connection with the racial prejudice and special regulations 
against Chinese in America. Most of these difficulties arise on 
the west coast, and, until conditions are different, it is clearly 
wise for the Chinese students to locate in the central or eastern 
parts of the country. While our home lauds will be more fair 
when they have learned to rightly appraise the merit of their 
Oriental guests, it is probable that for years to come we cannot 
be sure that someone from the “lower classes in America,” 
as one of the students expressed it, will not insult these cultured 
and gifted ladies and gentlemen from this wonderful land of our 
adoption. It is difficult to plan an effective program of religious 
work among these men in the face of such non-Christian treat¬ 
ment by men in Christian lauds. And no pains should be 
spared to see to it that these lonely and much-to-be-hoiiored 
guests are welcomed as they deserve to be. 

III. THEIR PROGRAM WHILE ABROAD. 

One of the best results of this migration of Chinese 
students to the West is the correction by their splendid lives 
of the long-standing delusion of the inferiority of the Oriental 
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races. Oberliu College reports, “They are doing much by 
mingling freely with our students to overcome that curious 
provincialism from which America suffers so sorely. Their 
manners are superior to those of our own boys of the same 
age. Unless there is some unusual handicap, such as extreme 
difficulty with the language or great personal diffidence, these 
boys make excellent progress socially and scholastically. One 
of our men has won second place in the annual oratorical 
contest. Another is one of the best chemists and mathe¬ 
maticians we have ever had. Another is the most popular 
boy in a large boarding house.” 

Our western lands cannot long fail in their estimate of 
the Orient with these students living in their midst and we 
who love China are very thankful that our home lands are 
coming, though tardily, to know the greatness of the Oriental 
races. 

However, there are points of failure in their program, the 
most serious being their failure to enter into the life of the 
laud to which they have gone and their tendency to spend all 
of their time on scholastic effort. 

Professor Ross, author of “The Changing Chinese,” 
writes of these students, “Their unsolved problem here lies 
in learning things they canuot get in class room. Our 
American institutions, customs, etiquette, etc., are extremely 
unfamiliar to them and they hardly know how to get in touch 
with us. Too often, no doubt, they study hard, but otherwise 
get very little out of their university residence. 

The students themselves are as emphatic on the needs of 
the broader culture. One writes, “If I were going again, I 
would engage in work that would give me the most and 
closest contact with American life irrespective of other 
returns.” Another says, “I would devote more time to the 
broader aspects of the Christian religion of this country.” 
“I realize that I have been secluding myself too much from 
society. I would spend more time to come in contact with 
these people in order to learn their secret of success.” 

Their fuller entering into society and the every-day life 
of the country needs to be guarded, for one college President 
reports, “lam sorry to say that many of the Chinese students 
reflect at first the less desirable elements in American social life. 
They are very quick to learn college slang. They are a bit 
bewildered by our co-educational program and, unless wisely 
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directed, show a tendency to follow their American classmates 
in spending time unwisely in social distractions.” 

One fine student who is evidently a good mixer reports, 
“You know it is the custom after a football game to celebrate, 
so the other night after we beat another team, the fellows 
started out and wanted me to go along. Finally they went 
into a place and I did not know it was a saloon until we got 
in. They ordered drinks and I did not want to be impolite so 
ordered lemonade.” Better had he been grinding on calculus 
than to have been seeing that form of the broader life of 
America. 

The use of their time when not studying and during 
vacation is the hardest part of the program. It may also be 
made the most profitable. The hours and days of their 
university course are fairly well provided for. A very 
important part of their time, when they are to learn the 
broader lessons of western civilization during vacation and 
hours of leisure, is left to the judgment or lack of judgment of 
each man, and scientific planning is needed at this point It 
may also be questioned whether their courses of study should 
not be adjusted with more emphasis upon an understanding of 
the institutions of the West and less emphasis upon technical 
and text-book work. 

In their school work there is the same lack of scientific 
arrangement as appears in their preparation and in the use of 
their spare time. Many of them choose the school in which 
they will study, and move from one school to another, with but 
little aid from men who know the whole range of schools 
available. A bureau of assignments for government students 
with authority to locate them is desirable. 

From our standpoint it is essential that during their first 
year abroad they should study in schools of outstanding 
Christian influence and, if possible, live in a Christian home 
whether that program lends itself best to their course of study 
or not. There is such a wide range of colleges that it would 
seem possible to introduce them into the foreign land through 
such a school without in any degree lessening the value 
of the studies. Give these men thorough preparation before 
they sail, start them in Christian surroundings abroad, and 
provide for the profitable use of their spare time and the task 
is largely done, for they leave little to be desired iu their 
studies. 
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IV. THE EFFECT ON THEIR RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

A Chinese student who has spent a period of years in a 
Christian land and is not a Christian is of doubtful value to 
the Kingdom, if not to the country when he returns. We 
want these men to be thoroughly trained to serve their land 
whether as engineers or statesmen or preachers, but we know 
they are not trained to best serve their country in the hour of 
its need unless they are genuinely Christian, and this is our 
chief concern. 

We would have reason to expect the transition from a 
non-Christian land to a Christian laud to make a deep 
impression for Christianity on their lives. This is usually 
true in the case of Government students who have come but 
little under the influence of Christianity in China but not true 
of graduates of mission schools. In a group of eight of them, 
not one of them was willing to say that his estimate of 
Christianity had been improved by his stay in America. One 
of the eight said, “You see we had judged of the culture of 
Christianity from the missionaries and were naturally disap¬ 
pointed when we came here.” He quickly added, “I must 
not judge Christianity by Americans but by its Founder and 
teachings.” It would be desirable to study thoroughly whether 
we are using the right apologetic in leading our students into 
the Christian life when their faith is so often shaken by going 
to one of the so-called Christian lands. If our apologetic is 
correct, then we need certainly to forewarn these students 
against expecting everybody in the western lands to show 
thoroughly the Christian spirit. 

One student writes in answer to the question, “ What has 
been hurtful to your religious life?” “The unavoidable 
superficial American social life, the diversities of religious 
beliefs of the various sectarian churches of this country, and 
the general tendency of young people not to want to go to 

church....” Another writes, “American college life is 

somewhat hurtful to one’s religious life. Besides, many 
hideously evil customs draw me into all sorts of temptations.” 

One writes, as many do, that there has been no unfavorable 
effect and adds that his studies and observations have given 
him rational grounds for a .solid faith. The sum total effect 
on the religious life of these men has evidently been good, but 
it must be better. The two outstanding influences for good 
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seem to be the student summer conferences and the friendly 
association with real Christian men and women. Dr. Tsao, a 
lady physician of Nanking, puts the situation into a paragraph : 
“My stay in the different schools and hospitals did not have 
any favorable effect upon my religious life, but I had the 
privilege to be in a real Christian home and as long as I 
live I can never cease to be thankful to the lady who admitted 
me to her home. I hope that the lady students will not 
always live in the dormitories, but spend some time in the 
real American Christian homes.” 

The Christian woman of wealth who had twenty-four 
Chinese students spend Christmas holidays in her home was 
counterbalancing much evil influence and giving convincing 
evidence for faith, for as one of them said afterward, “ You 
see we Chinese are not won to Christianity by the philosophy 
of religion, but by the evidence of religion.” The evidence 
is clear that the most potent single influence in the lives of 
these students is their experience in Christian homes and it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom to see to it that as far as 
possible their stay in Shanghai, while preparing to sail, should 
be spent in the best Christian homes available. 

One thing is clear, that residence in a Christian land and 
studies in a university in a Christian laud cannot be depended 
upon to affect favorably in any large measure the religious 
life of these students. They are usually lonely and very 
susceptible to the guidance of a real Christian friend, but 
only such changes may be expected in their religious life 
as will be produced by a propaganda by the church on behalf 
of their religious life. They must have just as much help 
and the same kind of help as many of you with great love and 
devotion are pouring into the lives of your students here in 
China. Most of them go to state and technical schools where 
unfortunately most of these teachers do not have the attitude of 
the missionary toward their students, and we shall need to 
depend upon other agencies than Christian teachers to lead 
them into the Christian life or develop their religious life if 
they are already Christians. They need the weekly ministries 
of the church and an active church life. They need daily 
devotional Bible study. They need the personal help of a 
strong Christian chum. They need a Christian home to which 
they can go whether invited or not, when their lonely soul can 
be given peace only in a Christian home. 
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These fundamental needs of their lives, far transcending 
their need of travel or text-books, will never come to them 
from their residence abroad, from their studies, or from the 
government which sends them out This ultimate need of 
their lives we must provide. 

As the servant of the church, the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations have promoted certain 
lines of activity. Since most of them sail from Shanghai 
the Shanghai Young Men’s Christian Association has set 
aside one of its most gifted secretaries, Mr. Li Chi Fan, to 
serve these students at their port of departure. Getting 
passports, buying clothing, supplying reading matter for the 
journey, and a thousand other things, may not seem religious, 
but it has a religious value. Whenever any considerable 
number go together they are accompanied through Japan, are 
met and entertained at Honolulu, if they go that way, and 
are always met, whether in groups or singly, in Vancouver 
and San Francisco by a special secretary of the Association 
and cared for until they scatter to the colleges. A farewell 
reception in Shanghai by a Christian Association, and a 
welcome reception the first night on shore in America by the 
same Christian agency, has left its mark on many a man. 

The Chinese Students’ Christian Association for both men 
and women has been organized in every country where any 
considerable number of students have congregated. For 
instance, in America, this Association employs on full time a 
Chinese secretary to promote the work, in addition to having 
the valuable service of Mr. Chas. D. Hurrey, secretary of the 
International Committee for non-American students. 

The Association has been blest with rare leadership 
having had as its general secretary at different times, Mr. 
C. T. Wang, Dr. P. W. Kuo of Nanking, P, C. Chang of 
Tientsin, and Jas. Chuan of North China Union College and 
Yale in China. Bible classes are provided for them under the 
best leadership available. Much effort is spent on opening up 
Christian homes for them during the school year as well as 
during vacations. A vigorous program is carried on to promote 
church attendance, church membership, and participations in 
church activities. A special magazine is published for them. 
Personal work and special evangelistic meetings are promoted 
vigorously, to which Dr. Mott, Mr. Brockman, Mr. Eddy, and 
other leaders give some of their best effort. 
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The most effective single method of work for them is the 
students’ summer conferences, where the Chinese students are 
brought in groups to spend ten days with several hundred 
chosen American students in Bible study and in discussion of 
the problems of Christian life and leadership. Hundreds of 
students have borne witness that their best experience abroad 
was the teu days spent in one of these conferences and seldom 
do any of these conferences fail to result in a number of 
Chinese students deciding for the Christian life or for service 
in the church as a life work. 

The Associations, both Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, are anxious to serve to the limit of 
their powers these students and would welcome most heartily 
your sympathetic criticism and suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of the work being done in their behalf. 

One of the chief problems of this generation is the 
amalgamation of the races. Speed of transportation has 
brought America and Europe nine times as near to China as 
they were fifty years ago. Lloyd George says what he thinks 
in Loudon and his thoughts are discussed within thirty-six 
hours on the street corners of forty nations. The new Premier 
of Japan writes a letter in Tokyo and the price of stocks on 
Wall Street, New York City, and the Exchange, London, the 
next morning register the nature of that letter. A village in 
Indiana uses a new method in its public school system and 
shortly the students in a village in Szechwan Province tell you 
that the Gary method is best in education. 

Isolation of nations and races is ended. All tongues and 
peoples suddenly find themselves living so close together that 
by the law of association, they are swiftly coming to unity of 
thought and action and to one moral standard. By laws 
irresistible the races of men are becoming a family of nations. 
Will they become a family of the sons of God, living in peace 
and mutual helpfulness or will they struggle and riot to the 
degeneration of the race ? The answer to this question is to 
be written rapidly in the next decade or two. 

These Chinese students who are spending many of the 
formative days of their lives in western lands will yet have a 
voice in this amalgamation of the races. Whether in this 
world-unifying process they speak for the Laws of Christ—the 
only Laws which can make the races of men into a family of 
nations—or whether they speak for the selfish laws of discord 
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and disruption will depend not upon their journeys or studies 
abroad, but upon the Christian influences which we can bring 
to bear upon them before and during their days abroad. 

We will stand condemned if we neglect to use aught of 
the influence God has given us to see to it that these students 
throw the full weight of their lives into the tasks of the 
Kingdom for only thus can the diversified races of men be 
moulded into the family of our Father and only thus can the 
peace of the world be realized. 

We close with the following recommendations: 

First. That we bring to the attention of the educational 
authorities the necessity of more design and system in the 
preparation of students going abroad and in the use of their 
time while abroad. 

Second. That we devise methods of bringing our influence 
to bear upon our respective home governments to see to it 
that the best possible immigration laws are passed and 
administered fairly and with credit to our Christian lands. 

Third. That we call to the attention of missionaries in 
the country the necessity of following these men in every 
possible way with Christian influence during their stay abroad 
and that to this end as far as it does not contravene the purpose 
of their studies we use our good offices to have these students 
assigned during their first year to Christian schools and homes. 


The Returned Student in China* 

HUA-CHUEN MSI, B.SC., Lb. B., J.D. 
(Formerly Editor CHINA’S YOUNG MEN, English edition.) 


T^IHAT this Missionary Association has devoted this meet- 
I ing to a consideration of the Chinese Student Abroad 
and At Home Again is significant of two obvious facts : 
First, that the number and character of the men and 
women educated in alien lands and returned to China have 
become a new factor—I had almost said a new class—in 
Chinese society, for they have in the main proved their capac¬ 
ity and their worth in public service. Second, that from the 
government down through all walks of Chinese life the 


* A paper read before the Shanghai Missionary Association, January 9th, 

1917. 
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returned man or woman is sought after to direct, or to assist in, 
the realizing of the potentialities of this nation. It would thus 
seem that those who would understand some of the forces at 
work in Changing China, must not neglect the Returned 
Student, as be is called. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this Association should 
seek, in common with other Christian agencies, to utilize, 
relate, and co-operate with, the returned student in its inter¬ 
ests. The two facts I have just stated, namely, the proved 
capacity of the Returned Student, and the general realization 
of his need, have naturally suggested two approaches to a 
study of him at this time: What has he done that marks him 
out now as a force and, in the advancing years, as an in¬ 
creasingly positive power in the g^dual remolding of China? 
and, What can be done to further his usefulness to his country 
in general, and to the cause of Christ on this continent in 
particular ? 

In taking up the record of the achievements of returned 
students one can only attempt a summary of the outstanding 
names and events which are more or less a matter of common 
knowledge, for accurate data on the subject are neither abun¬ 
dant nor easily accessible. This outline is largely of men and 
women returned from Europe and America, for the statistics of 
those returned from Japan are few and unreliable. 

There are now over 1,100 returned students employed at 
Peking, 930 of whom are in government offices. Of these 930 
over a score are filling billets in the Ministries, starting with 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang of Eondou University, and several counse¬ 
lors in the Foreign Office, Dr. Chen Chin-tao of Yale at the 
Exchequer, and with him two Columbia graduates as experts 
on audit and the budget. In the Navy Department Admiral 
Tsai Ting-kan of a mid-western college is assisting the Minister. 
The Minister of Justice, the Minister of Education, as also the 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture all hail from Japanese 
colleges. The Minister of Justice’s principal colleagues in the 
present task of Drafting the Permanent Constitution are leaders 
of the Parliamentary Committee, while the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Commission to Codify the Laws of the 
country are American graduates. Then there are returned 
students, too numerous to name, as heads of departments and in 
the various administrative boards. The Director-General of 
the Government Railways is a Cornell alumnus, the Assistant 
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Chief of Staff of the Army was trained in Japan, the presidents 
of the several government colleges and universities and the 
managers of the government banks are all returned students. 

In Parliament Mr. C. T. Wang as Vice-Speaker of the 
Senate, and recently reelected by his Chekiang constituents, is 
a tower of strength in smoothing over party differences and in 
engineering progressive bills through the two houses. Com¬ 
paring these 930 men, now employed in Peking alone, and the 
200 to 300 men in the provincial capitals, with the scarcely 
more than a hundred returned students scattered throughout the 
country under the Manchus, it is evident that that Returned 
Student has, under the Republic, come into his own. In this 
connection may be recalled the farewell toast which the Hon. 
Tong Shao-yi drank to the students gathered at his Special 
Embassy in Washington in 1909 : “ Gentlemen,^may we meet 
again in the future Parliament of China!” That this will 
soon be the case we shall see when there will be elected to the 
next Parliament the men of practical education who have made 
themselves felt in all localities of the country. 

In the field of politics, it is well-known that the President 
of China, General Li Yuan-hung, although he is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, no politician, studied for some years in Japan ; and after 
the Revolution of 1911 there were no less than eighty military 
governors who were returned students. In party leadership, 
the preeminent figure is Mr. Tong Shao-yi, the first Premier 
of the Republic, a statesman whose diplomatic skill, adminis¬ 
trative capacity, wide experience, and patriotism have been 
repeatedly demonstrated and recognized even by his opponents. 
Columbia University is proud of claiming him as an alumnus, 
along with his brilliant son-in-law, Mr. Koo, the envoy at 
Washington, who, at the age of 32, has already been given 
the soubriquet: the “ Koo d’Etat of China.” 

In the realm of diplomacy such men as Lu Cheng-hsiang, 
educated in Germany and Minister of Foreign Affairs in Yuan 
Shih-kai’s cabinet, and Liang Tun-yen, a Yale alumnus and 
Vice-president of the Waiwupu under the Manchu regime, have 
long since won their spurs. Mr. Alfred S. K. Sze of Cornell 
and now accredited to the Court of St. James and Mr. W. W. 
Yen of the University of Virginia and at present envoy to 
Berlin, with Dr. Koo are a noted trio, whose employment in 
the public service shows unmistakably that, more and more, 
younger men are coming to the front. Besides these men 
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representing the Republic in foreign capitals, there is a con¬ 
siderable number of other returned students in the consular 
service who are rendering effective aid to the Foreign Office 
and to Chinese emigrants beyond the seas. 

Among educators, returned students have taken, and are 
maintaining, a lead. At the head of Peiyang University, 
Tsing-Hua College, and the Government Teachers’ College of 
Nanking are graduates from the three greatest American 
universities, respectively, Harvard, Yale, and Columbia. It is 
these men who are imparting to thousands of students in China 
the ideals and traditions of the campuses at Cambridge, New 
Haven, and New York. In the South, in Canton Christian 
College, nearly a dozen Columbia graduates, returned in the 
last few years, have added tremendously to the efficiency and 
popularity of that institution among all classes of people. 
These are the men and women who are transmitting the best 
of wbat they had learned abroad to thousands of youth who 
will not have the opportunity of foreign travel; thus illustrat¬ 
ing the vast influence our students possess in promoting inter¬ 
national good will and understanding while resident abroad 
and after their return here. 

Outside the Government service returned men have distin¬ 
guished themselves and are still the shining lights in the 
industrial, economic, and intellectual life of this country. 
For instance, the Pekiug-Kalgan Railway is a model line, built 
under entirely Chinese auspices, and the conqueror of many 
technical engineering problems met with in its construction is 
Mr. Jeme Tien-yu, an American graduate, now directing the 
building of the great Hankow-Canton trunk line which 
eventually will connect the extreme south with Peking. 
There are scores of qualified mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
and civil engineers now engaged in various constructive 
works all over the land ; and quite recently a dozen civil 
engineers have been taken on to begin operations on the 
new Chuchow-Chinchow Railroad, in Kwangsi, financed by 
American capital. 

In the development of mineral resources there are now 
more than a hundred mining engineers and metallurgical 
experts, leading among whom are Dr. S. T. Kong, Chief 
Engineer of Hunan Province and Mr. C. Y. Wang, late of the 
Hua Chang Antimony Company which, it is said, has profited 
by the tens of millions as a result of filling war orders. Other 
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mining engineers are fast opening up the great mineral deposits 
in various parts of the country. 

In forestry and agriculture a start lias been made in 
preparing the country through wide publicity, and the National 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of China 
has had the services of Mr. D. Y. Liu of Amherst and the Yale 
School of Forestry iu carrying on lecture campaigns in several 
provinces. The Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture, in¬ 
spired by another returned student, Mr. Han Ngan, has until 
recently seconded Mr, Lin’s efforts by authorizing the establish¬ 
ment of forest nurseries conducted by several other returned 
student foresters, and devised a comprehensive program for 
general re-afforestation. 

In medicine, the name of Dr. Wu Lien-teh is one to be 
conjured with not only in China but even abroad, as that of 
the man who succeeded in stamping out plague in Manchuria, 
and whose great services in the capital have culminated in 
the organization of the Peking Central Hospital. Another 
physician only less widely recognized for valuable services is 
Dr. F. C. Yen of Changsha who has assisted in introducing 
public hygiene into that great inland city, and who even now is 
applying himself to acquire from New York City the latest 
methods employed in securing public health and sanitation in 
great industrial centers. The organization of the National 
Medical Association of China last year revealed a large number 
of returned students in its membership, many of whom, like 
Dr. S. P. Chen, of the Government Isolation Hospital, Peking, 
and Dr. E. S. Tyau of St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, are 
contributing enormously to the health of the communities in 
which they dwell by ministering in the hospitals. 

Unique iu the annals of journalism is Eugene Chen’s 
management of the Peking Gazette which, though youug in 
years, exercises a transcending influence not merely upon 
passing events at the capital but throughout the provinces as 
well, and if imitation is the sincerest flattery, Mr. Chen is the 
most flattered man in China, for, it is said, his English and 
Chinese editorials are copied everywhere by Chinese and 
foreign journals alike. Alone of the metropolitan editors to 
dare to oppose the late Yuan Shih-kai’s aspirations for the 
throne, Mr. Chen and his Gazette have survived intimidations, 
threats, and the lure of gold. A score or so of Eugene Chens 
scattered over the country and we shall find a truly national 
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press lifted to a position of dignity and power forming, guid¬ 
ing, and expressing public opinion, and edited without fear 
and without reproach, such as those abroad are permitted to 
enjoy and prosper. 

Apropos of journalism might be mentioned, in passing, two 
great publishing houses which in the last decade have contrib¬ 
uted so mighty a share in Chinese educational reform. One 
of them is the Commercial Press which has produced the 
necessary modern school text books to meet the demand for the 
new learning, and over which the genius and industry of the 
Messrs. Bau and of my learned friend, Dr. Fong F. Sec, so 
effectively preside. The other concern is the Chung Hwa 
Book Company to whose publications Dr. Wang Chung-hui of 
Yale, and the late lamented Chiusou Young of the University 
of Pennsylvania contributed such far-reaching influence and 
material advantage, especially to the young fellows in the 
middle schools and the colleges. With them have been 
associated the Hon. Fan Yuan-lin, now Minister of Education, 
and some other returned students. 

In business, returned men are found branching out into 
new commercial enterprises of great promise. A bank in 
Shanghai, established and conducted upon the most approved of 
banking principles, is flourishing under the management of a 
graduate of the Pennsylvania Wharton School of Finance. 
A silk filature is being reorganized on up-to-date methods and 
applying scientific knowledge, by a Columbia graduate, while 
several trading corporations and partnerships have been 
launched by returned men to develop China’s natural products 
of tea, cotton, rice, and minerals. The Yangtze Engineering 
Works of Hankow, a large plant which has built gunboats for 
the Chinese government, steamers for the coast lines, and a 
large variety of machinery, is under the exclusive direction of 
an English-trained student. Away down in Yunnan is a 
mining company, financed, organized, supplied with ores, and 
mauaged wholly by “a couple” of California graduates—-a 
couple in the sense of married folk. 

In the fine arts, there is little participation or great 
interest taken, as the object of emigrant students has generally 
been education, not in the arts, hut rather in the sciences. 

In literature the returned students have not, as yet, shown 
an independent interest, but only as an incident in the pursuit 
of other professions. Many graduates from American universities 
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have, however, written excellent dissertations for the doctorate, 
and others are authors of masterly monographs in the course of 
scientific research along special lines. Few, if any, have 
adopted the muse of literature as a sole and life-long companion. 
But as an avocational activity, such a man as Ku Htuig-ming, 
who shows more than an ordiuary love and talent for literary 
work, and who, as the expounder of Confucius and the trans¬ 
lator of Darwin and Huxley, is worthy of mention as a land¬ 
mark in Anglo-Chinese literature. 

In music, especially in its reproductive branch, Miss V. P. 
Sze of Shanghai, better known and deeply appreciated locally, 
is an accomplished artist, who, cherishing the traditions of her 
metropolitan education in New York, has devoted and is 
devoting a large share of her time and energy in promoting 
musical taste and refinement amongst her fellow returned 
students at Shanghai. There is perhaps no other musician 
educated abroad who has attained any note in either creative or 
reproductive music, but it is hoped that in the near future 
some student might see the vast possibilities of a thorough 
education in this branch of art so as to interpret the soul of 
Chinese music to the West and vice versa. 

In the plastic arts no student going abroad has yet under¬ 
taken any training, but there are a few meu in America taking 
up architecture, who will, it is to be hoped, play the same role for 
Chinese architecture to the West as Ku Hung-ming in literature. 

The profession of law, as it is known in the West, is just 
making a beginning in China, for these last tumultuous years 
have not been auspicious for either lawyers or legal education. 
There are, to be sure, several hundred Japanese returned 
students who have, since the revolution of 1911, hung up 
shingles in various parts of China, but unfortunately as a 
class they have contributed little or nothing towards making 
the profession a noble calling. It will remain for the graduates 
of European and American law schools to establish standards 
of professional ethics and put the profession ou an enduring 
basis. There are, however, a score or so of graduates from these 
schools who have either entered government service or, like a 
few, have established practice in Hongkong and the ports of 
Shanghai and Hankow. But with the gradual re-establishment 
of law and order, the stabilizing of the government, the 
codification of the laws into some unified system, the organi¬ 
zation of law schools, the graduation therefrom of better 
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equipped men, and the introduction of law examinations for 
admission to the bar, the profession will become more than a 
by-word of reproach, but a recognized and honorable calling 
such as it is in the West. However small a beginning it is, 
still, ornaments of the profession like Dr. Wang Chung-Hui, 
Dr. P. H. Lo, Messrs. Wu Chaorchu and Alexander Ting are 
blazing the way for the brethren to follow, and it is a brilliant 
way, for these returned students are as skilled in advocacy as 
they are learned in the legal lore of China, of Rome, and of 
Modern Europe. 

In the ministry and allied callings like the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and eleemosynary secretaryships, to which 
men are attracted not, at least, by any inducement of salary, 
but rather by the great Christian ideal of selfless service for 
their fellow countrymen, men like the Rev. Cheng Ching-yi 
of the China Continuation Committee, the Rev. Dr. Wei-Ping 
Chen in Peking and several other graduates from American 
theological seminaries who have returned either to propagate 
the gospel through organized effort or to assume charge of 
congregations, are examples of a matchless devotion and 
success in this direction, The call of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association secretaryship has had its response from returned 
men, such, for example, as the Hon. C. T. Wang, late General 
Secretary of the National Committee, and Mr. David Yui, his 
worthy successor, and many other splendid specimens of 
educated Chinese Christian manhood who have attached them¬ 
selves to large city Associations, like those in Peking, 
Shanghai, Canton, Tientsin, Hankow, Changsha, and Foochow; 
a goodly number as paid secretaries, a larger number as 
directors and active sympathizers. Reference has been made 
to eleemosynary institutions. Strictly speaking China has not 
yet developed sociological experts, the right hand men of 
philanthropists, but they are in the training. But I know of an 
extraordinarily courageous fellow in Canton, a Missouri graduate, 
who dabbles in journalism, pharmacy, and trade, but whose one 
great hobby is prison reform, the amelioration of the pauper, 
the orphan, and the social outcast. In the last few years he 
has founded an orphan asylum, influenced the erection of a 
model prison, and organized instruction for the deaf arid dumb 
mutes of the city. I have no doubt that in other cities there 
are kindred spirits like his; but think of the efforts of one man 
in a city of teeming millions like Canton ! 
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Last, but of fundamental importance, are the Christian 
homes that returned men and women have founded, and the 
influence that these homes will exert upon the community will 
be more and more widely felt as they increase in number aud 
popular recognition of their godliness, their cleanliness, their 
good taste in housekeeping, and general superiority. They 
should be, as many of them already are, the models for other 
homes, and if one is not mistaken, they will leaven the whole 
fabric of Chinese society and render social and economic reform 
an easier task. The estimate is that there must now be at 
least five hundred homes, in which either the husband or the 
wife or both are Christian returned students, scattered, of 
course, all over the country; the largest number being con¬ 
gregated in the capital and the large cities, particularly iu 
ports like Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, and Canton. 

Sufficient examples have been cited here to show that the 
Returned Student is, after all, making good in these lines of 
great resistance, and not merely waiting with itching palms 
and longing eyes to get into the national treasury, as some 
foreign writers would like to make him out to be. In these 
few pages I have tried to summarize how the Returned Student 
has proved his worth in the learned and practical professions, 
in the various branches of the government, and lastly in the 
service of his fellowmen. 

Now to the second half of my theme, namely, the con¬ 
sideration of the ways and means of increasing the Returned 
Student’s usefulness to his country in general and to the cause 
of the Christian Church iu particular. Before proceeding to 
suggest a few methods of approach,—and I doubt if what I 
have to say on these will be anything startlingly original to 
you—perhaps a brief discussion of the Returned Student’s own 
problems would point us to some tangible conclusions. First, 
his re-acclimatization to China—if I may use the term in a 
figurative sense. We have heard with much sympathy Prof. 
McBlroy’s injunction to emigrant students : “Go out Chinese; 
come back better Chinese! ” We do not wish to suggest that 
the learned professor almost begged the question, but assuming 
that he did not, there are several concrete difficulties to the 
returned student getting his bearings immediately upon land¬ 
ing on the Bund. 

A young Chinese, who has absented himself from China 
from four to ten years, and in that time living the life, 
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wearing the dress, sharing the amusements, and speaking the 
language of foreigners cannot, I submit, even in half a year’s time, 
get accustomed to the ways of home folks, the discommoding 
conditions, and the mentally depressing atmosphere of China. 
For you must sympathize with the newly returned student, and 
understand his psychology. Generally, he is freshly graduated, 
puffed with book learning, self-conscious of his dignity and 
importance, and valuing himself 50% above par—in short, he 
is like an ex-President of the United States just left the White 
House, embarrassed at what he is next to do. In this frame 
of mind the natural thing for him to do is to grumble, and to 
grumble at everything and everybody. 

The only cure for the new man—for he is really u new ”— 
is kindness and sympathy. Without the soothing syrup of 
friendship China seems to him indeed, to mix metaphors, a “ raw 
deal.” A member of Yale’s chapter of Phi Beta Kappa returned 
to China some 30 odd years ago and found everything and 
everybody in China so insupportable that after a few months he 
took a steamer back to New York to raise chickens, and is still 
raising them. If you will permit a personal reminiscence let me 
say that I can never forget the cheery words and the unfailing 
gripping hand of my friend, and your President, Mr. Lock- 
wood, in those first few dark and trying weeks after my arrival. 
Ladies and gentlemen, at such times a smile is more effective 
than a sermon. Returned students differ in outlook, spirit, 
and character, but most of them are alike in one hope and one 
ambition, that of civil or political preferment. From the out¬ 
set of their home education, political preferment is made the 
goal, and certainly after a prolonged training the appetite for 
public office is only whetted by their greater fitness and knowl¬ 
edge. This is the more natural since the student class has 
been encouraged officially as well as unofficially to regard 
themselves as the leaders, if not the saviours, of the nation. 
Of course a few fortunate students have positions already offered 
or secured to them before their return, but the great majority 
come back on a chance to see what they could find. It is these 
men for whom something helpful ought to be done. If with¬ 
out influence or money or connections, their plight is truly 
unenviable. In June of last year there were estimated 500 idle 
returned students, and now still about 200, gathered in Peking 
awaiting appointment. In Shanghai there were near a hun¬ 
dred and in Canton about 50. How many there are in other 
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centers is uncertain but there must be a considerable number. 
It is true that of these hundreds of unemployed there is quite 
a number of wealthy, or unfit, and a few down right loafers 
but with these latter we have nothing to do, for 99% of the 
unemployed foreign-educated men are, though poor, industrious, 
honest, and capable of making good if given a chance. I have 
known returned men in the dumps of despair, too proud to 
appeal to relatives for assistance,' some with families far away, 
having to borrow from their fellows in misery. The hunger 
wolf has threatened more than one man, and another actually 
became insane for lack of encouragement. These, be it re¬ 
membered, were the men who in their student days had their 
patriotic ardor fanned, as it were, by beautiful day-dreams 
into a religious zeal and now, finding that they are neither the 
leaders nor tile led in the country’s constructive work, their 
purposes misunderstood, their offers of service rejected, their 
ideals slipping away from them in a squalid and sordid environ¬ 
ment, is it any wonder that they become filled with misgiving 
as to their future, and silently mutter resentment against the 
established order of things ? Many there are who have found 
it necessary to desert their professions to take up clerical or 
teaching positions merely to eke out a livelihood, and the 
situation becomes more grave, more acute, as each year scores 
of graduates arrive to increase this body of restless, discontented 
young men. The picture is not pleasant for these eager and 
energetic fellows, to see, on the one hand, responsible posts 
filled by irresponsible old-time literati without a vestige of 
preparation or equipment to perforin their duties, and, on the 
other hand, to observe the kinsmen and favorites of high 
officials given sinecures ; and they, poor fellows, friendless and 
powerless, perhaps stranded, are left out in the cold. A galling 
comparison, indeed ! The situation thus cries out for relief of 
some practical and permanent nature. Says Mr. Putnam Weale 
in this regard :— 

Under the system of examinations which has grown up 
since the Revolution, there are said to be no less than 50,000 
expectant officials who, having duly qualified for office, con¬ 
sider that they have a right to immediate preferment and are 
discontented by their enforced idleness. If this figure is in 
any degree accurate a serious situation exists, making it a 
matter of policy tor large numbers of literate men to long for 
radical changes in the government. No interest chains them 
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to the existing regime ; it is indeed their enemy, for it keeps 
them out of office; even a bloody revolution, which nobody 
any longer contemplates or desires, might prove better to 
their fortune than the poverty in which they are condemned 
to languish. 

The remedy is a proper Civil Service with examinations 
for vacancies as they arise. There is no other method which 
has any value at all : it is the experience of the whole civilized 
world : and China has either to accept the experience of the 
civilized world in this as in other matters or else to declare 
herself outside the common circle. If the momentous step of 
establishing a proper Civil Service Commission to deal with 
the matter is taken, yet another great difficulty in the work 
of government would speedily vanish ; and the familiar sight 
of candidates crying like the daughters of the horse-leech 
“give, give”, and caring about nothing else, would become 
a thing of the past. 

That a Civil Service system is the natural sequel to spending 
annually hundreds of thousands to educate youug men abroad 
seems elementary. Imagine any other country not utilizing 
the only two West Point graduates it has ! Yet this is the 
precise case, for the cadets that China went to so much trouble 
to educate at the American Military Academy have been forced 
into private engineering work just to make a living. Yet the 
Army Board at Peking spends other thousands to employ 
foreign military instructors and advisers. The same is true of 
other departments of government. One might reasonably con¬ 
clude that the Chinese government has what President Wilson 
calls “a fundamental doubt as to native skill, enterprise, and 
capacity,” from the lavish way it engages foreign advisers who 
give either no advice or else bad advice. For the purpose of 
expediting the creation of a Civil Service Commission it may 
be suggested that bodies like this Association or through it the 
Chambers of Commerce adopt resolutions urging the Govern¬ 
ment to accord this matter prompt consideration and decisive 
actiou. Such resolutions could be presented to leaders like 
Mr. C. T. Wang who could impress upon the Parliamentary 
whips the imperative need of this reform. 

Failing the early adoption of a civil service system, measures 
should be taken to find, outside the government, the manless 
job for the jobless man. The Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tions, here and in Peking, have done some creditable work in 
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locating openings for unemployed returned students, through 
co-operation of its business members, and the various college 
alumni associations working in conjunction with the American 
University Club. The positions should not, however, pay 
below a minimum wage. There is a general notion that 
returned students have refused situations paying less than $200 
or $300, but it is a fact, and an appalling one, that some returned 
men, with families too, in Peking are compelled to work for 
from $50 to $80 a month, and thus forced back to the low 
standard of living from which they were supposed to have riseu. 

It is but natural that iu this form of genuine social service, 
Christian institutions should first watch out for Christian 
returned students, but we think the non-Christian returned 
students should also be served, for among them, especially 
those from Great Britain and the United States, there is a new 
type of graduate, the man who though not professing or 
perhaps even opposing Christianity, has nevertheless caught 
the gleam of Christian civilization. He is different from other 
non-Christians becau-se he refuses to prostitute his education 
for “filthy lucre” regardless o-f the means of acquiring it. I 
have in mind several young fellow-travellers on the same 
steamer home, sons of influential and high-placed officials, who 
prefer to go hungry rather than go back to their native 
provinces there to participate afresh in the old game of graft 
and exploitation. As one expressed it, “I want to turn over a 
new leaf, and earn my living by honest application, not by 
using ‘pull,’ and if I fail of employment I will go into 
business to make an independent livelihood.’'’ That man is 
now preparing to go prospect mg for honest gold in the virgin 
territory of Manchuria. His is a new spirit and his example 
has moved several other men into declining to proceed to 
Peking for official appointment. 

The next problem, like that of employment, is strictly 
not a part of missionary endeavor and yet it has an important 
bearing upon missionary results, which will presently be taken 
up in its relation to all these problems. It is that of marriage, 
to which some may object as beyond your province. But it is 
submitted that upon examination the question presents aspects 
worthy of your attention. The unmarried Christian returned 
student comes back to look for a wife as well as professional 
distinction. Suppose your churches suffer him to go adrift, 
and not connect him up with their activities in which he could 
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meet your Christian young women, the returned man goes 
elsewhere for his mate, and nine chances to one some busybody 
relative or pagan friend hooks him up with a non-Christian 
girl That has been done repeatedly. Now, what assurance 
is there that the offspring of such unions will be brought up in 
the Christian faith ? It is to be feared that in the long run 
instead of losing merely one Christian your churches would 
probably lose three or four or more. 

The third problem is that of cultivating these returned 
students’ friendship. Unless you understand them and they 
appreciate the altruistic purposes which impelled you to China 
there is bound to be more or less misconception, one of the 
other. In saying all this it is not intended to assign to the 
returned students a larger importance than is their due. They 
are, to be sure, not “the whole show” in China, but it is 
unquestionably true that they exert a great influence on their 
less fortunate brethren ; and if it be agreed that these men will 
be the future leaders of the country, as many of them already 
are, they should be treated as forces to associate with and not 
merely fields to work on. 

And this cultivation ought to begin from the missionary 
friends’ first contact with them. Unfortunately, however, many 
of these friends ueglect their opportunities. I recall that on the 
ship coming to China there were about ten returned students, 
and over 150 missionaries aboard, and I doubt if the students 
met more than a score of those good people, who could have 
ascertained that some others than Chinese laborers and seamen 
were their fellow-passengers, but who kept to themselves, like 
the attitude of the fabled American hen who said to the 
China egg: “You don’t belong to my set!” How perfectly 
natural for those students to conclude that the missionaries 
apparently preferred to preach to their less enlightened brothers 
in China than to make friends with them. It is from out of 
incidents like this arises the lamentable misconception that 
missionaries derive their living out of the Chinese, and the 
inevitable impression is that they are much “stuck up” and 
ungrateful for it all. But how easy to disperse all these suspi¬ 
cious by a friendly chat and a gentle hint that your income 
is the outcome of your native strands and that you bring it 
cheerfully to the service of their compatriots. 

In this connection it might be remarked that not a few 
complaints have been heard from several returned students 
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associated with missionaries in Christian work, that they 
receive a wage that is sometimes inadequate even for men or 
women who have never been abroad, and whose needs presum¬ 
ably are not as diverse or numerous as those of the foreign- 
educated student. And a source of greater discontent than of 
a mere pecuniary nature is the alleged bigotry and snobbish¬ 
ness (or is it inherent racial prejudice?) that render the lives of 
Chinese mission co-workers disagreeable. It could with truth 
be argued that if these men and women find association with 
foreign missionaries intolerable they should gel out; but that 
remedy hardly suffices. There is at the bottom of it all a 
principle, a divine and eternal principle of the religion of 
Christ as of humanity, that of justice and equality, which, sad 
to relate, some missionaries seem at times to deny by the 
mysteriously condescending attitude they display towards their 
Chinese assistants, particularly towards those who cannot make 
their grievances perfectly articulate in the English tongue, and 
it is but lately, since returned students have entered mission 
service, that these deplorable facts, fortunately not a general 
condition, have found voice. Let the missionary friends 
complained of purge their hearts of selfishness and envy and 
suspicion,and it may be guaranteed that, confidence for confidence, 
the returned student will 11 play the game” and prove equal to 
his or her trust; but should a petty spirit of distrust obtain, it 
should not be a subject of surprise that a few returned students 
will charge some missionaries with conduct incompatible with 
the Master’s doctrines. 

It seems superfluous here to remark that in order to relate 
the Christian returned students to active church work and to 
win from the non-Christians a sympathetic recognition of 
Christianity, they must be approached tactfully. It may be 
suggested that Associations like this invite the returned 
men to more than one meeting a year. This will be more 
easily done hereafter by communicating with such groups as 
the British Returned Students’ Club and the China Alutnni 
Associations of the larger American universities. Thus whole¬ 
some society will be provided for these men who, for want of 
which, play “sparrow” five nights a week or ofteiier. 

In this personal evangelism among returned students it has 
been noticed that persuading them to undertake some social or 
religious work themselves has beeu far more effective than 
asking them to join Bible classes, institutes, and revivals. In 
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some instances men consider that they have left classes behind 
them for good when they graduated. It is suggested that the 
Christian returned students be asked to teach Bible classes of 
boys and young men and thus to tie them up with an obligation 
to the churches. Some will decline on the ground that they 
are not sufficiently acquainted with the Bible for that; but it 
will be a splendid opportunity for them to study it in order to 
teach it, and it will be found that most men had been enrolled 
in Bible classes at some period in tbeir college careers. 

Another problem is that of providing better native 
preaching. Men and women who have been fed on high 
standard ministrations abroad do not care to attend churches 
where sub-standard sermons are preached. What is needed is for 
your Association to recommend to the various boards repre¬ 
sented here the sending out of a few qualified Chinese clergy¬ 
men to the seminaries abroad for substantial training. I have 
in mind a young Cantonese pastor with an extraordinary 
personality and forward-looking vision, who in scarcely a year 
built up from nothing a flourishing congregation. Take 
material like that, equip him with an education so that he 
could properly convey his message,- and he will become a D. L. 
Moody in China. Some of you will recollect that it was 
precisely to meet this need’ of better preaching that a number 
of returned students organized three years ago the Sunday 
Service League meetings to be conducted in English. 

In connection with the urgency of providing a better 
trained native ministry, there is one feature which can easily 
be rectified by proper handling, that is the administration of 
the sacraments, which is conducted in some churches in so 
perfunctory and mechanical a fashion. In one church the 
necessary paraphernalia, if I may use that term reverently, are 
sometimes incomplete, and the lack of the note of solemnity 
is the most objectionable omission. Now it is, or ought to be, 
possible for the foreign-ordained men to coach their Chinese 
brothers of the cloth in these important details, for, unless the 
rite is invested with the dignity and solemnity it imports, many 
Christiau returned students will choose not to take communion 
at all. 

In conclusion, let me say that the best time to get the 
returned man u hitched” to churches is when he first reaches 
home ; later it generally becomes a more difficult proposition ; 
this would suggest a classification of returned students. Yes, 
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there are classes, besides those Christian and non-Christian. 
Among the Christians are those who have gotten into wrong 
company, especially in official life. I know of several men 
with whom religion means little more than attending a Sunday 
service when they feel like it and the weather is inviting. Then 
there is the unregenerate politician, the slick brother who at¬ 
tempts to square dirty politics with Christianity. Another type 
is the scientist, stuffed with biology or geology who will argue 
hours with you on the comparative merits of Genesis and geolo¬ 
gy. But in the main, whether a returned man be Christian 
or non-Christian, cynic or agnostic, he is responsive to kindness 
and sympathy. This is particularly so of the student returned 
from Europe and America, for he exhibits a somewhat freer 
air, a larger outlook, an open mind, and a disposition to “mix 
it” with such problems as he finds. Surely such men as these 
are worth investing the best in missionary zeal, spirit, and 
ability. And yet with such rich material at hand it is a pity 
that for years nothing more than an academic interest has been 
taken by missionaries in the returned students as a group. 

Allow me therefore to conclude with a few suggestions 
upon which, in the light of this brief discussion, your esteemed 
Association might consider definite action : 

1. To demonstrate your positive sympathy for an establish¬ 
ment of a Civil Service system or the creation of a Civil Service 
Commission to the end that properly qualified returned students 
may find positions in the government along lines in which they 
have been especially trained, as a substitute for the present 
vicious, haphazard, and highly expensive system of trying to fit 
round pegs into square holes. 

2. To devise ways and means of co-operating with various 
learned or social clubs to find openings with adequate remuner¬ 
ation for returned men with dependents. 

3. To provide in a certain degree a wholesome society, 
preferably in your Associations, homes , and churches, by extend¬ 
ing to returned men the glad hand. 

4. To enable these men to meet Christian young ladies in 
the churches. 

5. To do some personal evangelization among Christian 
and non-Christian returned students. 

6. To manifest a truly Christian attitude in respect of 
salary and social intercourse toward returned student mission 
co-workers. 
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7. To relate returned students to the churches in the 
performance of some church or social service for others’ benefit. 

8. To see that a better equipped native ministry be 
provided in order that educated Chinese may minister more 
acceptably to their returned student parishioners. 

9. And lastly, to direct your standing Committee on 
Returned Students—I understand there is such a body—to 
investigate and report on other ways and means of carrying out 
your beliefs in these directions. 

One may not predict results, but should these suggestions 
lead to effecting closer and more cordial relations of the 
returned students with their missionary friends who, apparently, 
are so anxious to co-operate with them to their mutual benefit, 
the purpose of this paper will have been amply fulfilled. And 
after all, what more satisfying reward can missionary friends 
covet than to become and remain true spiritual friends of the 
future men of light and leading of this great Republic, mer 
who are, in the words of the poet Milton, 

“ Knflamed with the study of learning and the admiration 
of virtue, stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave 
men and worthy, dear to God, and famous to all ages.” 


The C. I. M. Shansi Bible Institute 

F. C. H. DREYER. 

F iOR some years the need of giving a more thorough and 
systematic training to evangelists and other Christian 
workers made itself felt among the China Inland 
missionaries in Shansi. This led to the establishment 
of a Bible Institute at Hungtung, South Shansi, the former 
headquarters of the work of the late Pastor Hsi. Hungtung 
was chosen as being centrally located, a quiet city, without the 
excitements and temptations of larger centers but with good 
opportunities for work both among Christians and non- 
Christians. The Institute was opened February 24, 1910, 
with an enrollment of 17 students. Owing to the Revolution, 
the school had to be suddenly disbanded in November, 1911, 
and it was not until September, 1913, that the second class 
began, with an attendance of 30 men. This class completed 
the course in June, 1915, and the third class commenced 
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August 28 that same year. There are at present 42 students 
in attendance. Of these twenty-six come from fifteen different 
stations in Shansi, four from two stations in Chihli, ten from 
six stations in Honan, and two from a station in Shensi. Of 
these students, two are connected with different Lutheran 
Missions in Honan, two with the English Baptists in Shansi, 
one with the Norwegian and five with the Swedish missions 
associated with the C. I, M.; the remaining thirty-two with the 
C. I. M. In view of the smallness of our Christian constituency 
in Shansi and the difficulty of securing a constant supply of 
really suitable men—a difficulty which Bible Institutes in 
other parts of China are also experiencing—we are thankful to 
be able to draw students from so wide an area. 

The qualifications required for entrance are as follows: 
applicants must be at least 20 years of age ; must be church 
members; of good character ; having shown a love of God’s 
word, an iuterest in the spiritual welfare of others, and have 
given evidence of a call of God to and a general fitness for 
Christian work. They must also have the respect and approval 
of the missionaries and Chinese leaders of the churches from 
which they come. They must be able to read the mandarin 
New Testament with fluency, to copy notes with facility, and 
to correctly recognize, write, and explain at least 70% of the 
800 most commonly used Chinese characters given in Dr. 
Sheffield’s list (which will be sent on application). As shown 
above, students from missions other than the C. I. M. are also 
accepted, so far as there is accommodation, and in view of their 
extra travelling expenses, a reduction in the fees is allowed 
to students from other provinces. 

Being preeminently a Bible Institute, our aim is to give 
the students as good a grasp of the Chinese scriptures as the 
length of the course and their ability will permit. The man¬ 
darin Bible is therefore the principal text-book. In order to 
maintain interest and variety, however, the scriptures are 
studied according to the following plan : 

1. Old Testament History in Outline. This gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the whole Old Testament and is preparatory 
to No. 2. In this course u Chiu Yoh Shih Chi” (published 
by the Association Press) is used as a text-book. Being largely 
questions on the scripture text, we find that it trains the stu¬ 
dents to think for themselves by obliging them to search out 
the answers. 
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2. The Books of the Old Testament. In this course the 
historical books of the Old Testament are studied in detail, 
chapter by chapter and book by book. Our original aim was 
to study from Genesis to Job in the two years, but so far, during 
that period, we have not succeeded in getting beyond I Kings 
and the parallel parts of Chronicles. 

3. The Life of Our Lord. This is studied in chronological 
order, following Stevens and Burton’s harmony, and covers 
the whole of the four gospels. Taking the fullest narrative as 
the basis of our study, we supplement from the parallel 
accounts. 

4. Bible Doctrine. In this course we follow in general 
Torrey’s “What the Bible Teaches.” So far, however, we 
have not succeeded in completing this book during the two 
years 7 course. For courses Nos. 2 and 4, copious notes are 
duplicated on the mimeograph by the students themselves. For 
course No. 3 the notes are written on the blackboard and 
each man copies his own. These notes seem to be specially 
appreciated. 

5. This term, for the more able men, we are making the 
experiment of setting the Acts of the apostles as an extra 
subject rorprivate study, providing them with a translation of 
Prof. Griffith Thomas 7 “Studies in the Acts” (published by 
the West China Tract Society) as a guide. Help is given when 
needed but no regular teaching is done, our aim being to train, 
the men to study by themselves. At the close of the term they 
well be expected to pass an examination in this subject also. 

6. Homiletics. In this course the qualifications necessary 
for an efficient preacher and the art of sermon making, 
illustration, and delivery are taught. Texts and subjects are 
set for practice in making sermon outlines aud these are 
criticised. Opportunities for practice in telling Bible stories 
are afforded, but no trial sermons are required. Instead of the 
latter, the students take turns in leading morning and evening 
prayers, their efforts being criticised before the whole class on 
the following day . In this way it is sought to avoid artificiality 
and to give them conditions as normal as possible. Should a 
teacher be present and deem it necessary, their preaching at 
the street chapel, in the open air, and in fact all their work, is 
also subject to friendly constructive criticism in class, aud this 
criticism is appreciated. 
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Special Methods of Work . The principles governing 
open-air work, street-chapel preaching, shop-visitation, station 
class and Sunday school teaching, are also explained. 
Instruction is given in the art of personal soul-winning, and its 
importance is emphasized. The object iu view, the conditions 
for success, and points of contact, having been pointed out, we 
proceed to deal with the common objections and difficulties 
met with in the area from which the students are drawn, such, 
as: “I cannot read”; “We also worship Heaven and 
Earth ” ; “I‘m afraid of persecution (like the Boxer Rising)”; 
“If one does good, that is all that is required ”; “I have no 
time”; “I am too poor” ; “We have our own sages, why 
should we believe in Christ?” and many others. These 
excuses are posted up beforehand so that the men may prepare 
for their seriatim discussion in class. Each student has a 
note-book with one objection heading each page, under which 
he writes down those scripture references, arguments, proverbs, 
and illustrations, which during the discussions impress him as 
being effective. The teacher criticises, sums up, and supple¬ 
ments the results at the close of the study period. It is 
refreshing to see the interest that is aroused and to note how 
varied and helpful most of the suggested methods of dealing 
with the difficulties are. We trust that this course may prove 
most fruitful in the students’ future service for God. 

6. Memorizing Scripture. Two verses of scripture are 
memorized daily. These are largely isolated texts which have 
been specially selected as being most helpful to the students’ 
own life, or suitable for use in soul-winning and preaching. 
They are memorized in the order in which they are found in 
the Bible, so that they may be the more easily held in the 
mind and recalled at will. Each day, with the exception of 
Monday, the previous day’s verses are also repeated and on 
Saturdays the whole week’s verses are reviewed. 

7. Secular Studies. In addition to the biblical studies the 
men have two classes a day in Chinese and arithmetic, taught 
by former elementary school teachers who are themselves 
taking the biblical course. Those who are of higher grade 
take such subjects in the Intermediate School as seem most 
suitable for them and can be fitted into the time tables. These 
studies rest the men’s minds and widen their mental horizon. 

8. On Tuesday evenings instructiou is given in hymn¬ 
singing. On Thursday evenings brief expositions of the 
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epistles are given. Once a fortnight a lecture is given on the 
life of some eminent saint, such as one of the church fathers, 
Luther, Wesley, Whitfield, Spurgeon, Moody, Muller, etc. 
These lectures illustrate many scripture principles aud show 
the manifold grace of God in the call, preparation, and use of 
such varied instruments in His service, and it is hoped that 
they may stimulate the students to yield themselves also as 
vessels “meet for the master’s use.” 

Stress is laid on the need of personal communion with God 
and faithfulness in private devotion. The first quarter of an 
hour in the class-room each day is given to prayer and waiting 
on God. A weekly cycle of prayer topics is followed, covering 
the whole world, the provinces of China, the students’ own 
stations aud homes, etc. This cycle is not slavishly followed, 
but is used as a help to keep the prayers from becoming self- 
centered. Special requests sent to us are also remembered aud 
when answers have been granted brief reports are given aud 
thanksgiving and praise offered. Occasionally a few moments 
are used to present some interesting facts concerning one or 
other of the topics for the day that enable us to pray more 
intelligently or call forth praise. 

Daily marks are given in the subjects taught. As each 
book or important subject is finished it is revised and an 
examination paper is set. All other exams are held at the end 
of the term. Diplomas are given to those who have a general 
average of 75% or more for the two years, and who do not fall 
below 60 % in more than one subject per terra. 

As already stated, the present course covers two years, but 
it is hoped later on to add an advanced course of another two 
years. To this course only those will be eligible who have 
passed the examinations of the present course and who have 
gained experience and given satisfaction in Christian service 
for a year or more. In this advanced course the remaining 
portions of the Old and New Testaments, the topics in Bible 
Doctrine not studied in the present course, and such other 
biblical and practical subjects as may be deemed wise, will be 
taken up. Already the students are eagerly looking forward 
to this advanced course. 

The doctrinal teaching of the Institute may be described 
as conservative and evangelical. Avoiding theological hobbies 
and religious extravagances, we seek to hold the balance of 
Truth, and following the dictum, “I11 essentials unity, in 
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non-essentials liberty, in all things charity,” we endeavor to 
teach “those things which are most surely believed among 
us” in a spirit of brotherly love, free from sectarian bias. We 
seek to maintain in ourselves and inculcate in our students a 
love for Truth and an entire submission to the Bible as the 
word of God and as authoritative in all things that concern life 
and doctrine. 

As may be seen from the above, it is the aim of the 
Institute to'^be thoroughly practical, to train the heart as welt 
as the head, and to this end the men are expected from the 
beginning to take a share in such Christian work as they are 
able. They had morning and evening prayers in the Institute 
on most days of the week ; the more experienced among them 
also take turns in leading prayers in the Intermediate School. 
In the neighborhood of Hungtung there are about a dozen 
places where services are held every Sunday. These services 
the students lead whenever appointed in the quarterly preaching 
plan. To all places within a radius of 25 miles) from 

the city they walk, but donkeys are provided for them when 
they are asked to take services at more distant places. Those 
who are not thus engaged on Sundays go out in bauds in the 
afternoon to evangelize the nearer villages, preach on the 
streets of the city, or in the street chapel. During the week 
they also take turns in daily open-air and street chapel preach¬ 
ing—a numerical table covering teu weeks, automatically 
assuring that the party is composed of different men each day. 
A Christian Endeavor Society, recently organized, affords 
opportunity of gaining some experience in C. E- work. 

A suggestion is under consideration to send out the stu¬ 
dents once in the course on evangelistic campaigns of about a 
month’s duration, in parties of say 10-14 men, under the 
leadership of one each of our most gifted and experienced 
missionaries and Chinese evangelists. The idea is to “attack” 
a given center, preferably one where but little work has been 
done ; to live in a court or shop (previously rented) rather than 
at an inn ; to do guest-hall work ; to placard the city with 
large gospel posters and sheet tracts ; to visit the shops, not 
merely to sell gospels and distribute tracts, but to seek for 
opportunities for persoual work; and to have daily open-air and 
indoor preaching as the Eord may lead. Each morning 
before starting an hour or more is to be given to definite Bible 
study and prayer, and half an hour or 45 minutes to instruction 
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in methods of work and helpful criticism. Such campaigns, 
efficiently led, should prove of great educational value to the 
students and would be considered an integral part of the two 
years’ course. 

We have several hundred books and pamphlets on various 
subjects as a nucleus of an Institute library, but it is hoped 
that these may ere long be supplemented by many others, so 
that the students may, in their leisure moments, gain at least a 
casual acquaintance with China’s growing Christian literature, 
and be able by personal inspection to invest to the best advan¬ 
tage what scanty cash they may have for this purpose. 

Through the generosity of the Bible House of Los 
Angeles, Cal., new buildings have been recently completed for 
the Bible Institute, consisting of a lecture hall, two class¬ 
rooms, a dining room, students’ rooms, and other necessary 
buildings to accommodate about 60 men. These buildings are 
proving most suitable. 

While a few of the former students have proved a dis¬ 
appointment, many are taking an honorable part in the work 
of their districts in Shansi, Chihli, and Honan. As they 
increase in experience, they are gaining in power and influence 
and the appreciation shown by the missionaries and the Chinese 
churches alike has been most encouraging. Some have 
developed outstanding gifts as preachers and are in increasing 
demand as conference speakers; others have developed talents 
as Bible teachers and are acceptably touring the villages, 
holding station classes of from four days to a fortnight each. 

The experience of the past few years has increasingly 
impressed us with the importance and value of such systematic 
training, in order that earnest Christian young men, who have 
a divine call to service, may secure a deeper knowledge of God, 
a better grasp of His word, and learn how most effectively to 
preach the gospel and win souls to Christ, that thus they may 
become useful workers and leaders in the Chinese churches. 

In closing we would adopt some words spoken in London 
recently by Mr. D. E. Hoste, general Director of the C. I. M.: 
“Oh! do pray for these seminaries. We have all heard about 
the practice of poisoning wells, and I think we shall agree that 
the devil knows something of that too. He is very fond of 
getting into these theological seminaries, these training institu¬ 
tions, and if he can get either false doctrine, or wrong living, 
or want of love, or want of self-sacrifice into these places, then 
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he poisons the wells or the sources of the rivers. Pray for all 
who are responsible for the training of Christian young men in 
these institutions. If such are filled with the Holy Ghost and 
if Christ is really living out His life in them, the men will 
have a training that is not in word only, but iu powor.” 


Recent Development in American Student Life 

J. L. CHILDS. 

N " 'JO one interested in the future of mission work in non- 
Christian lands can be indifferent to the type of moral 
and spiritual life prevailing in the colleges of America. 
Especially is this true at this present hour. With the 
great war claiming the flower of the young manhood of the 
European countries, it is but conservative to say that a dis¬ 
proportionate share of the recruits for the missionary enterprise 
of the next generation will have to come from the colleges of 
the United States. Accepting this as a true statement of the 
situation, can we look with confidence to the American students 
to answer adequately. Out of recent contact with the Christian 
Student Movement of that nation, I am grateful to be able to 
indicate at least some promising tendencies. 

East year it was my privilege to be associated with 
Raymond Robins in a series of social-service evangelistic 
campaigns which touched forty-two colleges in twenty-five 
different states. Mr. Robins is one of the Christian workers 
who have pioneered in social re-construction in America. It 
was not an uncommon experience to find that the average 
attendance at his main meetings was well over seventy-five 
per cent of the entire student body and faculty. I remember 
one evening, at the concluding meeting of a campaign in a 
state university, hearing one student remark to his companion: 
“Doesn’t it beat all the crowds that have been coming out to 
hear this fellow talk on religion ? There have been more men 
out almost every night for a week than we could get out last 
fall for our most important football mass meeting.” Out of 
Mr. Robins’ campaigns alone, there were no less than 8,200 
students aud professors who made Christian decision by signing 
a definitely worded statement. It would be a mistake to 
assume that all of these were initial decisions for the Christian 
life. On the other hand, as Prof. Hutchins well stated after 
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the close of the campaign at Oberlin, the great majority of 
them did represent something more than a mere invigorated 
Christianity. 

To be sure Mr. Robins’ method marked a new departure 
in college evangelism. His approach was social : first putting 
before the students the challenge of the changing social 
order, picturing in dramatic style out of his own first-hand 
acquaintance with them, some of the leading problems in the 
industrial, civic, and social life of the nation. Then, after 
having aroused interest by the portrayal of the romance and 
joy of service, he drove back with tremendous power to the 
persotial issue of the price meu would have to pay in mastery 
and unselfishness, if they were to have the power to serve 
faithfully and well. In dealing with the social as well as the 
personal issues, Mr. Robins made it clear that in his opinion 
this power, competent for the whole task, was resident in 
Christianity, and in Christianity alone. Even those who were 
at first most sceptical about the possibilities of this approach 
for vital evangelistic work, are at present not only convinced, 
but loyal advocates of a greatly extended use of the method 
both at home and abroad. 

Great as were the results of this one series, it must not be 
concluded that they were the sum of the year’s work. Cam¬ 
paigns by Mott, Weatherford, Dad Elliott, and Eddy, not to 
mention many others, were also yielding unusual fruit. In 
fact it was the testimony of many who for decades have been 
laboring iu the college field, that they could not remember a 
time when students were more anxious to listen to vital 
presentation of moral aud spiritual truth. The influence of 
the war, shaking men out of smug complacency and compell¬ 
ing them to think in terms of final realities, probably in no 
sphere of American life was felt more keenly than in the 
colleges. 

Facing, on the one hand, this unusual responsiveness of the 
American student body ; and realizing on the other the new 
obligation which the war would inevitably place upon America 
for furnishing workers iu the world-wide Christian enterprise, 
the leaders of the Student Movement and the Christian church 
jointly are projecting an enlarged program of evangelism which 
is to extend over at least a period of four years. The first year 
of this period is to be spent in intensive preparation, and during 
the remaining three years, one special evangelistic campaign 
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is to be conducted each year in every college and university 
that will make adequate preparation. The campaigns are to 
be for both men and women. While the main objective of 
each campaign will be strictly evangelistic, three clearly 
distinguished types of messages will be given, each college 
during the period receiving each message. In one series the 
approach will be through the social message; in another it will 
be from the standpoint of the challenge of the present world 
situation ; and in the third the aim will be to give adequate 
intellectual interpretation of the great truths of Christianity. 
The Church boards and the two Associations are to co-operate 
iu the selection of the campaign leaders, and no pains or 
expense will be spared in the effort to secure the strongest 
possible men for this work. If the testimony of the many 
college and state university presidents who have been informed 
of the plan, can be accepted as fairly revealing the attitude of 
the faculty members, such a program will not only be welcome 
but most vigorously supported. 

Another encouraging fact is the sacrificial share the 
American students are assuming in the war work conducted by 
the Young Meu’s Christian Association for the men in the 
trenches, in the concentration camps, in the prisons, and in 
the hospitals. From humble beginnings this work has grown 
until recently it was declared by one of the most prominent 
figures in European politics to-day to be one of the most 
significant things in all of Europe. It is serving impartially all 
of the warring nations, and the budget required last year for 
the work reached the million mark. Last October the student 
department assumed the responsibility for raising $150,000 
for this cause from the American colleges by Christmas. 
From reports written in early December, it seems safe to 
assume that they will not only reach this sum, but that in all 
probability they will go far beyond it. Colleges of only 500 
students, such as Connecticut Wesleyan, for example, have 
given no less than $5,000. Nor has the giving been confined 
to any one section of the country or to any one type of 
institution. There are many touching examples of sacrifice on 
the part of individuals for their suffering brothers in Europe. 
The following are a few quotations from letters that have 
reached me : 

Coe College, Iowa. 41 Many students gave up suits and 
QVer-coats in order to make their contributions.” 
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Colb}' College, Maine. “ One girl who gave twenty-five 
dollars is earning her way through college by walking out 
every Sunday morning six miles into the country to preach, 
and then walking back.” 

Phillips Exeter Academy. “Several of the members of 
our club have given up all spending of money except for the 
bare necessities, and we intend to thus make our gift five or 
six times larger than it otherwise would have been.” 

Lawerence College, Wis. “The junior class here gave 
up their class sweaters and in addition to their personal pledge 
gave $200 as a class. 

University of Minnesota. “The two cabinets, twenty in 
number, subscribed $460 to start the effort. One man working 
his way through school gave $100. A girl who is not only 
working her way through the university, but who in addition 
is preparing meals for herself and her brother, said that she 
could not give up anything in the way of a new hat or clothes, 
for she was not expecting to purchase anything of that sort, 
but that she would cut down on her food expenses and gladly 
gave five dollars to the fund.” 

These are but a few of a multitude of such instances. 
Surely there is basis for real thanksgiving that the American 
students have thus entered into the fellowship of the sufferings 
of those enduring the hardships of the war zone. 

Just one more evidence of a growing spirit of moral 
earnestness. Last June there was gathered at the annual Lake 
Geneva conference not only the largest number of students ever 
drawn from the colleges of the Middle West, but unquestion¬ 
ably the most representative group also. In the 700 students 
of that gathering were leaders from every phase of student life. 
The following resolution, therefore, which was unanimously 
passed by the gathering, carries more than ordinary significance: 

“ Whereas, gambling, profanity, dishonesty, immodest 
dancing, and other social excesses, the use of tobacco and liquor, 
are a menace to the student life of our universities and colleges, 
and are undermining character, and are destroying the capacity 
for Christian leadership, 

Be it resolved : that we, the delegates to this conference, 
place ourselves on record as being unqualifiedly opposed to 
these practices, and do hereby pledge ourselves, with the help 
pf God, to the eradication of these evils from the student life 
pf the colleges and the universities of the Middle West” 
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No one is more aware than the writer of the grave short¬ 
comings in contemporary American student life, unless it be 
that loyal band of Christian students and professors, University 
pastors, and Association secretaries who are to-day faithfully 
laboring to eradicate these evils. And yet it is but fair to add 
that those who have the closest contact with these same 
student-bodies, and who are likewise interested in the extension, 
of the Kingdom of God throughout the whole world, are glad 
to be numbered among those who believe that in this hour of 
opportunity and obligation they will not be found wholly 
wanting. 


3n flftemodam: —Mrs. S. F. Edwards. 


ARTHUR SOWKRBY. 


m HE missionary body in China, and especially the Shansi 
branch of the English Baptist Mission, sustained a severe 
loss last August wheu Mrs. Susannah Florence Edwards, 
wife of Dr. E. H. Edwards, entered into rest. The call 
was not unexpected ; for some time Mrs. Edwards had been in 
serious ill-health, and from the home land, where she was lovingly 
cared for by those dearest to her, no reassuring news had come to 
her many friends in China, but when at last word came that her 
sufferings were ended, then to those who knew her, mingled with 
the consciousness of loss, came the assurance that here was the 
perfecting of a very rare and beautiful and holy life. Her task 
was finished, her course was ended, and she had accomplished a 
work of extraordinary usefulness, and had left to others the memory 
of her saintly character, the memory of a life filled with the Spirit, 
and exhibiting what the grace of God can do in one fully surren¬ 
dered to the Lord Jesus. 

Mrs. Edwards was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Kemp 
of Rochdale, Eugland, and so was a member of the first family iti 
one of Lancashire’s great manufacturing towns. Her brother, 
Lord Rochdale, has been an Under Secretary in the British 
Government, and one of her sisters, Miss Emily Kemp, is well 
known as a great traveller in Asia and a writer of very marked 
ability. Her family may be taken as typical of much that is best 
in English life. Wealthy, cultured, gifted, yet above all deeply 
religious, with the moral earnestness and sincerity that attaches to 
the Free Churches in Great Britain, and with the large-hearted 
charity that takes a profound interest in the well-being of the 
people, Mrs. Edwards came from such a social circle and, denying 
herself of very much, heartily entered into the strenuous and f so 
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far as externals are concerned, somewhat barren life of the mission¬ 
aries in a station in the interior of China. In those days the 
missionary^ life was much more severe than it is now; T'aiyuati- 
fu was a fortnight’s journey over rough roads from the coast; 
mails came at intervals of three weeks, and there was little to break 
the steady monotony of daily toil, and the two sisters, Miss Jessie 
Kemp, afterwards Mrs. T. W. Pigott, and Miss Florence Kemp, 
cultured, and highly gifted Christian ladies, were heartily welcomed 
by the little missionary community iu T'aiyiianfu. Their 
family'had always taken the keenest interest in missionary work, 
and indeed, the elder sister, Miss Jessie Kemp, had worked in India, 
but had been obliged by health reasons to seek a cooler climate. 

Miss Florence Kemp, with her sister, was received into the 
home of her cousin, Dr. Harold Schofield, the brilliant and capable 
medical missionary, whose career was shortly afterwards cut short 
by typhus fever. Although troubled with deafness, by her 
assiduity she studied the language with such success that she never 
at any time seemed hampered by an insufficient acquaintance with 
it, and was soon busily occupied with the girls iu the C. I. M. 
school, but her marriage with Dr. E. H. Edwards, who bad come 
from Szechwan to replace Dr. Schofield, opened up to her new and 
enlarged opportunities. 

The medical work had been commenced in a Chinese house 
rented for that purpose, and had started well, but it fell to Dr. and 
Mrs. Edwards to develop it, until at last the provincial capital of 
Shansi had a large and well-equipped hospital, with the medical 
mission in full activity, and nobly was their work accomplished. 
Their task included the purchase of land, the erection of buildings, 
the furnishing and necessary equipment of the hospital, together 
with the healing of the sick, involving frequent operations and the 
consequent careful nursing, and the training of their assistants, but 
above all the regular instruction iu Christian truth of all who came 
in any way under their influence. These varied missionary duties 
require no detail here, blit in it all Mrs. Edwards shared unceasing¬ 
ly, never sparing herself, but spending all her energies in doing 
the Master’s work, and always striving to do it in the Master's 
way. There was so much of genuine kindness and sympathy iu all 
she did, of patience and forbearance, and if her heart was grieved 
by the sad failures and by wrongs committed by those for whom 
she labored, yet one felt that her uppermost feeling was never that 
of anger, or indignation but of compassion for the offender. 

To the care and training of her children Mrs. Edwards paid 
the greatest attention, and she also always extended her kindness 
to the other missionaries’ children in the community. As far as 
possible she arranged for all the children to share in their studies, 
and frequently to meet for intercourse and play, so that her home 
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became a real centre for all the foreign children, whose happiness 
and welfare was greatly increased, and who in their turn became 
lovingly attached both to Dr. and Mrs. Edwards. It was a treat 
sometimes enjoyed by the elders as well as by tbe youugsters to 
listen to Mrs. Edwards reading to them some charming story. 

In those days T'aiyiianfu was a missionary centre, and 
missionaries often passed through from other districts, going to and 
from the coast. Sometimes bright, young, hopeful missionaries 
looking bravely forward to their life’s work, sometimes those who 
were tired, weary, and sick, perhaps seriously invalided, but Mrs. 
Edwards kept open house for all, every need of her guests was 
supplied, and all left conscious of having found a true friend, and 
of having a share in the love of a great heart. No one can ever 
tell how much tbe generous hospitality and warm-hearted sympathy 
of Dr. and Mrs. Edwards meant to the missionaries of Shansi in 
those pioneer days. 

During the Boxer outbreak in 1900, Mrs. Edwards and her 
family were providentially in England, but the terrible blow that 
fell not only robbed her of many dear friends, but also of close 
relatives; her sister and her sister’s husband, Mr. and Mrs. Pigott, 
and their beautiful boy, Wellesley, being among the victims. 
Previous bereavements had saddened her, the loss of two dear boys 
by sickness, and the death of her cousin, Miss Ellen Brown, by a 
dreadful accident at Showyang, but these trials were surpassed 
by the crushing events of the Boxer rising. To lose so many and 
such dear friends, after weeks of agonizing suspense, by such cruel 
deaths was so terrible, that even in these dark days the memory of 
that fateful year still stands out with its appalling horror, yet 
although called to share so deeply in the suffering of those days, 
Mrs. Edwards never lost her faith, her devotion, or her love for 
the Shansi people. One of the first ladies to return to Shansi after 
the massacres, she came back to the desolate ruins in T'aiyttan- 
fu to help her husband rebuild tbe work, and organize it again, 
and nobly was tbe work done. The hospital buildings and other 
houses were replaced by more substantial edifices, and soou the 
medical work was again carried on, while the stricken Chris¬ 
tians were cheered and comforted, and fresh converts were made 
and instructed. 

After 1900, life in Shansi had its tender memories and its dark 
shadows, but that only meant for Mrs. Edwards a fuller perception 
of spiritual light, and a more complete response to the Master’s 
claims, but in these years her health was failing, aud necessitated 
more than one return to England, and at last the fatal illness seized 
her, which operations could relieve but could not cure. Before 
the end came she had the joy of knowing that her eldest son, a fully 
qualified medical missionary, was in the field ready to take up the 
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work in which she had spent her life, and during her last 
months, by cheering, helpful letters, she continued to strengthen 
the faith and comfort the hearts of her many missionary friends 
and colleagues ou the mission field. 

To attempt to estimate her character would be to write those 
words of praise that in her deep humility she would have most 
deprecated, and it must not be done. We who knew her can only 
lift up our hearts and say, “ We thank Thee, 0 Lord, for this Thy 
servant, departed in Thy faith and fear, and we praise and glorify 
Thy Holy Name for the gifts of Thy grace to her, which enabled 
her so faithfully to follow Christ that she could impress on our 
hearts the vision of the Lord, whom she stedfastly beheld.” 



Researches into Chinese Superstitions. By Henry Dore, S. J. 
Translated from the French, with Notes Historical and Explanatory, 
by M, Krnnkcey, S. J. First Part: Superstitious Practices, Vol, III: 
Charms, Tusewei Printing Press, Shanghai, 1916. Price to mission¬ 
aries (at the publisher's or the Mission Book Co.), $4.50. 

This work is the third volume of the author’s “ Researches 
into Chinese Superstitions,” the first and second having already 
been favourably reviewed in the Recorder. In his interesting 
and scholarly Preface, the translator, Father Kennedy, S. J., writes : 
“Like the two preceding volumes this third one will enable the 
reader to penetrate more and more the intricate psychology of the 
Chinese religious soul.” The writer’s object is “ to explain in full 
the principal elements which enter into the make-up of Chinese 
charms, discuss their quaint and mysterious writing, and interpret 
their doctrine and significance.” 

Much valuable information is given as to the blending of ideas 
drawn from the three principal religions of China in these charms 
and the different characters employed in Chinese charms. It is 
pointed out that charms are official documents of the spirit-world. 
They represent mandates from a superior deity to inferior spirits to 
carry out their behests, superhuman power being conveyed to the 
agents to effect the object desired. Certain charm characters 
possess powerful exorcising virtues. A rough sketch of the divinity 
is frequently given to impart increased efficacy. Thunder and 
lightning charms intended to smite spectres are common, and these 
are represented by spirals and flashes. The evil to be destroyed is 
generally depicted at the end of the charm by various characters 
denoting ill-luck or calamity. We read in the Preface that ” the 
charm is the quintessence of Taoist and Buddhist lore, esoteric 
mysticism and practices based on ancient cosmic notions largely Con- 
fuciau, handed down by books and traditions.” And charms are, 
like religion, an attempt to “ yoke the spiritual world to the needs 
and welfare of humanity,” There is a useful list of exorcising 
terms or characters, and also a list of cosmic and mythological 
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elements, and of archaic, abridged, and fanciful forms of charm 
writing,—a bibliography of foreigu works consulted. Illustrations 
of 150 charms are given. With each charm there is a literal 
explanation of terms, and a full reading of the text, the inter¬ 
pretation being given both in Chinese characters and in English. 
Thus the studeut of Chinese charm folk-lore has in this work both 
guide and interpreter in his explorations into this strange realm of 
magic. Everyone interested in Chinese religions psychology and 
belief should have this book in his library for study and reference. 

A few corrections may be suggested : On page viii, Preface, 
the word “Chinaman” occurs; page 230, for “shall find” put 
“ finds ” or “ will find ” ; page 234, for “ neglected ” put “ care¬ 
less” or “hasty” ; page 235, for “order to throw open” put 
“order to be thrown open.” And in Chinese: 

P. 231 elsewhere the Roinanization of If- is given as eul t 
instead of erh . 


253 Wi 

276 „ R =~ 
303 >> 


Put 


RES 

Si 


B. 


" The Wori,t> and thr Gospel.” Published by United Council for Mis¬ 
sionary Education , London. Price 2 / net. For sale at Mission Book 
Room. $1.50. 

The author of this splendid study is J. H. Oldham, Secre¬ 
tary of the Continuation Committee and Editor of the International 
Review of Missions; and a perusal of the book fulfils the high 
expectation which the author’s name lias raised. 

An excellent syllabus in the “ Contents” makes it possible for 
the busy man to cull what he wants, if he has not time for all. 
But it is better to go through the 220 pages in regular order, for 
you will not be satisfied till you get all the author has to say, 
once you get a taste of the food he sets forth for thoughtful 
consideration. 

The motive of the work may be gatherd from the opening 
sentence of the preface:—“If the missionary movement is to 
maintain its place among the many urgent tasks which will claim 
our attention on the restoration of peace, and to accomplish its work 
in the new world into which we are being brought, it is necessary 
for us to go back to first principles and take a fresh hold of the 
fundamental truths on which the whole undertaking rests.” 

It is sentences like this that challenge one’s attention and 
provoke constructive thinkingThere is nothing in the Chris¬ 
tian revelation which warrants ns in hoping that we shall be given 
tasks within our powers.”—“ The proper aim of foreign missions is 
to establish in non-Christian lauds an indigenous, self-propagating 
Church as a means to their evangelization.”—“Few things are 
more needed than a new-born belief in the Church, a new faith in 
its divine mission, a new passion that it should be and do what 
God intended.” 


J. B. S. 
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91 U if 8$ ll 09 Chinese without a Teacher. With vocabulary. By Dr. 

Herbert A. Gii.es, Cambridge. Seventh edition. Kelly and Walsh , 

Shanghai. 

This is intended to assist those who wish to acquire with speed 
a “temporary” or “superficial’' knowledge of the language as 
spoken in the northern provinces. The aim is excellent, though 
we have yet to learn of any “ quick ’’ method, or the value of a 
“superficial” knowledge. Perhaps the ladies, or members of the 
mercantile, seafaring, and sporting communities, to whom the book 
is dedicated, may learn something of mandarin from the book, but, 
for the missionary, it is of the most meagre assistance. The phrases 
are limited, but of common use. The high repute of the author 
is sufficient guarantee of its accuracy, but the romanized system 
adopted, or invented, is a thing of wonder, and plays such wonder¬ 
ful tricks, that we doubt whether even the ladies will have patience 
to disentangle it. The combinations of the romanized, whereby one 
word of two syllables is split up and hooked on to those adjoining, 
as, for instance, the first syllable of the second character joined on 
to the end of the preceding character, and the second syllable 
standing alone, is a wrong method, without a shadow of a doubt, 
and sounds as ridiculous as would Her-bertgi-les read in English. 
A missionary who attempts this book will very “ quickly ’’ acquire 
a “ superficial ” knowledge of something, but it is not likely to be 
good mandarin. 


A Character Study in Mandarin Cou.oquiai., alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged. By Dr. Chauncey Goodrich. Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion Press , Shanghai. Mission Book Co. Price, $5.00. 

There are over 4,000 characters, all arranged in accord with 
the English alphabet, much on the same lines as the well-known 
dictionary of MacGillivray. Under each character there are to be 
found a number of sentences in common use. 

It is an excellent book, well conceived and executed, as only a 
man of the venerable Doctor’s learning and experience could have 
done. Oh, how thankful some of us would have been to have found 
such a safe and helpful guide in our early years, for it would have 
added richness to our vocabulary, terseness to our phrases, and fresh¬ 
ness to our minds. It is a gold mine for young missionaries, and older 
ones will find in it hundreds of phrases which will make their 
speech vibrate with newness of phraseology, and enable them to 
ring the changes in a way which delights a Chinese audience. 
There is nothing here which is not of real value and assistance to 
the student. Here and there we come across a pre-revolution 
phrase which is out of vogue at present, but even these have value. 
There are also many proverbial sayings which add to its worth. 

This ever-youthful veteran seems to find joy in helping others 
along the rugged path he has trodden. How many thousands feel 
that his dictionary is a necessity to their work ? And his services 
for so many years as one of the revisers of the mandarin Bible will 
long be held in reverence. The reviewer, after more than thirty 
years, still remembers the wealth and beauty of his diction and 
phrasing when preaching during the week of prayer in Peking. No 
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wonder the Chinese regard him as one of the most winsome and 
accurate speakers of the language. We thank him heartily for this 
added gift, a real guide and help to all. 

R. 


The Gateway to China. Pictures of Shanghai life. By Mrs. Mary 
Ninde Gameweli,. Illustrated. Fleming H.Revell Co. 1916. G.$i.$o. 

In her Preface the writer claims that Shanghai represents the 
Orient in transition more strikingly than any other city in the Far 
East. “ To catch and portray some of these shifting scenes .... 
with the hope that they may stimulate interest in China and 
awaken a new love and admiration for the Chinese people '* is the 
author’s object in writing this book. It is not a guide book, such 
as we have in Mr. Darweut’s “Guide to Shanghai,” but a series 
of sketches of various phases of Shanghai life written in so bright 
a way that the reader never loses interest. The chapters are a 
succession of living pen-and-ink pictures. 

The book gives proof of careful study and an intimate knowl¬ 
edge of the conditions, and covers a wide scope of activities con¬ 
nected with the place. Its criticism of some social conditions is 
pointed and based on intimate enquiry. Flashes of humour add to 
the interest of the descriptions given of some of the trials of 
foreigners who settle here. Altogether a most readable book, and 
its illustrations are well chosen and artistically produced. Here 
and there we may differ from the opinions expressed, or doubt the 
accuracy of one or two historical allusions, but these are only 
minute spots on a very bright sun which will add brightness to 
the dull hours of work and life in this busy mart, and cannot but 
be of immense interest not only to the residents, many of whom 
are ignorant of the activities and conditions of the port and city, 
but will prove to be a wise guide and companion to visitors. We 
give it our unqualified commendation, and shall look for further 
works from the gifted lady’s pen. 

-- 

Correspondence 

SEVEN SNARES OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION. 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir: — (1) The composi¬ 
tion of Chinese characters affords 
no sure clue as to the real meaning 
of the Buddhist phrases. Charac¬ 
ter dissection is amusing, but 
not convincing. A genuine 
Chinese etymology for the 


majority of the characters is 
now impossible. Investigators in 
this department should know the 
original Sanscrit as Dr. Kellogg, 
of India, did, and even then 
would need to get back of the 
man’s brain who chose certain 
Chinese characters to represent 
certain Buddhist ideas. 

{2) It is fatally easy to compare 
terms and words in two religions 
which denote totally different 
conceptions ; e.g,, “lust,” “sin.” 
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“salvation,” “law,” “new birth,” 
as used by the Buddhists are 
emphatically nothing like these 
phrases used by Christians. 

(3) It is too easily imagined 
that the one who comes after in 
time borrows from the one who 
weut before. Post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc. 

(4) Having by the easy process 
of date shown two authors 
to have lived at the same 
time, it is hastily inferred 
that one drew from the other. 
Two contemporaries do not 
necessarily influence one another. 
For example, we have a very 
large literature contemporary 
with Paul, but with scarcely a 
single reference to Christianity. 

(5) The presence of similar 
ideas, especially in the realm of 
morals, is no proof of borrowing, 
inasmuch as such ideas can be 
shown to be the common property 
of the sages, as Lightfoot showed 
in “ St Paul and Seneca.” 

(6) When pictures of similar¬ 
ities are drawn, we are not at the 
same time told the boundless 
differences of two religions under 
discussion. 

(7) Searchers for similarities 
are biased in favour of identity. 
Mere similarities are called iden¬ 
tities. They set out to find them 
and see what they wish to see, 
e.g.,Edmunds’ book on “Buddhist 
and Christian Gospels.” For 
the same reason supposed clues 
like a single Chinese character 
with a different sense occurring 
in chapter 88 of the Hsi Yu Chi 
on st m as referring to 

Nestorianism, are mere guessing, 
and may lead to the dethrone¬ 
ment of Shakespeare in favour of 
Bacon. Assertions do duty for 
evidence. 

Yours truly, 


NORTH CHINA UNION LAN¬ 
GUAGE SCHOOL. 

To the Editor of 
“The Chinese Recorder,” 

Dear Sir :—The North China 
Union language School opened 
the second term of the present 
academic year with a new class 
of twenty-six students on January 
1st. A beginning class for new 
students will be started on 
Monday, April 2nd. 

To meet the difficulty felt by 
those who have studied for their 
first year in the School, following 
its curriculum and methods of 
study, and then have had to 
adjust themselves to the courses 
of study of the various missions 
which often do not connect with 
the work done in the school, and 
also to make it possible for the 
school to act as a central body 
in a measure directing the lan¬ 
guage study of the members of 
the different missions of North 
China, a course of study has 
been drawn up. It is the joint 
work of a committee representing 
the North China Union Lan¬ 
guage, the American Board 
Mission, the American Presby¬ 
terian Mission, tbe American 
Methodist Mission, the Church 
of England Mission, the London 
Mission, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. On adop¬ 
tion this course supercedes 
previous courses of the different 
missions and thus gives to the 
students one unified and con¬ 
nected course from the time of 
entrance to the Language School 
until the full completion of lan¬ 
guage study. 

The general purpose of the 
course is to give all students a 
thorough grounding in the 
elements of the language in its 
various phases during the first 
year and part of the second. 
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For this period the courses are 
all required. After this founda¬ 
tion has been laid, however, 
the aim is to give as much 
elasticity in choice to each stu¬ 
dent as possible so that each one 
may give full consideration to 
individual needs in the choice of 
the books studied. Preachers, 
doctors, nurses, Association 
secretaries, etc., are thus allowed 
to choose courses which will be 
of the greatest help to them in 
their work. One feature of the 
course is that study done in 
preparation for actual work is 
credited towards language study. 

To this end the elective courses 
are divided into five main depart¬ 
ments as follows:— 

1. The Department of Mandarin 

Literature, 

2. The Department of Textbooks 

for the Study of Mandarin. 

3. Tire; Department of the Man¬ 

darin Bible. 

4. The Department of Wenli 

Literature. 

5. The Department of Etymology 

and Composition. 

The student is allowed to 
freely choose courses from these 
departments except that some 
time during his language study 
he must procure at least two 
credits from each of the first 
four departments. Except where 
clearly specified the order of 
choice of studies in the various 
departments is at the option of 
the student. As a rule, however, 
courses are listed in the order of 
difficulty and such should be 
born in mind iu election. 

A special group of electives is 
being drawn up for doctors and 
nurses and will be published 
later. 

Where desired the Language 
School is willing to undertake 
the general supervision of the 
study of students unable to attend 
the school and of the advanced 
work of its own students. This 
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will enable the school to do much 
as a unifying agency for language 
study of all iu North China. 

The school will issue cer¬ 
tificates for the completion of the 
first, second, third and fourth 
years’ work. On the comple¬ 
tion of the fifth year’s work 
its diploma will be given. 

The full course of study will 
be sent upon application. 

W. B. Pettus, 
Director. 

Peking. 


TENT PREACHING. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sir :—In a copy of a late 
Recorder a suggestion was 
made in the Correspondence that 
those engaged in teut preaching 
might be helpful to others if some 
report of that work were given 
through the pages of the 
Recorder. In our work in 
the T'enghsien field we have 
used the tent and find the 
meetings held in this way a 
stimulus to the Christians and 
inquirers as well as a means of 
arousing new interest. 

Iu discussing this form of 
work with others who are also 
engaged in it I find there are 
several methods, each with a 
definite purpose. One aim is to 
use the tent at large fairs and 
thus present the Gospel to a 
large number of people during 
the few days of the fair. This 
is the shot-gun method and is a 
good seed-sower, but for definite 
results, for something tangible, 
not very encouraging. 

The second aim is to get 
definite results from a series of 
meetings held in smaller or larger 
centers but not seeking the 
occasion of a big fair. This 
second plan can be utilized well 
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for two purposes, the opening of 
a new center or a means of in¬ 
spiring the Christians and in¬ 
quirers of an older ceuter by 
attracting new inquirers and 
putting renewed purpose into 
those who have possibly grown 
cold in their Christian lives. 

It has been our plan to use 
both methods but we lay stress 
on the latter plan because it 
generally aids in clinching some¬ 
thing. Cast spring we had the 
tent busy for nearly three months, 
one whole month being spent at 
the foot of a local Holy Moun¬ 
tain, “Yi Shan” located between 
T’enghsien and Chowhsien (the 
latter the home of Mencius) 
where we used the “shot-gun” 
method, thus preaching to ten or 
fifteen thousand people for a 
larger or shorter period. It gave 
the colporteurs also an excellent 
opportunity to sell Scripture 
portions to the pilgrims. The 
last seven weeks were spent 
among the older Christian centers 
and a few new places. The 
moving of the tent from one of 
the older centers to another has 
been managed by the local 
Christians. They are eager to 
have the tent spend a week in 
their village where meetings are 
held from 9 a. m. to io p. m., 
with slight intermissions, the 
evening meeting usually being 
the best, as marked by the 
number iu attendance. The tent 
is generally packed full at night 
for two or three hours. 

Those who have not used this 
method but who have doue con¬ 
siderable street preaching may 
question the advantages of this 
method, which is more expensive 
than street preaching. During 
my fifteen years in China I 
have used both these plans of 
preaching and I am ready to 
testify to the advantages of the 
teat. 
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1st. The audience is not so 
transitory. It is not infrequent 
for listeners to stand for three 
or four hours at a stretch, at¬ 
tentive to the preaching aud 
singing. 

2nd. There are not the inter¬ 
ruptions of passing carts and 
people, and the “small boy”— 
he’s not perfect iu the tent, but 
one can use moral suasion there 
better than on the street. In 
fact the tent gives a certain 
amount of esprit de corps to the 
meetings that the street does not 
give. 

3rd. The tent is considerably - 
larger than the average church 
and school house which is 
provided by the Christians. 
Thus, for the holding of special 
meetings, the tent, with a small 
outlay of money, gives you a 
respectable place in which to 
hold a series of meetings for a 
larger number than could be 
housed in the local church. 

4th. The evening can be 
utilized to the very best advan¬ 
tage. 

Iu planning for tent work, it 
is important to hold in mind the 
fact that the continuous preach¬ 
ing is very hard work and one 
must have a goodly group of 
evangelists, from four to six, so 
that the work will not be too 
trying on any one individual. 

As regards the results of this 
work, I would note that six 
centers have been opened during 
the past two years iu places 
where we first used the tent. 
The work was followed up by the 
rental of a small place in all but 
one of these places, while in this 
one the inquirers themselves 
provided a room iu which to 
meet, and an evangelist spends 
considerable time both in the 
center and in the vicinity, in¬ 
structing those who are willing 
to study. 
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One enthusiastic and hard¬ 
working evangelistic missionary 
who has been using a tent the 
past six months said he was 
going to bring back with him 
from America one or two more 
similar tents for the Christian 
leaders to use throughout the 
field where he works. 

In this day of grace in China 
we are received so cordially by 
the masses of the people that the 
tent receives a cordial welcome 
wherever it goes and attention is 
given to the preaching. For the 
evangelistic worker this method 
is worth a trial and I would 
commend it to your considera- 
tion. 

H. G. Romig. 

Tbnghsirn, Sh. 


THE JEWISH COLONY AGAIN. 

To the Editor of 

“The Chinese Recorder.” 

Dear Sis :—Regarding the very 
interesting account of the “ Or¬ 
phan Jewish Colony of Honan,” 
by Dr. MacGillivray, in the 
January number of the Chinese 
Recorder it may interest 
your readers to know that 
rubbings oifour stones are extant 
(1489, 1512, 1663, and 1679), 
but the stone of the 1663 in¬ 
scription is not to be found. 
The inscriptions of 1489 and 
1512 are on the two faces of the 
one stone, the same one that Dr. 
Martin spoke of seeing in 1866. 

The inscription of 1679 is on 
a large stone of itself, which was 
found embedded in the wall of a 
nearby house. Unfortunately 
the inscription is indecipherable, 
but the heading of the stone 
(M ® i IH.) leads me to 
think from the standpoint of the 
genealogies of the Jewish families 
it might be the most interesting 
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of all. One still hopes that a 
decipherable rubbing may turn 
up. 

I am inclined to think that it 
was not the Chinese Jews who 
borrowed Chinese names from 
the Mohammedans, but that the 
Mohammedans borrowed from 
the Jews. The latter preceded 
them in China by some hundreds 
of years; and what is more likely 
than that finding the Jews well 
established, whose worship was 
more like their own than any 
other in China, the Moham¬ 
medans should have adopted 
straight-away a good deal of the 
Jewish nomenclature as well as 
the synagogue plan for their 
mosques? Where Chinese Mo¬ 
hammedanism in practices and 
mosque arrangements differs 
from the Moslems of other lauds, 
it is practically identical with 
that of the Chinese Jews. This 
is a field of very interesting 
study. 

With the exception of two 
names, the whole list of family 
names has been chiseled off one 
of the stones, but it is interesting 
to note that at the same time 
the name of India (;?C ^), 
where it states that these families 
came into China in obedience to 
the Divine command, by way of 
India, was also chiseled off. Is 
it possible that this points to a 
time of persecution, or at any 
rate of fear, when the Jews 
wanted to hide their foreign 
origin ? 

W. C. W. 


A CORRECTION. 

In the January issue of the 
Chinese Recorder it was 
stated in an Editorial that Dr. 
Hallock’s Concordance is one to 
the old Version of the Bible. 
We are asked to state that the 
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present Concordance uses the 
old Version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the Union Version of 
the New Testament, and that 


a revised edition of the Con¬ 
cordance may be hoped for as 
soon as the revision of the Old 
Testament makes this possible. 


Missionary News 


MEDICAL CONFERENCE AT 
CANTON. 

The s. s. 4 ' China ’ ’ left Shang¬ 
hai, January 20th, with a party 
of over 50 bound for the Can¬ 
ton Conference. This was four 
days later than the schedule 
time atid the Conference was 
delayed accordingly. Smooth 
seas, fair weather, and a con¬ 
genial company conspired to 
make the trip a most pleasant 
one. 

Two very interesting lectures 
were given on the way. One by 
Professor McElroy of Princeton 
University on 44 The Political 
Background of the War,” and 
one by Dr. John R. Freeman on 
“Some Problems of Hydraulic 
Engineering.” A company of 
engineers, also bound for Can¬ 
ton, challenged the “ awe-iu- 
spiring Pill Pushers to any kind 
of a cut-up except a surgical 
operation,” which was accepted 
and an afternoon of deck sports 
was heartily enjoyed by all. 

On arrival at Hongkong an 
officer of the Hongkong Govern¬ 
ment inspected the passports and 
released the delegates for leav¬ 
ing the port without further 
formality. A committee of the 
Canton branch of the C.M.M.A. 
was at Hongkong to welcome 
the delegates and to assist them 
in transferring to the Kowloon 
railway, where a special car was 
provided for the trip to Canton. 
Our destination was reached at 
7 p.m. and all went to the new 


and beautiful Y. M. C, A. build¬ 
ing where a reception was held 
attended by the delegates and a 
large body of residents of Can¬ 
ton, both Chinese and foreign. 
Morrison Memorial, as the new 
Y. M. C. A. building is called, is 
one of the finest buildings of its 
kind in China, and is admirably 
adapted for social and public 
gatherings. After an hour of 
social intercourse an audience 
of about 600 assembled in the 
Auditorium and addresses of 
welcome were given by H. B. 
Chu Ching Tan, Governor of 
K'waiigtung, Dr. H. A. Cheng, 
President of the Kwangtung 
branch of the N. M. A. and Dr. 
P. J. Todd, President of the South 
China Branch of the C. M. M. A. 

On the following day regular 
business was taken up by the 
two Associations, sessions being 
held for hearing papers and 
discussion of the same. The 
registered delegates attending 
the China Medical Missionary 
Association numbered Br, and 88 
members of the National As¬ 
sociation of China were in 
attendance at their conference; 
quite a number of these were 
ladies who took part iu the 
discussions. 

During the week of the Con¬ 
ference, delegates of both Asso¬ 
ciations were given frequent op¬ 
portunities for d i version. Three 
banquets were given, one by 
Governor Chu, one by the local 
branches of the two Associations, 
at which the Governor was pres- 
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ent, and one by Dr. Job Fang, 
bead of the Chung]Mei Drug Co. 

A notable feature of these 
functions was the presence of 
many Chinese lady doctors and 
wives of Chinese physicians. 
One lady physician, Dr. Liang 
(Mrs. job Fang), who was referred 
to as tbe best public speaker 
ill Canton, made a very taking 
after dinner speech at one of the 
banquets, and all the Chinese 
ladies bore themselves with 
becoming grace and dignity, add¬ 
ing an air of refinement to the 
occasion that was quite pleasing". 

One afternoon the Governor 
entertained the delegates by a 
picnic and launch ride on tbe 
river. Clinics and teas were 
held at the John G. Kerr Hos¬ 
pital for the Insane, Hackett 
Medical School, Kung Hwa 
Medical School and Hospital, 
the Kwaiigtung Government 
Hospital, and at the Canton Hos¬ 
pital, where medical missionary 
work was first started in China. 

The Governor showed bis ac¬ 
tive and sympathetic interest by 
appearing at these functions with 
the delegates and frequently 
expressing his desire to see 
modern medicine advanced in 
China. He has also liberally 
contributed to tbe support of the 
hospitals in Canton. 

One session of the Conference 
was held at the Canton Christian 
College. The delegates were 
taken to the College, which 
is several miles by river, on 
launches, and at noon an excel¬ 
lent lunch was served on the 
campus by the ladies of the 
College. 

Those of us who came from 
the North were much impressed 
with the progress and enterprise 
of our Chinese colleagues in the 
South and we could readily ac¬ 
cept the statement of the noted 
and justly honored president of 
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the National Association, Dr. 
Wit Lien Teh, that “ What Can¬ 
ton thinks to-day China thiuks 
to-morrow. ” 

As will be seen from the 
official* report of the meetings, 
important action was taken by 
both Associations asking the 
government to form a Central 
Board for the regulation of the 
practice of medicine and phar¬ 
macy, aud calling attention to 
the menace of the trade in mor¬ 
phine, a drug which is being 
introduced into China by tbe 
ton, mainly from Great Britain, 
through Japan. 

The members of the National 
Association were so inspired and 
encouraged by the Joint Confer¬ 
ence that they expressed the 
desire that the next Conference 
be held in a similar manner at 
Peking, that the north and south 
may both share in the larger 
vision and greater inspiration 
that such a joint conference 
brings, and it was so decided by 
both Associations. 

So many kind attentions were 
shown the delegates by tbe 
Governor of Kwangtnng that 
both Associations united in pre¬ 
senting to him a silver vase as a 
souvenir of tbe occasion and a 
token of their appreciation of his 
kindness. 

At an early period of the con¬ 
ference the two Associations 
united in a telegram to President 
Li Yuen-hung, sending friendly 
greetings, and received in reply 
a message expressing his good 
wishes for the work of the Con¬ 
ference. 

The sessions closed on Febru¬ 
ary ist with the general feeling 
that one of the best conferences 
in tbe history of the Association 
had been held at Canton, aud the 
visiting delegates departed with 

• Note. Set tht China Medical Journal, 
March, 1917. 
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a warm sense of appreciation of 
Cantou's hospitality and enter¬ 
prise. 


REPORT OP CONFERENCE ON 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN 
THE MISSION FIELD. 

A Conference of representa¬ 
tives of the Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain, summoned by 
the Christian Literature Com¬ 
mittee of the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee of the World Missionary 
Conference, was held at the Bible 
House, Loudon, on Tuesday, 
30th May, 1916. 

I11 the course of discussion 
the following resolutions were 
moved, seconded, and adopted:— 

I. Resolved that, in the opin¬ 
ion of this Conference, the 
production and means for dis¬ 
tribution of Christian literature 
are at present inadequate, and 
that, in consequence, there is a 
loss of efficiency in missionary 
work. 

II. Resolved that, as the pro¬ 
vision of Christian literature is 
vital, it should be given a definite 
place in missionary work propor¬ 
tionately related to all other 
forms of missionary activity. 

III. Resolved that, as it ap¬ 
pears to this Conference to be 
essential to the provision of 
Christian literature that each 
Missionary Society should regard 
it as an integral part of its work, 
the Boards and Committees be 
asked to face the responsibility of 
taking continuously an adequate 
share both in the expense of 
production and circulation and 
in the supply of competent 
editors and writers. 

IV. Resolved that, while the 
Conference is of the opinion that 
some Missionary Societies must 
continue to provide for themselves 
much of the literature which 


represents their own specific aims 
aud distinctive religious convic¬ 
tions, there is sufficient common 
ground remaining for a more 
general application of the prin¬ 
ciple of co-operation, and that 
only by such co-operation can 
the maximum of efficiency and 
economy be secured. 

V. Resolved that the Confer¬ 
ence is of opinion that the 
principles embodied in the above 
Resolutions can best be carried 
out by establishing an organiza¬ 
tion on the following general 
lines :— 

(1) By the service in the 
mission field of representative 
responsible bodies, already exist¬ 
ing or to be created, fitted to 
advise as to the nature and extent 
of the literature work which 
ought to be undertaken in their 
several areas. 

(2) B3 r the service at home of 
a small Central Advisory Board 
appointed by the Conference of 
Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which could 
act internationally in consulta¬ 
tion with any similar bodies in 
other countries. 

(3) The special work of the 
Central Advisory Board would 
be as follows :— 

(a) To assist as far as may be 
in the co-ordination and effective 
workiug of existing literature 
work in the various mission 
fields. 

(£) To receive, collate, and 
consider recommendations from 
the bodies in the mission field; 
to forward these to the Home 
Boards concerned, with sugges¬ 
tions regarding the means of 
giving effect to them ; and 
generally to act as the connect¬ 
ing link in regard to Christian 
literature between co-operative 
bodies in the mission field and 
the Home Boards. 
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VI. Resolved that, with a 
view to securing continuity and 
maintaining international con¬ 
nections, as a provisional ar¬ 
rangement, and until the consent 
of the Boards to some permanent 
organization be received, the 
Conference recommend the Con¬ 
ference of Missionary Societies 
in Great Britain and Ireland 
provisionally to appoint the Brit¬ 
ish members of the Christian 
literature Committee of the Con¬ 
tinuation Committee, strength¬ 
ened by such members as they 
may deem well, to act as the 
Central Advisory Board. 

It was unanimously agreed to 
submit a Report of the Confer¬ 
ence to the Annual Conference 
of Missionary Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF MIS¬ 
SIONARY SOCIETIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. JUNE 
21ST TO 23RD, 1916. 

Medical Education in China. 
Six recommendations .... were 
adopted as Resolutions of the 
Conference, as follows :— 

(1) That in the opinion of this Con¬ 
ference it is of the utmost importance 
that the British Missionary Societies 
concerned in medical education 
should cordially welcome the en¬ 
trance of the China Medical Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation into this 
field of work and should co-operate 
in every possible way, especially by 
endeavouring to procure suitable men 
and women to recommend to the 
China Medical Board as teachers in 
their institutions and for work in 
hospitals. 

(2) That while co-operating as far 
as possible with the China Medical 
Board, the British Missionary Socie¬ 
ties should very strongly affirm the 
view that there is great scope and 
urgent necessity for schools which 
will enable men and women to qualify 
for medical mission work and for the 
work of the general practitioner, and 
that the missionary societies be re« 
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commended to formulate their policy 
accordingly. 

(3) That inasmuch as definite 
standards of entrance examinations 
and qualifying examinations and 
the securing of recognition from the 
Chinese Government are desirable, 
the British Missionary Societies be re¬ 
commended not to lend their counten¬ 
ance to any scheme for medical edu¬ 
cation leading to a diploma which 
does not conform to a minimum 
standard to be agreed on. 

(4) That the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies appoint an Ad¬ 
visory Board, ultimately to study the 
whole question of medical mission 
work abroad (schools, hospitals, 
nurses, and assistants, etc.}, but begin¬ 
ning in tlm first instance with medical 
work in China, and that as a pro¬ 
visional arrangement the British 
members of the Medical Committee 
of the Continuation Committee, with 
the addition of members of Mission¬ 
ary Societies, men and women in 
touch with medical education at 
home, and such others as the Annual 
Conference of British Missionary So¬ 
cieties may nominate, be appointed a 
Committee for these purposes. 

(5) That the suggestions contained 
in the memorandum prepared by 
Major Me Adam Iiccles should be 
passed on for careful consideration to 
any Advisory Board that may be 
appointed. 

(6) That any Committee which 
may be appointed should be authorized 
to communicate with the American 
members of the Medical Committee 
of the Continuation Committee, and 
the Committee of Reference and 
Council, with a view to securing in¬ 
ternational agreement as to the action 
to be taken and the best method of 
carrying out such action in China. 

Report of Committee on Mis¬ 
sions to Moslems. The com¬ 
mittee recommended to the 
(Swanwick) Conference the fol¬ 
lowing Resolution:— 

“That tiie Conference hears 
with thankfulness of Dr. Zwem- 
er’s contemplated visit to Moslem 
centres iu Northern India and in 
China. It assures him of its 
deep and sympathetic interest in 
the project, and commends this 
effort of Dr. Zweraer to the 
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prayer of all friends of Missions, 
and to the active co-operation 
of workers in the places to be 
visited.” 

Christian Literature. In ac¬ 
cordance with Resolution VI of 
the Conference on Christian Lit¬ 
erature in the Mission Field, it 
was resolved to appoint the 
British Members of the Chris¬ 
tian Literature Committee of 
the Continuation Committee, 
strengthened by the addition of 
some other members, as a pro¬ 
visional Ceutral Advisory Board. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
WEST CHINA ADVISORY 

COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES, 

CHENGTU, OCTOBER, I916. 

Christian Literature: That 
the Secretary be asked to com¬ 
municate with the Secretary of 
the West China Religious Tract 
Society, asking if methods cannot 
be adopted to secure the more 
widespread distribution of Chris¬ 
tian Literature in West China, 
and offering the cooperation of 
the Literature Committee of the 
Advisory Council in this work. 

Vocational Education: That 
we recommend to all the churches 
that they at their Annual Meet¬ 
ings discuss the question of pro¬ 
viding vocational training in the 
Schools of the Educational Union. 

Sunday Schools: That in ac¬ 
cordance with a recommendation 
of the Educational Union we ask 
the Churches to set apart the 
first Sunday in June as Educa¬ 
tional Sunday, or if this Sunday 
is not suitable in any locality, 
then that some other Sunday in 
June be observed. 

That we request the Sunday 
School Committee this year to 
emphasize Sunday School Teach¬ 
ers’ Training by encouraging the 


study of the Teachers* Training 
books more widely among the 
church membership. 

Church Discipline: The Church 
Union Committee presented its 
Report for the information of 
this body, and it was resolved 
that in accordance with the 
request of the Church Union 
Committee we appoint a Com¬ 
mittee on the Chinese Church to 
enquire into the methods of dis¬ 
cipline in each organization. 

Early Marriages : That each 
Church be asked to discourage 
such early marriges among its 
members as at present prevail. 

Report of Committee on Evangel¬ 
ism: Your Committee has gone 
forward during the year with the 
thought constantly in mind that 
a campaign of evangelism would 
be held during the fall of 1917. 
We have tried by letters and 
by notices and articles in the 
“ News ” to keep this in the mind 
of the missionaries. 

At the last meeting of the 
Committee it was again affirmed 
that the evangelistic meetings 
ought to be held in 1917, or at 
the latest in the spring of 1918. 
We therefore hope that all the 
churches will bend their energies 
so as to be ready by the autumn 
of 1917. The fields are already 
white, let us see to it that the 
reapers are trained. 

The Committee makes the fol¬ 
lowing recommendations: 

1. Let us all give ourselves 
unfailingly to prayer. Revivals 
are prayed down, not worked up. 
We must persuade the Chinese 
Church to pray. 

2. Train workers. This is 
being done in some places and 
we hope it will be done in all 
the stations. In Chengtu each 
church has a training class and 
these leaders* men aud women, 
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meet once a month for a meeting 
for prayer and inspiration. The 
Y.M.C.A. is doing good work. 
It has a training class each Sun¬ 
day. There are 250 men in 21 
classes. 

3. We hope that all the 
churches will follow the plan 
suggested by the Committee on 
Evangelism of the C.C.C.—“A 
Week of Evangelism.” If it is 
not possible to have the week 
immediately following the New 
Year, let us have a week in the 
New Year as soon as possible, 
and work hard at it. Use your 
ow T n plan, but get all the people 
to work. 

4. We suggest the name of Mr. 
E. N. Hayes for organizing secre¬ 
tary for the province-wide work. 
The Committee has already asked 
the local Board of Directors of 
the Y.M.C.A. for bis services. 
We believe that this must be a 
province-wide movement, and 
hope that it will touch with 
power every towu and village 
where we have any work. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 01? THE 
WEST CHINA MISSIONS’ AD¬ 
VISORY BOARD, CHKNGTU, 
OCTOBER, 1916. 

The China Continuation Com - 
mittee: That we express our 
confidence in the China Contin¬ 
uation Committee, our appre¬ 
ciation of their services to the 
cause of Christian Missions, our 
willingness to cooperate closely 
with them, and our hope that it 
may be possible for West China 
to be represented at its meetings 
each year. 

That the Statistician be re¬ 
quested to communicate with the 
Statistical Secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee, and to 
make out statistical reports ac¬ 
cording to the forms recommend¬ 
ed by that body. 
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Literature for Moslems: That 
we appoint Rev. J. M. Yard to 
cooperate as far as possible with 
the Christian Literature Society 
in the production of Christian 
literature for Mohammedans. 

Sunday School Work, In view 
of the great need and oppor¬ 
tunity for developing our Sunday 
schools, we deem it necessary 
for someone to give time to this 
department of work; we there¬ 
fore ask the Baptist Mission to 
permit Rev. J. P. Davies to de¬ 
vote a considerable portion of his 
time to Sunday school work. 

RECOMMENDATIONS PASSED BY 
BOTH THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OP THE CHURCHHS AND THE 

MISSIONS’ ADVISORY BOARD, 
WEST CHINA. 

1. That we approve the plans 
of the Evangelistic Committee 
of the Advisory Council for a 
province-wide evangelistic cam¬ 
paign, and urge the Missions to 
give the movement their hearty 
support. 

2. That we ask this Committee 
to prepare a statement of plans 
for presentation to the Aimual 
Meetings of the Missions, asking 
them to appoint representatives 
to a union committee with power 
to organize and carry through a 
union evangelistic campaign. 

3. That we recommend to the 
Evangelistic Committee of the 
Advisory Council that they ap¬ 
proach the Board of Directors of 
the local Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the National 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A., with 
a view to securing the services of 
Mr. E. N. Hayes as Executive 
Secretary for a province-wide 
campaign. 

4. That we approve the recom¬ 
mendation of the Advisory Coun¬ 
cil that a General Conference of 
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the Churches of West China be 
held in Chengtu iu 1919; that 
we commend it to the hearty 
support of the Missions; and 
that we request each Mission to 
appoint a representative to a 
union committee with power to 
act. 

(Note: —The Advisory Board’s 
idea is that this Conference would 
be a delegated conference of the 
Edinburgh type, adapted to 
conditions in West China.) 


WHAT CONSTITUTES “ADEQUATE 
MISSIONARY OCCUPATION”; A 

DEFINITION BY DR. ROBERT 
K. SPEER. 

“The presence in a given 
field of Christian missionary 
agencies, whether foreign or 
native or both, whose numerical 
strength, geographical distribu¬ 
tion, adaptation of methods and 
vital spiritual character, give 
promise under the blessing of 
God, first, of establishing within 
a reasonable time an indigenous 
Church which through its life 
and work will propagate Chris¬ 
tianity and leaven the nation or 
field within whose borders it 
stands; and second, in co-opera¬ 
tion with this Church, of present¬ 
ing Christ to every individual 
with such clearness arid complete¬ 
ness as to place upon him the 
responsibility for the acceptance 
or rejection of the Gospel. And 
any effort to say which of these 
is first—because ill any arrange¬ 
ment you must name one first 
and the other second—will dis¬ 
place the other, and will certain¬ 
ly disarrange and throw out of 
proportion our missionary activ¬ 
ity. Both of these things must 
be dominating aims; and what 
we do,—the way we make our 
appropriations, the kind of 
missionaries that we appoint, 
the sort of work that we assign 


to them, are all to be brought 
actually into subjection to both 
of these ends as ends that are to 
be kept iu mind in a proper defi¬ 
nition of adequate occupation.” 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRES- 
SPONDENCE. 

Week of Evangelism: A let¬ 
ter from Hwaiyuan describes in 
most enthusiastic language the 
experiences of the “Week of 
Evangelism.” To quote some 
of the sentences: 

“We have been having such 
a wonderful experience in the 
city since the New Year in the 
special evangelistic campaign. 
They say .there has never been 
anything like it here before. 
The Christians, formed into 
bands, canvass the city and 
nearest villages each day, and 
everywhere the people come out 
to meet them, invite them into 
their homes, serve tea and 
‘ dien chlingd buy tracts, and 
urge them to preach. Even the 
wealthy homes in the city have 
opened with real hospitality and 
friendliness. It has been such 
a critical opportunity that one 
of our evangelistic workers has 
decided to give up plans for a 
trip to the country and has 
stayed here working from early 
to late, preaching, receiving 
calls, and accepting invitations 
to Chinese homes. He has a 
squad of young men, teachers 
and students, to help him ... . 
They started with a Victrola 
concert at the chapel, followed 
by preaching, and the first night 
they had 200 who stayed to 
listen. The last night, after 
playing a selection, they had the 
quiet attention through the rest 
of the evening of six hundred 
people. Altogether during the 
last few days one baud has 
preached to about three thousand 
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friendly, interested people. 
Doesn’t it sound almost like an 
Eddy meeting ? Of course we 
realize how misleading statistics 
are, but everyone here, Chinese 
and foreign, is thrilled with the 
easy approach after so many 
years of aloofness.” 

In Satan's Stronghold: In 
the heart of the city of Kiangyin 
stands one of the strongly 
entrenched fortifications of the 
evil one. It is known as the 
“ City Temple.” 

Until comparatively recent 
years such temples have been 
strongholds of superstition and 
idolatry. Here, Taoist priests 
have preyed upon the hopes and 
fears of the ignorant populace, 
numerous idols, large and small, 
have been erected, and the 
terrors of the lower regions have 
been depicted by images of men 
and women being subjected to 
various kinds of torture. 

In considering the question of 
securing a hall sufficiently large 
for the New Year evangelistic 
meetings, at Kiangyin, it was 
decided that no place would so 
well suit the demauds of the 
situation as the large auditorium 
within the enclosure of the City 
Temple. This building is under 
the control of the local Board of 
Education. In response to our 
inquiry as to whether the hall 
would be available for evangel¬ 
istic services or not, we received 
a most courteous reply, stating 
their perfect willingness for it 
to be so occupied. Accordingly, 
arrangements were made well in 
advance; speakers were assigned 
from our own number, and 
others from a distance were 
engaged; the hymns for each 
day were printed in sheet form, 
so that they could be distributed 
throughout the audience; large 
numbers of tracts were ordered, 


to be used by bands of personal 
workers ; the seats from our two 
city churches were removed to 
the auditorium ; and an organ 
and a phonograph (with sacred 
records) provided. 

The evangelistic services 
lasted for six days, and the hall 
was filled to overflowing from 
the beginning. There were 
representatives of all the differ¬ 
ent grades of society. Mr. Chen 
Ching-yung, professor in Nan¬ 
king Theological Seminary, was 
one of the most acceptable 
speakers, having a message 
specially suited to the more 
enlightened. As a result, fifty- 
seven names of inquirers were 
handed in. Of this number 
forty-two were men and fifteen 
women. These inquirers will 
be followed up by personal work 
and an earnest effort to enroll 
them for Bible study. Will not 
all who read these lines unite 
with us in the prayer that rich 
spiritual results may follow? 

Over the main entrance to the 
City Temple was a large sign on 
which was written, “ Great 
Evangelistic Meeting.” It was 
good to see the crowds pouring 
in—on by the “Chambers of 
Horrors,” on by the hosts of 
false gods, on to the great hall, 
within, to hear the Glad Tid¬ 
ings. 

As an indication of the 
changed attitude on the part of 
the people of our city, regarding 
Christian missions, it may be of 
interest to kuow that in the first 
year of the work at Kiangyin a 
riot occurred, iu which the 
missionaries were driven out by 
an angry mob, narrowly escap¬ 
ing death. By way of contrast 
to this, a few years later, when 
the new hospital building took 
fire, seven Chinese fire companies 
rushed to the rescue and assisted 
in extinguishing the flames. 
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Still later, as a further illustra¬ 
tion of this increasing friend¬ 
liness, the gentry o( the city 
made a gift of $1,000 towards 
the erectiou of a new ward for 
this hospital. 

L. L. Little. 


News Items. 

An epidemic of small-pox is 
reported in Canton, to which 
Mrs. C. R. Shepherd of the S. B. C. 
has fallen a victim. 


New Mission Stations have 
been opened recently by the C.I. 
M. in Shangtsai, Honan; Cheng- 
hsien, Che.; and Liangtowtang, 
Hunan. 


Seventy-one students attended 
the Course of Missionary Studies 
held at King’s College, London, 
in the Lent Term, 1916. Com¬ 
plementary Courses were organ¬ 
ized for the Summer and Autumn 
Terms. 


The extent to which the 
resources of the missionary body 
are being taxed to meet the in¬ 
creased cost of living due to 
high exchange and high freight 
rates is seen by the fact that 
one of the larger American 
Societies has been obliged to 
issue a special appeal for G.$ 150,- 
000 00 to cover these items and 
to guarantee a rate of 2 to 1 on 
missionaries’ salaries. 


A Training Conference for 
newly elected officers of Studeut 
(Y. M. C. A.) Associations was 
held in Peking, February 16th to 
i8tb,for Chihli Province. Simi¬ 
lar conferences will be held in 
Foochow and Canton in March, 
for Fukien and Kwangtimg Prov¬ 
inces, and in Shanghai in April 


for the Kiangnan region. Trained 
secretaries are needed for Wu¬ 
chang, Foochow, Nanking, and 
Kaifeng. 


The Young Women’s Chris¬ 
tian Association has had a num¬ 
ber of accessions during the past 
few months: Miss Edith John¬ 
ston from Ireland, uow studying 
the language in Soochow ; Miss 
Clara Starkey, from England, 
appointed to Canton; Miss Eda 
Redo from America, Physical 
Director in National School of 
Physical Education, Shanghai; 
Miss Gray bill and Miss Grace 
Steinbeck from America, the for¬ 
mer appointed to Shanghai, the 
latter to Foochow. 


Post Graduate Hospital, New 
York: Medical missionaries will 
be interested to know that the 
New York Post Graduate Medi¬ 
cal College and Hospital, Second 
Avenue and 20th St., is offering 
special facilities for the post 
graduate work of medical mis¬ 
sionaries who are at home on 
furlough. The Superintendent, 
Dr. Alexander H. Caudlisb, 
will be glad to send a detailed 
schedule and statement of facil¬ 
ities to any medical missionary 
who will send for them. 


Medical Education for Women: 
At the recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the new 
Union Medical College of the 
China Medical Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, held in 
New York, the following action 
was taken : 

“It was resolved that while 
the Board of Trustees is not 
prepared at this time to make 
detailed plans for the medical 
education of women, it is the 
purpose of the Board to admit 
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in due time qualified women 
students to the Medical College 
on the same basis as men.” 


Several new missionary maga¬ 
zines have recently appeared: 
Church News and University 
Quarterly. Many of our readers 
have also probably seen the first 
number of the new /C&rca Maga¬ 
zine published at Seoul under a 
very able Editorial Board. A. P. 
“China’s Young Men” and 
“ Progress Magazine ” have been 
combined. The former began 
its career under the title of the 
“Chinese intercollegian ” nine¬ 
teen years ago, while the latter 
has had a fruitful existence of 
six consecutive years. The new 
periodical (beginning in March) 
will be known as “Association 
Progress.” 


Hongkong Building Corner¬ 
stone Laying. Y. M. C. A. The 
corner-stone of the new Associa¬ 
tion building for Chinese m 
Hongkong was laid February 
ioth, the Bishop of Victoria 
officiating. Mr. S. C. Lin, of 
the National Staff* was present 
to represent the National Com¬ 
mittee, reading a congratulatory 
message from them. The build¬ 
ing is to be located near Queen’s 
College, a most desirable site. 
As usual, the Chinese raised the 
funds to pay for the lot, while 
the cost of the building itself* 
about $75,000 U S. currency, 
was given by two Chicago busi¬ 
ness men. 


Film Censoring Committee for 
China.—The Committee on Film 
Censoring for China is continu¬ 
ing its work with forty members, 
censoring every day in the week 
but Saturday and Sunday. Up 
to date 600 films have been seen 
of which a little over 400 have 
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been passed, the rejected being 
30.2% of the total. The Execu¬ 
tive Committee is composed of 
Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, Chairman, Mr. 
Li Chi Fan, Vice-Chairman, Mrs. 
H. C. Mei, and Mr. S. E. Heuing. 
Mr. Heuing is taking over the 
duties of Secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee from February 19th and 
all communications concerning 
this work should be addressed to 
him in future. 

THE 1917 STUDENT SUMMER 
CONFERENCES. Y.M.C.A, 

Ten Student Conferences will 
be held lu China during the 
summer of 1917, for which plans 
are now being rapidly made. 

While all dates are not yet 
fixed it is probable there will be 
five conferences just after the 
schools close in June and five 
just before the schools open 
again in September. The follow¬ 
ing is the list:— 

Early July. 

North China at Wofussu 
Manchuria at Moukdeu 
Szechwan Province at Chengtu 
Shansi Province at Taikuhsieu 
Kianguan at Shanghai 

Late August 

North Fukien at Foochow 
South Fukien at Amoy 
Kwangtung at Canton 
Shantung at Tsinan 
Yaugtsze Valley at Ruling 

The purpose of these con¬ 
ferences will be primarily to train 
the officers and members of 
committees of Student Associa¬ 
tions for their next year’s work. 
Many of China’s best student 
leaders have agreed to take part 
in these conferences. C. T. 
Wang, David Yui, Chang Po 
Ling, Ding Li Mei, Cheng 
Ching Yi, L. D. Cio, C. L- Nieh, 
P. W. Kuo, and many other 
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noted men will give days of time 
to leading the students in their 
discussions. It is probable that 
Mr. Buchmati of America, who 
visited two conferences last year, 
will be secured to help agaiu in 
several of the conferences. 

It is not too early for student 
associations to begin preparation 
for these conferences by doing at 
least these three things:— 

1. Appoint a Summer Con¬ 
ference Committee to be respon¬ 
sible for bringing to a con¬ 
ference all the officers and chair¬ 
men of committees in the Associa¬ 
tion and as many members of the 
Committee as possible. 

2. Send to the National Com¬ 
mittee your suggestions of speak¬ 
ers, subjects, or methods of 
making the conferences even 
more helpful. 

3. Pray for these conferences 
and enlist others to pray for the 
committees in charge of the 
different conferences, for the 
leaders, and for all delegates who 
will attend. 


Dates of Important Meetings. 

March 1st: Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the China Continuation 
Committee, in Shanghai. 

March 5th : China Centenary 
Sub-Commission, M. E. M. 

April 12th: Forward Evangel¬ 
istic Movement Committee (of 
the C. C. C.), in Shanghai. 

April 26th to May 1st: Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee, in 
Hangchow. 

Miss J. G. Gregg of the China 
Inland Mission will hold meet¬ 
ings in Shensi and Kansu in the 
spring of 1917, the first ten as 
follows:— 


Shensi:—S lanfu....Feb. 26—Mar. 1 

„ Sianiu (R.M.S.)....Mar. 3— 6 

,, Lichiinuhsieu.. 10—13 

„ Kieuehow. ,, 16—39 

» Hingping. 22—25 

„ Chowchih.. ,, 28—31 

„ Meihsien.Apt. 4— 7 

„ Fengsinngfu. „ 11—14 

,, Kienyaug. 18—21 

„ I,ungcliow. „ 25—28 


Personals 


Mr. S. Pollard, son of the beloved 
missionary, the late Rev. S. Pollard, 
is classed among the Wranglers in the 
Cambridge University Tripos results 
just announced. 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy, Field Secre¬ 
tary of the American Y. M. C. A., has 
had a very strenuous time in Y. M. 
C. A. work in England and France. 
After two months in America he ac¬ 
cepted a pressing invitation to work 
amongst the men in khaki for a 
further nine months, from January to 
September, 1917. In Great Britain he 
had a wonderful time with the troops. 
Each evening in the huts he addressed 
some 500 men, with an average of 
loo decisions for Christ each night. 

Rev. J. P. Davies, of the A. B. F. 
M. S., Chengtu, has been recently 
granted permission, at the request 
of the West China Missions’ Advisory 
Board, to devote a considerable por¬ 
tion of his time to Sunday-school 
work ; and Rev. J. M. Yard, of the 
M, E, M., to cooperate with the 


Christian Eiteratnre Society in the 
production of Christian literature for 
Mohammedans. 

Rev. A. L. Warnsbuis, National 
Evangelistic Secretary, leaves on the 
17th of March for a brief furlough 
in America. He plans to return in 
November in company with Mr. Eddy. 
Mrs. Warnsbuis accompanies him. 

Bishop E. H. Roots left on furlough 
immediately after the Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the Chinese Continuation Com¬ 
mittee last May, returning on the 
27th of February. He attended the 
Executive Meeting of the Committee 
held March 1st and 2nd, where he 
gave a most interesting report of his 
experiences in America. 

A cablegram has been received from 
Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer stating that 
he hopes to reach China early in July. 
He will spend several months in woik 
among Mohammedans. Dr. Zwemer 
is on his way to America, where he 
will attend the Student Volunteer 
Conference in January, 1918. 
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Rev. Wirriam MacNaughtan, M.A., of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, writes from an experience of seventeen years 
in evangelistic work in China (in Riaoyang four years, Haich‘eng 
two years, K'aiyuan one year, Ch‘aoyangchen five years, Moukdeu 
three years). He is now Evangelistic Superintendent in Moukdeu 
and district, for his Mission, and Forward Evangelistic Secretary 
for Manchuria. He has also engaged somewhat in educational 
work. 

Rev. J. STOBIE, R.R.C.P. and S. (Ed.), is also a member of 
the United Free Church of Scotland. He has been engaged in 
general missionary work in China since 1894, and is now stationed 
at Asbiho, Kirin. 

Arthur Rugh, B.A., recently returned to China as National 
Student Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, after 
seven years of administrative work in America in connection with 
the Foreign Department of the International Committee. Previous 
to his first term in China he was Secretary of the Student Volun¬ 
teer Movement. 

Rev. James Brain Cochran, A.B., B.D., of the American 
Presbyterian Mission (North), has been engaged in educational 
work in China for. the past eighteen years (at Nanking two years, 
Hwaiyuan sixteen years). He is a member of the China Council 
of the Presbyterian Church and also of the China Continuation 
Committee. 

Mrs. C. E. Patton, a member of the American Presbyterian 
Mission (North), appointed to work in China in 1899, has, with 
her husband, had a large experience in medical work in Kochow, 
Kwangtung. 

James Amor Hear arrived in China in 1885 as a missionary 
of the China Inland Mission, spending fifteen years in evangelistic 
and pastoral work in the province of Chekiang. For the past ten 
years he has been engaged in evangelistic and literary work and 
correspondence in connection with the International Postal Tele¬ 
graph Christian Association, Shanghai. 

Rev. A. R. Warnshuis, M.A., has been in China since 
October, 1900, engaged in evangelistic, educational, and adminis¬ 
trative work in connection with the Amoy Mission of the Reformed 
Church in America. He is now National Evangelistic Secretary 
of the China Continuation Committee, having been allocated to 
this work by the Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America. 




WORKERS OF DIFFERENT CHURCHES WHO TOOK PART IN THE WEEK OF EVANGELISM AT T’AI SHAN ( p? Ui 
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BIRTHS. 

At Wukingfu, January 3rd, Lo Rev. 
and Mrs. A, S. Adams of Hope, 
A. B. F. M. S., a son (Philip Sid- 
ney). 

AT Heitgchowfu, January i6tli, to 
Rev. and Mrs. B. BrETon, C. I. M., 
a son (Karl Erhard), 

AT Chengtu, January 19th, to Rev, 
and Mrs. Geo. B. Neumann, M. E. 
M., a son (Bradford Theodore), 

AT Yuhsien, Hunan, January 26th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. A. E Lehman, 
United Evangelistic Mission, a son 
(Donald Burke). 

AT Peking, January 26th, to Rev. and 
Mrs, Eakx,e H. Ballou, A. B. C. 
F. M,, a son (Hubbard Walter). 

AT Chengtu, January 27th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. J. M. Yard, M. E. M., a 
daughter (Florence Hickox). 

AT Tungluhsien, Che., February 9th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. H. Castle, 
C, M. a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

AT Ansiang, Hunan, December, —, 
1916, Miss M. E. McCreary, to 
Rev. S. A. Graham, both C. H. M. 
AT Yunnanfu, December 12th, 1916, 
Miss E. E. Stowe, to Rev, C. A. 
Fleischmann, both C. I. M. 

AT Paouing, January 1st, Miss L. I. 
Malet, to Rev. G. Kirkpatrick, 
both C. I. M. 

AT Hankow, January 5th, Miss A. 
Beckett, to Rev. R. Hogben, both 
C. I. M, 

At Anking, January 31st, Miss Alma 
Booth, to Dr. H. B. Taylor, A. 
C. M. 

AT Chengchow, Ho., February 7th, 
Miss Pauline Like, to A. D. 
Louthan, M.D., both S. B. C. 

DEATHS. 

October 23rd, 1916 ; Miss Gertrude 
Smith, C. M,, aged 69 years. 

AT La Mesa, Cal., U. S. A., October 
23rd, 1916, Rev. Hs^ry Dwight 
Porter, A. B. C. F. M. 

AT Clifton Springs, N. Y., U. S. A., 
December 20th, 1916, Rev. John L. 
Dkaring, aged 58; Editor of The 
Japan Evangelist. 

December 31st, 1916; Miss E. M. 
Dyer, C. A. 

AT Due West, U. S. A., January 6th, 
Rev. M. B. Grier, A, P. M.,South, 
Suchowfu, Ku. 

At Baltimore, Md., U, S. A., January 
7th, Mrs. Frank Rawlinson, 
S. B. C. 

AT Ventnor, N. J., U. S. A., January 

x6th, Frederic Ernst Neale, 


C, I, M., aged 13 years; heart 
failure. 

At Baltimore, Md., U. S. A., January 
22nd, Miss Lottie W. Price, 
S. B. C. 

February 8th, Mr. J. H. Dadisman, 
Y. M. C. A. 

AT Anshunfu, February 8th, Mrs. 

E. S, Fish, C. I. M.; heart disease. 
At Peking, February 12th, Mrs. W. H. 

Gleysteen, A. P. M.; pneumonia. 
At Shanghai, February 16th, Rev. 

J. M. W. Faruham, D.D., A. P. M. 
AT sea, February 17th, Rev. R. A. 

Hadhn, A. P. M., South. 

At Soocbow, February 24th, Rev. 
John W. Davis, D.D., LLD., A. 
P. M., South ; pneumonia. 

ARRIVALS, 

November-—, 1916, from Ireland, 
Miss Edith Johnston, Y, W, C. A.; 
from England, Miss Clara STarkey, 
Y. W.C. A. 

December 19th, 1916. from U. S. A., 
Miss Eda Redo, Y. W. C. A. 

January 6th, from England, Dr. and 
Mrs, J. C. P. Beatty, C. M. S., for 
Taichowfu. 

January 13th, from Australia, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W, Dovey, Missiou Book 
Co. 

January 22nd, from U. S. A., Miss 
Ada Grabii.l and Miss Grace 
Steinbeck, Y. W. C. A. 

February 12th, from U. S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. G. F. Mosher, Rev. and 
Mrs, M. H. Throop and children, 
Rev. and Mrs. T, P. Maslin and 
children. Miss M. H. Bailey, Miss 
Elizabeth II. Bailey, and Edward 
and John LiTTELL, all A. C. M.; 
Miss E. Lynch, A. P. M., So.; from 
Canada, Dr. Wm. McClure, C. M. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

January 20th, to Australia, Misses 
E. J. and M. M. Clark, C. M. S. 

February 6th, to England via 
Siberia, Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Harding 
and children, C. I. M. 

February nth, to Canada, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Merian and child, C.I.M.; 
to U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Irwin, 
M.E.M.; Mrs. R. A. Parker, M. E, 
S.; Miss S, Viola Haas, Ind. 

February 13th, to Norway, Rev. and 
Mrs. C. OsTkrGAard and children, 
Nor. Lutb. Mission. 

February i6tb, to Canada, Miss 
Austen, M.D., C. M. M.; to U. S. A., 
Rev. and Mrs. H. J. Openshaw and 
Miss I. M. Chambers, A. B. F. M. S, 
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Editorial 


The Forward Evangelistic Movement has 
begun and is a reality. It is not simply 
an idea that some people are talking 


Zbe jforwatb Above* 
ment tn iSvanfiellsm. 


about. There is evidence in the reports printed in the follow¬ 
ing pages that the Movement is producing results. The central 
importance of direct evangelistic work in the plans and activi¬ 
ties of churches and missions has received renewed emphasis. 
Where there has been a forward push iu evangelism, there 
large numbers of earnest inquirers have been brought in. The 
greatness of the present opportunity for a strong forward 
movement has been strikingly demonstrated. 

This is but the beginning of a great movement, we 
believe, and as Christian forces push forward we think there 
are four things that should characterize their plans : 

(i) Perma?iency . The plans must provide for continuous, 
persistent work. No spasmodic effort to hold occasional series 
of special meetings will bring the large results which should be 
secured. Such special meetings will be held and their value 
will not be underrated, but they will be considered only as 
they are integral parts of a large, permanent program, which 
also gives the right place to Bible study classes and earnest, 
tactful, personal work. Strong, religious leaders must be 
discovered and trained, and they must be set free to give them¬ 
selves wholly and unreservedly to evangelistic work ; this 
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part of the program must be realized at any cost, or permanency 
and large results will not be secured, 

(2) Direct Evangelism . It is no longer necessary to under¬ 
take work of which the objective is merely to popularize the 
study of Christian truth. In almost all parts of the country there 
are large numbers of people who know much about Christianity 
and who now need not so much an apologetic appealing merely 
to their intellects as they need to hear of repentance toward God 
and of faith in Jesus Christ. Clear, strong, vital, gospel 
preaching should characterize the forward movement. 

(3) The Church as Centre . There has been much broadcast 
sowing. We have preached in markets and in street chapels. 
We have scattered tracts everywhere. Our first thought has 
been to win men to Christ. It must continue to be so. But it 
is clear that to conserve the results of our work in the largest 
possible way, it is essential to plan definitely to bring these 
converts into the Church without delay. This demands that 
the churches must offer to these new members opportunities for 
service, enlisting their largest interests and activities, as well 
as providing for their progress in Christian knowledge and 
offering in their services the means for growth in grace. This 
means that the plans for this forward evangelistic movement 
and all its activities will center in the churches. 

(4) Reaching AU Classes. All classes of the people are now 
accessible. The barriers of pride and conservatism which for 
so long prevented the presentation of Christian truth to great 
numbers of the influential classes are now gone. Plans must 
now be made and definite work undertaken to reach all classes. 
We cannot longer be content to reach only those who chance 
to come to our chapels and churches. This does not mean 
any lessening of the efforts to reach the common people. The 
forces aiming to reach these people need to be greatly increased, 
and the forward movement must provide for stronger work for 
the great mass of the people. But it must also plan for work 
that is specially designed to reach the educated classes. To 
the rich also must the Gospel be preached. 

* * * 

There are whole provinces still most inadequately 
occupied. There are parts of other provinces where 
the Gospel message has scarcely been heard. The 
Forward Evangelistic Movement in its largest meaning must 
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include also the pressing out into these neglected fields of 
Chinese and foreign preachers. This is generally known and 
agreed upon. It is also true, although not so well known, 
that the great cities in the other better occupied provinces are 
almost wholly neglected by the foreign missionary forces. The 
city of Tientsin may be used as an illustration of this fact. 
There are missionary educational institutions and some medical 
work there, and these are evangelistic in their central aim 
and accomplishment, but the distinctively evangelistic work is 
almost wholly neglected by the men missionaries. One or two 
of them can give a few hours a month to such work. All of 
them are wholly occupied in institutional work and the work 
in rural districts. The direct evangelistic forces of the city are 
those of five or six Chinese churches and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Wuchang is another illustration of this 
same fact. “To capture Wuchang would be to control the 
intellectual and governing forces of a population larger than 
that of the British Isles,” so writes the biographer of Dr. 
Griffith John. It is, perhaps, the second largest student center 
in the country. Mr. Sherwood Eddy has twice visited this 
great city, but experience proves that these visits have been 
quite premature. Not only so, but the time has not yet come 
when such a visit would seem to be advisable for there are not 
in that city the Christian forces that could conserve the results 
of any especial evangelistic efforts for the educated classes 
there. Shanghai has a very large number of missionaries, but 
almost all of these are fully engaged in institutional and 
administrative work. In the five or six missions that have 
accepted responsibility for the city itself, apart from the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, there are only one or two men who 
can give any time to help the Chinese churches in their evan¬ 
gelistic work in this center where there are opportunities daily 
to reach men from all the provinces. There is not room here 
to write about Tsinanfu, Soochow, Canton, and other great 
cities, great centers of missionary work for many years, and 
still so destitute of strong evangelists as to make it impossible 
to greatly influence the people in these cities. That these 
cities are practically unoccupied is shown by comparison with 
the city of Tokio, in which a recently published survey shows 
there are in churches with a membership of 17,500. If the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement is to be inclusive, reaching 
all classes of the people, not omitting the influential classes in 
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these cities, and if the Movement is to demonstrate that direct 
evangelism is the central objective of all missionary work, in 
the city as well as in the rural districts, it must bring to these 
cities larger and stronger evangelistic leaders. 

* * * 

A real problem is discussed in the third article 
in this number. It has been surprisingly easy in 
recent years to enroll a large number of students in 
Bible classes, and many of these have expressed their purpose 
to follow the Christ. But comparatively very few have entered 
the Church. The difficulties in the way of linking up students 
with the present churches are well described in the following 
paragraphs, quoted from a letter written by a missionary who 
is struggling with this problem in his own work : — 

“(a) The student has very little in common with the old 
type of church-member. His mental outlook is very different, 
and often, too, his social standing. 

“(d) The level of preaching in many churches is uusuited 
to the needs of the present student. 

“(c) The strong spirit of independence among students 
rebels against the foreign mission control still exercised over 
some churches, and they are unwilling to enter churches in this 
condition. In Tientsin the Independent Chinese Church has 
become virtually a students’ church owing to the attraction of 
the name ; 4 * ^ ^ ^ ( Chung-hwa Chi-tuh chiao). 

“(a?) The course of instruction for inquirers, based upon 
catechisms designed to meet the needs of a very different class, 
is often most unsuitable, 

“(c) On the student’s side there is often a feeling that 
there is no need to join a church. ‘ I believe in God, and can 
read my Bible and pray at home ; what need is there to go to 
church ?’ This attitude of mind seems to me to be the direct 
and natural result of the shortcomings of ordinary Bible class 
teaching. This is often directed solely to the end of individual 
conversion. The student is led to believe that Christianity is 
summed up and contained in the relation of the individual soul 
to Christ, and he is never led to understand all the great truths 
of the corporate life of believers, in which life alone we can 
come to the perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.” 

From another city, a missionary writes a suggestive 
description of methods which have been found to be measurably 
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successful in bringing students into church-membership. Part 
of his letter reads as follows : 

“The student enquirers should be encouraged by the 
indirect method to take up some work in connection with the 
Church. In one of the churches the students have charge of 
a reading room. In another they are helping in the Endeavor 
Society. In a third a bunch of students is in charge of the 
Sunday-school. In another a number of young fellows are 
working hard to raise money to build a new church. In one 
place a band of students called on the members who had grown 
cold. I should mention one of our most successful churches in 
this line. 

“Another point is that the appeal to sacrifice and service 
should be made very early and that the students should be 
expected to respond to it. They will respond.’’ 

* * * 

Our readers will rejoice that, after a long, and 
mo flowery some ti mes bitter, fight, the foreign settlements 
E reques . ^ g^anghai f ree f rom the curse of the 

trade in opium, after March 31. All friends of China will turn 
the requiem of vested interests into a hallelujah, and the 
burial of this heinous traffic within the settlements will bring 
relief to all the moral forces which have so strenuously fought 
for its suppression and, after long waiting, have seen the day 
of victory. Whilst congratulating the Chinese people for the 
noble stand they have made against the insidious foe, we give 
thanks to many friends who, from most disinterested motives, 
have come to the help of the nation and braved obloquy and 
insult from the very purest devotion to a cause which had 
God’s blessing. These are to be found not only among 
missionaries, but also among other residents in China and at 
home. It is hoped that, at no distant date, the whole country 
will be freed from this accursed thing, and over its burial 
place there shall not be heard a sigh, but a song of gratitude 
to Almighty God. It is to be feared, though, that another foe 
is creeping in, that of the illegal use and sale of morphia, 
and those who have so valiantly fought against opium may 
now well turn their attention to this, and unflinchingly do 
battle with it. We are thankful to note that the churches and 
the friends of virtue in Shanghai are setting their faces against 
other evils which tarnish the good name of the so-called 
“Model Settlement.” 
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Cbe promotion of 3nterces$lon, 

Or what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, wild 

HE GIVE HIM A STONE? Or IF HE ASK A FISH, WILL HE GIVE HIM A 

SERPENT? IF YE THEN, BEING EVIL, KNOW HOW TO GIVE GOOD GIFTS 

UNTO YOUR CHILDREN, HOW MUCH MORE SHALL YOUR FATHER WHICH 

rs in Heaven give good things to them that ask Him? 

As the reports reach us from the centres where the special week of 
evangelism was most signally blessed we are again impressed with the fact 
that where the preparation by prayer was most systematic and most generally 
observed not only by leaders but by the Christian community in the home 
and in gatherings other than at the central place of worship, there the 
response iu hearts touched and inquiries aroused and in actual ingatherings 
was greatest. 

Shall we not now make the prayer {ot the members of their own families 
increasingly a subject of intercession in our weekly meetings and of in¬ 
struction at all times? 

There are places where such success attended this season of prayerful 
united, humble effort without the aid of prominent workers from a distance, 
that they have resolved to repeat the campaign within a few months, in 
the hope that this spirit of evangelism may become the very habit of the 
church’s life. 

Concerning another phase of intercession the following is a suggestive 
paragraph: 

“ Prayer has been described as a certain intimate friendship with God. 

* What friends have, they have in common ’; this is true of human friend¬ 
ships, but these friendships are developed in silence, Maeterlinck gives a 
simple illustration of this in the chapter on silence in his book, The Treas¬ 
ure of the Humble. One whom be held dear above all others wrote to him i 
‘ We do not know each other yet; we have not yet dared to be silent to¬ 
gether.’ This is even more true of that wonderful Friendship with God to 
which we are admitted as Christians through union with God Incarnate.” 

We are glad to announce that the well-known book, u With Christ in 
tbe School of Prayer,” much sought for by friends of tbe Chinese Christians, 
has been trauslated by Dr. Hopkyn Rees and is now offered for sale by the 
Christian Literature Society. 

It is becoming more evident that to a certain serious and devout type of 
the Chinese educated man the possibility and reality of prayer to God 
constitute one of the most attractive and convincing features of the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Perhaps his own deep-rooted conviction of the nearness of hia 
ancestors and their interest in his welfare enables him to faintly comprehend 
this final step of confidence in and appeal to Him who, from everlasting to 
everlasting, is the Hearer of prayer and who has sent His Sou to live the life 
of prayer in our midst. 

It is also true that the most prayerful devotees of the many religious sects 
in China, when illuminated by the Spirit of God, often become tbe most 
profoundly prayerful Christians. 

Though idolatry is au evil which we long to see swept away from the 
nation, we should rejoice in its removal chiefly when the idol-worshipper 
casts his image at the feet of the Saviour whom he has come to know 
and love. 
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missionaries are in the mind’s eye of the writer. The 
article seeks to provide examples of how certain truths may be 
stated. The audiences in view are non-Christians of a humble 
and mixed type, such as are met in country towns and villages. 
The very lowest mental strata are not perhaps in view. The 
problem is to catch and hold the interest of such audiences, 
and to present the message in such a way that it can be 
understood. In other words, to find a point of contact and 
illustrate the unknown from the known. 

SOME WAYS OF NOT DOING IT. 

The obvious point of contact is the free use of the best 
in their own religions to illustrate the higher truths of our 
own. Whilst this sympathetic mind is a great asset, and 
whilst it leads to clearness of understanding and ensures a 
cordial hearing, I must confess that I have found it singularly 
disappointing. Where I have used this method the net result 
has usually, I might say invariably, been that the listener 
smiles a patronizing approval and adds, 11 Your religion is good, 
it is the very same as ours.” Unappreciative of this flattery 
one has to begin all over again and emphasize the differences, if 
indeed the opportunity is not already gone. I think it best to 
leave their beliefs out of the address and strike boldly into the 
fundamental truths of Christianity, finding the point of contact 
in life and the deep human experiences which are common to 
all. I am aware that this is heresy from the comparative 
religion point of view. 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 




HE aim of this article is to give “ definite suggestions to 
missionaries about the presentation of the Gospel message 
to the Chinese people.” Very young and inexperienced 
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The direct attack upon their religions is equally unsatisfac¬ 
tory. The other day I was distributing tracts in a railway 
carriage, and bethought myself that I had better read what I 
was thus distributing. I was met by the startling statement 
that our Lord had given the commandment that no idols were 
to be worshipped, therefore all idolaters were under the curse 
and liable to eternal punishment in the fire and brimstone of 
Hell. What effect is a statement like this likely to produce in 
a thoughtful reader ? The old granny there, the best one in 
the family, is going to Hell, not because of her misdeeds but 
because not having known the commandment she obeyed her 
conscience in devoting time to worship Buddha. She felt she 
was wrong every time she neglected her religious duties. What 
picture of the Father does this leave in the minds of those who 
accept it as true ? The ne’er-do-well son who reads this may 
well feel flattered because he certainly hasn’t given much time 
to idol worship. There is uo curse in the heart of any mission¬ 
ary who knows old granny, there is only sorrow that her 
ignorant worship gives her so little return, and a longing to 
tell her of the better way. Blind Ch‘ang, the martyr, as he 
sat bound awaiting his death, uttered a great truth when, in 
reply to a man who asked him, “Why don’t you worship 
the true Buddha?” he said, “I do worship the true Buddha. 
Jesus is the true Buddha.” Many are worshipping God though 
they name Him Buddha, and will doubtless learn better bye- 
and-bye when He tells them His true name and nature and 
receives them Home. 

THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 

Our message is that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto Himself. We have come to know the Father 
through Jesus Christ. This great foundation truth of the 
Gospel is perhaps the one most ready to our hand, and in its 
comprehensiveness and implications embraces all the others. 

I use the Chinese custom of sworu relationships to bring 
out some aspects of this truth. It is ideally possible at least 
that a very high personage might so adopt a humble person as 
a son. We Christians have a message which is called “joyful 
news,” and this joyful uews is that the great God of Heaven 
is our pitiful and loving Father, who cares for and longs after 
each individually, and recognizes each minutely enough to 
tell the very number of his hairs. Think what this means if 
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yon can. Look at it this way : if the President for some reason 
or other made you the offer to become your adopted father, or 
sworn brother, would you accept the offer ? What excitement 
and hope and congratulations it would bring to your home; 
at one leap you would be to the front, visited by gentry and 
officials, with an entrance to any society. Of course you 
would have to leave your old life and try to conform to the 
new. (A few local touches make this vivid, and create a 
good deal of amusement, but all the more the point is under¬ 
stood.) This gives a reality to the Gospel message of the glory 
and wonder of sonship to the eternal Father. 

Another aspect of the Gospel message, the willingness of 
the Father to save, and the difference this makes to us, may 
be illustrated from the impossibility of gaining entrance to a 
provincial governor, no matter bow urgent our business. But 
what a difference it makes if the governor himself desires to 
see us and invites us to come. 

The joyful news is that the Heavenly Father is the one 
who seeks us, and not we Him. If you wish to meet the 
goveruor on important business, can you see him? Go with 
your card to his palace and see what happens. Try the effect 
of kotowing to the guard and entreating the gate-keeper. 
But what if the governor desires to see you—does that make 
a difference ? If he insisted on seeing you, he could bring you 
by force. But if he desired to see you as a frieud, he would 
invite you, and with his invitation in your hand you would get 
right through to his very presence. The joyful news is that 
the Heavenly Governor invites you to be His guest in the 
heavenly home, and offers to be your friend and father now. 

The Fatherhood of God is a point on which to suspend the 
fact that Christianity is not a foreign religion. Is there any 
objection as far as you can see to loving and obeying your own 
father—not some foreign power or religion, but your very own 
father ? 


THE INCARNATION. 

I usually find it best to speak of Jesus in terms of God 
becoming man. We have just been emphasizing monotheism, 
and this way of expressing the Trinity is for the time being 
less confusing than speaking of Jesus as the Son of God. 

How do we know about God? We open our eyes and 
gaze into the blue and cannot see Him. We strain our ears 
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and we cannot hear Him. We stretch out our hands and we 
cannot touch Him. Unless He reveals Himself to us we are 
left to guess what He is like. But the joyful news is that we 
do know Him, and have heard Him speak, and see His form in 
the world. He became a mau and was called Jesus. He didn’t 
come to Europe or America ; he came to Asia, and was born 
in a little country called Judea. 

Why did He come ? If to-night your child, who is 
playing on the street, did not return home, would you take a 
few puffs at your pipe and go off quietly to sleep, and not 
trouble your head about him ? You know you wouldn’t; you 
would be out rousing the neighbourhood until the child was 
found. That’s what God did ; He came down to seek and to 
save His lost children. The vast majority of men are poor. 
He became a poor man, and thus showed His love for the poor. 
He pitied and helped the sick and the ignorant and the sinful. 
He desired to show His great love for men and win their love 
for Himself. He gave His life for this, and when His life did 
not succeed in accomplishing what He desired, He gave also 
His death. He died willingly, cruelly tortured to death by the 
society of His time, because He opposed their evil and they 
hated Him. 


THE CROSS. 

Why did Christ die f There is no simple answer to this 
question—no satisfying answer simple or otherwise. And yet 
some answer which appeals to the audience must be found, 
otherwise the story of the crucifixion falls on very callous ears 
indeed. I have seen individuals laugh at the story of the 
buffeting and spitting. I know that often the Chinese laugh 
when they are deeply moved, just to prevent themselves from 
crying. But this laughter was obviously amusement at the 
buffoonery of the trial, because the prisoner had absolutely no 
relation to them and no interest for them. 

The legal interpretation, which seeks the meaning in the 
satisfaction of the law, by the penalty falling on another, 
whilst it can be readily understood by the Chinese, seems to 
solve one difficulty by creating another. The Jewish con¬ 
sciousness built up on Law could feel this tremendous appeal. 
But to the Chinese the law is flexible in the extreme, and 
inexorable Law which must be satisfied is to them either a 
picture or makes God out a terrible, inexorable Judge. Why 
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doesn’t God just forgive and be done with it, if He is a loving 
Father? Any kind father would forgive if his son repented, 
just as the father did in the story of the Prodigal, 

Human life and love give, I think, the most telling 
illustrations of the inevitableness of the Cross. There is no 
such thing in human love, in presence of apostacy, as forgiveness 
without suffering. I take the Prodigal’s father as an illustra¬ 
tion, even though or just because there is no mention of the 
Cross in the story. The outline may be something like this : 

I. Graphic picture of the Father who had already lost 
his son, even though he was still at home. The son’s heart 
was already far away and in the enemies’ country. Was 
there no unseen blood flowing from the Father’s heart? The 
Father’s problem was not to keep the boy in the house ; 
that could be done by force ; but to win his heart. 

II. The son had the time of his life when he got right 
away from restraint and wallowed in congenial sins. The 
Father was lying awake at night. The gambling and filth 
which delighted the son brought shame and agony to the 
Father’s heart. The sins of the son were falling on the 
Father. There was the inevitable cross which love bears. If 
the Father could disown and forget his son, the burden would 
he gone. As long as love makes the two one, then the cross 
is planted in the Father’s heart. 

III. Supposing the son had prospered in the far city, 
what then ? 

(1) The Father might give him up ; which would mean 
defeat; or 

(2) The Father might have influence enough to have him 
sent home in chains. But he would not gain his love thus. 

(3) The Father would be compelled to go and seek him 
and win him back; or he might send someone like-minded as 
his representative. Again we see the inevitableness of the 
cross when love unites a holy life to a sinful one. The 
privations of the journey may feebly represent the incarnation. 

(4) The impenitent son refuses to return: “He came 
unto His own and His own received Him not.” The Father 
may leave him, which would mean defeat; or he may per¬ 
severe, which might raise vindictiveness. The gambling 
parties are spoiled by the unbidden presence. Lust made to 
appear shameful frets at the unwonted curb. At last there 
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is a plot by boon companions to shame the old man and 
compel him to leave. They threaten him with it, but his 
mind is steadfast and he hopes that his suffering and perhaps 
death, may do more to open the eyes of his son than all he 
has done yet. The shameful deed is done and the old man 
may be ill-used almost to death ; and even at the end he 
appeals—“ Won’t you repeut and come home ? ” 

This story brings out three points which are the main 
truths of the cross : 

The Father’s forgiving love is revealed to the uttermost. 

The sin of the son and his friends is made vivid by its 
work of hatred toward the loving Father. 

The Father’s utter oppositiou to the sinful life is also 
revealed. 

The Father has made bis last and most awful appeal, and 
if the son’s heart is troubled and opened, he will turn in 
loathing from the sinful life which made him such a brute. 
If not, he has rejected everything that God can do to save. 

The analogy cannot be pressed too far. The one truth 
which it seeks to show is that the Law of Love which unites 
the holy heart of God to sinful men makes the cross inevitable. 
The Law demands the Cross, but it is not statutory law, with 
so many penalties to be borne, but the Law of Love aud 
Freedom. 


TO AWAKEN THE SENSE OF GUILT. 

There is a natural sense of wrong-doing as between man 
and man, but it usually lies very dormant, and with many at 
least it seems to have little relation to God. We must be 
able to strike this chord if we expect to reach the hidden 
depths of the heart. 

The attack must be against individual sins, and the 
problem is to show them up as poisonous enemies of the 
individual aud society. At present I find that the background 
of love of country may be used effectively to show up certain 
sins. Take impurity, for example. We may take for granted, 
alas, that any male audience which gathers in a chapel have 
all committed this sin. It never occurs to these men that 
their act has any consequences beyond themselves. I have 
pictured to such an audience a scene on a river steamer on 
the Sungari. A man on board had a group of little girls with 
him. When the steamer moored they were free to go about 
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to a certain extent, but when a landing stage was reached, 
he herded them all into a little space, like a dog watching 
a little flock of lambs, lest they should escape. Here was this 
little group of innocents, sold or stolen, destined to slavery, 
and to be stamped into the mire by the foul feet of men, 
eventually to be thrown out to the dung heap when they were 
no longer useful. The great Father of the innocents will 
have something to say to those concerned in this bestiality. 
The man who supports this system is an enemy to his 
country. 

Covetousness. Chinese proverbs are rich in scathing 
com men ts on covetousness. It is a cruel, bitter enemy to 
the Chinese nation. During the Russo-Japanese war, as the 
battle front closed in on Liao Yang, the inhabitants of the 
villages poured into the city, having left or lost nearly their 
all. Covetousness at once took command. Greed stripped 
them of dl they had left. The rent demanded for one month’s 
residence in some houses was about equivalent to the cost of 
the house itself. It was the opportunity of a robber, the 
market value rose, and the good citizens robbed their destitute 
friends more effectively than the devastations of war. This 
is the covetousness which makes free men slaves and destroys 
China. In contrast to this was the work of the Red Cross 
in the same town, which to the extent of its opportunities gave 
lodging free. Which was the friend and which the enemy? 
The one represents the Spirit of Christ, the best friend of 
China, and the other is the spirit of the enemy. 

THE IMMORTAL SOUL. 

The modern man denies the existence of the soul. The 
old-fashioned man says there are three souls. The following 
is a method of dealing with this subject. 

I. What is man ? I startle the audience by denying that 
they can see me. What they see is my body and my clothes, 
but not me. I am the invisible spirit indwelling and using 
the body. “I” have a “body.” “I” and the “body” are 
two different things. I really cannot say I have a soul any 
more than I can say I have a Scotchman. I am a Scotchman 
and I am a soul. Therefore, point number one ; I who am 
a soul do exist. And you who say you haven’t a soul, are 
a soul, and moreover you are one aud not three. 
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II. What is the use of a man ? Just try that question on 
any audience or individual, and see the blank effect. Yet not 
to know the use of an article, say a watch, is to misuse it, 
or leave it useless. Wealth, name, to leave to posterity, to 
“pass the days,” can all be explained as euds to man’s life. 
The Christian answer is that man’s use is to be a child of 
God. It is the highest use possible iu the universe, and to 
miss it is to have been born in vain. 

III. Does ?nan survive death? Man’s body dies. But 
if the house has fallen it does not necessarily mean that the 
tenant is dead. Whether we survive or not, is not in our 
coutrol. We could not control such a tiling as the nationality 
into which we were born; how much less can we control as 
to whether or not we shall survive death. Death and life are 
in the hands of God. God lives forever, and it is His will 
that we live forever. 

IV. God. The father-love of God as revealed iu the 
incarnation and cross, is proof of our immortality. No father 
who loved his child in such a way as that would be willing 
to lose him eventually if he could help it. 

ATHEISM. 

Atheism is more prevalent than we are apt to believe. 
The student class is frankly atheistical, and the merchant 
class is so materialistic as a whole that they are not much 
different. 

The audiences we are supposed to be dealing with are 
the more humble. But in passing I may say that one of the 
most effective things to say to the student on the question is 
that atheism is not up-to-date. The best modern scientists are 
theists if not Christians. Atheism is a theory that cannot be 
made to hold water. The modern Chinese student cannot bear 
to be considered a “ back number.” 

The good old arguments are very effective. Of course we 
know that the argument from design can be turned against 
us. A student asked me, “If God created all, did He create 
disease microbes ? ” 

A watch makes a good object lesson on which to base 
the argument from design. It is impossible for anyone to 
believe that a watch could come into existence except by the 
agency of a mind which planned and executed. The cover 
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of a watch is a protection for the wheels and spring. A watch 
could go perfectly well without a cover only it would need 
to be suspended in the air; it certainly couldn’tbe carried in 
the pocket. Our skull is such another cover. We could get ou 
perfectly well with skin and hair, until we happened to bump 
our heads—when the results might be disastrous. The part 
of the skull most often bumped is the front, and the part least 
bumped is the side. The front is thick and the side is thin. 
How did these things (even with the processes of evolution 
to help them) come to be? we say unto ourselves. It may be 
difficult to believe in a God, but it is much more difficult to 
believe that these things came to be without a planning mind. 

More effective than such arguments are testimonies. I 
have seen an audience visibly moved when I told how as a 
boy I was sitting in a great Exhibition Hall listening to an 
organ recital. A gale of wind was blowing, and the roof of 
the hall was partly made of thick, dimmed glass. The hall 
was nearly empty. I was urgently and irresistibly moved to 
change my seat, which I did, accompanied by my few boy 
friends. We had no sooner taken our places aimlessly a few 
rows further forward, than a great heavy sheet of glass crashed 
down edgewise 011 the very seat I had vacated. At once I 
recognized God. Can any atheist produce a theory which 
meets the case ? 

Another line of testimony is most useful. I believe in 
God because I am His friend ; I know Him and we love each 
other. If He doesn’t exist, I am living for the wind. This 
testimony if given with fire moves an audience. 

The Decision . I believe that a great deal of effort is 
dissipated by a failure to touch the will of the hearer. He has 
been brought into touch with unusual spiritual themes, which 
have interested and moved him. And he leaves saying, 
“Good doctrine, good doctrine.” The fish has been swim¬ 
ming well within the net, and there seemed no way of getting 
it ashore. The present method of the evangelistic campaigns 
in issuing cards is, I think, on the right lines. The hearer 
is induced thus to make a simple decision towards the truth. 
The personal touch, however, is the main thing. I have 
sometimes been able even at the road-side to have prayer with 
individuals ; but this is usually difficult to manage. To train 
our Chinese brethren in this type of work is perhaps our most 
effectual service. 
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When a listener, who is touched, is told that he ought 
to believe, his invariable reply is either, “Of course I believe,” 
or “How am I to believe?” They want to do something 
tangible. We may be suddenly nonplussed as to what to say 
next. It is as well to have some thought-out plan ready for 
such a situation, which, whilst it may have its limitations, is 
better than no plan at all. I suggest the following : 

1. Are you willing to turn from idolatry to worship the 
true Lord, and are you willing to turn from sin which is His 
enemy ? 

2. Repeat earnestly with closed eyes, after me, this 
prayer: “Heavenly Father, save me, and make me your 
good child.” 

3. Will you promise to learn more about Jesus’ Gospel, 
and enter your name as an inquirer ? 

(The imperfections of this article are partly accounted for 
by its having to be written in the scraps of time seized during 
three days of an itineration, and midnight oil has not been 
lacking. The ideas are offered as practical suggestions to 
less experienced missionaries, drawn from a fairly long and 
varied experience.) 


The Street Chapel 

JAMES STOBIE. 

What it should not be ) and what it may be. 

instead of a k y an Vang ti; where the stove is good and 
the preacher can always spend an hour or two with the door 
open, but he himself safely esconced at the stove with kettle 
and pipe. 

It should not be a place where members and friends 
from the country are always sure of room on the k'ang, and 
a cheap lodging during their visit to town for any reason, and 
where many a difficult business case can be satisfactorily 
settled, and even where at times the Chinese may indulge in 
his favourite pastime of gambling. 


m 


T should not be an “institution” for the housing of 
native workers, members, and their friends; where the 
chapel-keeper, as we say in the north, is a kao k y ang ti 
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When one has been long enough in the country to find 
that such abuses exist, the shock received tempts one to think 
the chapel method should be abandoned. 

Rather let us see how the chapel can be made what it was 
always intended to be, a centre of light for heralding the 
Gospel, the ever-open door where the seekers after truth cau 
hear “The Truth” proclaimed, and where many a wayside 
hearer may be attracted to come again and be won by the 
Evangel. 

Firstly, it is in my opinon important that the missionary 
take charge of the work himself, and have as helpers a band 
of good workers, his best evangelists. 

Eet us never neglect careful preparation of suitable ad¬ 
dresses and prayer with the workers, and let us do our best 
to make the service, while it lasts, attractive iu the best way. 
The Bible will furnish the best text-book, and the need of 
the sinner the best plea for commending the Gospel to him. 
If any experiences of mine may be of help to other mission¬ 
aries, I shall gladly give them, although I feel they come far 
short of what might be done. 

We, in this town, owe a fresh incentive to street chapel 
preaching to the visit of our chief senior evangelist to the 
Sunday School Conference in Moukden conducted by Mr. 
Tewksbury towards the end of 1915. On his return this 
evangelist conducted a week’s training class for workers, and 
gave us the gist of the instruction received at Moukden. 

The principal poiut emphasized was the need in our work 
for personal dealing. We decided to carry this out specially 
in our street chapel work. It was agreed that no street chapel 
preaching could be considered effective unless an opportunity 
was given to those present to remain for conversation. Some 
of those spoken to were willing to record their names, and 
within a month of this effort being started over a hundred 
names were enrolled. More than half of these were single 
men, with no fixed place of abode, who have since left the 
town and gone to other parts of the country. Of the forty- 
odd names, of whom we still have trace, most of them have 
been receiving instruction in our Sunday school and at the 
usual Sunday service. They have also attended the weekly 
enquirers’ class regularly and a fourth of the number were 
baptized after examination. The workers met daily for 
prayer, Bible study, and hymn practice. The two chapels 
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were opened daily by hymn-singing at the door—this never 
fails to attract a crowd. In the evenings the chapel in the 
most crowded thoroughfare of the city was open for two 
hours, when continuous preachiug went on, with sales of 
Scripture and other literature at the door. Here again we 
had crowded audiences. After preaching we always invited 
those who were willing, to remain, when the helpers dealt with 
them individually, explaining to them further the subject of 
the preacher’s address, and inviting questions. 

To follow up, once a week an enquirers’ class was held 
iu our church premises, to which all who had entered their 
names were personally invited by the workers. This part of 
“the follow-up” is most important and should on no account 
be neglected. 

At the enquirers’ class we adopted the Sunday school 
method—the superintendent giving a short introductory address 
on the lesson for the day. Thereafter the workers each took in 
class three or four of those present for instruction, which lasted 
about half an hour. The text book used was that prepaied by 
Mrs. Seymour ($j g jjjg ^ fig), 72 lessons on the life of Christ. 

We have found this course an admirable one. In addition, 
as a subject prescribed by our Synod for baptism, we have 
used the Chen Tao Wen Ta. A weekly prayer-meeting of all 
the workers at the station was held. Special cases met with at 
the street chapels were reported on and prayed over. This, 
too, is in our opinion of great importance. 

During summer once a week, in the afternoon, one of our 
chapels was opened for women only. The same methods were 
employed, the foreign lady workers, hospital assistants, school 
teachers, and Bible-women taking the place of the evangelists. 
Two of the latter, older men, were however in attendance at 
the door to keep order, and we had no trouble whatever. 

Previous to the service, the workers, native and foreign, 
visited the women in their homes and invited them to come. 
These services were a great success, and we were only sorry 
when the excessively cold short days of winter compelled us 
to give them up. We hope to resume them, and after our 
experiment we believe it is possible to do good and effective 
women’s work in some of our street chapels. We are more 
than ever of opinion that a great door and effectual is opened 
to us along the line of street chapel preaching. Let us avail 
ourselves of the opportunity, hoping for a bountiful harvest. 
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Student Enquirers and the Church 

ARTHUR RUGH. 


negligible quantity. Now it is different. Investiga¬ 
tions in ten cities reveal the fact that out of several hundred 
Government school students who have expressed their desire to 
join the Church only a small number of them have been 
admitted to the Church. The Church is in such serious need 
of the help of these students that we must learn how, not half, 
but all of these honest enquirers can find their home and field 
for service in the Church. A study of the question results in 
the following recommendations r 

r. That Bible classes for student enquirers he held in 
connection with the Church. 

2. That enquirers’ Bible classes aim not only at conversion 
but at conviction of the place of the Church and the Christian’s 
opportunity in it. 

3. That the requirements for admission to church- 
membership be adapted to the peculiarities of the student 
enquirers. 

4. That in student centers the Church provide pastors 
capable of leading students as a working force in the Church. 

5. That the program of the Church be so framed as to use 
these students as a working force. 

Only a brief summary of the evidence gathered on each 
point will be possible. 

I. BIBLE CLASSES IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHURCH. 

Government students are usually prejudiced against the 
Church especially if it is under foreign rule. Many more 
students can be enrolled in classes not connected with the 
Church, and where students will enrol in non-church classes 
and will not enrol in a church class it is clearly well to enrol 
them wherever they will enrol. But the evidence of ex¬ 
perience is that it is very difficult to land in the Church 
students of classes held in neutral places. There are two 
reasons for this failure. 

First, the Bible classes held iu neutral places have not 
been recognized as belonging to the Church and therefore have 


H -""|ERE is a problem. Time was, not long since, when 
the number of students, exclusive of these in Christian 
schools, who applied for church-membership was a 
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not emphasized sufficiently the Church and the Christian’s 
relation to it. Second, the churches, as a rule, have not had 
the leadership nor the enthusiasm for these men which enabled 
them to assimilate this group. One missionary states the 
problem thus:—“Experience shows that where churches have 
had contact with the students and have called for decisions a 
large percentage yields returns. This is due to the enthusiasm 
with which mission workers go after those who are entirely of 
their own catching. In other words we do not put as much 
effort on names handed over to us as we do on those we get 
ourselves. This is perhaps wrong but it is human nature.” 

The process would seem to be enrol as many students as 
can be successfully taught. Wherever they meet, include in the 
teaching strong emphasis on the Church, and wherever the 
class can be held in connection with a Church which can hold 
and use such a class in the program of the Church then hold 
the class in connection with the Church. 

II. TEACHING CONCERNING THE CHURCH. 

Perhaps one reason for the larger results in church- 
membership from church Bible classes is the natural emphasis 
in these classes of the privileges and duties of church-member¬ 
ship. If Bible classes should aim vigorously, not only at 
conversion but at instruction in the history of the Church and 
its ordinances the path from the class into the Church would 
not be so difficult. 

“In no other religion in China has fealty to a faith 
carried with it the obligation to confess one’s faith before men, 
to associate himself with other believers and in association 
with them do what he may to win other adherents. The 
easiest thing for the student believer is to go no further than 
to admire and in his own way carry out the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity. We must supplement both our message and our 
methods to magnify the Church as well as the doctrines of 
Christianity of which the Church is the guardian.” 

There is much in the sectarian history of the Church 
which it is profitable to forget and the relation of the enquirer 
to the Living Christ must continue to be the central theme of 
the Bible study but clearly an adequate teaching of the glorious 
history of the Church and of the Christian’s duty and privilege 
in that Church needs to be much more emphasized in the Bible 
classes for enquirers. 
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III. REQUIREMENTS FOR CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP. 

Repentance and renouncing of sin and simple faith in Christ 
and allegiance to His program on earth are uniform require¬ 
ments of Protestant churches for church-membership and it 
would seem there would not ueed to be difficulty here, but iu 
practice the tests applied for the evidence of this faith and 
allegiance are not uniform and are not in every case conducive 
to a happy entrance into church life. 

Two men apply for church-membership. One uneducated 
laborer has attended church service frequently, has heard others 
answer the questions asked of applicants for church-member¬ 
ship ; he has nothing to lose, all to gain socially as well as 
religiously and really wants to be a Christian. It is fitting 
that he should be tested before admittance, but what shall the 
test be ? The other man, a brilliant scholar in a Government 
college, has searched the Scriptures with keen mind and honest 
heart for two years. He knows Christ’s program and claims 
and, accepting them, is born anew of the Spirit. He knows 
what social prestige he will lose by uniting with the Church 
but the spirit of Christ is in him and he asks for a chance to 
live and serve in the Church for Christ’s sake. It is fitting that 
he should be tested before admittance, but what shall the test 
be and shall it be precisely the same as that of the uneducated 
laborer ? 

Through a hundred years of mission work, mostly with 
the lowly, often suspicioned of desiring foreign favor, certain 
tests for church-membership have become staudard which can 
be improved for the product of a well-taught enquirers’ Bible 
class. There is evidence also here and there in a pastor and 
Church Board of pride in their position and authority which 
confuses the enquirer with non-essential questions. The attitude 
of mind on the part of church officials resulting from a hundred 
years of examining uneducated enquirers sometimes of doubtful 
motive has also become fixed and must be changed radically if 
still more student enquirers are uot to he lost to the Church. 

IV. PASTORS CAPABLE OF LEADING STUDENT MEMBERS. 

Here is the root of the matter. No need to criticize any 
one at this point. Where in most cases there are so few such 
pastors available uo one is to be blamed for not putting such 
men in charge of a church in a student field. But the problem 
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must be stated once again lest we forget. Give us in the 
ministry college graduates who love the common folk and the 
student also and who understand both groups and there is not 
much problem left. The level of preaching in many churches 
is unsuited to the needs of the present student. The remedy 
for this difficulty suggested in mauy places and practised in a 
few is a separate student church which would seem to be a 
doubtful expedient. A church divided on a caste basis can 
not live or grow. As far as preaching is instructional clearly 
it is difficult to preach a sermon suited to both groups but as 
far as preaching is dynamic appealing to the will and calling 
to heroic service rather than to controversy on theological 
problems one sermon will do for all, for the heart and the will 
of the student and of the laborer are reached by the same path. 

The preachers we have will do well to study this rapidly 
growing student group, church bodies may well restudy the 
location of the pastors available, placing student pastors in 
student fields and there is much in favor of extending the 
policy practised in a few places of securing an assistant pastor 
adapted and assigned to the task of reaching the student group. 

V. A CHURCH PROGRAM ADAPTED TO STUDENT MEMBERS. 

The modern Chinese student is more active than medita¬ 
tive, more practical than philosophical, church services and 
prayer-meetings will make their unmeasurable contributions to 
his life but they will not keep him in the Church. 

The tired laborer may find comfort enough in the church 
service to bring him back again and again but the student is not 
looking for comfort but for a crusade. The church that will 
hold him will have correct theology and cultured preaching 
but it will also be a center of heroic activity, a council of war 
from which he may join with others in an attack on the sins 
which threaten his life and his land. Not a few churches fear 
these students as a problem which they feel unable to assimi¬ 
late. When pastors think of these students not as a difficult 
field but as a force to be led in a crusade for righteousness 
many more students will be won and held. 

The pastor who is expecting to hold the average modern 
student in his church by preaching and pastoral calls is 
doomed to certain failure. Tet the pastor lead bis church in a 
campaign for the social, moral, and religious regeneration of 
his city and country, giving the student his fitting place in the 
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campaign and preaching as the leader of the campaign and the 
students will devote to the church their unbounded enthusiastic 
loyalty. 

Individualistic and Socialistic Aspects of the 
Christian Message 

J. B. COCHRAN. 

“(tt 1 0W we at ^is ^ me rea ^ ze ^ est * n ^ le 

H social conceptions of missionary method without re- 
laxing our grip on the old individual emphasis?’’ 
—John R. Mott. 

In the first place let us not be alarmed by names. It is 
quite as unreasonable to confine tbe word “socialistic” to the 
most radical form of Markian philosophy and condemn all 
Socialism, as it is to confine the words “Higher Criticism ” to 
“ Destructive Criticism ” aud condemn all “ Higher Criticism.” 

A few years ago any measure of reform proposed could be 
effectually damned if to it could be applied with any show of 
reason the term socialistic, aud our people were wholly blind to 
the fact that in our system of public schools of which we are 
most justly proud a most thorough-going socialism had been 
practised from very early days of our republic in handing over 
to the state the all-important function of educating youth. 

Therefore let us have no quarrel with our brother who 
demands of us that our Gospel message must have a social as 
well as an individual significance until we are quite sure what 
it is that he would have us preach. 

There are four aspects of the Gospel that are included in 
our subject: The Gospel message as it affects the soul aud 
morals of tbe individual; 

The Gospel message as it affects the body of the individual; 

The Gospel message as it affects the soul or morals of men 
as members of society; 

The Gospel message as it affects the external social environ¬ 
ment. 

At times the issue is confused and anything which has to 
do with the health or bodily comfort, anything humanitarian, 
is considered socialistic whether it has to do with man as au in¬ 
dividual or in groups. 
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As we sit quietly and without prejudice of former opinions 
try to determine from the example of our Great Leader in how 
many of the above aspects our Christianity should express itself, 
we see him seated at a well beside the road bringing to the 
parched soul of a sin-sick woman the water of life: again he 
appears on a city street from which all other men have fled in 
fear and heals a leper with his touch: through two long days he 
preaches to the multitude the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man and that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, 
and at night feeds them all with loaves and fishes. And so we 
have the authority of his example for all these activities and can 
take part in each, feeling that it is truly Christian. 

But as we take stock of the fewness of our numbers and 
the variety and extent of the activities upon which we have em¬ 
barked we wonder if we are not, perhaps, neglecting the active 
preaching of the Word. Schools and hospitals are a form of 
social activity in which we have taken part from the begin¬ 
ning, followed by famine relief on an extensive scale. We have 
besides asylums for defectives—orphans, lepers, blind, deaf, in¬ 
sane. More recently we have health campaigns, informational 
lectures, institutional churches. Each of these activities takes 
large toll from our workers and our time and increases the 
uneasiness caused by the suspicion that direct evangelism is too 
much neglected. In the most recent estimates of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, North, with its thirty-odd mission stations, 
we find request for eleven new institutional churches, most of 
them to cost $1,000 Mex., and a much larger number of district 
evangelistic centres to be run in a similar way on simpler lines. 
Often these activities are undertaken without a thorough 
counting of the cost or without an adequate plan to insure 
success and some of them are of so new an aspect that they 
must still be considered in the experimental stage on the mission 
field and even the promoter himself may be quite in a fog as 
to his ultimate port. 

A missionary was invited by a New York money magnate, 
president of a large company, to luncheon in the luxurious 
restaurant of the office building. The missionary was at a loss 
to determine the reason for the invitation as the president was 
quick to repudiate before his two directors the imputation that 
he was the member of a certain church. As the conversation 
turned upon the political, economic, social, and commercial life 
of the Chinese, greater and greater interest was aroused, 
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Finally the president remarked, “ Well, I am interested in your 
famine relief and hospitals but I can’t stand for your religious 
propaganda.” ‘‘Have you carefully observed the progress of 
our famine relief?” was the reply. “The first year funds 
were secured and money distributed. Many starving people 
were tided over until harvest, but the distribution of money 
without increase of grain caused a rise in the price of foodstuffs 
unfavorable to that part of the community on the verge of 
famine, and made for the dependency of those assisted. With 
the second famine grain was brought in and given instead of 
money and public improvements were inaugurated that the 
famine sufferers might work for what they got. After this it 
was felt to be the part of greater wisdom to remove the cause of 
famine rather than relieve it when upon us, and the American 
Red Cross undertook the survey for the drainage of the Hwai 
basin and the conservancy of flooded land. We are trying to 
go one step further to the root of the matter and remove the 
burden of China’s famines from the conscience of the Western 
world by bringing to Chinese officials and people that feeling of 
responsibility for their fellows which will lead them to care for 
their own relief measures. The means we use is the spreading 
of that religion the principles of which have led you to assert 
that you approve of our famine relief and hospitals.” 

The value, importance, and success of our religious propa¬ 
ganda are so apparent that when a famine comes upon us and we 
recall the dissensions aroused among the Christians, the temp¬ 
tations to dishonesty—not always resisted—for those engaged in 
relief, the six months lost from mission work, the heavy toll in 
the lives and health of valuable workers, who can wonder if 
there is hesitation before entering upon such an undertaking ? 
But as we think of Him who gave Himself without reserve for 
men we do not see how we can follow Him and refuse to feed 
the starving if the means are in our power. 

There is no doubt that the power of God unto salvation is 
in the preaching of the Christ and His sacrifice for men. There 
is equally no doubt that our plain Christian duty calls us away, 
only for a time perhaps, from the witness-bearing of words to 
the witness-bearing of deeds. Life is before us and with a 
careful logic we decide that the best life holds for us is the 
knowledge of and belief in Jesus and the best we can do for the 
race is to impart this knowledge and belief to our fellows. We 
pome with a real zeal for winning men. Impatiently we endure 
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the necessary years oflanguage study and adaptation. We are 
just ready to go out and preach and are given charge of a school. 
Somewhat restlessly even to the end, if our hearts are right, we 
buckle down to routine instruction and steady discipline, finding 
a lertile field for seed planting in the youth within our care and 
just because we are eager to be out ourselves, speaking of our 
Master, we impart in them this great desire and are comforted 
to see our lives multiplied in theirs. 

Or let us consider the effect of the Gospel message of 
individual salvation upon a small community^ The Geng 
village to the west of us is, I presume, typical of many another 
such village throughout the eighteen provinces. Twelve years 
ago it was rather looked down upon by its neighbors. To be 
sure the people were of a sturdy stock but only at irregular 
intervals was a school opened in the village for a year or two and 
closed again, so that only a few of the inhabitants could read 
and fewer still could write. They were much given to litiga¬ 
tion, had a fair number of opium-smokers and a large number 
of constant gamblers, while at the New Year nearly every man 
and many of the women took their turn and tried their 
luck. The village is situated near a small mountain range at 
the intersection of the borders of three magistracies and was 
often disturbed by rough characters. At this time one of the 
prominent men of the village came to Hwaiyuan and had his 
sight largely restored in the hospital. He was impressed by 
the Gospel message and persisted in his study, bringing iu some 
of his nearer relatives. His younger brother had been wasting 
their money in gambling but with an aroused interest in the 
Gospel he gave over the habit and the family fortunes began 
to improve. Another relative had heard of breaking with opium 
in the hospital, made the attempt, and came out freed from that 
slavery. Others seeing the good results entered inquirers’ 
classes with the purpose of breaking with opium or gambling. 
All litigation was discouraged and the leaders in the Christian 
community, being wise and tactful, were soon settling many 
troubles out of court even for their non-Christian neighbors. 
With opium, gambling, and litigation went the poverty of the 
believers, and their good fortune interested others. The stead¬ 
fastness of the individual was supported by the group conscious¬ 
ness and fostered by the weekly meetings together. These 
social advantages all were attained by the constant holding up 
of our Savior as the example and preaching of the duties of 
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the Christian as an individual. With the increase of Christians 
a day-school was established and the graduates, passing through 
our high school, are already going out as day-school teachers in 
neighboring, communities. So the character and reputation 
of our country village have been changed. Opium, of course, 
is done away. There is so little gambling and it is so frowned 
upon that a child must be unusually determined in order to 
acquire the vice. Litigation is considered foolish. The elders 
of neighboring villages are enrolling their names as inquirers 
because they have seen the transformation of a community. 

But now we find that another step forward must be taken. 
Many of them have a very selfish form of Christianity. It 
means money in their pockets. From the beginning they have 
been quite faithful in spreading the message to friends and 
neighbors, but this has been their only form of service. The 
attitude to girls has been changed and this year they are erect¬ 
ing the first school for girls in the country of all this northern 
district. A wonderful step forward for that social order. Still 
this, too, is for their own girls and they need to have the sense 
of what their village can do as a village for that entire region. 
We are pleased therefore to see them interested in a drainage 
scheme which involves three “fang” and to find that the 
starting of the plan in the Geng village inspires the confidence 
of the neighbors. And so, starting with the purpose of bring¬ 
ing the Gospel to these individual men, we find ourselves from 
beginning to end brought to see the constant play between the 
individual and social aspects of the Gospel. The first man is 
reached by the organized effort to relieve the physical suffering 
of the community by opening a hospital. The coining of in¬ 
dividuals to a faith in Christ reforms the village and raises the 
social environment. The improved environment appeals to 
individuals in neighboring villages and they desire as in¬ 
dividuals to follow Christ Opportunity brings responsibility, 
and the village which has come to the fore through the reformed 
life of its individuals must take the lead in improving the 
community, and so we see the interplay of forces. Winning 
individuals forms a Christian community. A Christian com¬ 
munity brings in individuals. Christianity is intensely in¬ 
dividualistic. But the Christian cannot follow the teachings 
of his Master and disregard his social obligations. One cannot 
love one’s neighbor avS oneself and throw refuse over the 
back wall. 
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But there is no ground for our anxiety lest we increase so 
much our social service beyond the strength of our missionary 
force that we neglect the preaching of the Word. It is true that 
few have a greater facility for learning the most modern 
methods of church work and community service than our 
Chinese brethren can have, but it is also true that we have a 
freer access to that Christian literature which inspires and helps 
to inspire others. A few years ago I asked a well-known 
Japanese clergyman if it is true that they wish no more Ameri¬ 
can missionaries in Japan ; he replied, “ We want no more pay¬ 
masters but we want inspired preachers of the Gospel of Christ.” 
Jesus worked in turn for man’s body and for his soul, for the in¬ 
dividual and for the multitude. He healed the sick that came 
to Him and when he found no time was left for His teaching He 
commanded the healed not to proclaim the healing. He 
preached to the multitude until they tried to force upon Him a 
kingdom, when He dismissed them and devoted Himself to the 
training of twelve individuals. 

It is the part of those who have the direction of missionary 
activities to see that all is carefully planned, that no part of the 
field is left unnoticed, that in the care for the soul of the in¬ 
dividual his body is not forgotten, and that in the care of his 
body and soul his environment is not forgotten, and that in the 
care for environment the individual is not forgotten. Here, as in 
our own land, the great duty of the church is to inspire Chris¬ 
tians to Christ-like living and here as at home it must be done 
both by teaching and example. Each missionary society must 
consider carefully whether its work is properly balanced to 
reach both the individual and his environment and plan 
accordingly. 

But those plans having been made let us each, no matter 
what may be the activity to which we are assigned, know our 
Master so well that we cannot but love Him and love Him so 
deeply that we cannot but speak of Him; and knowing Him 
and loving Him see men as He saw them. We cannot win men 
unless we care for the men we would win. What is the attitude 
that each individual Christian should take ? 

A Christianity centred in Christ, burning with love and 
the desire to help others to know Him. 

A broad outlook on life which recognizes that Jesus is con¬ 
cerned with the entire man and which encourages every form of 
humanitarian service. 
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A wise use of social service to attract non-Christians but 
keeping constantly in mind that the best service we can do a 
man is to bring him to Christ. 

We have a twofold message. 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ? 55 

“The Kingdom of God has come nigh unto you.” 


Medical Evangelism 

MRS. C. K. PATTON, M.D. 

0 ^“"HUR theme may be taken to mean either the preaching 
of medicine or the use of medicine in preaching. We 
employ it in both senses. We use the work at Kochow 
merely to illustrate ; this is our apology for the use of 
local coloring. To complete the theme we might add the 
words “by a woman physician ” for we restrict our discussion 
to that sphere. 

The medical work which was opened in Kochow City 
in the year 1909 has been, happily, almost free from either of 
those two classes of problems with one of which almost every 
medical missionary has to deal ; the set of problems on the 
one hand which arise where the medical work is the “door 
opener” in an unfriendly field and ideals and methods of 
work—both evangelistic and professional—*must be molded and 
modified to win an unfriendly people; and on the other 
hand those problems which face the physician who, given a 
work already established along the older lines of missionary 
effort, tries to remodel and develop it on the lines which 
our Medical Association has worked out. The people of 
Kochow welcomed the coming of a foreign physician, for the 
most part had no prejudice against taking foreign medicines, 
and expected, and often reported, miraculous results from the 
medicines and treatments given. There was, of course, the 
danger of a mis-step at the outset and a rather discouraging 
lot of examinations of hopeless and chronic cases resulting in 
disappointment to patients and relatives. But these came 
from an over-confidence in the ability of the physician and 
were an evidence of friendliness rather than the contrary. 
On the other hand no medical work had ever been done in 
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any of the six districts which comprise the field. The people 
had had very little contact with foreigners and, with the 
exception of some two or three within the Christian body, did 
not expect the free distribution of medicine except to the 
very poor, 

Tims the problem which we met was a more advanced 
one, namely, the adjustment of the medical work and its 
policies to the other work of the station. As is well known, 
when medical work is used largely as a “door opener” the 
methods used are of a temporary nature, to be supplanted 
later by more ideal methods. In our case, there being no 
such necessity, the future could be reckoned on from the 
beginning. 

The field had been developed largely on evangelistic lines, 
and for this reason, and because of our own conviction, an 
effort has been made to make the medical work preeminently 
evangelistic—a part of a complete whole. 

The small building erected for medical work was attached 
to the large institutional church building and was called the 
“ Fuk Yam I Uen.” The term “ Fu Yin T'ang” is uni¬ 
versally known and stands for the Gospel in brief. Thus the 
name, even, links the medical work with the other work of 
the station throughout the field. There was no expectation 
or desire to build up a large hospital or even a large clinic 
clientele as such things go. The modest extent of the work 
has enabled us to, at least, keep ever before us the two ideals 
of good painstaking professional work and thorough evangel¬ 
istic effort, though in both we have fallen far short of the 
ideal. This is not, however, a story of attainment but a 
modest outline of aims, methods, and policy. 

The evangelistic aim is borne in mind in taking the 
history of the patient, and therefore the location of her village in 
respect to one or more of our chapels is ascertained, and she 
is asked if any of her immediate family or any in the village 
in which she lives are Christian. The name of some Chris¬ 
tian friend or relative, written in Chinese character, and the 
name of the chapel with which this Christian is connected 
often proves of great help in keeping in touch with the patients 
and arranging lor their further instruction after they have 
left us. To enable us to get some of these additional details 
and to speak to each patient personally of the Gospel, we find 
it is necessary to devote an average of twenty minutes to each 
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dispensary patient. The fact that the work is limited to 
women and children has kept the numbers attending clinic 
small and made it possible for us to give the necessary time 
to each patient. (I might add that being merely a “married 
woman” of whom little seems expected by the home Board 
and not having a home constituency eager for large statistical 
returns I have not felt the necessity of building up a large 
clientele to justify my existence !) 

Through the registration of the patient we are able to 
disseminate considerable Christian literature. The sheet on 
which we record the patient’s registration number is another 
means of linking up the medical work with the whole work 
of the station. For this we use a tract gotten up by another 
member of the station, called “A Guide for Entering the 
Church.” This sheet, in addition to the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Ten Commandments in abbreviated 
form, gives a short, well-worded explanation of the object of 
our work and the location of each of the chapels in the field. 
Street posters on the prevention of plague and other literature 
of a purely medical nature, prominent among which is the 
tuberculosis calendar, have been used, but these have not 
proven the aid to the evangelistic side of our work that the 
“ Guide ” has. 

As helpers in the evangelistic side of the work, we have 
been training a class of women who are to he neither visiting 
nurses nor Bible-women in the usual seuse of the term, but 
are to combine something of the characteristics of both— 
“Apostles of the Gospel and Hygiene,” if you will allow so 
dignified and comprehensive a name for such a humble output ! 
These women are taught those elementary principles of 
hygiene and the care of children and the home which every 
European or American woman knows by intuition or, at 
least, through experience in her own home as a child. They 
are also taught the early recognition of infectious eye diseases 
and malignant growths. The greater portion of their in¬ 
struction, however, and the stress in their training is laid on 
Bible study and the development of Christian character. 
These women study three months each year and spend nine 
months in work. They are used (a) to get into intimate 
contact with the patients and their relatives who attend the 
clinics, thus forming links which enable them to (b) follow 
up the patients later by visits to their homes and villages, and 
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(c) forming in these villages, and with the help of patients 
whose co-operation has been won by former attentions, classes 
for instruction. In such classes the women are taught to read 
Romanized character, are given instruction in the Gospel and 
in the hygienic care of the house and children. 

To enable them to get into close touch with the out¬ 
patients we have at least two of these women students 
present on each dispensing day. After a short service lasting 
about one-half hour, the patients and their relatives are 
divided into two classes and a student is put in charge of each 
group. In one class are grouped those who have come for 
the first time and the instruction given them follows closely 
the outline given in the u Guide to Entering the Church,’ 1 
which the patient will receive when her history is taken. In 
the other group are placed those who are making return visits 
and already have some idea of the purpose of our chapels 
and work. This latter group is taught some lesson from the 
New Testament which we have outlined for the student, have 
helped her develop and heard her go over, point by point, 
on the preceding day. This grouping of the patients is only 
relative, of course. Chinese women do not “stay put” very 
readily and if a chance word from the other group captures 
their attention they immediately wander over to that group. 
The success of the grouping depends largely on the ability of 
the student in charge of the group to hold attention and 
interest. That ability in turn depends on, and comes with, 
experience and training and, still more, on her earnest desire 
to bring the women in her group to a personal belief in the 
Saviour whom she herself trusts and loves. 

The Sunday services also furnish another opportunity for 
contact with the patients. The city address of the patient 
has been obtained in the history. The city is divided into 
sections and a section is assigned to each student. Sunday 
morning the student visits all the present and former patients 
in that section, urging them to attend service, and teaches 
and explains to them the Golden Text of the Sunday 
school lesson. The seating space on the women’s side of 
the church is also divided into sections, each in charge of a 
student, and here she seats the women she has been able 
to gather in, keeping them from talking during the service 
proper aud holding them for Sunday school afterwards if 
possible. . 
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Special occasions, such as weddings and feasts in their 
homes or at their clan halls, give the students a further 
opportunity for impressing Christian teachings on our 
patients. 

But it is the work of these students in distant villages 
during the nine months when they are free from study, that 
has netted most in changing the lives and homes of the 
patients. Often the patient herself cannot give the student 
room in her crowded home, but room is found for her in the 
family of a Christian in the same village. By this work the 
majority of the women who are members of our country 
chapels have been brought iu and the value of the work 
cannot be reckoned wholly by the number of members. Many 
a woman in our six districts whose home, it may be, is too 
far distant for church attendance or whose husband, perhaps, 
will not allow her to join the church, is, each night, opening 
a little the solid wooden shutter which formerly shut up 
completely the window of her sleeping room, is washing her 
children’s hands and the fruit they eat in hot water before 
each meal, and is teaching them before they eat it to recite 
with her the simple little “thanks before food” which these 
women students have taught her. 

Just as in the medical work the evangelistic aim is 
prominent, iu the evangelistic work of the station the medical 
has a place. Each year a Conference is held for all the 
Church officers and Mission employees, a general evangelistic 
rally. Last year we seized this opportunity and gave them 
three talks on medical subjects. The talks on Prevention of 
Infection by Intestinal Parasites and Tuberculosis were well 
received, but the talk on Malaria seemed to arouse the greatest 
enthusiasm. Several would-be druggists and doctors among 
our church officers were greatly interested in the life history 
of the mosquito and in the method of giving quinine based 
upon the development of the malarial organism. The charts 
and posters given in the Journal of this Association some 
months ago and some sent us by physicians in America were 
copied or adapted and used as a medical exhibit. We took as 
our slogan for these talks “Prevention is better than cure.” 
And so thoroughly was the Chinese equivalent of this slogan 
drilled into the minds of our delegates that, much to our 
amazement, it was made a part of the Beuedictiou at the close 
of the Conference! 
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Among the. problems which came up for solution in this 
virgin field were (i) the medical care of the men who came 
begging for treatment. This problem we talked over with 
church officers from various parts of the field and, by their 
advice and our own inclination, the work was limited to 
women and children. We were brought to this solution of 
the problem (a) because it was in keeping with Chinese 
custom ; ( b ) because of the limitations of the physician’s 
strength ; and, most important of all, (r) because we felt that 
it was only with the women and children we could have that 
close contact which would enable us to accomplish our evangel¬ 
istic aim. 

Another problem was the arrangement of hours. We 
soon found that there was a clash between our preconceived 
notions, gained from hospital experience at home, of strict 
adherence to hours of beginning and closing work and the 
Chinese idea of relating their attendance to the time of eating 
rice or the distance to be travelled. 

We have solved this by conforming as nearly as possible 
to the Chinese custom. Our own hours for eating were 
changed to agree with the Chinese schedule. The forenoon 
dispensary hour differs in mid-winter by more than an hour 
from that of mid-summer. The degree with which the 
heiuousness of the offense of breaking over our fixed hours is 
impressed upon the patient who errs, in spite of these adjust¬ 
ments, depends upon the distance she has had to travel and 
whether she is making a first or return visit. 

A third problem, the most difficult of all, was the matter 
of charges as it affected the evangelistic side of the work. 
We started with the principle that pauperization was a 
hindrance to the making of whole-hearted, faithful Christians. 
Our Chinese advisers could not wholly see with us “eye to 
eye” in this matter. They had the old Buddhistic idea of 
good works as shown in alms to the poor and its power to 
attract adherents. Two or three were bold enough to voice 
the idea that the church members, at least, should have free 
medicines and treatment because we were all “one brother¬ 
hood.” Notwithstanding this we decided not to pauperize 
but to charge as much as the means of the community would 
warrant. We made this decision although we realized that 
it would cut down the number of those who heard the Gospel 
through this evangelizing agency, and we did it because we 
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believed that the establishment of the work on right principles 
and the intensive cultivation of a few would do more toward 
realizing the evangelistic aim of our station thau treating large 
numbers without such cultivation. 


The Post Office as an Evangelistic Agency 

JAMES A. HEAL. 

m N these days the thoughts of all men are tinned to military 
affairs and everyone is interested in the composition of 
armies, the duties assigned to each corps, each working 
out its own individual affairs but as part of one great 
whole. All with one purpose in view, interacting and inter¬ 
locking in multitudinous ways, but carrying out the plan of 
the one in comtnaud, working and suffering and hoping for 
the day of the completion of the great task and the glory of 
victory. 

The Christian Church iu all its manifold activities is the 
army of God doing warfare for the souls of men. Evangelistic 
work is one of its many divisions, sub-divided again into many 
regiments. In the homelands it has long been known that 
special classes can best be reached by those who work entirely 
amongst them, making such arrangements as experience shows 
to be best adapted to that class, for instance, Railway Missions, 
Police Missions, Coolies’ Missions, etc. In recent years China 
has inaugurated several up-to-date public services—Railways, 
Police, and what has become the great Postal Service. The 
International Postal Telegraph Christian Association has taken 
for its sphere of work the great army of men engaged iu these 
two services, and as the means of reaching them largely uses 
the Post Office itself. Readers of the Recorder know from 
personal experience of the widespread usefulness of the Chinese 
Postal Service, which is increasing iu number of offices, miles 
covered, and postal packets dealt with year by year. When 
our work began about ten years ago there were only a few over 
1,000 offices throughout the Empire, now there are about teu 
times as many : to be precise, up to October 31st, 1916, there 
were 8,528 offices on the list besides many other local offices iii 
the larger cities. To this number must be added 656 Telegraph 
offices which are under different management. So our 
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“parish” is now 9,184 offices scattered over the length and 
breadth of the land. To almost all we have sent, as soon as pos¬ 
sible after the office has been entered on the official list, a copy 
of the New Testament with a letter asking the men to carefully 
study the important truths therein contained, and offering to 
explain anything they fail to understand if they will write to 
the Association. 

For the last nine years we have also sent out each quarter 
an eight-page evangelistic magazine (bi-lingual > called The 
Gospel Mail , to every office on the list. When first published 
we found 1,500 copies more than sufficient, but this year we are 
printing 9,500 each quarter, which number barely goes round.. 
In response to these we receive many letters all of which are 
answered prayerfully and carefully. Two thousand personal 
letters have been received aud as many sent, practically all 
dealing with the claims of Christ. To our knowledge many 
have become enquirers and some have joined local churches. 
Only a few days ago I received a well-written English letter 
from a clerk with whom I have corresponded for some time, 
asking to be introduced to a mission in the large city to which 
he had been transferred as he wished “to be baptized as early 
as possible so as to be a true follower of Jesus.” 

The work is almost entirely seed-sowing, as indeed almost 
all evangelistic work is. We hear sometimes through fellow- 
missionaries of the influence of the Association upon the men 
in various districts. We urge them wherever possible to attend 
some local place of worship, but in many of the cities and towns 
where post offices are now opened, there are as yet no missions 
at work. We always desire to get them in touch with Chris¬ 
tian workers on the spot, and it would be a very great help if 
missionaries either at their stations or on itinerations would make 
a point of calling at the post aud telegraph offices and have 
friendly talks with the men. Christian literature is regularly 
sent out by post to every post and telegraph office in the 22 
provinces ; how much reaches its destination of course we 
cannot say, but a kindly enquiry occasionally or a few words 
of friendly exhortation might give the needed stimulus to some 
who might otherwise consign it to the wastepaper basket. 

We have a roll of membership for those who desire to ally 
themselves with us, consisting of Prayer Union members (who 
must have already joined a Christian Church), associates (those 
who thus show their desire for Christian influence), and helpers 
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(any Christians outside the offices who desire to help on the 
work amongst the men). The chief idea of such a membership 
is that we are thus brought into more personal touch with those 
whose names and addresses we have enrolled and can write to 
them more freely. We should be glad if missionaries who 
come across interesting cases or meet with men to whom a 
personal letter or some of our literature might appeal, or know 
of Christian meu iu the services, would send particulars to the 
Association with names and addresses in Chinese. Also we 
would ask those having charge of schools or colleges from 
which young men leave to take up work in either of the two 
services, to send their names and offices to us and we shall 
endeavour to get iuto touch with them. Or in some of the 
larger cities could not missionaries arrange some kind of Bible 
study class in English or Chinese for these men? If approached 
in a friendly way and the class arranged to suit the hour 
convenient for their duties, I feel sure they would respond. 
This Association would always be glad to hear of such efforts 
and to wish them God-speed. 


The Special Week of Evangelism 

A. L. WARNSHUIS, 

T iHE Special Week of Evangelism has been widely observed. 
Reports are coming in from all the provinces and 
from churches of all denominations. It is still too 
early to attempt to summarize these reports, or to draw 
any conclusions; but the following extracts from report letters 
will suggest the character of the work that has been done and 
also the large results secured where the aim of the Week was 
understood and adequate preparation made. 

In Peking it was decided to hold the meetings separately, 
there being no convenient place for a union meeting. The 
Methodist pastors in the city decided to prepare in the follow¬ 
ing way: 

“ i. That beginning with the first of January all pastors 
should use the same subjects in preaching and that they should be 
with the one idea of arousing the membership to work. 

“2. On the 15th of December, all the nightly Bible classes 
that are held lu the city began the study of the Book of Acts. 
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“3. In each church a book was provided for those who would 
be willing to do personal work, who were asked to sign their names. 
If they were able to lead group meetings they were to do so; if 
they could talk to individuals they were to do so ; if they could do 
nothing but invite people to come to meetings, they were to do this. 

“4. All those who were willing to do personal work were 
asked to join a personal workers’ class that met once a week for a 
month before the meetings. At least two hundred joined this class. 

“5. The meetiugs were announced every Sunday in each 
church and special prayers were asked for the meetings and special 
prayers were offered. 

“6. A weekly meeting of the pastors was held, to see that the 
details were all worked out in the various churches. It was decided 
to hold two large night meetings and a great number of group 
meetings during the day. From among those who had signed for 
personal work, leaders were assigned to the group meetings. The 
same person was always responsible for the same place. The 
success of the meetings at each place was dependent on the leader, 
and every night in the big meeting the number of people who had 
attended each group meeting was announced, so that the growth of 
these meetings was stimulated. 

“ 7. We planned to get some distinguished leader to come and 
help us, but no one could be obtained, so we were obliged to depend 
upon local talent; that Is, Rev. Tin Fang preached in one place and 
Rev. G. T- Davis in the other. 

“ During the week of special meetings 275 meetings were held; 
some of these were very long and lasted five hours, spread out 
through several rooms. By a fairly careful count there were 33,400 
present at these meetings and 1,487 people expressed a desire to 
become Christians and went forward to the altar or were talked 
with personally. One church with a membership of 180 had 252 
people doing personal work on the last day. Up to the present 369 
people have been found worthy to be taken on probation. 

“ Duriug the week 30,000 pieces of literature were given away. 
We did not have street meetiugs, but depended entirely on the 
group meetiugs. The members went from house to house in¬ 
viting their friends and neighbours. By this means all the people, 
except in a very few cases, were known by the people who invited 
them, and it will be easy to follow them up. 

“The great result was that the members found they could 
really do something , and they are all anxious for a similar meeting 
next year, 

“ In the night services each church was assigned a place in 
the big hall, and when the meeting commenced everyone could tell 
at a glance whether the churches had taken all the space allotted 
to them. In regard to advertising, we had a very capable com¬ 
mittee that worked out a series of postcards and sent them to 
prominent officials and merchants. A great many people whom it 
would have been impossible to visit personally came because of the 
persistence of the cards. One merchant after he had received three 
cards thought it was time to go and see what was wanted of him. 
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“ In regard to follow-up work : the group meetings are being 
held once a week ; in addition we have special meetings every 
Saturday night for the new converts and they are divided into 
classes ; the same thing is done on Sunday mornings. Then we 
have several men who are devoting most of their time to calling on 
the new converts, as well as several women. 

44 We face a tremendous difficulty now, which is that our 
church buildings were entirely inadequate before these meetings 
and uow we are simply crowded out of house and home ; every¬ 
thing is full, as we are trying for the next few months to do every¬ 
thing possible to cultivate the new members and train them in 
various classes. 

“ Many of our leading men, like the Director of the Telephone 
Office in the southern city, have been interested but have never 
done any active work; this time the Director was so stirred up 
that he brought about thirty men from his office every night, and 
most of them have decided to become Christians. 

“ Several of our business men gave all their time for the week 
and did not go near their shop or office. But now many of our 
leaders realize that they themselves can win people to Christ. As 
one man said, 1 At last I have reached the point where, if I should 
die to-night, I could go gladly for I have not been idle.’ ” 

Hengchowfu , Hunan , reports large blessings, and has 
demonstrated the results of long, careful preparation as de¬ 
scribed in the following letter : 

“Preparation was begun in October at the station’s annual 
Bible Convention, which is open to all believers from city and 
country fields. Through the representatives present, every one 
of our congregations would learn of the nation-wide movement, 
its purposes, and methods. An outline translation in Chinese, 
with Scripture texts, of 1 Studies for Personal Workers,’ by 
Howard Agnew Johnston, was made available for all who would 
use it, and normal class sessions attended by all the Chinese 
preachers were held. Our twenty Chinese preachers or evangelists 
were strongly urged to teach one lesson every week to their 
people, till the opening of the Special Week. In the city the 
regular mid-week prayer-meeting was made a personal workers’ 
training class for all believers, both men and women. This was 
a union meeting of the two Presbyterian congregations, and for 
the entire fifteen weeks had a splendid attendance. Prayer was 
made an important feature of these meetings. From the end of 
October, every Sabbath sermon was one of a series on the duty 
and privilege of soul-winning. All along it was urged that during 
the Special Week the emphasis should be put on work for 
acquaintances, and work in homes, rather than street work or 
door-to-door visitation. This was not meant to exclude work for 
any non-Christian, but it was felt that the supreme thing was to 
reach those already In touch with the Church or with Christians. 
Hence no territory was assigned to anyone, leaving each free to 
enter the most natural openings. Dong in advance every Chris- 
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tian was urged to write down a list of persons for whom he 
expected to work during the Special Week, and to be daily- 
praying for them. 

“Some Chinese leaflets received from the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee were printed on a single folder and every Christian supplied 
with one copy for his own personal use. There were three: (i) 
Christianity is God’s plan for reforming the world (with five 
headings); (2) the order of presenting the doctrines of man, God, 
and salvation (with three headings); (3) the exposition of John 
3:16 (under five headings, with their Scripture texts). All were 
urged to master the contents of this folder, especially section III, 
and to use the material in their testimony. This was called ‘The 
Witness Sheet.’ 

“A call was issued for volunteers to open their homes for 
neighborhood prayer-meetings. The meetings were for Christians 
only, and solely for prayer, not even a Scripture lesson or hymn 
being used. Meetings were held at eleven houses, in as many 
sections of the city. They were well attended, the numbers on 
Saturday night being as many or more than on the first night. 
Uniform printed prayer topics were provided for these meetings. 
At the start of the Special Week every Christian who would agree 
to use one, was provided with a card having four topics and 
sufficient blank space for recording: (1) the worker’s name; (2) 
names of persons with whom he worked in their homes; (3) names 
of persons who promised to accept Christ as Saviour; (4) other 
important items. Supplies of the Witness Sheet and Prayer Topics 
were sent to all of the out*stations. 

“ During the Special Week, fifty-seven Christians, not in 
church employ (thirty-nine men, eighteen women), used workers’ 
cards. This is about 74 per cent of the entire baptized member¬ 
ship. The names of 316 persons were entered on their cards. 
There were other Christians who did work but did not hand in 
workers’ cards. Each day during the Special Week a oue-hour 
prayer meeting for Christians was held. Besides prayer, the object 
of this meeting was to report experiences. Both at the beginning 
and the close of this meeting, every day, ‘ Must I go—and empty- 
handed,’ was sung. The only other hymn used in these meetings 
was, * Bringing in the Sheaves.’ These meetings were an effective 
dynamic for the services of the week. There was no other or¬ 
ganization ; each person working where and as opportunity afforded, 
except that they were encouraged to go in pairs. The message 
used has been referred to above. literature was not distributed, 
for a special reason. The aim w’as to throw the responsibility on 
personal testimony. It is so easy to be superficial in literature 
distribution and to shove off on to a tract the responsibility that 
belongs on the lips. So for this Special Week, the temptation was 
avoided. Persons who became interested were later provided with 
literature. 

“Sunday afternoon, February 4th, was held the only meeting 
for non-Christians. It was advertised only by personal invitation, 
and was a ‘ Decision Meeting.’ The attendance must have ex¬ 
ceeded six or seven hundred. Instead of any sermon or talks 
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there were simply a number of Chinese testimonies, bow and why 
the speaker believed in Jesus. After these, the appeal was made 
for those ready to confess Jesus as Saviour, to stand up, and also 
to have their names recorded before they left the building. One 
hundred and thirty-seven persons had their names recorded. 

“ Briefly, the immediately apparent results are, deepened 
interest on the part of the Christians, the restoration of some who 
had fallen away, and greatly increased attendance at the regular 
services of the Church. At least nine or ten permanent neighbor¬ 
hood prayer-meetings have been started, which will meet at least 
once a week. The call for them came chiefly from Chinese Chris¬ 
tians themselves. 

“ Continuation work. I think the value of such work de¬ 
pends, to a very large degree, upon the follow-up efforts. If Chris¬ 
tians feel that they are only to exert themselves on special dates, 
it will be disastrous. We are striving to have every convert per¬ 
manently enrolled in each of two classes: (i) regular Sabbath 
school class: (2) mid-week evening Bible study and catechism class. 
Every convert will be put on the list of some Christian, who will 
be expected to visit him in his home at least weekly. The use of 
workers’ cards will be continued, each worker to hand in his card 
at the end of each month.” 

Another letter from the same city says : 

“One of the most notable features has been the prominence 
of the family. It has been touching to see men concerned about 
their wives, their daughters, or daughters-in-law. A large majority 
of our women who are learning to read are being taught by their 
husbands. It has been splendid to see the people working for 
their own brothers and sisters, wives, husbands, parents, and 
children. One member with his wife is rejoicing that all of his 
wife’s sisters and brothers with their husbands or wives, and the 
old mother, are now genuine enquirers.” 

From a Sunning , Kwangtung , report: 

“ A restaurant proprietor in our congregation arranged meet¬ 
ings in his shop, and was gratified to have thirty of his employees 
ask to be admitted to Bible classes ..... The effect on the Church 
has been excellent. New enthusiasn and sense of corporate 
responsibility. Many members did their first bit of public work 
and discovered gifts which they have not supposed they possessed. 
There was a decided deepening of the religious life.” 

From Hongkong: 

4 ‘The zeal and enterprise of our Eon don Missionary Society 
(and I believe also of other) churches were beyond praise. Our 
people entered fully and heartily into the spirit of the movement 
and were carried forward by the impetus imparted by weeks of 
preparation. 

44 Remarkable enthusiasm was stirred up in the churches 
beyond anything that could be recorded in my previous experience 
extending over thirty-seven years.” 
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From Kansu: 

Most of otir members, men and women, took part, the notable 
exceptions being one or two whose spiritual life has been cold for 
some time. Those willing to help were divided into seven bands, 
which after prayer together went off to visit different districts 
of both city and country. We believe that most parts of the 
city have been reached, in many cases by house-to-house visitation. 
We have also visited all the villages within a radius of about 
fifteen li, numbering about sixty, preaching from house to house, 
selling Scripture portions and distributing tracts. Over 1,900 
portions have been sold, and the tracts must number several 
thousand. The weather has been ideally perfect, and the workers 
have shown great keenness.” 

From Tsinan , Shantung: 

“ One of the greatest blessings resulting from the meetings 
was the new inspiration and joy found by the workers in the 
meetings. The work was so different from the lonely work of the 
individual. The foreigners and Cbiuese formed some very fine 
ties of friendship, being together so much in the work.” 

From Hangchow , Chekiang: 

“The men are about fifty per cent of the ones actually 
resident in the field; the women about twelve per cent. Quite a 
few T of our men have their families elsewhere and go home at 
this time of the year. 

“Immediate effects: (1) An awakening on the part of the 
Christians greater than ever before to their personal responsibility 
for the spread of the Gospel. (2) A great joy from consciousness 
of service done. (3) A realization on the part of the evangelists 
of the latent force in a group of ordinary Christians. 

“It has been the most encouraging thing I have encountered 
in the country work in my own field in many years.” 

From Shanghai: 

“The report of the work done in our field during the week of 
evangelistic effort is not complete but it has surprised ns to find 
the number who were willing to accept ‘the challenge of a definite 
task/ and we are making an effort to continue the distribution 
of the leaflets and to systematize the work more fully. 

“During the Week 66 men and 24 women distributed 39,895 
leaflets. 

“Our Presbyterian Cburcli at South Gate reports 25 men and 
41 women having promised to distribute 2,000 leaflets every week 
throughout this year.” 

From Soochow , Kiangsu : 

Tract distribution was arranged for. The first one, a calendar, 
was distributed so that every home received one. In all 50,000 
were distributed, and provided a fine opportunity for personal 
invitation. The city was thoroughly organized for this distribution 
in divisions by churches and then under the leaders and then 
by the Christians themselves. In the midst of the Week a second 
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distribution was made, and now three weeks later we are in the 
midst of the third distribution, making in all 150,000 tracts in the 
city-wide movement. Besides this there was a very marked effort 
to sell Bibles and Bible portions, be groups and individuals, for 
which I have tio statistics.” 

From Changsha , Hunan : 

“Our main purpose was not to get the chance passer-by, but people 
already connected with us through some member or some institution. 

“All classes came to our meetings, from the bottom to the top 
of society. I saw one man there who is a member of one of the 
great families of China. There was a good strong minority, at 
all events, of people of at least some education. 

"As regards our own church, this campaign is the greatest 
thing we have ever seen. The earnest work of at least 40 men, 
besides the great amount of invisible outside canvassing, is far 
beyond anything we have ever bad. It is like a dream come true. 
The very building looks twice as large as before, from the new place 
we feel it bound to take in the neighborhood, and lias already taken. 

* 1 Follow-up Work. We selected Wednesday, February 7th, 
for the first follow-up meetings : men and women to be asked to one 
meeting, but approached by different methods, (a) Men : of the 
674 cards signed in the meetings we took out 61 duplicates; then 
58 signed by women, and threw out two as too incomplete. This 
left 553 men’s addresses. 

“ Wednesday turned out to be about as bad a day as we have 
had all winter. Snow and rain and hail, wet streets and cold, a 
stiff north wind. We had a first meeting at 3 p.m. for those 
outside the city wall (about 80 men) and all the women. We 
were astonished when 36 men and 6 women came. 

“ During the first w’eek after the meeting a total of over 200 
new enquirers have been connected up with church workers. Our 
evangelistic workers plan to call at all addresses where we have 
not yet connected up. So we are not giving up those who have 
not yet come. Bible-women will also follow up the women. 

”1 should have said that we made a house-to-house canvass 
of all near neighbors, with our original invitation tickets. We 
may prove wrong, but we think we have made a new start iti our 
work with the neighborhood, with the real native stock of this 
place, and we hope to be never such strangers with them again.” 

There are some reports which show that the purpose of 
the Special Week was not clearly understood. A spasmodic 
effort to hold special meetings was made without adequate 
preparation and with uo effort to enlist the church-members 
in active service. The results were, of course, disappointing. 
Personal workers cannot be trained in a night, and a strong 
evangelistic movement cannot be arranged in a week. 

Other reports show that the experience of the Week has 
been teaching valuable lessons, as for example, the following 
from Fit chow , Kiangsi: 
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“ As to promoting all-the-year-round evangelism, I feel strongly 
that the first requirement is the development of a deep, genuine 
evangelistic spirit among our workers. With that there must be 
a widening of the general conception of the function of the Church. 
That its mission is to reach and transform the whole life of the 
community, and that this can be accomplished only as Christ gets 
a chance at people where they naturally live, must grip the 
consciousness of all of our workers. The majority of our churches 
seem to run on this program : inquirers study the catechism until 
they can prove themselves ready to join the church on trial; 
probationers study the doctrines of the church and attend services 
till they show themselves fit to join the church ; members come to 
church on Sundays and to prayer meeting once a week, and give to 
all church collections, and refrain from violating the Command¬ 
ments, and from other offences. But the membership has never 
been given anything to do to develop life. The Church isu’t or¬ 
ganized for activity. When we have churches that are at work to 
serve the life of the community we can have enough for our 
Christians to do to keep them from stagnating. The sense of a big 
job on hand is bound to drive a Christian to his knees.” 

From Chang chowfu^ Fukien : 

“At present the real solid work has to be done by the 
preacher and perhaps one or two who are willing to give him 
sane help. Our people have not been trained to take up work 
voluntarily and stick to it. 

“What I feel strongly is, that our one need above all else is a 
real awakening amongst the Christians to a sense of their respon¬ 
sibility for personal work. We want to turn some of the merely 
‘Christians’ into ‘live Christians.’ Many at present are not 
heathen, but yet are not Christian. At least the great facts like 
prayer, Bible study, personal service, mean at present little to 
them. I am convinced that we shall not make any big advance 
{here) till we do more aggressive work amongst the Christians. 
We also want more work done amongst the preachers; I feel 
strongly that at present we miss here the ‘ personal appeal ’ from 
the preachers, in their sermons. I have rarely heard the appeal to 
‘come out on the side of Christ and confess Him.’ The great 
appeal at present is to ‘ study the doctrine ’ : it is the doctrine 
rather than Christ , the Saviour from sin.” 

The deepest impression that remains after reading a large 
number of reports is that the fields in China are “ripe unto 
harvest.” The time has come for a great forward movement 
in evangelism. The church-members are willing and able to 
render effective service, if faithful leadership and helpful 
training be given. “The real secret of getting evangelistic 
efficiency out of the stated life of an ordinary congregation is 
in massing on unconverted neighbors the avowed determination 
of the whole fellowship, pastor and laymen, that they must 
come into the church. “ 
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Newspaper Evangelism during the Special Week. 

D. MACGILUVRAY. 


m N Hongkong five papers reproduced special articles. 
In the case of one paper a charge of #32 was made and 
in the case of the others, with the exception of the 
Great Light daily which inserted them free, a small 
charge was made. Approximately 9,000 copies were sent out 
each day, and the churches besides distributed 2,500. The 
articles evoked a lively newspaper discussion of Christianity. 

Moukden, The Tung San Sheng Kung Pao published 
one essay. Its ordinary circulation is 200 copies. There was 
special distribution by Christians. The Hsing Shih Pao with 
ordinary circulation of about 2,000 copies helped splendidly. 
The editor not only published the articles, but appointed a 
Chinese Christian to supply him with special reports from 
all over the province. This is the more remarkable because 
the editor is himself a Mohammedan. Being attacked for 
the course he took, he defended himself in his own columns 
on the ground that Christianity was “a serviceable piece of 
wood to hold up the falling house of China.” The Moukden 
Japanese paper published one essay. The Dairen paper owned 
by Japanese declined the articles. In Moukden a great stir 
was made; the Confucianists opened a campaign of three 
days’ lectures, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of the first moon, 
copying the Christian advertisement almost word for word. 

Shanghai . Five Shanghai papers published the articles 
free. When some outside places saw this, they changed their 
minds and also published the articles. 

Kirin. One paper inserted the eight articles and charged 
$22, but another inserted the articles free. These two papers 
have a combined circulation of 2,200. 

Hangchow. The editors of two papers agreed to co¬ 
operate, but when our articles appeared in Shanghai papers, 
they did not think well to use them in their own. But they 
are quite willing to publish exclusive articles on Christianity 
once a month. 


Kaifeng , Ho. The three dailies published all the eight 
articles free. The circulation is about 5,000 daily. Tetters of 
appreciation were received from the Military School and two 
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of the papers have expressed their willingness to insert similar 
articles in future. The papers were sent to missionaries in ten 
centres. 

Shaoshing . One of the Shaoshing daily papers published 
the eight articles free of charge, and will welcome similar 
articles in the future. 

Chefoo. Two of the principal papers in Chefoo published 
all the articles free of charge. These papers have a circulation 
of over 2,000 copies. 

Soochow. The chief daily papers of Soocbow were glad 
to publish all the articles. The circulation of the Shanghai 
papers was very large in Soochow also, and so by means of 
these two agencies the articles must have been read by many 
thousands of people. 

Changchow , Ku. The leading daily papers of the city 
published all the special articles and in other ways assisted 
the campaign. 

Reports from all places have not yet arrived, but much 
useful experience for a second effort of this kind has been 
accumulated, and the thanks of the Christian community of 
China are due to the numerous editors and publishers who 
extended to us the courtesy of their columns. 


Obituaries 


Rev. John Wright Davis, D.D., LL.D. 

T 1 HIS missionary evangelist, educator, translator, and writer 
was born at Salisbury, North Carolina, U. S. A., on July 
25th, 1849. He united with his home church at the age 
of seventeen, graduated at Davidson College two years 
later, speut one year in special study at the University of Virginia, 
graduated from the Union Theological Seminary of Virginia, in 1873, 
sailed in September of same year for China, located iu Soochow, 
was married to Miss Alice Schnmeker, December 4th, 1878, mother 
of John and Alice, his surviving children. Mrs. Davis died in 
U. S. A., March 10th, 1906 ; Dr. Davis died February 24th, 1917, 
at Soochow. 

By ancestry, he was American of the Scotch-Irish blend, 
sturdy and intellectually alert, 
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As a youth, he enjoyed the companionship of serious-minded 
instructors. His college record was brilliant, winning the life¬ 
long confidence of Professor Blake and his wife, who bequeathed 
to his care their savings for founding the Blake Hospital in his 
field. As a student of the Chinese language, he was careful and 
accurate; in dealing with the people he displayed such patience, tact, 
and fairness, that he early secured much needed mission property. 

He first made his mark as a preacher in the days of the 
“street chapel,“ theu, as a translator of the Dialect, became 
much esteemed. His gifts as a teacher emerged in training his 
own helpers and the younger missionaries. The degree of D.D. 
came from his Alma Mater in 1885, DUD. in 1908. While on 
furlough, he taught New Testament Greek in Columbia (S. C.) 
Theological Seminary, returning to China in 1902 to teach in a 
Theological Class at Soochow. This group of Chinese students 
was the nucleus of the Union Theological Seminary founded at 
Nanking, in 1905. Dr. Davis was the senior member of the faculty 
there and Professor of Theology until his resignation in May, 
1911. Returning to Soochow he built a chapel near the North 
Gate (Dzi Men) keeping busy to the limit of his strength, preach¬ 
ing, teaching and in literary work until his death. 

Space limits this sketch to a brief summary of bis life and 
labors. As a Calvinist from conviction more than by inheritance, 
his relentless logic allowed him no compromise with shallow 
thinking or sentimental opportunism. Truth to him was more 
precious tbau apparent success or popular applause. He was 
conservative, not from ignorance or prejudice, but from careful 
investigation and the impregnable assurance of personal experience. 
Duty always found him ready for hard work in the higher offices 
of Church or mission or in the lowliest service to his family, 
fellow missionaries, or the Chinese around him. In the domain 
of thought, he yielded to none ; in the sphere of action, he accepted 
the majority vote for or against him with undisturbed calmness. 
It was his rule to take daily bodily exercise, cultivate his mind, 
and discipline his soul. 

As a preacher, he grasped the fundamentals of faith, expressed 
them in simple language, illustrated vividly and appealed to the 
intelligence of his hearers, high or low. 

He impressed, even when he did not convince, his audience. 
As a teacher, he was painstaking and thoroughly prepared on 
every lesson; he furnished abundant information, but never 
undertook to supply a lack of brains or effort on the part of 
students. As a literary worker, the translation of the Scriptures 
was his most strenuous labor. He did much in Soochow 
Colloquial and some in the Wenli New Testament. 
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He published in Chinese, “The Art oi Preaching Briefly 
Explained,” “Gospel Hymns” with Annotations, a “ Tract on the 
Soul, ” and others. He left MSS. ready for the press—‘ * A Collection 
of Chinese Proverbs ”—and was at work on the History of the 
Mid-China Mission in English. Dr. Davis was also teacher of the 
largest Bible class that assembled annually at Mokanshan during 
the summer months. He was a man that did not “ dabble in 
diversities” but was always ready to do as many different sorts of 
things as he was sure that he could do and do well. 

In the bounds of his own mission, he was strict with himself 
but indulgent to his younger colleagues ,* he could work har¬ 
moniously on committees with men to whose views he was opposed, 
and for policies that he did not approve, provided that the 
mandate came from the majority. In the wider ranges of mission 
work, some thought him narrow and isolated, but those in his 
confidence knew that he had both respect and sympathy for 
consistent members of other denominations with a distaste for 
compromisers of any sort. Even those who differed with him 
loved him, for he was a lovable man. At his funeral, gathered 
many from all quarters to pay a tribute of respect. May his 
memory long abide. 

With tongue, pen, and life, he bore a consistent testimony to 
the Crucified Saviour and has gone to serve the Exalted Christ, 
his only Master. 

W. H. H. 


Rev. Robert Allen Haden 

Born at Keatchie, Louisiana, August 13th, 1865, baptized at 
fourteen, graduated from College 1890, Divinity School, 1891, came 
to China September, 1891, studied Chinese at Soochow and Chin* 
kiaug, was pioneer at Wusih and Kiangyiu. Unusually successful 
in winning and teaching groups of inquirers, a tireless worker and 
explorer of new fields, he founded a number of churches. On 
return voyage to join his family, he was lost at sea on the 17th 
of February in efforts to rescue fellow passengers. 

“ He saved others, himself he could not save.” 
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Mrs. Alice Carter Gleysteen 

C. H. FBNN 

The North China Mission of the American Presbyterian 
Church, North, has again been called upon to mourn the loss of 
one of its most valued members, Mrs. Alice Carter Gleysteen, 
who died in Peking, Monday, February 12th. As Miss Alice 
Carter she was born in Montclair, New Jersey, May 21st, 
1875. She came to China in 1903, having been, for mauy 
years, a devoted student of missions, having formed the personal 
acquaintance of many missionaries through the proximity of her 
home in Montclair to New York City, and having taken a special 
interest in China and the great work of evangelizing China’s 
millions. She had been a constant visitor to the office of the 
Foreign Mission Board in quest of the very latest and fullest 
information, both for herself and for the Mission Bands and Study 
Classes for which she was responsible in her home town and church 
and presbytery. On her way to the field she spent some time in 
Korea studying the wonderfully successful missionary policy there 
in vogue. Never has our mission seen a more devoted and faithful 
student of the language, her three years’ course being completed 
promptly within three years of residence in Peking, a rare accom¬ 
plishment. 

Friends she already had among us before her arrival, and most 
successful was she in keeping them and winning more, hike her 
close friend, the late Miss Grace Newton, for whom she so recently 
prepared the beautiful memorial published in the Recorder, she 
had a notable capacity for friendship, and we to whom she most 
revealed it thought ourselves indeed happy. Her abounding hospi¬ 
tality reached beyond the mission to the many strangers within our 
gates, while her gracious motherliness extended its arms beyond her 
own children to the Chinese boys in “ Truth Hall.” In this large 
school tinder the superintendence of Mr. Gleysteen, she also gave 
many hours to teaching, and exhibited her characteristic faithful¬ 
ness aud accuracy in the keeping of accounts, not merely of the 
school’s expenses but also of extensive building operations. 

It was these last qualities, combined with unusual insight into 
human character, ideal relations, and real values, that made Mrs. 
Gleysteen one of the wisest counsellors the mission has ever 
numbered among its members. Whether in statiou or in mission, 
whether in things temporal or things spiritual, she was almost 
invariably right; and many a mission problem has found a happy 
solution in a quiet suggestion from her, while many another 
problem, of a financial nature, has been solved by her generous use 
of private means. 
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But perhaps the characteristic for which Mrs. Gleysteen will be 
best remembered among us is her beautiful serenity. The annoy¬ 
ance of defective hearing, the care and discipline of children, the 
inevitable irritations of housekeeping and missionary work, the 
endurance of severe pain,—none of these things could seriously 
ruffle the calm serenity of her spirit, the consummate fruit and 
evidence of the faith and love which filled her heart and enabled 
her to “bear all things, believe all things, hope all things, endure 
all things.” She lived the life hid with Christ in God. She bore 
the image of the Master in her face; and in all her ways, as she 
went in and out among us, she adorned the doctrine of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Mrs. Tseng Lai-sun 

The oldest and one of the most respected of the Chinese 
Christians, Mrs. Tseng Lai-sun, passed away at her residence, 
ii Boone Road, Shanghai, on January 17th, at the advanced age of 
ninety-two years. Born in Java in 1825, she came, as a young 
girl, under the influence of Miss Aldersay, a devoted English 
missionary working in Surabaya. Desiring to become a Christian, 
she had to face much persecution from her relatives. In 1841 she 
was taken to Batavia, where she was baptized by Dr. Medhurst of 
the London Mission. 

On the opening of the northern ports, Miss Aldersay came to 
Ningpo and started the first girls’ mission boarding school in China. 
The future Mrs. Tseng accompanied her as her first pupil and 
adviser in things Chinese. For seventy-six years Mrs. Tseng lived 
an earnest and consistent Christian life. She devoted much of her 
time to the advancement of the education of Chinese girls, in giving 
help to the needy. She and her husband were among the first 
students to be sent by the Chinese Government to America, and 
subsequently Mr. Tseng became secretary and interpreter to Viceroy 
Li Hung-chang. Two of her daughters were educated in England, 
and afterwards became well-known in Shanghai as Mrs. N. P. 
Anderson and Mrs. Buchanan. Mr. Spencer T. Lai-sun, who died 
recently, was one of her sons. 

The funeral service in the house was conducted by the Rev. 
H. N. Woo, of the American Church Mission, himself eighty-two 
years of age, and a friend for fifty years of the deceased. The cere¬ 
mony at the graveside was conducted by the Rev. C. E. Darwent, 
of the Union Church. Mrs. Tseng Lai-sun had been a member of 
the Church from its earliest days, her name appearing third on 
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the Church roll. The large number of foreign and Chinese friends, 
and the profusion of beautiful wreaths, bore eloquent testimony to 
the great regard in which Mrs. Tseng Lai-suu was held, and Mr. 
Darwent in very appropriate words gave expression to this esteem. 



R3 IS # DU. Kev to the Gospel Narrative by J. P. Norris, D.D formerly 
Archdeacon and Canon of Bristol. Translated into Chinese by Frank 
L . Norris, D.D., Bishop in North China , and John N. Hsu. Published 
by the Church Literature Committee of The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
by the help of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge , London. 
To be obtained from the Bookroom Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui , Peking 
or Hankozv, and from the Bookroom , St. John's University, Shanghai. 
Price jo cts. 

Fifty years ago the original of this book was published in 
English by the father of Bishop Norris who lias now translated 
it into Chinese. 

The opening chapter is a scholarly review of ancient testimony 
to the authenticity of the gospel narratives. Tacitus and Pliny, 
Chrysostom and Justin Martyr are cited to prove the credibility of 
the sacred writings. The second chapter discusses the internal 
character of the gospels and the succeeding chapters are a harmony 
of the gospels in narrative form which makes easy and pleasant 
reading. The third part of the book contains valuable notes on 
several interesting questions arising out of the study of the words 
and works of the Christ, and concludes with a chronological table 
of the events recorded in the four books. 

The translation of the book must have been a labour of love 
to the author. The style is easy Wenli, very lucid atid smooth. 
The book is well printed on white mao-pieu paper and its concise 
statement of the sequence of events in the life of our Lord renders 
it a valuaole possession to any well-read Christian or tboughful 
student of religion. 


J. D. 


Gleanings from Theological Magazines and Literature. By G. G. 

Warren. 

A little while ago a friend who was staying with me for a few 
days left a memento which will indeed make his visit remembered. 
It was a little book as regards size, but it is one of the exemplifica¬ 
tions of the saying that tells of “ valuable goods wrapped in small 
parcels.” 

Prof. H. E. Fosdick’s, “The Meaning of Prayer” is published 
by the Westminster Press, Philadelphia. A short Introduction by 
J. R. Mott, as one would expect, picks out the best thing in the 
book. “ Prof. Fosdick’s treatment of the subject .... show's clear 
recognition of the simple and central fact... .that prayer is something 
the reality and power of which can be verified only by praying.” 
The best thing in this book is that part of it consists of actual 
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prayers. A reader of the book can hardly help praying these 
prayers. I have a few books of prayers on my shelves; also a few 
about prayer. The advantage of “The Meaning of Prayer” is that 
it combines the two. 

The arrangement of the book is such as to make it a manual 
of Bible study, on very much the same plan as Prof. Hogg's 
“Message of the Kingdom.” There is a daily reading on some 
aspect of prayer for a week ; this always contains a few verses of 
Scripture, a brief (but very helpful) comment, and closes with a 
quoted prayer. Then the readings of the week are the subject of 
longer comment—these weekly summaries occupy nearly half the 
book. This summary is followed by about a page of “Suggestions 
for Thought and Discussion.” The ten topics for the weeks of 
study are The naturalness of prayer ; Prayer as communion with 
God; God’s care for the individual; Prayer and the goodness of 
God; Hindrances and difficulties; Prayer and the reign of law; 
Unanswered prayer; Prayer as dominant desire; Prayer as a battle¬ 
field ; Unselfishness in prayer. 

The turn for epigrammatic writing which Prof. Fosdick has, 
tempts a reviewer to quote, e.g., “Hunger never could have persisted 
without food, nor breathing without air, nor intellectual life 
without truth, nor prayer without God. Burke said that it was 
difficult to press an indictment against a nation. It is far more 
difficult to sustain a charge against all mankind” (p. 13). A 
comment on the reading from the Parable of the Prodigal Son: 
“ Note the change from ‘ Give me ’ to ‘ Make me' ” (p. 24). “ ‘If 

thou knewest the gift of God . . . thou wouldest have asked.' 
(John 4:10)” (p. 67). “We have turned the parables of Jesus in 
the fifteenth chapter of Luke upside down. According to our 
attitude in prayer, the shepherd is lost, and the sheep have gone 
out on the mountainside to hunt for him” (p. 88). “The new 
knowledge of the universe has made their childish thoughts of God 
inadequate, and instead of getting a worthier and larger idea of 
God to meet the need, they give up all vital thought about God 
whatever” (p. 98). 

The prayers quoted are from all ages of the Church, and 
from all types of writers. Some of them are especially beautiful. 
Personally, I could wish that all the prayers had been mellowed 
with age. The modern prayers quoted strike me as more likely to 
fade than to mellow under the changes wrought by time. The 
prayers not quoted are, of course, the vast majority. But I have 
been wondering why no quotation comes from incomparably the 
greatest collection of prayers in Christian Literature: “The 
Book of Common Prayer”; why Trench’s sonnet on prayer should 
be given as a prayer (I cannot manage to pray that) and nothing 
of Chas. Wesley; and above all why there is no mention of the 
prayers that are even more beautiful and more fitting to our needs 
than the collects of the Anglican Prayer Book—the twelve or 
thirteen prayers to be found scattered in the writings of St. Paul. 
The book that has influenced my praying more than any other is 
an exposition of those prayers: “The Prayers of St. Paul,” by 
Dr. W. B. Pope, published by the Wesleyan Methodist Book Room. 
The careful exegesis of every sentence, of almost every word of those 
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prayers is couched in language so beautiful that the language of 
the Bible itself, which is frequently quoted makes no break in the 
rhythm. Perhaps my partiality is partly due to the fact that I 
heard some of the expositions from Dr. Pope himself. The 
memory of his lectures is ever fragrant because of the opening 
ceremony. He was always in his chair when we reached the 
class room (which, by the way, had been built originally for the 
College Cbapel). When we had taken our places, he rose and in 
three or four sentences “ collected ” the thoughts he w r as going to 
give us—very often, collected them in the very language of St. 
Paul’s prayers. I have never heard any other man who could pray 
extempore with the brevity and beauty one finds in the collects of 
the Anglican Prayer Book. For many years, I have used some or, 
at times, all of St. Paul’s Prayers daily, for myself, for my family, 
for friends, or for the churches to which I minister. 

“To which end, we also pray that our God may count (us) 
worthy of (our) calling and fulfil every good pleasure of goodness 
and every work of faith with power; that the name of our Eord 
Jesus may be glorified in (us) and (we) in Him, according to the 
grace of our God and the Eord Jesus Christ.” 


Social Evangelism, By Harry F. Ward. (Library of Christian Prog - 
ress.) Missionary Education Movement of the U. S. and Canada. N. Y. 
1915. Pp. 145. On order by the Mission Book Co. $1.20 Mex. 

This is a book that, whether one is interested in social service 
or not, every evangelistic missionary—and all real missionaries are 
that—should read. Its primary emphasis is on evangelism, and 
its absorbing interest lies in the way in which the reader’s idea of 
the meaning of evangelism expands as he reads on through the 
book. Evangelize not only the individual but his environment,— 
for such evangelizing not only makes it easier for the Christians to 
be strong by lessening surrounding temptations and discourage¬ 
ments such as social vice, drink, lack of employment, etc., but 
helps to create a far stronger Christian character in the individual 
Christians. “The man who is made Christian in all his out- 
reachings and then set to work as a transforming social power, is 
a vastly more effective being than the man who becomes Christian 
merely in bis intellectual or emotional life.” 

The message of the book for us in China is even more urgent 
than for the workers at home for whom it was primarily written. 
For here the environment of our Cbristiau communities is not only 
full of the ordinary temptations such as are common in Christian 
lands, but there is the awful and constant downpull into the black 
maelstrom of heathendom. There are the stupid superstitious, 
the fathomless ignorance of all laws of health, the strangling web 
of family relationships, the pitiful poverty, together with the 
increasing growth of threateningly oppressive industrial conditions. 
All these things and many more demand action on the part of 
Christians. The creation of a strong Chinese Church demands the 
complete uplift of the Church’s environment. “ Every evangelistic 
effort,” says Dr. Ward, “should find its climax in calling men to 
dedicate their lives in concrete service to the community, to live 
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the life of God among their fellows. It is quite obvious that we 
cannot Christianize men thoroughly unless we Christianize the 
conditions that so largely influence men. We must seek to remove 
the conditions that wreck men, as well as endeavor to reclaim 
them.” 

For the sake of the tremendous need that exists in Chinese 
non-Christian society, and of the tremendous responsibility toward 
that society now lying upon the Chinese Church, every missionary 
should stir up his own soul to face the problem of social 
evangelism. The careful reading of Dr. Ward’s book will help us 
all to answer the questions which such a self-examination will 
raise : "Am I giving social service its proper emphasis ? ” 41 Do 

I appreciate its immensely vital relation to evangelism?” f ‘Do I 
really understand the meaning of evangelism as Christ taught it 
in Matt. 25 :45? ” 

Mrs. Chas. T- Ogievie, 


Correspondence 


The Presbyterian Mission Press 
is desirous of finding the owner 
of a Hammond Typewriter placed 
in its care a few years ago and 
remaining uncalled for. 


KUI/ING SACRED CONCERT. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir;—A t the Sacred Con¬ 
cert to be given at Kuling this 
year, Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” 
will be sung. 

I have received the vocal and 
instrumental scores, and shall be 
glad to forward them to such 
'members of the choir and orchestra 
as purpose rendering help at the 
Coyicert and who wish to begin 
work on their parts. 

I wish to emphasize the rule 
of the Committee that copies 
may only be sent 011 the express 
understanding that in the event 
of the recipient being prevented 
from attending the rehearsals, 
his or her copy be returned for 
the use of some other singer. 
Only by adhering to this rule 


can we ensure having sufficient 
music for the chorus. 

The price is $1.00 for paper 
covers, and $1.30 for stiff boards; 
postage extra. 

Thanking you for kindly in¬ 
serting this notice, 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Wieson H. Geu.BR, 
Hon, Sec., Kuling Musical 
Association, 

Hopeh, March 13th, 1917. 

SEVEN USES OF COMPARATIVE 
REUGION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : — Test someone 
should think that I am entirely 
opposed to the study of Com¬ 
parative Religion because in the 
last Recorder I wrote about 
the Seven Snares of Comparative 
Religion, I hasten to say that 
there are many students of Com¬ 
parative Religion who do not 
fall into these snares. I can see 
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that such study has at least 
seven uses : — 

1. It shows that God has not 
left Himself without witness, 
among high or low. 

2. It shows man groping for 
the light. 

3. It shows man is a religious 
animal. He must have a re¬ 
ligion of some sort. 

4. It shows how man has 
erred and sought out may inven¬ 
tions, e.g,, deification of himself. 

5. It tells the story of the 
origin, growth, and development 
of Ethnic Religions, and some¬ 
times shows how they were cor¬ 
rupted or influenced by other 
faiths. 

6. It shows that apart from 
Christianity all other religions 
seek salvation by the works of 
the law. 

7. It shows the infinite superi¬ 
ority of Christianity and the 
uniqueness of Jesus Christ. 

Yours cordially, 

X. 

Shanghai, March 9th, 1917. 


god’s “wirreess” works. 
To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—In the earlier days of 
my praying parents,the one maga¬ 
zine which they took in regularly 
used to have paragraphs headed: 
“The Providence of God Illus¬ 
trated” or “Vindicated”; the 
paragraphs consisting of per¬ 
sonal testimonies on the subject. 
And in the spring of this year 
(1916) a remarkable incident 
occurred, which may be of great 
encouragement to all readers 
who are learning to form habits 
of intercession. Indeed, after 
all, it is such incidents as these 
that our congregations most 
need, and appreciate, as il¬ 
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lustrating any didactic or semi- 
philosophical discourses upon 
the duty and privilege of 
intercessory prayer. 

The reader must pardon all 
personal references, without 
which I could not tell my tale. 

Some seven or eight years ago, 
I paid a visit to Chinkiang, and 
was asked to speak on prayer- 
topics iu the fine Girls’ Boarding 
School there. This was followed 
by a series of letters to the 
school, with an English basis, 
and Chinese comments. And 
later I heard that these letters 
had been copied out, and were 
being circulated among Chinese 
students both in Japan and in 
the United States. This seemed 
to me a call to embody them, 
somewhat trimmed and polished, 
in a little book for intelligent 
young folks in their later teens. 
The result was the little volume 
entitled “Eet us Pray.” 

This rudimentary book called 
for one of deeper thought (as 
some of the reviewers iu Britain, 
India, and the Colonies sug¬ 
gested). And two years later, 
following a serious break-down 
from over-work, an earnest 
Christian friend promised to 
pray each early morn that I 
might be able to write this larger 
treatise. Entirely under the 
prayer-aid of that friend, during 
my months of convalescence, 
there was written, paragraph by 
paragraph, in my one unwearied 
hour before breakfast, the work 
known as “Prayer and the 
Human Problem.” 

The smaller work had fallen 
into the hands of a distinguished 
Irish novelist, son of a noble 
Congregational minister. He 
(Coulson Kernahau) scored its 
pages and made an index, for 
the book had made a great 
difference to him—as he related 
in a letter commending the larger 
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work to a foremost firm of British 
publishers. And now there has 
come to hand a remarkably fine 
article ou prayer introduced by 
a barrack-room chat, entitled 
“The Story of a Strange 
Prayer” {Sunday at Home , July 
1916), in which he himself tells 
au almost stranger story as to 
how he came to write it. 

He and I are friends by cor¬ 
respondence, of a very intermit¬ 
tent character. We have only 
met three times in all. But he 
has been on my prayer-list. 

Now, his story is that on a 
certain day of March, he seemed 
almost to hear my voice telling 
him to kneel down and pray ; 
and then write an article on 
prayer. He tells the readers 
that he is sending the article out 
to China, to learn what happened 
there, on that day in March. And 
X have sent him a copious reply. 

To summarize that reply. Two 
years ago there was delivered 
an address in a Killing prayer¬ 
meeting, which was afterwards 
published in the Recorder, 
Shanghai, and in several colon¬ 
ial magazines, in which I urged 
the formation of a world-wide 
Teague of Intercession, with an 
appropriate Prayer Manual, of a 
simpler and more general nature 
than the various denominational 
missionary prayer-manuals, so 
as to enlist and train far more 
than the present ten per cent or 
so of our home congregations in 
the intercessory army of God. 

Nothing definite came of this 
appeal. So an English “ Home 
Prayer Manual” was prepared, 
in consultation with my own 
sons and others. But that little 
work failed to obtain the backing 
of any large organization,—each 
of which, in Britain, had their 
own schemes. 

But in March this year, how¬ 
ever, on the acceptance of a 
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Chinese “ Home Prayer Manual” 
by the North and Central China 
R. T. S., one’s prayers were re¬ 
aroused for the home lauds, that 
someone of light and leading 
would write on prayer in some 
widely -circulating magazine. 

I must coufess that I had not 
my friend, Coulson Kernahan, 
definitely in view. And I am 
rather glad, now, that I had not ,* 
else the incident he relates might 
have been explained away by 
some as an instance of telepathy, 
pure and simple. Whereas, 
what I cannot but feel did really 
happen, was that my fervent 
prayers, offered in general, were, 
by higher hands than mine, 
“ switched ou” (if oue may use 
the expression) to the heart and 
soul of this notable British 
author. And that, doubtless, 
he also will feel to have been 
the case. 

One more instance, this, of the 
glorious fact which God’s inter¬ 
cessors have already learnt (and 
might learn more frequently if 
they were more truly prayerful) 
that God’s “wireless” really 
and truly works. 

Yours truly, 

W. Arthur Cornaby. 

Hankow. 

THE CHINESE “HASTINGS.” 
To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Dear Sir: — I have been 
honored by a request to review 
the Chinese “ Hastings ” in the 
pages of the Recorder. A 
mere glance at the new work with 
its shapely size, clear type, and 
excellent arrangement, shows 
that it is to occupy a position iu 
the library (“book cupboard” 
is perhaps a more correct word) 
of our Christian fellow-workers 
whose only language is Chinese, 
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that has no parallel on the 
book-shelves of those of us whose 
native language is a Western 
one. 

If I could turn back to the 
happy quiet of the ordinary mis¬ 
sionary's life that I lived amongst 
when I first came to China, I 
think that by another month or 
two I could write such an article 
on the Chinese “ Hastings” as 
the Editorial Board rightly feel 
should be found in the pages 
of the Recorder. With such 
scraps of time as can be grabbed 
for the purposes of serious study 
iu these days, I can only hope 
to write anything worth reading 
if the readers will wait two or, 
better still, three months. 

Meanwhile, of course, all Re- 
CORDER readers will have their 
own copy of the Chinese “ Hast¬ 
ings,” and will see to it that by 
hook or crook all their Chinese 
colleagues engaged in preaching 
shall have their copy. 


Mr. Carnegie has spent, and 
well spent, a good deal of money 
in endowing libraries. Here is 
a chance for men of more moder¬ 
ate means doing a work that is 
literally comparable to endowing 
libraries. For Chinese preachers 
a Chinese “Hastings ” is a 
library. Let no Chinese preacher 
be debarred from the treasures 
of this volume merely on the 
ground of the altogether incon¬ 
siderable price charged for it. 
The price is too high for under¬ 
paid men who find a difficulty in 
providing themselves and their 
families with food and clothing. 
Let missionaries in their annual 
meetings, deacons or stewards in 
their monthly meetings, face the 
question: Are we wisely expend¬ 
ing the funds at our disposal if 
the Chinese preachers find it 
impossible to procure a Chinese 
” Hastings” ? 

Yours truly, 

G. G. Warren. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL religious liberty* 

Since the last meeting of the 
Executive the time of your 
Chinese Secretary has beeu spent 
chiefly in Peking, in connection 
with the work of the Committee 


on Religious Liberty. This 
Committee was formed by reli¬ 
gious leaders of different faiths, 
in the early fall of 1916, and is 
commonly called the “Society 
for Religious Liberty (fH ^ |j| 
^ Acting in accordance 

with the decision of the Execu- 


*The above is a summary of the report presented by Rev. C, Y. Cheng, 
Chinese Secretary of the China Continuation Committee, to the Executive 
Committee of that body, at its meeting on March 1st, 1917. Mr. Cheng 
went to Peking with the permission of the Executive Committee. In their 
judgment, the account he here gives deserves general attention from the 
Christian forces in China. He weut in a private capacity and did not officially 
represent the Continuation Committee. In the opinion of the Committee, 
Mr. Cheng used his opportunity with great tact and skill, and has rendered 
valuable service. Upon hi9 arrival in Peking he was elected the Chairman of 
the Protestant section of the Committee on Religious Liberty. The struggle 
•which this Committee carries on is not ended and its success will require 
wide-spread moral and spiritual support. 


L. H. Roots. 
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live, as expressed at its thirteenth 
meeting, I left for the north on 
the 25th of November, last year. 
Immediately upon arrival I was 
brought into touch with both 
the work and the workers. 
With your kind permission, I 
shall now report very briefly 
what has been done in Peking 
as I have seen it during the past 
two months or more. 

The proposal to make Confu¬ 
cianism the State Religion of 
China was first presented before 
Parliament in Peking in 1913 by 
the well-known Confucianist, 
Dr. Ch’en Huan-chang ({JjjjSS) 
Dr. Ch’en has for years sought to 
revive Confucianism and make 
it a state religion. A Chinese 
44 Hanlin,” and a graduate from 
Columbia University, from which 
institution he later received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Dr. Ch’en represents the devout 
and conservative elements in 
China. He has studied both 
Confucianism and Christianity. 
Iu his essay f ‘K’ung Chiao Dun 
(?l Ifr),” Ur. Chen ascribes to 
Confucianism many of the great 
teachings for which Christianity 
stands, such as the fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, 
equality of men and women, 
universal peace, etc. 

In the autumn of 1913 Dr. 
Ch’en presented a petition to 
Parliament in Peking, in which 
he strongly urged that an article 
making Confucianism the state 
religion of China be inserted in 
the Constitution. At the same 
time a counter-movement was 
organized first by the Protestant 
Christians in Peking, and was 
later joined by representatives of 
other religious bodies. This 
counter - movement declared 
against the making of a state 
religion, and began a vigorous 
fight for religious liberty. 
Both movements received sup¬ 
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port in Parliament. After two 
or three months of parleying 
between the opposing sides, the 
late President, Yuan Shih-kai, 
issued a statement declaring that 
as China is composed of different 
races and men of different 
religious creeds, Confucianism 
should not be made the national 
religion of China. However, 
this did not decide the issue. 
Some members of Parliament 
endeavoured to satisfy the sup¬ 
porters of both movements by 
introducing into the tentative 
Constitution the sentence which 
is known as the 2nd clause of 
Article XIX, which provides 
that Confucian teaching be made 
the basis of moral instruction in 
all public elementary schools. 
This was a compromise which 
was meant to satisfy both sides, 
and really satisfied neither 1 
When, therefore, the tentative 
Constitution came up last fall 
for re-consideration and adoption 
as the permanent Constitution 
of the Chinese Republic, a 
chance was given for the renewal 
of the old fight. Those who 
believed strongly in the principle 
of religious liberty had an 
opportunity to fight for the 
removal of this objectionable 
clause. Those who wished to 
see Confucianism made the state 
religion of China had also the 
opportunity to fight for the 
insertion of a new article in the 
Constitution. 

The whole issue before Par* 
liament is not as simple as it at 
first appears. A large number 
of very intelligent aud influential 
men, among whom I believe we 
may number the present Presi¬ 
dent himself, would much prefer 
to have the matter of religion 
left out entirely from the Consti¬ 
tution. 

In Article XI of the Constitu¬ 
tion religious liberty is explicitly 
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granted to the people. This many 
deem to be sufficient. Other men 
think they see an inconsistency in 
the fact, that while Article XI 
guarantees religious liberty to the 
people, Clause 2 of Article XIX 
makes Confucianism the basis 
of moral instruction in the 
schools. Still others object to 
the insertion of this clause in 
the Constitution purely on edu¬ 
cational grounds. The little 
boys, they say, cannot master 
the classics and at the same 
time be trained in all the subjects 
of modern learning. Besides, if 
Confucianism is made the basis 
of moral instruction in the ele¬ 
mentary schools, it will neces¬ 
sarily mean that the moral 
instruction of the children will 
be limited. All the good teach¬ 
ings which are in other religions 
will be made secondary if not 
left out entirely. So you see 
the whole question becomes a 
very complicated one, and is 
being considered from many 
points of view. 

When I reached Peking the 
Society for Religious Liberty 
was already in existence. It 
included in its membership 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
Buddhists, and, later, representa¬ 
tives from the Greek Church, 
Mohammedans, Taoists, and men 
of no religious profession. The 
Protestants and Roman Catholics 
took the leading part in the whole 
movement. The Chairman of the 
Society is Mr. Hsii Ch’ien 
Vice-Minister in the Ministry of 
Justice, a member of the Chung 
Hua Sheng Rung Hui, Peking 
(Church of England Mission). 
A weekly conference was held in 
the Central Park and was attend¬ 
ed generally by about twenty-five 
to thirty persons. Resolutions 
were passed at these meetings 
from time to time,and the minutes 
were printed and circulated. 


A great deal was done by this 
body of men in entertaining and 
interviewing the members of 
Parliament. Over one hundred 
members of Parliament became 
members of this Society. Some 
two hundred other members 
expressed themselves as being 
sympathetic with the work, 
though for various political 
reasons they could not join the 
Society as members. 

For the sake of greater work¬ 
ing convenience and efficiency, 
the Society was divided into 
three sections one Protestant, 
another Roman Catholic, and a 
third consisting of representatives 
of all the other religions. Each 
section works separately and 
has separate meetings. The 
whole Society comes together 
for a weekly conference in the 
Central Park. Here reports are 
heard from each section, and 
future plans and prospects are 
discussed. 

Two audiences were granted 
by President Li Yuau-huug to 
the Society’s representatives. In 
these two interviews the Pres¬ 
ident appeared sympathetic but 
did not commit himself to any 
definite help that he could render. 

Now let me summarize briefly 
the work of the Protestant section 
of the Society. About 50 peti¬ 
tions and over 150 telegraphic 
messages were sent to the two 
Houses of Parliament from the 
Churches throughout China. 
These with one accord pleaded 
for the safeguarding of religious 
liberty and against the estab¬ 
lishment of a state religion. 
Over 40 telegrams, 90 express 
letters, 10,000 circular letters 
and 40,000 copies of printed 
matter were sent from Peking. 
Reports on the progress of the 
work were published from time 
to time. These had a mail 
circulation of from 200 to 300 
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copies. The eighteenth report 
was the last sent out before my 
leaving Peking. A number of 
articles upholding religious liber¬ 
ty in China were written by 
different members of Parliament. 
These have been sent to various 
parts of China and printed in a 
number of leading newspapers. 
The articles are dispassionate, 
fair, and convincing. 

The movement fortunately has 
not been embarrassed by want 
of funds. Over $700 was con¬ 
tributed to the Protestant section 
alone for its work. The sum of 
$800 was advanced to it by two 
Christian laymen in Peking. Of 
this amount $600 was later 
returned. The part which the 
Peking churches take in the 
work of the Protestant section is 
very large indeed. Each week 
the pastors and leaders meet for 
consultation and discussion. 
Many parts of Shansi, Honan, 
Chihli, Shantung, and Man¬ 
churia have been visited by the 
six leading pastors in Peking. 
The results of these visits were 
most encouraging. These pas¬ 
tors were willing to give up their 
owu local work, each taking a 
province to visit, and as a result 
they did a great work. Besides 
these Peking pastors there were 
four special representatives sent 
to the capital to do whatever 
they could there for the prop¬ 
aganda, Rev. Nieh Cheug-yi 
(31 jSJfe) a,,< * Mr - Ytin-yen, 
Ph.D. from theKiang- 

si churches, Rev. Hwang Sui- 
chiang (=g[ j$), representing 

the Hupeh and Hunan churches, 
and Rev. Yii Shih-lien 
from Shanghai, representing 
many churches in China. 

Throughout the objectives of 
the work have been (1) to arouse 
the Christian churches in China 
and other religious bodies to a 
keen interest and an active co¬ 
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operation in the movement; (2) 
to interview and secure the 
support of all the members of 
Parliameut; (3) to create and 
direct public opinion in support¬ 
ing the principle of religious 
liberty, through personal ap¬ 
peals, public addresses, and the 
daily press. 

Tike most matters of this kiud 
the work of the Society has not 
beeu without its difficulties: 
(1) Not a few of the military 
governors have expressed their 
approval of the movement 
seeking to make Confucianism 
the state religion. They sent a 
number of telegrams to Parlia¬ 
ment, aud as they are the most 
powerful officials iu China to¬ 
day, their interference was a 
very real hindrance to the prog¬ 
ress of our work. (2) The 
militaristic spirit among some 
of the Society’s members created 
difficulties which required 
considerable tact and force 
to control. Some were ready 
and anxious to take up the 
sword against their opponents. 
To fight aud die in a Holy War 
was to some quite justifiable, 
and they called it committing a 
‘ ‘ red sin, not a black one.’ ’ To 
others it w ? as the surest w 7 ay to 
Heaven. It remained for the 
Protestants to restrain their 
fellow members of the Society 
from any rash and unlawful 
action. This they did by openly 
declaring that, should any unlaw¬ 
ful action such as resort to force 
be adopted without consulting 
them beforehand, they would at 
once withdraw from the Society. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
we had these and other difficul¬ 
ties to face, we received much 
valuable assistance and secured 
many benefits. It was encour¬ 
aging to see the representatives 
of so manj^ different religions 
brought together and working 
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harmoniously for one and the 
same purpose. That means 
mutual appreciation, better 
understanding, and closer rela¬ 
tionship in the future. Hardly 
anything like this joining of 
hands among religious bodies to 
accomplish some definite end has 
been known in China before. It 
is one of the remarkable results 
of this movement and the sight 
of it has deeply affected the 
Chinese people. A letter of in¬ 
troduction from Bishop Norris to 
Bishop Innocent of the Greek 
Church resulted hi the latter 
through his representative becom¬ 
ing an active member of the 
Society, and iu his sending a 
petition to Parliament in the uarne 
of his Church. 

Especially have the splendid 
activities of the Christians left a 
deep impression on the minds of 
non-Christians hitherto uninter¬ 
ested in Christianity. They have 
seen the churches presenting 
a strong united front against 
what seems to them a real peril, 
no less to the Church thau to the 
nation. The sight of their 
united activities has given these 
outsiders a truer understanding 
of Chinese Christians and the 
Christian Church and we hope 
•will change the thinking of many 
regarding the Christian religion. 

A great deal of helpful pub¬ 
licity was given by the news¬ 
papers to the work. Copies of 
the message sent by the churches 
and other organizations to 
members of Parliament were 
also sent to the Society and 
these were printed and delivered 
to the homes of the legislators, 
as well as to their Parliament 
address, thus ensuring their 
receipt. 

No final action has yet been 
taken by Parliament on Articles 
XI and XIX. The whole question 
of religious liberty is at present 


being considered by the Special 
Committee appointed to draft a 
permanent Constitution by Par¬ 
liament, to which it has been 
referred. The outlook, however, 
seems very hopeful, and a letter 
received recently from Peking 
strengthens this opinion. The 
work of the Society still goes on, 
and the Protestant section is 
ably directed by the pastor of 
the independent Chinese Chris¬ 
tian Church, iu consultation with 
the pastors and leaders of the 
other five churches in Peking. 

C. Y. Cheng. 
Shanghai - , March, 1917. 


FOURTEENTH MEETING OF THE 

EXECUTIVE OF THE CHINA 

CONTINUATION COMMITTEE, 
HELD IN SHANGHAI, 
MARCH IST-2ND 

Bishop Roots, just back from 
furlough, spoke of the growing 
confidence in the work of the 
China Continuation Committee 
amongst supporters of missions in 
America. 

Rev. C. Y. Cheng read an 
extremely interesting report on 
the work done by the Society 
for safeguarding the Religious 
Liberty of the Chinese people. 
(The full report is given else¬ 
where in this issue of the Re¬ 
corder.) 

Iu accordance with recom¬ 
mendations made at the China 
Natioual Missionary Conference 
iu 1913, that means should be 
adopted to develop work for 
Moslems iu China, the China 
Continuation Committee is under- 
taking to further the object of 
Dr. Zwemer’s visit iu such ways 
as it can. 

The Committee discussed the 
larger question as to wbat ar¬ 
rangements can be made for 
inviting distinguished visitors 
from abroad. In Japan this is 
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being done by the Continuation 
Committee, and it was felt desir¬ 
able to consider how provision 
can best be made for it in China. 
At the present time many valu¬ 
able opportunities for utilizing 
the services of such persons are 
being lost, as no one is under¬ 
taking to keep in touch with 
them. A committee consisting 
of: Mr. D. B. Hoste, Dr. G. H. 
Bondfield, and Mr. David Yui, 
was appointed to consider the 
matter and to report at the next 
meeting. 

The Foreign Secretary report¬ 
ed considerable correspondence 
during the past few months in 
regard to the subject of Mission 
Comity, showing a growing desire 
for some statement on Comity 
similar to the valuable one re¬ 
cently adopted in India. 

Since the last meeting of the 
Executive some progress has 
been made in studying the ques¬ 
tion of the simplified writing of 
the Chinese language, An in¬ 
formal conference on the subject 
was held in Shanghai during 
the latter part of February. The 
meeting was attended by rep¬ 
resentatives of the Kiangsu 
Provincial Educational Associa¬ 
tion, the Commercial Press, the 
Chung Hwa Book Company, and 
by a representative group of 
Chinese Christians and mission¬ 
aries. At this meeting it was 
made clear that the Board of 
Education of the central Govern¬ 
ment is deeply interested in this 
whole subject and that there is 
good reason to hope for Govern¬ 
ment action in the not distant 
future. A fuller report of the 
meeting will appear in the May 
issue of the Recorder. 

Important letters were received 
from the Chairmen of both the 
British and American Sections 
of the Special Committee on 
Literature, of the Continuation 
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Committee of the World’s Mis¬ 
sionary Conference, Edinburgh. 
These show the trend of thought 
at the home base regarding the 
place of Christian literature in 
mission work. The present plan 
is to secure on both sides of the 
Atlantic strong, centralized liter¬ 
ature committees to which funds 
shall be paid by the missionary 
societies and which shall be made 
responsible for the strengthening 
of the work of Christian Litera¬ 
ture in the different mission 
fields. This correspondence re¬ 
quested the advice of the China 
Continuation Committee as to 
some body which could speak on 
behalf of the different agencies 
now engaged in the production 
and circulation of Christian liter¬ 
ature. The matter was referred 
to a committee consisting of: 
Rev. G. A. Clayton, Dr. G. H. 
Bondfield, and Bishop L- H. 
Roots, “ to draft a definite scheme 
for a Christian Literature Com¬ 
mittee or Council,” for report 
at the next meeting of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee. 

With regard to the proposed 
Missions’ Building in Shanghai, 
it was; 

Voted that "in accordance with 
the article of the Constitution which 
makes the promotion of co-operation 
and co-ordination among the Chris¬ 
tian forces of China one of the maia 
objects for which the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee was organized, a com¬ 
mittee consisting of : Mr. Lobenstine, 
Dr. Lowrie, Dr. Bondfield, and Bishop 
Lewis, be appointed to consider the 
proposal of the American Presbyte¬ 
rian Mission, as set forth in the 
Minutes of the China Council meeting 
(1916), the size and style of the 
accommodation required, the location 
where such a building could best be 
erected, the probable cost of such a 
site and building, and the best man¬ 
agement of such an institution. The 
committee to have power to add to 
its number. 

It having been found impos¬ 
sible during the past year to 
secure a Chinese Associate Secre- 
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tary, and it being necessary to 
make arrangements for imme¬ 
diate assistance to Mr. C. Y. 
Cheng as soon as possible, it 
was decided to increase Mr. 
Cheng’s office staff and to give 
up the idea of securing at this 
time an Associate Secretary. 

In order to accommodate the 
Cbiaa Christian Educational 
Association, the date of the 
Annual Meeting, at Hangchow, 
was postponed by one day. It 
will thus begin on the morning 
of April 27th and extend through 
May 2nd. A meeting of the 
Executive will be held in Shang¬ 
hai April 25th. 

The following recommendation 
regarding the growth and impor¬ 
tation of opium in China was 
passed : 

VoTUn that whereas the increas¬ 
ing importation of morphine into 
China constitutes a serious menace 


to the Chinese people, the China 
Continuation Committee join with 
the National Medical Association of 
China and the China Medical Mis¬ 
sionary Association, in calling the 
attention of the Chinese Government 
and of others interested in the wel¬ 
fare of China, to the great danger 
arising from the introduction of this 
drug. 

Votrd further, that the Continua¬ 
tion Committee urge upon the Con¬ 
ference of Missionary Secretaries of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and upon 
the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, the importance of 
taking such action as they may deem 
wise in furthering opposition to this 
nefarious traffic. 

Mr. Warnshuis was requested 
to endeavor to secure, while at 
home on furlough, funds for a 
Reference library for the China 
Continuation Committee, as this 
is felt to be necessary. 

E. C. Lobbnstine, 
Secretary. 


News Items 


The cornerstone of a Can¬ 
tonese Union Church was laid 
in Shanghai on the 37th of 
March. 


A piece of land very centrally- 
located, in Chefoo, has been 
purchased recently by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association for 
a building site. 


The Japanese Congregation 
(American Church Mission), 
Hankow, has called an experi¬ 
enced priest who has been work¬ 
ing among the Japanese in Sacra¬ 
mento, California. 

The Swatow Young Men’s 
Christian Association held a 


formal opening of its newly- 
rented headquarters on the 21st 
of February. The membership 
has increased from 31 to 112. 


At a recent meeting of the 
Kwangtung Christian Council 
it was decided to cease being 
merely a “talking body” and 
engage a Chinese Secretary who 
shall give his full time to the 
work of the Council. 


The pupils in more than forty 
of the Primary Schools of the 
American Church Mission took 
the examinations this year as 
provided by the Central China 
Christian Educational Associa- 
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tion ,* in all 910 were examined, 
669 of whom passed. 

New mission stations have 
been opened recently at Kbits- 
chung, Kwangtung (Amer.Bapt.) 
and at Wangtsai, Kweichow 
(C.I.M.). In Swatow new 
school buildings have been 
opened by the English Presby¬ 
terian Mission. 


A biographical sketch of the 
life of Prof. H. L. Zia is in 
course of preparation, also a 
compilation of bis writings. 
Any helpful information along 
these lines will be gladly wel¬ 
comed by the Editors of the 
Publication Department of the 
National Committee (Y.M.C. A.). 


Boone University, Wuchang, 
has one hundred students this 
term. A special teacher of Chi¬ 
nese Philosophy has been added 
to the staff. At present there 
are forty-five students in the 
College and Divinity School 
(eight men taking the latter 
course), and 278 in Boone Pre¬ 
paratory School. 


The opening of the “ Shepherd 
Dooms ’ ’ Industrial School of 
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the American Church Mission, 
Hankow, has been made possible 
by the return recently of Rev. 
T. P. Maslin. St. John’s English 
School, of this Mission, has 
opened with over a hundred 
boys, many turned away for lack 
of accommodation ; the Boys’ 
Primary School has enrolled 
over sixty boys, the Girls’ 
School has an attendance of 
more than eighty. 


Kaifeug reports that the 
various missions working in the 
city are advancing. It is but a 
few short years since there was 
bitter antagonism to the entry 
of the foreigner and his religion. 
Recently a notable week of 
evangelism has attracted thou¬ 
sands to each of the larger 
mission centres, and Pastor 
Ding Ei-mei has addressed large 
congregations of city people. 
The Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociation has a paying and con¬ 
tributing membership of 222 and 
has so appealed to the business 
and official community that a 
fairly large budget has been suc¬ 
cessfully raised locally. These 
facts speak for themselves of a 
larger and nobler life into which 
our good people of Kaifeng are 
being gradually drawn. 


Dates of Important Meetings 


Apr it. : 

Earlj’ April: Shanghai, Executive 
Council of the China Sunday School 
Union. 

4th-28th: Meetings for Women, 
conducted by Miss J. G. Gregg of the 
China Inland Mission, at Meibsien, 
Fengsiangfu, Kienyang, and bung- 
chow, Shensi. 

5th-26th: Shanghai, Asiatic Con¬ 
ference, Seventh-day Advent Mission. 

12th : Shanghai, Forward Evangel¬ 
istic Movement Committee. 


23rd-25th : Shanghai, Biennial Meet¬ 
ing, Advisory Council, China Chris¬ 
tian Educational Association. 

24th : .Shanghai, Special Committees 
on Comity, the Chinese Church, 
Survey anti Occupation, and Theo¬ 
logical Education. 

25th: Shanghai, Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the China Continuation 
Committee. 

27th-May 2nd: Hangchow, Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee. 
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4th-i5th: Wenchow, Special Meet¬ 
ings, China Inland and United Me¬ 
thodist Missions, for Preachers and 
Church leaders. 

25th-July 3rd, Ruling, Young Wom¬ 
en’s Christian Association Conference. 

July : 

Early July : Student Conferences 
(Y. M. C. A.) : 

Wofussu, Chi. Moukden, King. 
Taikuhsien, Sha. Chengtu, Sze. 
Shanghai, Ku. 


July 25th-August8th : Killing, Read¬ 
ers’ Conference re preparation Au¬ 
tumnal Evangelistic Campaign. 


August : 

Rate August: Student Conferences 
(Y. M. C. u.) : 

Foochow, Fu. Amoy, Fu, Canton, 
Tung. Tsinan, Sung. 23rd - 31st: 
Ruling. 

i5th-3oih: Peitaiho, Readers’ Con¬ 
ference re preparation Autumnal 
Evangelistic Campaign. 


Personals 


It is definitely expected that Mr. 
Bachman will reach China in June. 

Prof. R. H. Bailey, Dean of the Agri¬ 
cultural College, Cornell, is spending 
several months in China, devoting 
a part of the time to botanical studies 
in Honan. 

Word is received from Dr, Mott of 
the sudden death on the 17th of 
February, of Arden Eddy, only son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Sherwood Eddy. He 
was stricken with pneumonia while at 
the Hill School. 

Dr. Wm. Adams Brown made an 
extremely interesting report to the 
Union Theological Seminary of his 
recent visit to the Far East. This has 
been printed in pamphlet form and is 
well worth reading. 

Dr. Geo. J. Fisher, head secretary 
for Physical Work (International 
Committee Y.M.C.A.), arrived in 
Yokohoma, March 27th, for an itiner¬ 
ary in Japan, China, and the Philip¬ 
pines, inspecting physical work. 

Rev. W. MacNaughtan.of Moukden, 
will be in Shanghai during the month 
of April, summarizing reports of the 
Week of Evangelism, in the absence 
of Mr. Warnstmis, and preparing the 
annual report of the Forward Evangel¬ 
istic Movement Committee. 

We are informed that Dr. Henry 
Haigh, Secretary of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society, is due 
to reach China in June. Dr. Haigh 
will visit the stations of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission and will spend a 
part of the summer at Ruling, 


It is expected that President Harada 
of the Doshisha University, Bishop 
Hiraiwa of the Methodist Church in 
Japan, Dr. Wainwright, Galen M. 
Fisher, and Mr. Bowles will represent 
the Japan Continuation Committee at 
the Annual Meeting of the China 
Continuation Committee at Hang¬ 
chow. 

Dr. Edward J. Stuckey of the Union 
Medical College, Peking, has enlisted 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps for 
service as Medical Officer with one of 
the Labour Battalions of Chinese 
coolies now being recruited in North 
China for service behind the British 
lines in France. He has received 
indefinite leave of absence from the 
College. Mrs. Stuckey and the chil¬ 
dren remain in Peking. Altogether 
four members of the London Mis- 
sionar3 r Society have volunteered for 
this service. We are informed that 
thirteen members of the Canadian 
Presbyterian, seven of the English 
Baptist, and one of the Southern 
Methodist, Missions, have volunteered 
for similar service. 

BIRTHS, 

At Chenchow, January 2ist, to Mr. 
and Mrs. P. H. DOWNING, A. P. 
M., twin boys (Philip Kenneth and 
Donald Edward). 

AT Ichowfu, February 1st, to Mr, and 
Mrs. G. F. Browne, A. P. M., a 
daughter. 

AT Chefoo, March nth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Smith, A. P. M., a son 
(Stuart Sutherland). 
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L. Newton Hayes, A.B., M.A., General Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Cheogtu, Szechwan, is a son of Rev. J. N. 
Hayes, D.D., Soochow, and came to China in 1907. He was 
tutoring in the family of Lord Li for two years, and then took over 
the educational work of the Y. M. C. A. in Tientsin. He went to 
Chengtu in 1915. 

Miss Clara J. Lambert, a member of the Church Missionary 
Society, is Principal of the Girls’ School in Foochow. She writes 
from an experience of twenty-seven years in educational work. 
Her outside activities are numerous, as Secretary of Fukien 
Uniform Examinations, Chairman of Union Kindergarten Board, 
Fukien, Corresponding Member of the Forward Evangelistic 
Committee of the China Continuation Committee, etc. 

Rev. Arthur Sowerby (Order Double Dragou, 2nd Class), 
of the English Baptist Mission, has been in China for thirty-five 
years, engaged in educational and literary work, spending twenty- 
eight years in Taiyuanfu, two years in Hsinchow, aud five years 
iu Tieutsin and Peking. For nearly thirty years he labored in 
pioneer missionary work in Shansi, for over four years he was 
English tutor to President Yuan Shih K’ai’ssons, combined with 
literary work. He is at present engaged only in literary work. 

Henry Fowler, L. R.C.P. and S. (Edinburgh), F. P. & 
S.G., F.S.T.M. & H. (London), of the London Mission, Siaokan, 
Hupeh, writes from an experience of fifteen 3 r ears in medical 
mission and leper work in China and general inspector of L. M. S. 
hospitals. He is a member of the L. M. S. Advisory Council, and 
has been secretary and chairman of various medical conferences 
held in Hankow, Shanghai, etc. 
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AT Chefoo, March nth, to Rev. and 
Mrs. T. Darlington, C. I. M., a 
daughter (Ruth). 

AT Siaochang, March 23rd, to Rev. 
and Mrs. W. F. Dawson, E. M. S., 
a daughter (Ivy Beamish). 

DEATHS. 

At Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chi¬ 
cago, U. S. A., February 20th, Mrs. 
J. G. Vaughan, M. E. M. 

At Shanghai, March 3rd, Henry 
Benn Stewart (formerly of the 
missionary body), aged 46 years. 
Heart failure. 

AT West Kilbride, Ayrshire, Scot¬ 
land, March ioth, Mrs. Gilbert 
McIntosh, P. N. 

AT Shanghai, March 12th, George 
Albert Gibb, C. I. M., aged 14 
years, from hydrocephalus. 

AT Chowtsun, Shantung, March 12th, 
Miss Annie Simpson, E. B. M., 
aged 57 years. 

At Yungan, February 14th, Evelyn, 
aged 4 y z years, only daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. W, W. Williams, 
M. E. M. 

AT Eaohokow, March 19th, Miss M. 
Black, C. I. M., from syncope. 

ARRIVALS. 

January 17th, E. H. Carne, C. A. 

January 20th, from TJ.S.A., Rev. and 
Mrs. M. B. Birrel and daughters, 
Mrs. G. B. MinTKR, Rev. and Mrs. 
R. S. Burris and infant daughter, 
Misses N. E. Turley and C. M. 
Garrison, all C. and M. A.; Misses 
F. Edwards and K. Greaves, S. P. G. 

February 14th, from U. S. A., 
Mabel Davis, M. E. M., for Hing- 
hwa; Mr. and Mrs. Paul C, Wiant, 

M, E. M. for Foochow. 

February 17th, from U. S. A., Miss 
E. CORRIHKK, A. P. M., So. 

February 20th, from U. S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. C. F. Howe and child, 
A. C. M. 

February 21st, from U. S.A., Miss 
Helen H. Fihlden, A. B. F. M. S. 

February 27th, from U. S. A., Rt. 
Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Roots and 
children, Misses L. E. Lbnhart and 

N. G. Johnson, A. C. M.; from 
Canada, Miss E. B. Griffith, C. I. M. 

March iotb, from U. S. A. Miss 
Phyllis Kurtz, A. P. M. 


March 14th, from England, Misses 
Edwards and TreAvus, S, P. G. 

March i8th, from England, Misses 
E. M. Smith, H. E. Farman, and 
H. M. Bond. 

March 19th, from U. S. A., Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Munson and children, 
Y. M. C. A.; Mrs. W. B. Hamilton 
and Miss M. E. Hamilton, A. P. M.; 
Miss J. E. M. Eebkus, M. E. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

February 17th, to U. S. A„ Mr. 
C. W. Rankin, M. E. S.; Miss Ma- 
dorah Smith, M. E. M.; Miss M. A. 
Hill, A. C. M.; Dr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Humphreys and children, A. B. F. M. 
S.; Miss Grace Coppock, Y.W.C.A. 

February 18th, to Canada, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. h. McPherson and children, 
Y. M. C. A.; to U. S. A.. Rev. and 
Mrs. H. J. OpEnShaw, Miss Irene 
Chambers, A. B. M. (North). 

February 19th, en route from B. E. 
Africa, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Buckley, 
P. M.; to U. S. A., Dr. J. C. Humph¬ 
reys and family, A. B. M. (North). 

February 28th, to U. S. A., Dr. 
and Mrs, Wm, Ashmore, Dr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Eksher, Miss M. Sole- 
man, A. B. F. M. S. 

March 1st, to U. S. A,, Dr. and 
Mrs. F. W. Goddard and children, 
A. B. M. (North); Rev. and Mrs. 0 . R. 
Wold, H. S. K. 

March 4th, to U. S. A., Dr. Ethel 
Polk, Miss Birkhead, M. E. S. 

March 9th, Rev. and Mrs. Dowry 
Davis, P. S. 

March loth, to U. S. A., Rev. A. F. 
Groksbeck, D.D., A. B. F. M. S. 

March 17th, to U. S. A., Rev. and 
Mrs. A. E. Warnshuis, C. C. C.; 
Prof. E. C. Jones, Miss Ruth G. 
Brown, M. E. M. ; Mr. and Mrs. 
G. II. Cole and children, Mrs. J. H. 
Dadi.sman and daughter, Y. M. C. A.; 
to Canada, Miss Warren, C, P. 
M.; Miss M. E. Standkn, C. I. M.; to 
England, Rev. E. Walker, A. C. M.; 
Dr. Julia A. Wood, W. U.; Miss 
V. M. Young, S. A. S. 

March 20th, to Europe, Dr. J. B. 
Fearn.M.E. S. 

N. B. Stewart, E. P. M.; 0 . P. J. 
Smith, B. M. S.; Mrs. D. V. Smith, 
Miss M. E. Darsson, M. E. M.; C. W. 
Rankin, M. E. S.; C. W. Scott, 
S. P. G.; A. G. Shorrock, B. M. S. 
(No date given.) 
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Editorial 

■Russia When 120,000,000 people throw off their bonds and 
join the family of democracies, there is cause for 
jubilation to the world’s ends. The Revolution in Russia 
promises to be as epoch-making as the French Revolution. The 
world-war added the last spike to the coffin of autocracy. A 
few years ago exeunt the Manchus, and now the Romanoffs. 
A Russian writer spoke of throwing a torch far into neighbouring 
nations, but perhaps China's torch landed in the midst of 
Russia herself. To some it may seem as if “the sun had fallen 
out of the sky,” but as in the days of ancient Rome we seem to 
hear “the plunging of the nations in the night.” Then the 
Northern Tribes were pushed forward by mysterious forces, but 
uow we see Christianity in the fullness of time producing this 
which we now see and hear. It is the slow but never-ceasing 
impact of eternal truth. 


Gbe ®rtboboy ©teefc 
Cburcb. 


* * * 

In the midst of the tossing waves of agita¬ 
tion has stood the Orthodox Greek Church, 
never changing since the last of the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils, taking no part in the life of the nation save 
as ministrant at the altars and persecutor of heretics. She was 
careless of the progress of science and theology, and as complete 
a specimen of arrested development as China herself before 
1912. Will she still continue with the old cerements about 
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her and care for none of those tilings now going on around her? 
The temporal and spiritual powers were intertwined, like the 
elm and the vine in ancient Italy. When the elm is cut down, 
what will be the fate of the vine? Death, unless there be a 
resurrection. Let us pray for it. It is surely not impossible. 
In any event the old power to persecute Jews or Christians is 
gone for ever, and it may be that other forces long repressed 
may gather strength and we may see the Reformation of the 
16th century, which never touched Russia, repeated amongst 
her millions in the 20th century. What possibilities if Russia 
should come to the help of the Lord against the mighty on the 
mission fields of the world ! An eleventh hour worker she may 
be, but there are last that shall be first! 

* * * 

And in this connection we might ask, And what 
ttbe Jews. Q f t j ie j ews ? There are said to be over six millions 
of them in Russia. Two hundred thousand of them were 
recently deported, carried away into exile under most trying 
circumstances, young and old, men and women, and left almost 
helpless and hopeless ill a far away strange laud. Their suffer¬ 
ings were intense and many have perished. Notwithstanding 
all this the Jew clings with a wonderful tenacity to Russia. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand of them are in the Russian 
army, Russian Jew fighting with intense hatred his brother 
Jew in the German army. Hundreds of them have received the 
coveted award for bravery, that of St. George’s Cross. 
Probably half a million of them are fighting in the armies of 
the warring nations. A recent booklet, written by a Christian 
Jew, an editor of some note and pastor of a Jewish Christian 
church, has for its frontispiece a picture representing an aged 
Jew holding a terrestrial globe in his hands and searching the 
world round to see if there is a place where he might be 
welcome, but exclaiming, “A great universe, but no place 
for me.” And yet they fill some of the most important 
positions, both in government and finance in the world to-day. 
The recent American Ambassador to Constantinople, who for 
a while was entrusted with the interests of eleven nations, and 
who exhibited extraordinary wisdom and ability, was a Jew, 
but one who offered to contribute, personally, one million 
dollars gold to help save the Armenian Christians from the 
hands of the cruel Turks. 
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The Jewish colonies in Palestine, upon which the hopes 
of so many of the Jews had been centered, have been practically 
erased from existence. The work of years of patient labor and 
the gifts of numberless Jews from all over the world in the 
endeavor to rehabilitate the Holy Laud, have all been swept 
away as in a night. Not yet has been fulfilled the prophecy 
of Isaiah : “ Behold, I will bring them from the north country, 
and gather them from the ends of the earth. ... He that 
scattered Israel will gather him, as a shepherd doth his flock.” 
It can only be when Jehovah leads them. Shall we not unite 
with the Psalmist: “Oh pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
They shall prosper that love thee.” 

* * * 

. The reports of the Evangelistic Week 

Vndfrtdual Evanaeltem. , . .. 

are demonstrating the power that lies 

dormant in very ordinary church-members. Some of the best 
evangelistic meetings ever held iu some churches had not a 
single speaker or leader of distinction. Little groups of men and 
women visited their friends or relatives or acquaintainces bring¬ 
ing to them the gospel message. With hearts already touched 
they gathered iu large numbers to hear evangelistic appeals in 
the evenings. The warmth of the whole body of workers 
glowed through the meetings and acted as a contagion of 
love and good fellowship, thus opening the way for a revelation 
of the Redeemer’s love. Some places were almost swamped 
with new enquirers. 

The reaction on the church-members themselves has been 
most marked. They have tasted the joys of soul winning and 
been uplifted by success. There is now no difficulty in such 
places in organizing individual workers’ bands. Bible classes 
and meetings for prayer have received new stimulus. 

None of the great world movements have spread by other 
than individual work. Christianity had its great leaders but it 
spread by individual influence. Socialism at present does not 
depend for its growth on great speakers but on talks at meal 
hours and on the road home from work. 

Another remarkable discovery has beeu that students, 
officials, and gentry can be reached by others than men of note. 
Iu one place the missionaries and Chinese leaders in preparing 
for meetings invited the officials and gentry and merchant 
guilds to tea in small groups. They responded heartily to the 
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good fellowship, and were willing to preside at the meetings. 
The military lent the musical bauds to brighten the proceed¬ 
ings ; and altogether, with the resources at hand, great meet¬ 
ings were held which roused up the whole neighbourhood. 
The speaking was thoroughy prepared for, and given with 
fire. 

* * * 

The Chinese Church has certain problems in 
Cb (Jburcb eSe w kieh finality has not yet been reached. One 

of these is apparently how to deal with polyg¬ 
amist converts. The practice of missions in China is by no 
means uniform, and the Chinese when left to themselves are 
rather apt to take the easy way and under certain conditions 
permit or condone the practice. The Catholic Church is very 
clear on the point, and in its Year Book just published calls 
attention to the wobbling of the Kiangsu Federation on this 
question. It is not within our province to dogmatize where 
churches differ, but one longs to see the Chinese Church place 
herself so fully under the Divine Spirit that one may cease to 
fear for her purity. 

The matter of ancestor worship which is causa causans of 
polygamy appeared to have been decisively settled at the 
conference of 1890, but we hear that recently a paper on the 
subject was read by a Chinese who evidently favoured a 
different view from that of the foreign missionaries who 
assembled in 1890. The cult of the dead is treated in the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics under 25 heads for as 
many peoples. Iu this connection a study of ancestor worship 
amongst the Japanese and more especially the attitude of the 
Christian Church there to the practice is of paramount interest 
to the Church in China. Shinto appears in its earliest begin¬ 
nings to have been nature worship with ancestor worship 
subordinate. But real aucestor worship became firmly 
established after the introduction of Chinese literature and 
civilization. Now-a-days the Japanese Government pronounces 
the Shinto rites to the dead to be civil and not religious, but 
no one can be deceived by such declarations. The number of 
Christians in public life is now so great that they find them¬ 
selves in a dilemma. It may well be that similar temptations 
will come to Christian public men in China and the spirit of 
compromise must be zealously guarded against. The Church 
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in the early Roman Empire had to fight with the same cult. 
Her method was one of compromise. The worship of martyrs 
and saints was offered as a substitute, with results known to all. 
There are even signs that the Chinese Church is paying more 
attention to its God’s acre, so as to remove the reproach that 
it has gone to the opposite extreme. Thus the Christians of 
Hangchow not only celebrated Easter by a united choral 
service, but 011 the Tuesday following made a Pilgrimage to 
the Emperor’s Island in the West Lake where appropriate 
services were held in the open air. All such plans are worthy 
of the widest imitation. 

* * * 

On account of the rise in the price of paper, as 

Subscribers muc ^ as 100 P er cent > au( ^ notwithstanding the 

fact that the price of subscription has been raised 
from $3.50 to $4.00 per annum, the Recorder was run at a 
loss last year, and the proposed budget for the current year 
promises a further loss. Accordingly we should like to have a 
frank chat with our readers. The Recorder has no subsidy 
or reserve funds to fall back upon, but is run entirely on the 
“self-supporting” basis, of which we hear so much in these 
days. The Editors and Editorial Board serve voluntarily, 
without any charge on the funds of the magazine. There are 
three ways in which the loss may be obviated:—(1) The price of 
subscription could be raised. This, however, might result in 
a falling off of subscribers, and so entail, not a gain, but a 
further loss. (2) The number of pages might be reduced. 
This we do not like to contemplate as the size of the magazine 
is no larger at present than it should be, it baviug already been 
reduced four pages from its size last year. A third method 
remains, that of a hearty and persistent effort on the part of our 
subscribers, each and every one, to increase our subscription 
list. A goodly number of new subscribers would turn the 
deficit into a surplus, which would be used solely to make the 
magazine more helpful and attractive. May we bespeak the 
hearty co-operation of all our supporters in searching out the 
non-subscribers in their region and getting them, if possible, 
to send in their names and the money ? With a long pull and 
a strong pull and a pull all together, we shall be able to pass 
peacefully through these troublous rimes. Let each one do his 
part. 
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Gbe promotion of Jntercessfon 

FROM THE FIRST HAY THAT THOU DIDST SET THINE HEART TO UNDERSTAND, 

AND TO CHASTEN THYSET.F BEFORE THY GOD, THY WORDS WERE HEARD, 

Dan. x:i2. 

“The Christian’s God desires the welfare of all men everywhere; His 
love is boundless in extent and individual in application ; His purpose of good 
sweeps through creation, comprehending every child of His and laboring for 
a transformed society on earth and in the heavens. Nothing that we ever 
dreamed of good for any man or for the race has touched the garment’s hem 
of the good which He purposes and toward which He works. . , . 

“Every dim and flickering desire our hearts ever have known for man¬ 
kind's good has been lighted at the central fire of His eternal passion for the 
salvation of His children. 

“The title of Dr. Mott’s address, 4 Intercession—the Primary Need,' is 
clearly a statement of fact. God wants men to lay hold on Him in inward 
prayer, aligning their dominant desires with His, until their intercession 
becomes the effective ally of His will. As in an irrigation system, with its 
many reticulated channels, the sluice gate would not plead with the reservoir 
to remember its forgotten power of doing good, but rather, feeling the urge of 
the ready water, would desire to be opened, that through it the waiting stream 
might find an entrance into all the fields and the will of the reservoir be done 
—so men should pray to God." 

Fosdick. 

“The knowledge that his friends are praying for him is one of the finest 
and most empowering influences that can surround any man. For Peter to 
know that his Master was interceding for him was in itself what a source of 
sustenance and strength ! They say that Duther, when he felt particularly 
strong, would exclaim, 4 1 feel as if I were being prayed for.’ Melanchthon 
here is typical, rejoicing over his accidental discovery that children were 
prayiug for the Reformation, Paul writes, 4 Brethren, pray for us,’ (I Thess. 
y.25) ; 4 ye also helping together on our behalf by your supplication ' (II Cor. 
1:11); 4 1 beseech you, brethren, that ye strive together in your prayers to God 
for me * (Rom. xvijo).” 

Fosdick:. 

“ I waut to bring you a new spelling of the word ask, that is given to us 
by our Dord Jesus Christ. The new spelling is T-A-K-E. 

44 God came down Himself in the person of His Son. He was given 
mastery of the earth. 4 All things have been delivered unto Me, of My 
Father.' He was the new Master, Yet He could hold His mastery only by 
obedience. And He obeyed, even unto death, aye the death of the Cross. 
And the title to the earth was confirmed to Him when He returned to His 
Father's presence. It was given to Him by the Father ; it was held by Him 
through His obedience. And now He gives us the right to His victory—to 
take what rightly belongs to us.” 


Condensed from S. D. Gordon, 


Contributed Articles 


From the Sunset 

L. NEWTON HAYES 


the close of day. But I have been even more fully 
entranced by the speculation as to what lies beyond the setting 
sun than by the lavish display of the sunset itself. I wanted 
to go into the West and see for myself, and thus the upper 
waters of the Yangtze, the distant province of Szechwan, and 
the mountains of Thibet came to possess for me a mystic and 
powerful charm. 

The absence on furlough of a fellow secretary from bis 
post in Cbengtu gave me my long-desired opportunity. On 
the 27th of October, 1915, I left Ichang—one thousand miles 
from the mouth of the Yangtze River—and started on a little 
steamer through the famous gorges which form the adamantine 
gateway to the West. I had always heard that the gorges near 
Ichang were beautiful, but I found them more than that. 
They are grand, awe-inspiring, sublime. I have been privileged 
to see a great deal of the beautiful in nature, but I have seen 
nothing to equal what I saw during the twenty-four hours of 
travel up the tortuous and dangerous channel of the mad- 
whirling Yangtze where it carves its way through the Ichang 
mountains. All the marvellous beauties which have appealed 
to me in the scenery of Japan, Hawaii, the Rockies, the 
Catskills, and the Pocano and Blue Ridge mountains thrown 
into one great valley would uot equal the display which I 
witnessed in those two days. 

Immediately after leaving Ichang, I found that the course 
of the river leads through several huge canyons where the 
cliffs rise almost perpendicularly from the water’s edge, some¬ 
times to the height of three, four, and five hundred feet, while 
the higher mountains, a little distance back (that effectively 
hemmed us in from the outside world), reach, in some cases, 


E VER since I can remember, sunsets have had a fascination 
for me. I have always appreciated those marvellous 
color effects that one frequently enjoys in the Orient at 
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altitudes of 2,500 and 3,000 feet. These lofty peaks assume the 
shape of great turrets, towers, and cathedrals and are painted in 
some of the loveliest shades of yellow and gray and are outlined 
in as many tints of green. In these giant abysses one feels a 
distinct sense of awe and of insignificance as one appreciates 
in a new way the majesty of seemingly infinite proportions ; 
rocky walls which appear to touch the sky above—and 
unfathomed depths beneath. 

Throughout the extent of the gorges we found the moun¬ 
taineers living in picturesque dwellings which not merely 
suggested the chalets of Switzerland, but seemed to be those 
quaint structures themselves transplanted to these wonderful 
mountain sides. The projecting roofs, the little windows, the 
quaint balconies, and the eyrie location of these buildings gave 
many valleys the only touch necessary to remind one of the 
Alps. Successively, as our staunch little steamer puffed up 
the rapid current, there opened to us on either side glimpses 
of broad valleys or steep-sided canyons which led back into the 
higher reaches rich in picturesque suggestiveness. 

One of the most charming sights was the frequent vision 
of waterfalls which burst into view below lofty peaks or down 
at the water’s edge. Some of these were as unique as they 
were beautiful. In one valley I counted as many as twenty 
successive descents in one series of falls, over a depth of 
perhaps three hundred feet. Wherever these falls were seen, 
whether bubbling as cascades from under great ledges of 
limestone, or appearing as slender ribbons of water high over 
some cliff, they were invariably the center of charm of some 
most fasciuating view. I11 a number of cases we were close 
enough to the banks and the falls to recoguize the delicate fern 
foliage near the rushing waters to be that of the elusive 
maiden hair. 

One of the richest charms of the gorges lies in the luxu¬ 
riance of the foliage. Coniferous as well as deciduous trees 
and shrubs grow in rich abundance. Long graceful bamboo 
plumes blend in color with the tropical green of fruit-laden 
orange and lemon trees, adding beauty to the scene. 

I believe if I was impressed by any one thing more than 
by another, next to the marvellous grandeur of the scenery, it 
was by its splendid variety. There was not a moment of 
monotony in all the two days. Even the geological contour 
and the rock formations with their constantly varying types 
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were in themselves quite sufficient to interest the most 
indifferent observer. Almost every unusual form of mountain 
structure with which I am familiar, including the fantastic 
buttes of Montana, the cathedral spires of Colorado and the 
castellated peaks of Nevada, found its correspondent here. 
In variety of formation, great granite precipices gave way to 
sandstone ledges, limestone cliffs, and shale embankments, and 
between these characteristic formations were a hundred and 
one varieties of aqueous and igneous types. 

The color effects of the canyons made impressions which 
will always remain. From earliest morning hours, when the 
mountain mists were just rising clear of the highest peaks 
until evening when the sunset fires threw their last reflections 
far into the gathering shadows of the mighty gorges, the views 
which presented themselves were such as could only inspire 
the deepest appreciation of every soul on board. Grand, 
glorious, and sublime are words which for me will ever in the 
future have a new significance since my trip through the 
wonderful Yangtze gorges. 

After emerging from the Titanic Chasm the river’s course 
led us through a great valley whose sides are less precipitous 
and farther removed from the water’s edge. While the 
landscape was less grand and inspiring it was full of interest 
and constantly challenged the attention of all on board. 

Every five or six hours of travel brought us to some 
dangerous rapid in the river which could tell the tale of a 
toll of hundreds, and doubtless of thousands of craft crushed 
in Its cruel, rocky jaws, and probably an equal number of lives 
swallowed up beneath the terrible whirlpools and the boiling 
caldrons of foam that have for centuries lured on the brave 
little craft aud their freight to destruction. I speak of the 
craft that ply this portion of the river as little. They seem 
small down upou the surface of the river, at the bottom of the 
great gorges. They seem like specks in comparison with the 
height of the lofty banks of the river, but in fact they average 
about seventy feet in length and carry from thirty to forty 
coolies, who man the powerful sweeps or laboriously tow the 
heavy boats by means of bamboo hawsers half a mile or more 
in length. 

Our party was fortuuate at the rapids. We had no 
accident, but at one point we narrowly escaped disaster. I 
wish I had space to tell in detail of the throbbing engine, 
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working at capacity pressure with long sheets of flame pouring 
from the funnel, of the yelling natives along the shore, of the 
frightened passengers and of the excited captain and pilot who 
realized at the crest of the worst rapid that we were face to 
face with death in the conflict of steam against current. 

For fifteen minutes we were held in suspense, and it 
seemed as if the rocks below were hungrily awaiting our 
failure to make the ascent. Finally a steel hawser from the 
shore lauded on our prow and, with the aid of a powerful 
steam winch up forward, we were painfully drawn up into the 
quieter waters above. It is needless to say that all oil board 
experienced a feeling of relief on knowing that we were once 
more in a zone of safety. It is estimated that one in every ten 
boats that attempt to navigate these rapids meets its doom 
upon the rocks. A knowledge of these figures made my relief 
the more intense when I realized that we had cheated the 
rocks of another victim. 

The upper waters of the Yangtze are so treacherous that 
boats never travel after dark but anchor at sunset in the back 
waters of some quiet beud. The last night that we spent on 
the river brought real excitement. I stood at dusk near the 
captain on the little bridge, and, just after the steamer had 
been securely fastened for the night, a man sprang over the rail 
and excitedly whispered to the captain that a band of two 
thousand robbers was encamped near a little village two and 
one-half miles back from the opposite bank. The news spread 
like wildfire among the passengers and soon all was excitement. 
Few ate supper that night. If the robbers should come to 
know that we were anchored at that spot they would surely 
visit us. So everyone took from trunks and suitcases and 
parcels their possessions which they considered of the most 
value and hid these in places about the cabins where they 
thought the robbers would be the least likely to look, thus 
hoping, in the event of attack, to save something. Meanwhile 
the captain ordered the engine fires to be banked and the 
engineers to be ready to start on five minutes’ notice. The 
crew was divided so that there would be four men on watch all 
through the night—two in front and two at the stern. The 
three foreign passengers decided to help watch. We tossed a 
coin to decide the hours of our individual vigils. To my lot 
fell the hours from twelve to three—the period in which the 
captain said that we would be attacked, if at all. That was 
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the tensest night that I have spent in many a month. I shall 
never forget how I walked up and down the narrow deck space 
on the starboard side of the boat—the side towards the open 
river—with my eyes fastened oil the dark waters and the 
darker outlines of the shore beyond. Four times during my 
watch we were startled by rifle shots that echoed ominously 
from the distant banks. Believing that these were fired by the 
approaching robbers, the sailors on guard roused the rest of the 
crew and most of the passengers, but each time the excitement 
died down into silence. 

I shall not soon forget the relief experienced when, at one 
o’clock, the moon began to break clear of the low bank of 
clouds and we had light sufficient to distinguish the rocks out 
in the river. From time to time lights appeared along the 
shore and lanterns flickered among the rocks and trees upon 
the opposite bank, but I saw no robber-laden boats push off 
into the current. The barking of dogs and the call of night 
birds could be heard away in the distance, and above all the 
other sounds came the dull roar of the rapids that churned 
ceaselessly a hundred yards or more below our anchorage. 
At three o’clock I called the third foreigner and turned in. 
When I awoke at nine the next morning the sun was shining 
brightly and we were well on our way again, out of the district 
which was being terrorized by the robber baud. 

At Chungking, where we left the steamer and the river, 
I rested a day and prepared for the overland journey. I bought 
a sedan chair and hired coolies to take me and my goods to the 
capital, four hundred miles away across the mountains and 
plains. Two foreign missionaries, who live in Chengtu, were 
in Chungking about to make their homeward journey. This 
was fortunate for me for they invited me to accompany them. 
A ten days’ trip alone in the heart of China—or rather on its 
farthest frontier—is not a pleasant prospect. My friends had 
planned a slightly longer journey back to the capital, over a 
less-travelled course, which led through the chief salt-producing 
district of the West. I was glad to have the chance to 
accompany them and to be able to see this unique industry at 
its best. It appears that there are iu certain parts of the 
province strata of rock salt from one to three thousand feet 
beneath the surface of the earth. In some of these districts 
the salt is in solution and huge bamboo buckets one hundred 
feet long and six inches in diameter (with valves at the 
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lower ends) are lowered to the bottom of deep wells and 
when filled with brine are laboriously drawn to the surface. 
The fluid is emptied, the water evaporated, and the salt is then 
purified for use. The ropes which are attached to the buckets 
are made of shredded bamboo and are drawn up by means of 
great windlasses twenty-five feet in diameter. These are turned 
by from four to six water buffaloes who are kept going round 
aud round at the maximum of their speed. I timed several of 
these windlasses in operation aud found that it required twenty 
minutes to haul up the precious fluid from its distant source. 

The overlaud journey from Chungking to Chengtu was 
made in my sedan chair carried by three bearers. We travelled 
from sunrise till dark, covering each day about thirty miles. 
Each uight we stopped iu a strongly walled city for protection. 
The road, for the most part, was paved with flagstones from 
three to five feet wide. The country along the highway was 
thickly populated aud the great road was under constant use. 
I judge that we passed, on an average, fully five thousand 
people every day. 

The variety of scenery and crops, and their difference 
from what one sees in East and North China, were very 
interesting to me. I was particularly impressed by the great 
orange groves on every side heavily loaded with their golden 
fruit. The mountain districts through which we passed were 
fascinating because of the wonderful rice field terraces. These 
rise in Szechwan step on step to marvellous heights, each one 
fed with water from the one the next higher up. The sugar¬ 
cane districts were interesting because of the huge area covered 
by the crop. We came through that country just as the cane 
was being harvested and hauled to the presses where it was 
crushed and the juice boiled into sugar. From one point in a 
large valley we counted the smoke of fifteen sugar mills which 
were working overtime, crushing the cane aud boiling down 
the juice into rich brown sugar. 

Next to the denseness of the population, 1 was most 
impressed by the self-sufficiency of the province, as 1 travelled 
into its very heart. Were Szechwan completely isolated from 
the rest of the world, she could subsist for ages, for all the 
necessities required for uormal existence are found iu great 
abundance within her borders. Salt aud sugar and coal, cotton 
and furs and meats, grains, vegetables, aud fruits abound in 
large variety. I am told that Szechwan has the richest 
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farmland in the world aud that seven crops a year are produced 
from the soil in certain parts of the province. 

Chengtu, the capital of Szechwan, I found to be even 
more interesting aud attractive than I had anticipated. Its 
wall is of the conventional Chinese type, some thirty-five feet 
in height. Like Peking, it encloses a Tartar City and ail 
Imperial City. Chengtu has a population of about half a 
million. The city appealed strongly to me from the moment 
I entered its walls on account of its clean, wide streets, its 
air of industry, its intelligent population, and its evident 
prosperity. 

From time to time since reaching Chengtu, I have jotted 
down various things which have impressed a new arrival as of 
special interest. I shall record some of these here, and, 
as the list is rather long, I shall somewhat abbreviate my 
descriptions. 

I was very much surprised to find every third or fourth 
man whom I passed in the street wearing a turban similar to 
those worn in India. The only difference between the two 
types is that in Szechwan the crown of the head is left 
exposed. The colors of these articles of head-gear are about 
equally divided between blue and black and white. This 
head-dress was especially interesting to me since I have rarely 
observed it in any other part of the country. 

I have seen very little cigarette-smoking in Chengtu. 
The natives use a strong black Chinese tobacco, loosely rolled 
up into the shape of a cigar, four inches in length. This 
crude cigar is smoked in the bowl of a bamboo pipe, varying 
from one to five feet in length. The appearance of the 
combination to a new-comer is most amusing. I find, how¬ 
ever, that one gets accustomed to the sight of them, as one 
can get used to almost anything in the world, if be sees it 
often enough. 

Smoke-selling is a common business here. I suppose that 
there are literally hundreds of men and boys in this city who 
make their living in this way. These “sellers” carry about 
the streets long-stemmed brass water-pipes and make a 
business of letting other men enjoy their tobacco. They 
walk along the streets until they find a man who looks 
“hungry ” for a smoke. Without ceremony the stem is stuck 
into his mouth, and while the “victim” puffs away, the 
smoke-seller tends the furnace and stokes in the tobacco. 
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When the man attacked has had enough and has paid his 
fine, the carrier of the pipe goes on his way in search of 
further victims. 

Horses, here, are very small. The average animal one 
sees is no larger than the average donkey elsewhere. Moukeys 
and parrots are very common pets, the reason for this fact 
being the proximity of Chengtu to the native habitat of these 
jungle creatures. 

The fur markets of the city are rich with the skius of 
wild animals. Each day, as I go to my office, I pass many 
hundreds of valuable furs drying in the sun, undergoing the 
last stage of the tanning process. The most common among 
the skins are those of the leopard, fox, wolf, bear, monkey, and 
otter. The other day 1 counted seventeen lovely leopard skins 
dangling iu a row along the front of a dirty little shop. These 
furs are brought down from the big mountains which lie just 
west of Chengtu—the foot-hills of the Himalayas, On clear, 
summer days it is possible to see the tops of snow-clad moun¬ 
tains which rise to heights of 20,000 feet and over. 

Chengtu is the terminus of numerous caravan routes 
leading to the distant west, and here are to be found ear- 
avanseries which are the havens of rest for tired travellers from 
as far away as North India, Nepal, and Eastern Turkestan. 
When Marco Polo came to China from Venice, eight hundred 
years ago, he entered the country at Chengtu. In coming 
from Italy, he travelled over one of these long routes. I 
visited one of the caravanseries the other day and found there 
men who had been travelling day after day for three and four 
months over the wild, rugged passes of the Thibetan frontier. 
Until I saw these men, I thought that I had come a long, 
long way westward (and I often almost shudder when I realize 
that I am 1,400 miles from the nearest railroad), but these 
men’s experience of the still more distant West makes me feel 
that I have only just started on my journey toward the 
setting sun. 

The citizens of Chengtu have always been progressive. 
This, coupled with the fact that this is the chief civil and 
commercial city of the West, has been the reason for placing 
here some plants such as are found in only a few other parts 
of the country. Chengtu boasts a mint, an arsenal, a powder 
factory, an electric light plant, and a telephone system. An 
efficient post office and a fairly satisfactory telegraph adiniuis- 
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tration connect us with the outside world. We have a 
Governor who is interested in aeronautics, and when he came 
to Chengtu seven months ago, he brought with him three 
biplanes of the latest type. It is surely a welcome, though an 
incongruous, sight to see one of these new birds of the sky 
soaring over this ancient city. With all that Chengtu has to 
show of what we call progress we miss that greatest of friends 
of civilization, the railroad. What would it not mean to this 
land of the West if there were only a railroad to the coast! 
The matter of time and of danger would be virtually 
eliminated, and, instead of taking his life in his hands and 
occupying three weeks in making the trip to Shanghai, a 
man could make it iti comfort and in safety in less than 
three days. 

In spite of Chengtu’s apparent economic progress, it seems 
to me that I have seen more of superstition and of idolatry 
here than anywhere else in China. At dusk, as I pass along 
the streets, I see burning before the doors of the majority of 
homes and shops two candles and a bunch of incense sticks as 
au evening offering of worship. I have found chicken’s blood 
used sacrificially as I have not observed it employed elsewhere. 
When a new shop is opened, and at feasts and lucky days, a 
chicken is killed and its blood is sprinkled on the signboard of 
the store and good luck is thus “ insured.” 

The streets of Cheugtu are wide and clean in comparison 
with those of other Chiuese cities and yet their width would 
not permit of the use of carriages or, to any practical extent, 
of jinricshas. The ordinary method of conveyance is the 
sedan chair, and I suppose that ten to twelve thousand of these 
are daily in use in the city. The ordinary sedan chairs have 
straight bamboo poles, but officials and men of wealth travel 
in chairs whose carrier-poles curve upward in the middle. 
These are so highly elevated that the passenger sits on a seat 
which is higher than the heads of the people who are on foot 
in the streets around him. 

The people of Chengtu are not entirely commercial and 
have not forgotten the aesthetic in life for they have placed 
many hundreds of beautiful wisteria arbors over the streets. 
These are to be found in some of the very busiest parts 
of the city. 

A unique institution, peculiar, I believe, to Cheugtu, is 
what is known as a “Night Bazaar.” Just before dusk each 
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evening some five hundred curio-sellers take their places out 
on the sidewalks of one of the main streets, and in the 
gathering twilight, and under the flickering beams of hundreds 
of little lights display their wares to a crowded thoroughfare. 
It is a picturesque sight, and one never to be forgotten. 

Another Cheugtu institution, and a most delightful one, 
is an annual spring flower fair. The products of hundreds of 
nurserymen and florists are gathered for exhibition and sale on 
the grounds of an ancient temple just outside the city walls. 
The display is beautiful and literally tens of thousands of 
people pour out daily to see the sight of China’s choicest 
flowers ranging from the butterfly orchid brought from 
Western jungles to the snow-white camelia, the highest 
development of the tea plant, which did so much to make 
China kuown to the outer world. Szechwan seems to be the 
California of China in more ways than one. It at least 
deserves that title because it is literally China’s land of flowers. 
Nowhere else have I observed such a profusion and variety of 
flowers and nowhere have I seen such a love of them among 
the Chinese as is shown here in Chengtu. 

Before I conclude I want to say something about the 
work of the Chengtu Y. M. C. A. which I came up to help 
for one year in the absence of one of its foreign secretaries. 
The work of our organization is planned along Hues similar 
to those of our work in America. For the present we have 
to content ourselves with a scattered, Chinese, one-story 
building, whose rooms are separated by many courts and 
corridors. I am glad to say, however, that Chengtu is 
expecting soon to have a modern building erected and 
equipped by friends in the United States. As a site for this 
new structure, the Governor of the province recently presented 
our Board of Directors with approximately four acres of land 
splendidly located in one of the commercial and school centers 
of the city. 

My personal work consists chiefly in the direct respon¬ 
sibility for the religions and educational activities of our Associa¬ 
tion. In January we started a Bible school to meet on Sunday 
afternoons. This work has grown steadily until we have now 
in all our work a total of tweutv-one Bible classes with an 
enrollment of over two hundred and fifty men. Each Sunday 
we have a strong men’s religious meeting. The attendance at 
this has averaged over the oue hundred mark. The attendance 
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at our Bible classes and at the religious addresses is largely 
composed of students who are going to be the leaders of the 
future. These young men are coming to us from colleges and 
middle schools all over the city. We feel that we are 
beginning to make impressions that will count in the lives of 
these young men. 

Our educational work embraces three schools. One of 
these corresponds in many respects to a high school at home. 
The second is a school in which we teach only the English 
language, while the third school is a social service enterprise 
in which illiterates are taught, tuition-free, how to read and 
write their own language. The teachers of this school are 
voluntary workers. Twelve of the sixteen are students in 
our own school who are now getting their first lessons in social 
service. The total enrollment of our three schools is one 
hundred and forty-two. While this is a greater number than 
we have ever had before, yet it is small compared to what we 
expect to have after the present political unrest has come to 
an end. For over five months the residents of the city have 
been in constant fear of a mutiny and the consequent lawless¬ 
ness of the soldiery quartered here. As a natural result 
commercial and academic interests are greatly demoralized. 

There is a splendid spirit of fellowship among the 
foreigners of Chengtu. This is manifested nowhere more 
characteristically than in the co-operation with all the activities 
of the Association. Last week this spirit was shown in a 
city-wide health campaign conducted against tuberculosis. 
The city was divided into fourteen sections and fourteen 
foreigners captained as many teams comprising a hundred and 
sixty-one men, in distributing anti-tuberculosis literature into 
the very corners of Chengtu. 19,700 tracts and calendars 
were judiciously placed in the hands of people who can read in 
all parts of the city, lu the uear future the Association hopes 
to augment this effort with a carefully planned auti-tuber- 
culosis lecture campaign which will touch all the churches, 
mission schools, chapels, theatres, lecture halls, and many of 
the government schools of the city. The aggravated political 
situation has been the only reason which has kept us from 
having this campaign long ago. 
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Vocational Training 

Miss C. J. LAMBERT. 


created by God to fill one special place in tlie world, a 
place chosen and prepared by Him. The dignity and impor¬ 
tance which this truth gives to the most ordinary life cannot be 
over-estimated, and yet, though more or less acknowledged, it 
is too often forgotten. How frequently a career is chosen, a 
post accepted, without any attempt to discover whether that 
career or that post be the one planned by God : human in¬ 
clination and worldly advantage are common guiding motives 
when such momentous decisions are being made, and all too 
seldom is the question asked, 4 ‘Is this what God has planned 
for my life?” 

If education in school is to be a preparation for life, the 
teacher should remember that for each of the young lives under 
his care, God has one special purpose, and this thought should 
profoundly influence his teaching. God’s purpose must be 
known before it can be carried out: “vocation,” as the word 
implies, is a call, it is not an idea, not the outcome of brain, 
but is a call from God : there must therefore be the listening, 
attentive ear, for a pre-occupied mind cannot hear that call. 

Immediately following the truth that the Creator calls each 
person to his special work, comes the idea of duty, duty 
towards God and towards man. “He perfects his character 
who discharges his duty” ; God’s purpose once known must 
be carried out; that is, there must be obedience. Obedience 
should be insisted upon at school and, when possible, the 
reasons for the command should be explained, in order that on 
the occasions when they cannot be explained, there will be 
confidence that they exist. 

If man is created for “the glory of God, and the relief 
of man’s estate,” it follows that life must not be selfish, and 
the teacher who is educating his children for their vocation in 
life will train them in habits of service: he will teach them 
that they are not being educated solely for their own good or 
pleasure, or simply that they may reach the highest develop¬ 
ment of which they are capable, but that God has allowed 
them to come to school that they may be made ready for use, 




HE thought that should prompt both the teacher who 
trains and the student who comes forward for training 
is a very solemn one; it is that each human being is 
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and may gain something wherewith they can benefit others. 
This will induce in them an expectant attitude, and when the 
call to service comes, it will find them listening, and prepared 
by past obedience to obey without question. If the teacher 
realizes that God has a purpose for every life be will try to 
teach two things :— 

1. That God’s guidance must be sought in the question 
of life-work ; Jesus Christ must send each to his work, as He 
did the disciples of old. 

2. That the still small voice must be obeyed immediately, 
lest the opportunity for that particular service pass unheeded. 

When the truth is understood that God calls each indivi¬ 
dual to his life-work, the question then arises, “How is the 
call to be recognized as being from God ?” The teacher has 
then to explain that guidance will come through the still, small 
voice we name conscience. Conscience if persistently ignored 
is silenced, but to those who truly will to do the Will of their 
Father in Heaven, it speaks plainly, and no soul prepared to 
obey that Will at all costs is left in doubt about it. Children 
who have been taught to believe that God has a plan for each 
life, that He will speak to those who habitually listen for His 
voice and that His voice must be obeyed, have the foundation 
for true success in life. They will find guidance through their 
particular circumstances, and through their special abilities : 
clever ones will learn their powers are given to them in order 
that they may serve others : the less mentally gifted will learn 
that industrial and manual work may equally be done to His 
honour. 

Now let us consider how this fact should influence a school 
curriculum. There are some children whose brain power is not 
sufficient to make it worth while for them even to enter the 
Higher Primary course; this fact should always be recognized, 
and more attention be paid to the advisability of teaching them 
some form of industrial work at school. These children would 
give time both to study and to manual work each day and, as 
has been found in England, the manual labour would probably 
have a beneficial effect upon the brain work. If this were 
done the time at school would provide more direct preparation 
for their vocation in life. 

So far these remarks are applicable to both boys and girls, 
but now let us think of girls who have finished the Higher 
Primary course, and who have still several years before they are 
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married. At present there are three special openings for such 
girls—teaching, nursing, and medicine. How can the last 
years at school be most profitably spent if they are to serve as 
teachers, nurses, or doctors ? As the senior girls reach this point 
of decision it is most interesting to talk to them about their 
probable vocation : some only think of continuing their own 
studies, others have begun to realize a sense of vocation, and 
want to be trained for some form of service. The following 
questions are useful in bringing the issue clearly before them :— 

1. What would you yourself like most of all to do ? 

2. What do you think that your parents will allow you to do? 

3. What do you think that God wants you to do ? 

The girls who feel called to medical work will need the 
advantages of a * Middle School course and time to concentrate 
on special subjects. Those who are going to become teachers 
will first need to continue their studies to a grade above that 
which they are expecting to teach (e.g., Lower Primary 
teachers should have taken the Higher Primary course, Higher 
Primary teachers should have taken the Middle School course), 
and should then take a course of training in the theory and 
practice of teaching. This latter is all important and, wherever 
possible, should be made compulsory. It will help to supply 
China’s great need of trained teachers, for not only are mission 
schools handicapped by the scarcity of qualified teachers, but 
the need in government schools is equally great. If only 50% 
of the girls educated in our mission schools were each to 
teach for three years before marriage, the need would partially 
be supplied, and the influence of Christianity would make itself 
felt in the government schools, where religious instruction 
could be given at other times if not actually allowed during 
school hours. 

In the fewer cases where girls continue their studies beyond 
the Middle School course, it should be clearly understood that, 
while encouraging those who are able to do so, time should still 
be allowed for a period of teaching before they are married, in 
order that the advantages received may be passed on to others. 

Under the new conditions in which Chinese girl students 
find themselves there is a temptation to become selfish in the 
desire to continue private study merely with the idea of being 
considered accomplished. 


♦The following are Chinese Government terms:—1. Tower Primary, four 
years; 2. Higher Primary, three or four years; 3. Middle School, four years, 
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This should be guarded against and they should be-en* 
couraged to realize that personal desire for continued private 
study should not stand in the way of their calling to serve 
others. They should be content with a less advanced education 
themselves in order that they may give out what they have 
already had the privilege of studying. (If financial help to¬ 
wards education lias been received from the Church, this 
consideration becomes still more obligatory.) 

This ideal can only be reached in so far as the previous 
years at school have brought to the girls a sense of vocation, 
and of their duty to share with others God’s gifts to them. It 
will involve self-sacrifice for some, but if it be the way in 
which they can best serve God and their fellowmen, the joy 
which will come from realizing that they are called by God 
will prove abundant recompense. “Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die it 
briugeth forth much fruit.” 

This conviction will help some to go away to work in 
distant provinces or remote districts, or to remain unmarried 
for a time if they feel that this is God’s purpose for them, or 
to be willing to marry catechists and churchwardens with very 
limited salaries, rather than English-speaking clerks with large 
ones. 

Whatever standard of work is aimed at while at school, 
the final year should be given to some kind of vocational 
training, either industrial, domestic, pedagogical, or medical, 
so that in arranging our curricula it would he well always to 
allow for at least one vocational year at the end of each grade : 
in this way all will get some vocational training before leaving 
school. Although the majority of girls will be married their 
special training will not be lost on them, in fact it should 
make them much better wives and mothers. The domestic 
duties of married life may claim their full attention for several 
years, but after a time they may be able to give much help in 
various kinds of church work, and their former training, 
together with their broader experience in life, should make 
them even more useful in some educational posts than if they 
had never had families of their own to train. 

Let us help our students to secure the sense of vocation by 
trying to lead them to the right attitude towards God as their 
Creator, and by showing them that they were created not only 
to exist but to do, and that they are needed in God’s plan. 
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Our Attitude Towards Chinese Religions* 

ARTHUR SOWERBY. 

AT I should address the Peking Missionary Association 
on so well-worn and threadbare a theme as the right 
attitude of Christian missionaries to the Chinese 
religions does demand a very genuine word of apology. 
That I venture to do so at all is, partly, because in the fluctua¬ 
tions of the missionary body there are constant accessions of 
new arrivals to whom the subject is one of great practical 
interest, and, still more, that while the right principles that 
control our actions may be conceded as well understood and 
firmly established, yet their application varies as the times 
vary, and especially is this so in China at the present time, 
when we see the nation pass through so many and such great 
changes, and where the strategy that controls our forces and 
directs our movements must differ correspondingly with the 
movements of the forces against which we stand arrayed. 

The use of this figure, militant, and apparently somewhat 
aggressive, will be pardoned and not misunderstood, by 
remembering that “the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal,” but that our contest is the outcome of a supreme 
benevolence, and is prompted by nothing else than love for the 
men and women who are not to be found in our camps, and 
that the conflict is the eternal conflict of truth with error, light 
with darkness, the kingdoms of this world and the Kingdom of 
God’s dear Son. That leads me to the enunciation of two standard 
principles, two established canons that should rule our thoughts 
and guide our actions, but which, I trust, are so well-known, 
so convincing, and so widely accepted by missionaries every¬ 
where as to need merely their clear statement, and leave us 
free to consider their application. 

i. The first is that the Christian religion stands as the 
unique and explicit revelation from God , and therefore is the 
one ultimate and universal religion that can admit of no rival 
to its claims. If Jesus Christ was “sent from God” as we 
find repeated again and again in the Fourth Gospel, if His 
death is ail atonement for the sin of the race, if His resurrec¬ 
tion was the act and seal of the Divine forgiveness whereby 

*Read before the Peking Missionary Association and published by 
request. 
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and in virtue of which men are reconciled to God and to one 
another in the realization of sonship and brotherhood, then only 
through the triumph of the truth of the Gospel will the New 
Jerusalem come down out of Heaven from God, and the human 
race reach its ultimate destiny in holiness and blesseduess. 

Objectively this is concisely stated in I Timothy 2:3-6, 
“God our Saviour willeth that all men should be saved and 
come to a knowledge of the truth, for there is one God, one 
mediator also between God and tnets, himself man, Christ 
Jesus, who gave Himself a ransom for all.” Subjectively it has 
been expressed succinctly and vigorously by Dr. Henry C. 
Mabie, of the American Baptist Missionary Union, who says, 
“ Would that the day were here when no candidate for a 
foreign mission field will be encouraged by his religious 
teachers—much less by auy mission board—to go out to the 
heathen as a missionary, who has not seen the fact of the 
reconciling cross to be s© central in the Bible that he will 
make it the very -core of his message, and who has not 
personally experienced such a power of that cross over his own 
heart and imagination, as will be ever with him. This should 
be in principle his first and last word, the Alpha and Omega of 
all his preaching and teaching.” 

I would contrast with this the position that is often 
taken by those other than missionaries, who study the religions 
of China and are indeed authorities upon those religions. 
These are sinologues of repute, to whom the missionary body 
is greatly indebted for their able and scholarly work, but in 
their writings are frequently found covert depreciations 
of the Christian faith, and a commendation of Chinese doctrines 
and religions, that, ignoring much that is erroneous, and some 
things very evil, place them in a position of equality, if not of 
superiority, to the doctrines of Christ, 

While I think this would be generally admitted it is hardly 
fair to make a charge of this sort without something specific in 
support of it, and yet it is not quite easy to give very convinc¬ 
ing proof; I shall, however, put before you one or two quotations 
that will explain my meaning. That able sinologue, Mr. E. 
H. Parker, quotes thus from a Chinese Catholic :— 

“Although Confucius taught the necessity of reverence 
and disinterested charity, he had no true belief in a self-existing 
Creator of an organized universe ; no faith in promised grace to 
come, or in eternal life; no true love of God as a Perfect 
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Being above and superior to all things ; no true fear of God as 
the Supreme and Sole Ruler of the universe; and no true 
obedience to His commandmeuts.” On this Mr, Parker 
comments:— 

“Can those who blame Confucius for not believing all this 
show any grounds why at that date he should have believed it; 
and are they sure what they mean when they say they believe 
it themselves?” To which I would reply that uo sensible 
person would put any blame upon Confucius for not knowing 
what he could not know, but the difference between a religious 
faith in which these are the great essentials and a social 
ethical system in which they are left out, is tremendous, and 
that missionaries and their converts are so well persuaded of 
their truth and value that they put them before all things else, 
and in China martyrs have witnessed to this by their blood. 
Again, that leading sinologue, Dr. Herbert A. Giles, closes 
his recent book on Confucianism and its Rivals thus:— 

“The Republic of China is crying out for a state religion. 
In the words of a famous Chinese poet, 

‘ Stoop and there it is, 

Seek it not right nor left.* 

Let the Chinese people be encouraged by the erection of 
temples and by forms of prayer, to join in the old Unitarian 
worship of four thousand years ago. Let them transfer to Vien^ 
God, discarding the duality caused by the later introduction of 
Shang TV, all those thoughts of reverence and gratitude which 
have been centred so long upon the human, to the neglect of 
the Divine. Their stirring battle-cry would then be, “There 
is no god but God, and Confucius is His Prophet.” 

Again, with all respect to Dr. Giles, that is a position 
utterly impossible to Christian men ; it throws away not only- 
all of the sublime revelation given when God spoke in past 
times by the prophets, and “in these last days by His Sou,” 
but elevates the dim and ancient theism of China with the 
formal and uninspiring moral philosophy of the Sage, to a 
position of pre-eminence over Christ and His Gospel. By the 
most modern methods and on the lowest ground this position 
should be condemned, as it exhibits a complete incapacity to 
estimate rightly religious values. 

It would be possible to add to these quotations that I have 
laid before you, which show that a criticism of the missionary 
view which is often hostile arises from an inability to grasp the 
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true character of the Christian religion, and in consequence an 
undue estimation of other religions, but perhaps sufficient has 
been said and we may turn to the second great principle to be 
borne in mind. 

2. That is, that in our estimation of non-Christian faiths 
we should deal in the spirit of complete fairness; not only 
should we be careful to act with that close regard to truth, 
which is the noblest characteristic and richest fruit of the scien¬ 
tific method , but we should also exercise a charitable sympathy. 
These religions are the outcome of much anxious thought, of 
many a painful martyrdom ; they are the product of some of the 
deepest and noblest aspirations, and they are intimately 
associated with the lives of millions of the human family, 
their hopes and fears, their joys and sorrows, and to some 
extent they have justified themselves by restraining men from 
barbarism and anarchy, and have held states and races together 
in some measure of brotherhood and order. 

This second canon is larger and more tolerant than would 
have been acceptable to Christian missionaries at the com¬ 
mencement of the modern missionary movement, about one 
hundred and twenty years ago, and may appear to some to be 
too liberal even now, but it should be amply safeguarded by 
the acceptance of the first, and it would seem to be justified by 
what we have found to be of religious aud moral value iu the 
countries that we are now evangelizing. Perhaps that will 
appear more clearly as we proceed. 

Taking our stand then on these two principles we proceed 
to examine the three religions of China, but it is evident that 
in the brief space at our disposal we cannot attempt to deal iu 
any way exhaustively with any one of them. They are all 
ancient, each has its standard classics or scriptures, each has its 
historical development, and the roots of each go back to a very 
remote antiquity, and there are connected with all of them 
many customs that have a great hold on the people; two of 
them have an elaborate priesthood and ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tion, and they all have their separate rites. All we can hope 
to do is to touch on a few outstanding features, and especially 
to note their power aud influence over the Chinese to-day, in 
their social and political life. 

Remembering that the question of a national religion is 
at present occupying the minds of the Chinese we may ask 
what claim has each of these religions, through the services it 
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has rendered to the Chinese, to be accepted as the national 
religion of the Chinese Republic. It is true that only Con¬ 
fucianism has any chance of attaining to this dignity, yet it 
may be supposed that neither the Buddhists nor the Taoists 
will be willing to be entirely displaced, and as both of these 
religions still have a powerful influence on Chinese thought and 
habits it is well to find out the best points of each, for it is not 
so much the falsity and errors of Chinese religions that hinder 
the acceptance of Christianity, as it is the good and the true 
that each religion possesses, which enables it to hold its position 
in Chinese esteem. 

To understand these benefits it is necessary rather to look 
at the social life of the Chinese, than to consider the doctrines 
of the Three Religions as we find them in the Classics and 
Sacred Books. A graphic and on the whole truthful picture of 
Chinese village and town life has been given us by two Chinese 
scholars, gentlemen who have obtained degrees from English 
Universities, Mr. Yung and Mr. Tao, who have published a 
book written in English for the benefit of the foreigner inter¬ 
ested in Chinese life. Naturally these gentlemen have painted 
as favorable a picture as they could, although they are not 
blind to certain defects and shadows, but we must take their 
treatise rather as the Chinese ideal than as the scientific state¬ 
ment of the truth. 

For instance, Mr. Yung says that in matters of “education, 
police, repairs of roads, etc., the village temple does practically 
for the village what the county council and quarter sessions 
together do for the English county.” Anyone who knows 
the well-repaired roads of England, the cleanly, sanitary con¬ 
ditions of English villages, and compares them with the quag¬ 
mires to be found on Chinese roads everywhere, and the filthy, 
unsanitary, and neglected Chinese villages, will see how far 
from the truth such a comparison is. 

These gentlemen, however, have done a good service and 
are undoubtedly right when they say with emphasis that the 
family is the unit in Chinese social life, and they show how 
loyalty to the family and the clan has been and is the dominant 
principle in China. Filial piety and brotherly love say they, 
are the ethical principles on which the family life and the village 
clan are based, and these are virtues which are the basis of the 
Confucian system. The whole ethical system of this family life 
has been carefully elaborated. The family records, the auces- 
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tral hall, and the ancestral tablets are all part of it, the system 
of inheritance by which the land or property is equitably 
divided rests upon these fundamental moral principles; marriages 
are subordinated to the interests of the family as a whole and a 
marriage is never considered as an affair in which the affection 
of the two, the bride and bridegroom, are almost the sole con¬ 
sideration ; the training and education of both boys and girls is 
controlled by the thought of the general good, prosperity, and 
honour of the family, and so, also, the welfare of each member 
of the family has to be considered, and only may one be shut 
out from the family life, from its shelter, protection, and support 
if morally unworthy. Then it is claimed to be a duty ou the 
part of the father to destroy an unworthy sou, and it has been 
done and is even now done by the father burying the unfilial 
soil alive, at the door of his dwelling. 

Mr. Tao writes, “The family we may take as the most 
important kind of social organization: the family life becomes 

the basis of our social life.it is indeed no exaggeration 

to say that China, as a whole, consists of no individuals, but of 
families." He goes on to explain, “Foreigners often wonder 
how Chinese family life is at all possible with such an aggregate 
of heterogeneous members living together. It is indeed strange, 
especially in the eyes of those saturated with the ideas of in¬ 
dividualism. To understand it thoroughly, let us digress from 
our subject for a while and study the very spirit which pervades 
it. That spirit, for lack of a better term, we shall call altruism. 
Altruism, in our present case, means forgetfulness of oneself, 
rather than ‘ to do to others what we would like should be done 
to us.’ It means a negation of self, rather than the sentimental 
desire to be liked by others. In one word, the Chinese conception 
of altruism is directly opposed to the teaching of Max Stirner : 
the exaltation of the Unique One. Loyalty to the Emperor, 
filial piety to parents, love for children, would mean nothing if 
not the expressions of such a spirit. A Chinese does not live 
for himself alone. He is the sou of his parents, the descendant 
of his ancestors, the potential father of his children, and the 
pillar of his family. His efforts towards literary distinction or 
official promotion are not directed merely for personal ends or 
personal reputation. Our ephemeral self is nothing: it is for 
the good of our ancestors, our immediate parents, and our 
immediate descendants that we work, we drudge, and even we 
die.” 
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While certainly open to criticism in some respects, yet we 
must all feel that here is a very noble conception of life and 
duty ; and if it means a loss of self yet it is true here that ” he 
that loseth his life shall find it,” and while this seems to rob a 
man of his career yet as we know from what we have seen in 
Chinese life it often leads a man to a career, and many a young 
Chinese has become a great scholar, a high official, and left 
behind him a worthy reputation, because be did not find his 
career alone, or to the neglect of his family, but through their 
sympathy and support, and animated by the feeling that in his 
laborious and often self-denying work his aim was not for his 
selfish gain but for the good of the family in whose welfare he 
found his chiefest joy. This is very different from the indivi¬ 
dualism that exists among us, but it is a serious question whether 
that individualism has not been pushed too far and, with us, 
often the noblest duties are scorned, and the most sacred ties 
broken for the sake of daring to live one’s own life and to find 
a career. 

However that may be, this principle of identifying oneself 
with one’s clan, in loyalty and service, is developed and carried 
out throughout the whole of Chinese life, and reaches from the 
humblest peasant up to what was the Bmperor’s throne. And 
this is Confucianism, the religion of Confucius: and because the 
stability of the social order rested upon it one can understand 
how tenaciously all the official classes and literary graduates, 
who hoped in time to obtain positions of official rank, clung to 
it, and why they refused even to consider the claims of the 
Christian religion brought to them by foreigners. 

This is Confucianism, as a vital, regulative force, inspiring 
men to fulfil their duties, and to realise some of life’s ends, and 
for this reason it becomes tbe greatest difficulty in our way in 
our endeavours to win the Chinese to the Christian faith. We 
find very little of religious doctrine that is false which we can 
combat, but we have to-deal with an ethical ideal that is of great 
practical value, and has not only been frankly adopted by the 
other contending religions of China, so that the Chinese insist on 
their essential unity (the San Chiao being to them I Cbiao), 
but has been a great cohesive force binding the people together 
by a common sympathy, tbe outcome of their best and noblest 
feelings. 

The Confucian religion has been maintained not so much 
by temples, or by public worship, but by family rites and cere- 
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monies connected with their births, marriages, and deaths, and 
although ancestral worship and the ancestral tablet is older 
than Confucius, yet it may well be taken for its symbol. It is 
possible then to understand why Chinese converts are unwilling 
to remove their ancestral tablets, and to abandon many of their 
marriage and funeral rites that involve the worship and offer¬ 
ing of incense to the manes of their deceased. To do so seems 
to them to break with their most sacred ties, to dishonour their 
family and their dead, to be revolutionary to the point of 
anarchy, to have no proper moral sense, while to the ruling 
classes it looks like a destruction of the very foundations ou 
which society is based and the throne established. We see 
with an amused smile the funeral processions, we think the 
grief is often simulated, as perhaps it is, and we are apt to 
regard the whole show as fantastical and absurd, and yet at the 
basis of it all is this high family ethic, that is so noble and has 
been of such untold worth to the Chinese. 

Dr. H. A. Giles in his recently published lectures on Con¬ 
fucianism and its Rivals says, “Ancestral worship, deeply 
ingrained as it is in the Chinese mind, is one of the great obstacles 
to the Christianization of China ; and many worthy and well- 
meaning missionaries, going so far back even as the Jesuits of 
the seventeenth century, have pleaded for the admission of this 
apparently harmless rite among the devotional duties of the 
Christian convert. Other missionaries, however, have set their 
faces against such a concession, correctly feeling that the main 
object of ancestral worship in China is to secure from the 
spirits of dead ancestors, in return for offerings of food and at 
gTaves, protection and advancement of worldly interests which 
would be incompatible with the teachings of Christianity.” 

That is a judgment of some value, for it is not the utter¬ 
ance of a missionary who might be considered prejudiced, but 
as we have seen from a previous quotation it comes from one 
who would revive the ancient Unitarianism of China. If then 
we missionaries have to insist on our converts removing the 
tablet and breaking with Confucianism, we must not only do so 
with sympathy and care, remembering that we are shaking the 
very foundations on which this ancient civilization has rested, 
and that we are wounding some of the finest and noblest sensibil¬ 
ities of the people, but we must also see to it that we show that 
Christianity in its ethical teaching can establish the family on a 
higher basis, with a richer development. We are ourselves pay- 
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ing quite a new attention to the social view of Christianity, and 
we are beginning to see where the claim of the personal merges 
into the larger demands of the family, the nation, and the Church, 
and we may be doing untold wrong and working incalculable 
mischief if we do not explain and press home this aspect of the 
Gospel of Christ. We must take care how we overturn without 
being able to build up and reconstruct. The trouble with 
China to-day is that the Government is in the hands of those 
who have done the one but find it nigh impossible to do 
the other. 

From Confucianism we turn to Taoism, as being more 
closely allied to it than Buddhism. We need not long delay 
over Taoism for it is difficult to see what additional advantage 
it has been to the Chinese people. Everyone admits the vast 
difference between the later developments of Taoism with its 
boundless superstitions and the ancient philosophy of the Taoist 
sages. The main teaching of Lao Chun, more generally known 
as Lao Tzu, is to be found in the Tao Teh Cliing, How far 
that is genuine it would be hard to say but I think if subjected to 
a severe scrutiny a great deal of it would have to be struck out. 
I remember reading many years ago a magazine article by 
Dr. Giles to that effect. However, the whole treatise is vague 
and indistinct and no well-defined philosophy, not to say 
theology or ethic, can be built up on it. It is difficult of 
translation, as we may learn from the first sentence, Tao ko tao 
fei chang tao , ming ko ming Jei chang mingy which has been 
rendered a number of ways. I think it means, “The reason 
that can be reasoned out is not the ultimate reason, and the 
name that can be named is not the eternal name.” 

That is just the sort of thing that poets and sages say, and 
Tennyson in “The Ancient Sage” says almost exactly the same. 

It is not severe, accurate, scientific thought, but the 
irrepressible intuition, insight, the exhaustless and never-to-be- 
satisfied questioning of the human spirit that crystallizes into 
some striking apothegm which illumines our minds even if we 
cannot systematize it. This is one service that Taoist thinkers 
and philosophers have rendered China. They refused to be 
satisfied with the limits of Confucian thought, and have ever 
kept the door open for the entrance of fresh light. 

The Taoist has accepted the Confucian ethic, and so 
strengthened it, but has always been feeling after the mysterious 
and higher powers in whose hands lies the dispensing of 
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retributions and human destiny. It has tried in a variety of 
ways to pierce the veil, but while we admire the aspiration, 
yet the results have often been disastrous, leading to endless 
idolatries and futile superstitions. 

The Kau Ying Pien illustrates well the wituess of Taoism to 
ethical truth, but it also exhibits the character of its idolatrous 
beliefs. It speaks of the San T‘ai, the Three Counsellors, the 
Pei Tou, or Spirit of the North Star, that are above men’s 
beads, and observe men’s deeds, and of the San Shih, or the 
Three Genii inhabiting men’s bodies, and the God of the 
Hearth, which latter at certain times ascend up to Heaven and 
report on what they have seen and heard. The witness that all 
that men do is known in the courts above, has undoubted value, 
but the belief in these fictional genii leads to a trifling with the 
Divine sanctions of morality. 

There is a book called the Chiu Sheng Chuan 
published last century, that fairly represents the influence for 
good or ill of the Taoists. It was issued under the Imperial 
sanction, and up till the time of the Republic could be pur¬ 
chased in the Government Book Stores. It is a kind of olla- 
podrida of Chinese doctrines, essays, poems, maxims, and edicts, 
many of them very excellent moral rules. In it there is au 
article called Au Han Tan Dream that well illustrates Taoism. 

Han Tau is a hsien town in Chihli, and the story goes that 
a traveller resting at au inn here was feeling depressed because 
of his poor fortune, when a venerable and well-dressed stranger 
appeared. After some conversation the traveller suddenly found 
himself in a situation of wealth and prosperity. He was 
dwelling in a wealthy house with every desire gratified ; years 
passed by and he attained to the highest position in the Empire 
under the Emperor, of whom he was the favorite. He had 
wives, and sons and daughters, innumerable servants, wealth 
and honor, but suddenly he fell into disfavor and the Emperor 
ordered his execution. Just then a clock struck and he woke 
to find the millet being placed on the table, the fifty years of 
his dream had passed while his breakfast was in preparation. 
The veuerable stranger, who was none other than Eu Tsu, 
first of the Pa Hsien, bad disappeared. 

The author of this essay describes a similar dream, but 
makes it an occasion to discuss the identity of the moral subject. 
He says that he has eyes, ears, mouth, and a body, hut these 
are not the true self. Were it not for the true self the eye 
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would see but not perceive, the ear would hear but not under¬ 
stand, speech would be disordered words, and movement would 
be meaningless and uncontrolled. He describes his dream, 
and asks, Did he not see and hear and feel in the dreams ? He 
did indeed, but this was psychical and in a confused way. He 
then reflects that owing to his inexhaustible desires, and his 
illimitable sins, he has to meet with retribution, and the Judge 
of Hades is there on his throne, with the ten companies of 
demons, the sword, the saw, and the caldron, ready to inflict 
punishment. As the dreams had been a real existence, and yet 
empty (did not Tennyson write, “ Dreams are true while they 
last and do we not live in dreams ? n ), so this other existence 
that seemed a reality was but a dream. Let but the clock 
strike, and the years would have passed, the shadows would 
have fled away, and the time would seem to have been nothing 
more than the few minutes spent in boiling the millet. Where 
is the true self then ? It is suspended in the Heavens. Within 
one are the principles of virtue, righteousness, propriety, and 
wisdom ( jen , i, It, chih)\ by following these we attain to 
perception and intelligence, can speak the universal tongue, 
and go the way of the universal reason. When our turn comes 
to visit the other world, we go to the Courts to pay our respect as 
a matter of courtesy, and enter the Kingdom of Flowers and 
dwell in the Palace of Purity and Abstraction. 

This well illustrates the character of Taoism and the 
service it has rendered the Chinese. In its ceaseless question¬ 
ing, in its emphasis on morals, and in its attempt to grasp the 
Divine it has done something to mould Chinese life and 
character, and it is for us to answer its questions and satisfy its 
aspirations by exhibiting the Gospel of Christ in all its fulness 
of spiritual truth and moral insight. 

Finally we come to Buddhism, and I fear there is but 
scant time left to deal with it. Buddhism is so profound a 
philosophy, demands such extensive and thorough study, and 
is so difficult of comprehension that one feels it ought not to 
be dealt with at all except in a course of lectures, prepared say 
after twenty years devoted specially to that end. You will 
therefore pardon the unavoidable poverty of treatment, while 
the great hold it has had and still has on the Chinese demands 
that it find some place here. 

As you know, there are several schools of Buddhistic 
teaching, but what concerns us in China is the school of 
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Buddhist thought called the Mahayana, or the Buddhism of 
the Great Chariot, the teachers of the Mahayana School desig¬ 
nating the primitive Buddhism as taught by Sakyamuni, or 
Gautama Buddha, as Hinayana, or the Buddhism of the Little 
Chariot. It is asserted by some that the primitive Buddhism, 
the Hinayana teaching, is atheistical, and the Mahayana teach¬ 
ing is a derivation from Christianity, that it is the Christianity 
of the Nestorian Church. I would put in a demurrer to both 
of these statements. The ancient Buddhism is really a develop¬ 
ment of the monistic philosophy of India, and that is hardly 
atheism. Whether the Mahayana Buddhism be a derivation 
from Christianity or not is, perhaps, not definitely proved. 
The advocates of this theory claim that the proofs are abundant 
and satisfactory, and it may be admitted that there has been 
some interchange of thought between the teachers of Buddhism 
and the Christian bishops of Syria, yet the identity of the 
Buddhism of the Great Chariot and Nestorian Christianity will, 
I think, be questioned by many, and certainly it has not yet 
been accepted by the majority of competent sinologues. It is 
fair to demand some more conclusive proofs before accepting 
this form of Buddhism as essentially Christian, and even if its 
Christian origin were granted it would still be necessary to ask 
wbat essential doctrines of Christian truth had been lost, and 
■what erroneous Buddhist had been incorporated before any 
advances towards Buddhists as sharing with us a common faith 
could be made. 

{Note. Since this paper was read I have seen Saeki’s “ The 
Nestorian Monument in China,” and Mrs. Gordon’s a Symbols of 
the Way.” Both these writers strongly support the theory 
mentioned here, but for reasons that I cannot obtrude into this 
paper I am still unconvinced.) 

The chief tenet of the Mahayana Buddhism is the belief in 
a Buddha of the Western Heaven, Amitabha, Amito Fu, of 
such saving power that the mere repetition of his name not 
only obtains deliverance from innumerable evils, but effectually 
cleanses the heart from sin, and wins for the believer admission 
into the Paradise of the West. A small popular pamphlet once 
fell into my hands in which the three religions were declared 
to be one, the Confucian ethic was accepted, and this was 
joined to a belief hi the Taoist “hsuan” a character 

that means Heaven, the Divine, the Heavenly Powers, the 
heart, and a good many other things according to the Kang Hsi 
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Tzu Tien), bat whatever the one enjoined or the other pro¬ 
mised was fulfilled through the repetition of the mystic Amito 
Fu. On one page of the book was a dark black circle, repre¬ 
senting the human heart, and on the next a clean white circle— 
the heart cleansed by the simple method of repeating the 
Buddha’s name. Thus the three religions became one by all 
three being absorbed into Amito through this simple method. 
It is the simplicity and ease of this method that obtains for this 
cult the name of the Great Chariot, for while the cult of Sakya 
Muni was difficult and could only avail for the few, here was a 
method so simple, and professedly so efficacious that it secured 
the salvation of the masses. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that this exhausts 
the tenets of the Mahayana Buddhism. There is joined to 
it not only the worship of Kwan Yin, of Wen Shu Pusa, but 
also of Ju Lai Fu, of Met Li Fu (possibly Ju Lai Fu under 
another aspect), and other Buddhas, and Boddhisatwas, and at 
the back of it all there is a very profound philosophy. 

De Groot in his article on Chinese Buddhism in Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, says :— 

“ Mahayanistic Buddhism is a nniversalistic religion, whose 
great principle or basis is the order of the World, which it calls 
Dharma or Law. Dharma manifests itself especially by the 
Universal Light, the Creator of everything, and this light is 
emitted by the Buddhas, or beings endowed with the highest 
bodhi, or intelligence. There have been an infinite number of 
these beings in the past, and an infinite number will be born in 
the future ; indeed the Light of the World is born every day in 
the morning, and enters into nirvana, or nothingness in the 
evening. The life of a Buddha is a day of preaching of the 
Dharma, a so-called revolution of its wheel, a daily emanation 
of its light. Thus it is that there have been delivered many 
billions and trillions of sermons, as long as the universe has 
existed, each having for its subject the elevation of man to a 
state of bliss ; and those which have been happily written dowu 
for the good of posterity are the so-called sutras, which in 
China are termed ching . ,J 

I quote this not because of its correctness, for I am inclined 
to think it has almost as many errors as sentences, but to show 
that the Mahayana Buddhism is something far deeper than the 
mere repetition of the name of Amito Fu of the Western 
Heavens, and that it has a deep religious philosophy contained 
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in it. It is interesting to note that in this article the name of 
Amitabha occurs but once, and that in connection with Sakya, 
Maitreya, and Kwan Yin, but really what De Groot styles the 
Universal Light is but a translation of Amitabha, and this puts 
Arnito back again into tbe supreme place. 

In closing the article De Groot says very truly, “Spiritual 
religion exists in China principally within the circle of Bud¬ 
dhism, and through the sects Buddhism meets the human need 
of such an inward religion. n 

Again I place a query against that last sentence, but it is 
true that neither Confucianism with its barren deism, nor 
Taoism with its puerile polytheism can touch at all the 
religious sense, but in Buddhism there is a strange and awful 
mystery and power encircling the Fu, that tends to a belief in 
One Supreme Being, immeasurably greater than gods or men, 
and withal endowed with an intense compassion and saving 
pity. 

Take, for instance, that strange allegorical book, the Hsi 
Yu Chi, which might more correctly be translated “Westward 
Ho” than “A Mission to Heaven.” 

In that we have the adventures of Lao Sun, the Monkey 
King, typifying the restlessness of human nature. Having 
obtained magical powers from a learned sage, Lao Sun ascends 
into the Heavenly Regions, and here we find Yu Hwang 
Shang Ti, altogether different from the Shang Ti of the Class¬ 
ics, who is the Celestial Ruler and is simply a glorified Chinese 
Emperor. He has his palaces and gardens, his wives, and 
numberless attendants, there are princes of the celestial family, 
liis ministers, and he issues his edicts, and grants titles, gives 
rewards and honours, and sends his soldiers out to punish 
rebels, just like a Chinese Emperor. His soldiers usually get 
the worst of it, also like recent Emperors, and Lao Sun consid¬ 
ers him an incapable ruler, who has held the Celestial Throne 
long enough and appeals to Fu to appoint him, Sun, in Yu 
Hwang Shang Ti’s place. But here there is something far 
different. To convince Buddha of his magical abilitjq Sun 
makes a number of leaps and revolutions, going thousands of 
miles, to be arrested at last by five great pink pillars and on 
his return from his long journey he discovers that all the while 
he has been in the Buddha’s hand. Thus, with 'their idea of 
Fu, they are striving to find the Great Reality, the Eternal God, 
who lies behind all phenomena. 
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To comprehend the Mahayana Buddhism we need to study 
the sutras or the eking of the Buddhists. Dr. Timothy Richard 
in his translation of the Ta Ching Ki Shin Luii and the Miao 
Fa Lien Hua Kuug, which he calls “ The Awakening of Faith’ 5 
and “The Esseuce of the Lotus Scriptures,” affords English 
readers some idea of what these sutras are like and you will 
find in them a glorification of the Buddhist objects of worship, 
an overpowering enthusiasm for what is considered to be 
religious truth, and a passionate desire for morai and spiritual 
purity. 

A very striking expression of this deep religious feeling is 
given us in R. F. Johnstone’s “ Buddhist China.” It is a prayer 
taken from “The Prayers of the Jhana School” used in the 
monasteries of Puto and runs :— 

“I am indeed filled with thankfulness that it has been 
grauted to me to know the Buddha's way of salvation ; but 
although I am a monk and have abandoned the world, I am 
bitterly conscious that my heart is not yet penetrated with the 
truth. I am sorely lacking in true knowledge and have many 
vain thoughts and wrong opinions. I am deficient in the 
moral force necessary for spiritual advancement. I study the 
scriptures with diligence, and yet I am incapable of fully 
understanding their holy wisdom. I fear that few blessings 
are in store for me, that my life is destined to be cut short, and 
that I have devoted myself all in vain to the religious life. 
I have wasted my days and dare hope for nothing but a spend¬ 
thrift’s death. Behold in my longing to purify this heart of 
mine, I am shedding tears of anguish. In reverence and 
humiliation I kneel before Thee *, day and night my thoughts 
dwell on Thy holy countenance. I hold fast to Thy holy 
name and prostrate myself before Thy sacred image. Incline 
Thy heavenly ear, 0 Pusa, to hearken unto me : of Thy divine 
love save me from misery, graut me Thy pity and Thy protec¬ 
tion ; let Thy spiritual light shine upon my body and illumine 
my heart. Baptize me with Thy sweet dew so that it may 
wash away all stains of hatred and ill-will, cleanse me from 
all sin and foulness, and make me pure in thought and 
deed. May I show gratitude for all mercies; may I put my 
trust in the Buddha, the Law, aud the company of saints, 
and wherever the Law holds sway may all living beings 
attain union in the perfect wisdom that leads to the peace of 
Buddhahood.” 
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Could not we, if we heard one praying like that, respond 
with a deep Amen to most of the petitions ? and with the 
alteration of only a few words this could be made into a most 
touching Christian prayer; its humility, its penitence, its 
desires for holiness and enlightenment are all admirable, and 
irresistibly draw out our sympathies. A few alterations, in¬ 
deed, but of what tremendous significance ; and alterations that 
lead the worshipper from the Light of Asia to the Son of God, 
the Light of the World. 

There is our difficult and holy task, to bring about these 
saving alterations, and in doing so to help to satisfy the deep 
thirst of the soul. 

Here I would close, but before doing so I would give one 
final word of caution. I can imagine someone feeling that 
the translator of this prayer has carried into it thoughts and 
aspirations, and Christian ideas that would not be found in the 
original Chinese draft. I do not think so in this instance, but 
in dealing with Chinese religions that is a mistake that is often 
made, and in the interests of strict scientific truth we need to 
be on our guard. I shall only give one instance of what I 
mean. Dr. E. H. Parker in his translation of the Tao Teh 
Ching translates Tao as Province and Teh as virtue, and then 
Grace. Our idea of a personal God, a Divine Father, who 
cares for His children, and foresees aud provides for their needs, 
gives us the Christian idea of Providence, and it is the redemp¬ 
tive mercy and the communicated spirit of Jesus Christ that 
gives us the religious significance of grace, and these ideas are 
entirely absent from the Tao Teh Ching, and it is only mis¬ 
leading to use them as translating the words, tao and teh. Mr. 
Parker is by no means the greatest offender in this respect, but 
I would urge that we should not allow whatever sympathy we 
may have for the Chinese religions, to lead us into this error. 

Briefly in conclusion I would note these three outstanding 
characteristics of Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, the 
splendid and practical social ethics of the first, the enquiring 
spirit of the second, and the spirituality of the third. Those 
are the demauds we have to meet. Education and scientific 
teaching are rapidly erasing the old idolatries and supersti¬ 
tions,and are beginning to show Young China the value of 
truth for truth’s sake; the inauguration of a Republic has 
dealt a severe blow at Confucianism by displacing tbe Emperor 
for a President, elected at the choice of the people, aud thus 
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asserting the sovereign will of the people against the authority 
of kings. The Buddhist priesthood by its present moral 
degradation will, as the enlightenment of the Chinese con¬ 
tinues, continually weaken its hold on the people, and as 
Buddha, the Law, and the Church are the three great essentials 
in Buddhism it is possible to foretell its steady decay. I assert 
tbe moral degradation of the Buddhist priesthood, partly from 
what I kuow of it through a long residence in the interior, but 
I would remind yon that the Boxer atrocities were organized and 
the worst murders committed at the instigation of the Buddhist 
priests ; also, when the Talai Lama passed through Shansi and 
visited Peking some ten or eight years ago, he and his followers 
appeared as a set of savage and rude barbarians, and they 
left a reputation behind them in country districts that helped 
to dispel any belief in the sanctity of the Buddhist Church. 

Surely the Christian Faith which we preach is able to 
meet these demands. The truest basis for social ethics will be 
found in the realization of sonship and brotherhood restored 
through the redemptive work of our Lord Jesus Christ, only 
we need ourselves to pay more attention to this aspect of Chris¬ 
tianity, and to state it clearly to our converts. The Christian 
Faith solves many problems, but it leaves some mysteries yet 
unexplained ; it does not fetter and enchain our minds, but 
gives us the right and the freedom to enquire fearlessly, and we 
can do so with all the more confidence since we have under 
our feet a settled basis of truth : we stand upon the rock, and 
therefore welcome the freest efforts of the human mind ; lastly, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ appeals to the highest spiritual 
qualities of the mind and heart. The whole course of Chris¬ 
tian history is marked by tbe saintly lives of men and women 
whose highest aspirations and deepest longings found the fullest 
response in their communion with Christ; Chrysostom, Augus¬ 
tine, Anselm, Thomas h Kernpis, Luther, Bunyan, Wesley, 
and many another, men and women of our own day and 
generation, bear their witness to the high spirituality of the 
religion of Christ, and so—uuweariedly and faithfully—may 
we continue to preach the everlasting Gospel. 

“Thine is the mystic light great India craves; 

Thine is the Parsee’s sin-destroying beam ; 

Thine is the Buddhist’s rest from tossing waves ; 

Thiue is the empire of vast China’s dream. 

Gather us in 1 
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Thine is the Roman’s strength without his pride *, 
Thine is the Greek’s glad world without its graves *, 
Thine is Judea’s law, with love beside ; 

The truth that centres, and the grace that saves. 


Gather us in ! 


Some seek a Father in the heavens above; 
Some ask a human image to adore ; 

Some crave a spirit, vast as life and love ; 
Within Thy mansions we have all, and more. 


Gather us in ! ” 


The Kitchens of Missionary Institutions 


HENRY fowler. 



T has often been a source of wonder to us why “the philos¬ 


opher” has left behind no record of his reflections on 


1 * J a chimney ! 

Truth to tell, that structure has many things to 
impart alike to the reflective and enquiring mind. 

To stand on an eminence in the early morning overlook¬ 
ing a busy city and to attempt to count the number of chimneys 
within one’s range of vision has proved to some of us, may be, 
an impossible task. Have we ever considered the significance 
of those thousands of tubes pouring forth their myriads of 
carbon particles and poisonous gasses into the air, adding alike 
to the discomfort and ill health as well as to the life and pros¬ 
perity of the community? 

Have we ever thought of the tragedies and comedies, the 
unique and commonplace of those factors which contribute to 
the warming of a room, the driving of a fly wheel, or the 
preparation of a meal ? 

Has that quietly-lifting, blue-tinged, fleecy cloud which 
issues from the country cottage any relation to those thick 
black clouds of sickening smoke which belch forth continually 
from yonder tall ugly factory chimney ? 

What is the distance in point of time and outlook between 
those beautiful Elizabethan chimneys and wide open hearths 
so familiar to us in many an old manor house of the homeland, 
and those ugly flues facing the sky from the Georgian and 
early Victorian buildings? 
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What attempt have we made or encouraged in our day 
to harmonize the utilitarian with the beauties and graces of 
nature ? 

One of the deep impressions made upon our mind when 
landing years ago in Shanghai after a stay in “ Auld Reekie” 
was the almost entire absence of what one might call its 
“chimney life!” Passing inland it became more and more 
noticeable. A hundred aud one questions arose as to the 
“why” and “wherefore” of this. Incidentally we shall 
mention one or two of these later. 

Time aud circumstances have changed this port consider¬ 
ably, the industries of the nations have gathered in Shanghai 
and in the eagerness to gain rapid wealth little care is apparently 
taken to protect the community from some ills which could be 
remedied. The sky here, as in the manufacturing districts 
of the West, is now polluted constantly with the products of 
combustion. 

It might be thought that the subject given us for discussion 
was a very mundane one—as commonplace as anything in 
the range of our daily experience. As a matter of fact I believe 
it holds within itself one of the biggest problems of our hospital 
and institutional work, for surely in China the'chimney, or 
its absence , may be said to be the index of the kitchen—and 
it is the consideratiou of the hospital kitchen which brings us 
here to-day. 

It has been our good fortune to pay visits to 'some 50 
odd hospitals aud institutions in China. On deputation work 
at home also we made it our business to inspect as many 
hospitals, asylums, and schools as possible. The lessons gath¬ 
ered from these visits both in regard to hospital construc¬ 
tion and administration have well repaid any 'inconvenience 
experienced. 

Very heartily do we recommend such a plan to all interested 
in this aspect of medical mission work. 

No greater contrast can be offered than in the well- 
appointed electric-lighted, gas-, steam*, or electric-heated hos¬ 
pital kitchen of the homeland—spotless, almost odourless, and 
altogether conveniently situated-—and that found in the ma¬ 
jority of our schools and hospitals in China. 

In the home institutions the kitchen is almost always a 
special department and has its own staff of specially trained 
helpers in the shape of stewards, cooks, and scullery maids. 
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Here in China the whole administration of the hospital is 
often in the hands of one and the same individual. That 
person has to see the out-patients, prescribe and sometimes 
dispense drugs for them, operate upon them, instruct his 
helpers, if he knows how, in the art of washing, sweeping, 
cleaning, and orderliness. He has to be his own scribe, make 
his own purchases, maintain his bodily and spiritual health, 
and sometimes is still further embarrassed by having to take a 
share in the church work of his station. What wonder if in 
course of time he breaks down under the giant’s burden or goes 
along the road of least resistance to the great loss of his self- 
respect and the good of his helpers and patients. 

In the name of the Church great hardships are being 
borne in some places known to us by men who, uncomplainingly, 
year in and year out, are doing the best they can but who all 
the time suffer intensely from the knowledge that their super¬ 
vision is inadequate and their work, at best, second rate. 

In our wanderings we have often been pained and em¬ 
barrassed when asking after the sanitary and culinary arrange¬ 
ments of an institution, for already the untidy condition of 
the surroundings has prepared us for a sad state of affairs 
there. 

“Do you often go into your kitchen?” we have some¬ 
times asked. “Why, no,” is generally the reply. “Why 
should I, or indeed how can I ? You will see that things are 
not as they should be or as I should like them to be, but what 
can one man do to keep all this work going.” U I cannot 
remedy matters, so I let them alone.” “It has been like this 
ever since I came, besides, were I to go much into the place 
now—the cook and his staff would resent my presence as an 
intrusion; I should be regarded as a spy and in a manner, as 
plain as speech could tell, be bidden to go about my own 
business” ! ! 

Now we hold that the Chinese cook can, if properly 
trained, turn out as decent a dish as any French chef, more¬ 
over he can be encouraged to keep his kitchen clean and tidy ; 
but leave him to his own sweet will and very soon his im¬ 
mediate surroundings will be such as to beggar description. 
Decayed vegetable matter under the tables and in every corner, 
utensils helter-skelter and dirty, fuel and debris scattered in all 
directions, water, filth, and expectorations below, smoke and 
a vicious atmosphere above. 
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As to the personnel. The cook himself may be stuffed like 
a partridge and keep his health, but in such a place he soon 
becomes as dirty as a tinker, only more greasy, smelly, and 
undesirable as a neighbour. As for his underlings they some¬ 
times look as if they came from the nether regions, so dirty 
and unkempt are they. Here it is certainly true that “a man’s 
environment determines his sweetness and outlook on life.” 

Under such circumstances is it any wonder if some of our 
commonest alimentary troubles have their beginnings in the 
kitchen I We venture to suggest that the term “ kitekenitis" 
be written in bold type on many a chart which now carries a 
different diagnosis. My object in coming here to-day is to 
point out what I believe to be a better way and to make the 
kitchen a pride to the cook and medical staff alike. 

At once let it be understood that there is no need whatever 
to perpetuate the kitchen arrangements so much in vogue in 
China. The latest edition of the Kweh Wen gives a very clear 
idea of what is meant. (See diagram.) 

The construction of the cooking stove you will note is 
sufficient to account for the filthy condition already described 
and in great measure for the absence of ‘‘chimney life” in 
China. 

Do what you will whenever such a stove is used, back- 
smoke, fumes, and dust are sure to pour into the kitchen. 
The chimney shown is inadequate and in the wrong place. 
Carbon particles mixing with steam from the cooking of rice 
and vegetables quickly find their way into every crack and 
cranny. The result is to be seen to-day, alas ! in many of the 
kitchens of our most modern hospitals, schools, and other 
institutions. Unfortunately, the domestic kitchen arrangements 
of foreign residences are often not one whit better. Possibly 
the fault is to be placed in the first instance on a wrong con¬ 
ception of the needs of master and servant. An institution or 
a house will be well planned with lofty, lightsome, airy, and 
convenient rooms, but, apparently because the kitchen is in 
the hands of Chinese, any kind of place is considered good 
enough for it. Often kitchen, cook and servants’ quarters will 
be found huddled together in some dark otherwise unusable 
corneT of the compound. 

Invariably there is insufficient air space in these rooms 
and an utter lack, or misplaced application, of conveniences 
for the Chinese inmates. The blame must not always be 
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placed wholly on the missionary. Again and again plans 
have been put into our hands for new buildings, prepared by 
competent architects with the same conspicuous defects. 

Surely, as custodians of the health of our mission com¬ 
pounds—where new buildings are to be erected—a lead in 
these matters should be given by us to architects, builders, 
and colleagues alike. 

Let it be recognised that the first essential of a kitchen is 
plenty of light and air and thorough cleanliness : and for our 
servants’ quarters a similar condition of things. 

In planning a house, a hospital, or any institution, large 
or small, in China, we claim therefore that the housing of the 
Chinese staff, who prepare our food and wait upon us, should 
be duly considered, and that the kitchen should be of sufficient 
size, and so conveniently placed and constructed as to make 
cleanliness a sine qua non. 

We recommend that wherever possible kitchen, store house, 
pantry, and dining hall should be in convenient proximity 
to each other. Our Leper Home assistant has drawn for this 
meeting in true Chinese perspective, a plan of the arrangements 
to be found in the Siaokati Leper Home, Here some 160-170 
inmates and servants are provided for all the year round. 
This arrangement we have somewhat modified in our geueral 
hospital culinary department where we generally prepare food 
for about 90-100 persons. The main feature in both places 
is that not the slightest smoke can get into the kitchen because 
the fire is stoked from behind, a wall dividing kitchen from 
stoke house. All steam and oily vapour due to the constant 
cooking, incident to such institutions, pass directly upwards 
through ventilators. Thus the kitchen keeps free from smoke, 
steam, disagreeable or eveu appetising odours. The cook 
with very little supervisiou can be made to handle clean 
utensils and in his own person be sweet and wholesome. 
What is of most importance is the fact that food can be better 
prepared and cooked in this environment than in that 
previously described. 

Care will need to be exercised in constructing the 
chimney. It should pass directly from the furnace into the 
outer air in a straight line. Sufficient draught also will have 
to be provided beneath the grate. This can be best done by 
making a stoking pit. Quite recently we sent details of this 
stove arrangement to an architect for inclusion in his drawings 
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for a large institution. The result is both ludicrous and 
annoying. To secure the necessary draught and to carry off 
steam from the rice-steamers probably the whole structure 
will have to be pulled down and rebuilt. (I shall be pleased 
to enter into details of these drawings later if desired.) 

Either wood, grass, reeds, or coals can be used in the 
stove. Each furnace heats up the large iron 1 ‘ kok ’ ’ so 
familiar to us in the East. If the institution is a small one a 
single furnace can be so constructed as to heat up two small 
koks, plus a deeper iron vessel for hot water supply. It is 
simply a matter of clay, bricks, and common sense. 

We claim that besides being cleanly and convenient this 
arrangement is also thoroughly economical. 

The daily allowance for one of the large furnaces capable 
of cooking for 150-200 men is 70 catties of coal and 30 
catties of wood fuel. The whole cost is well under 1,000 
cash per diem. 

If dust coal is bought in bulk it is more economical still. 
Equal quantities of coal dust and wet clay are well mixed up 
in a suitable box in the stoking pit. A shovel full of this is 
placed around some burning wood and very soon a fire giving 
off tremendous heat is the result. 

The coal preparation is added about every hour in the 
form of a crater, that is with a depression corresponding to 
the deepest point of the iron “ kokP Beyond this, no 
stoking whatever is required. If the desire is for slow 
combustion the door of the furnace is left open—if intense 
heat is desired the draught is increased by the closing of the 
furnace door. 

In a small institution the work will be so slight that the 
cook himself can easily stoke and regulate his own stove. 

Provided it is properly constructed, there are two other 
advantages possessed by this stove worth mentioning, viz :— 

(a) It burns up most of its own smoke and gasses. 

( b) There is scarcely any loss of heat up the chimney. 

The stoke house, like the kitchen, can be kept absolutely 

free from smoke and dirt. It may be approached either 
directly through a door from the kitchen or from the outside 
by means of its own separate entrance. 

If funds permit we strongly recommend that the top of 
the stoves surrounding the “ koks" should be covered with a 
layer of brass. This can easily be kept bright and clean aud 
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so add to the attractiveness of the kitchen. It goes without 
saying that as few articles of furniture as possible should be in 
the kitchen. A strong Ningpo varnished table with thick 
chopping boards is an essential. Beside this, the only things 
really necessary are a couple of varnished tripod stands on 
which to place tubs and steamers. 

It is a great mistake to allow a cupboard in the coo.k 
house. Everything should be open to inspection at a glance. 
Brass shovels, brass bowls, and other necessary articles for 
preparing food, should be carefully arranged on hooks on a 
good sized varnished board. This is turn should be placed 
for convenience in handling on the wall adjacent to the 
stoves. 

There should be no shelves whatever in the kitchen. The 
pantry is the proper place for basins, chopsticks, and everything 
else connected with the distribution of food. 

We strongly suggest that the floor and walls to the height 
of 4 feet thould be laid with Portland cement. In the centre 
of the floor, or at the sides, it is desirable that a slight drain 
should be made for the carrying away at once of any spilt 
water. 

If there is no water system in connection with the in¬ 
stitution it is convenient to have a couple of large water kangs 
built half iu and half out of the kitchen wall. These can 
be filled from the outside without interfering with the work of 
the kitchen. 

Having provided for our kitchen we turn our attention 
again to the cook. When engaging him it should be made 
quite clear that every Saturday afternoon he has to whitewash 
his kitchen walls, clean the stove, polish up every bit of 
brass work, and thoroughly wash down all places under his 
control. 

Should he object to do this work or to co-operate iu 
keeping his department tidy and clean the wisest thing is to 
let him give place to a better man. A reform of this kind 
should never be hindered because of an unwilling worker. 

We believe it will be found when once the matter is 
clearly explained to the cook and his helpers, that all will 
enter heartily into the scheme. 

Reforms having begun in the kitchen other departments 
will probably speedily come iuto line and each contribute to 
a whole which shall make for health aud uplift. 
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The best methods of tickling the palates of our hospital 


sick and getting rid of the vile smelling salt cabbage, mouldy 


bean curd cake and other abominations so well known to us 
cannot for want of time be dealt with now. 

Possibly they could find a place in some subsequent 
paper or debate. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Shattuch and Hussey, for the 
drawings used in connection with this article. 


Obituaries 


Rev. J. M. W. Farnham, D.D. 



I j |N Rev. J. M. W. Farnham, D.D., who, on February 16th, 
I || j 1917, at the age of eighty-seven years, passed quietly to his 
|AJ heavenly home as sets the sun in the west, the missionary 
force lost a devoted veteran of striking personality, the cause 
of mission industrial education one of its most enthusiastic pioneers, 
the reading people among the Christians a provider of instructive, 
stimulating literature, and the Central China Tract Society its 
organizer and staunchest supporter. 

Dr. Farnham’s early life was spent grappling with many diffi¬ 
culties in the struggle for an education, and he was one of those 
who came out of that conflict braced for the battles of life, with the 
warrior spirit unabated to the very day of his departure. 

He reached China in March, i860, and early devoted himself to 
the education of youth in the Presbyterian Mission School at the 
South Gate of the city of Shanghai. While there he introduced 
industrial training by means of a small printing plant, and infused 
his own spirit of diligence, perseverance, and enthusiasm into the 
hearts of his pupils. Some of these he also trained in the methods 
of conducting a printing business, one of the results of which, after 
the lapse of fifty years, is the Commercial Press of Shanghai, the 
largest and most progressive institution of its kind in China, 
whose managers are Christian men employing more than 1,500 
persons in its various departments. 

Dr. Farnfaam's devotion to his work and his undivided interest 
in the welfare of the Chinese for whose eternal life he was laboring, 
knit them to him in a remarkable way, so that as he approached 
the age of ninety they determined to celebrate in a public and 
impressive congratulatory service bis many years of labor for China. 
And this memorial occasion was unique in the history of missions 
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in Shanghai. Martyrs’ Memorial Hall was filled with a large 
company of old and young who, with presentation of banners and 
scrolls and an elaborate programme, united in offering affectionate 
tributes to the character of the father in Israel who had lived among 
them and for them so long. 

For thirty-five years Dr. Farnbam devoted himself to preparing 
reading matter for the instruction and the spiritual nourishment of 
the Chinese Christian community. By means of two periodicals, 
The Child'$ Paper and The Illustrated News, he reached both young 
and old, and by his enthusiastic support of the Central China Tract 
Society did much to assist his colleagues in extending the influence 
of that valued institution. 

He was a man of intense convictions which, while they made 
him sometimes a strenuous opponent, nevertheless, being usually 
right and true, enabled him to exercise a positive and powerful 
influence for good throughout his long career. They were of the 
type also that impelled him to continue long and painstakingly at 
one chosen task, and roll up a great aggregate of work in the 
course of the years. 

He had profound belief in the living God, in Christ, in the Holy 
Spirit as a reality, in the Bible as the infinitely true and mighty 
Word of God. Indeed, the most striking characteristic of a man 
with so many elements of a strong personality was perhaps his great 
and simple faith in the fundamentals of the Christian revelation, a 
loyalty which was like a slumbering fire, ready to burst into ardent 
expression if in his presence the principles of the faith met with 
open opposition. 

Much of his time aud means were spent, and increasingly 
during later years, in advocating the use of the word “ Shen ” for 
“God” in the Chinese Bible and Christian literature, and in 
vigorous opposition to the rival term appropriated from the Chinese 
classics. For the purpose of again bringing this view to the atten¬ 
tion of the Christian forces in China a number of educated Christian 
Chinese united with him in forming the Chinese Bible and Book 
Society and disseminating much literature upon the subject through 
its instrumentality. 

He was a public-spirited member of the community at Mohkan- 
shau, where he left no means unemployed to provide health of 
body, mind, and heart for his missionary colleagues who resorted to 
the hillside for summer rest. 

His devotion to Mrs. Farnbam during her lifetime was a 
beautiful feature of his character. Their more than a half century 
of married life was characterized by a restful confidence and a joy 
in fellowship that rendered it one long honeymoon and made their 
home a haven of peace to those who had the privilege of a stay 
within its walls. Mrs. Farnbam had preceded him three years to 
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the heavenly home, aud he had counted the weeks since their 
separation, saying often during the last week of his life, “ It is one 
hundred and fifty-three weeks since she passed away on Friday ” ; 
and on that day, often repeating the question, “ Is it Friday? n he 
followed her into the Master’s presence, in peace. 

He had a great heart of sympathy for all who were in need, and 
his home was always and increasingly during the last years of his 
life a haven of comfort to one after another who for the time had 
need of a friendly, sheltering hand. 

He rests from his labors and his works do follow him. 

Immediately after his death, the Chinese Christians, his pupils 
of former years and others, enthusiastically proposed to the mission 
to erect a suitable church edifice, entirely at their own expense, as 
a memorial to him, on the site of his Shanghai residence, which 
is another token of the remarkable influence he had upon the hearts 
of the Chinese who were nearest him. 

Dr. Farnham, like other strong and good men, had his limita¬ 
tions, but the total influence of his life, his undivided loyalty to 
God and His Book, his ardent perseverance in the cause of missions, 
his practical interest in the uplift of men, was noble indeed and a 
large contribution to the permanent and highest welfare of China. 

J. W. L. 


Miss Annie Simpson, E.B.M. 

Miss Simpson arrived in China in the spring of 1894 under 
the English Baptist Missionary Society, aud was located at Tsow- 
p‘ing, Shantung. 

After twenty-three years of faithful and devoted service our 
friend and fellow-worker has passed away. She left no message; 
gave us no intimation that she was leaving us—but died as she had 
lived—quietly and peacefully. She was not demonstrative, not a 
great talker, but she felt deeply, and the things concerning the 
King were very real to her. She knew in whom she believed. In 
a word she was ready, and we commit her body to the grave in 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life. She was 
a quiet, unobtrusive, painstaking, and plodding worker, and the 
women in the north owe much to her earnest aud indefatigable 
labours. I have heard it said of women trained by Miss Simpson 
who presented themselves as candidates for church membership, 
that they had a better knowledge and grip of the Scriptures than 
many of the men. I doubt not that at the last, many Chinese 
women will acknowledge Miss Simpson as the instrument God used 
in their conversion. 



Mrs. Gilbert McIntosh 
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Increasing deafness was a trial to her, but her ardour never 
cooled; her zeal never slackened. To the last she was as keen as 
ever in visiting out-stations and in planning and arranging for 
Bible classes. Last year she chafed against the amount of time she 
was obliged to spend at home owing to the presence of rebel 
soldiers in the district, and she was looking forward with great 
delight to making up for what she described as “ lost time.” God 
has called her to higher service, and though we can ill spare her, 
He knows best, and never makes a mistake. What shall we say? 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” We are thankful for her long and 
devoted service, and feel sure her witness for the Saviour in this 
land will have never-ending results. The memory of the just is 
blessed. May the memory of our friend be an inspiration to us 
all. We are thankful she was spared acute suffering and a 
lingering illness. She was tired, and rested for a while, and the 
Lord took her. 

She was by nature gentle and kind—not easily provoked—but 
could be very indignant concerning things she felt to be wrong. 
She was very conscientious in her work, preparing most carefully 
for all her Bible classes with the women. If I were asked 
to sum up her life in a sentence it would be “ She hath done what 
she could.” The quality our Saviour commended in the parable of 
the talents was not genius, cleverness, knowledge—but faithful¬ 
ness ; and faithfulness was the characteristic of Miss Simpson’s life. 
We can well believe she has heard the Saviour say, “ Well done 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
God is speaking to each one of us to-day, reminding us of the 
uncertainty of life. “ Blessed are those servants whom the Lord 
when He cometh shall find watching.” 

E. C. S. 


Mrs. Gilbert McIntosh. 

On March roth, 1917, from the little home in West Kilbride, 
Scotland, there went up to the Homeland above the soul of Mrs. 
Gilbert McIntosh. 

Our readers who have more recently come to China had no 
opportunity to know and love her, but many of them who received 
the ever-ready helpfulness of her husband little realized how God 
was using the years of this anxious separation to polish them both 
Into Living Stones for His Temple. 

About thirty years ago she came to China to be married and 
for some twenty years she was his constant helper and comforter. 
We who were permitted to be intimately associated with her knew 
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of the practical beauty of her spiritual life, but to the world she 
was a very quiet, humble soul. Her husband, children, and home 
largely occupied her time, but a fragrance went out from her simple, 
patient, willing, and gladsome service, of which we were all 
conscious. 

She bravely struggled with the disease that fastened itself upon 
her ten years ago, making no complaint. On taking their furlough 
she was ordered by her physicians to remain at home, but chose to 
have her husband return to China, and by her prayers and letters 
lovingly helped to sustain him during their separation. Her thought 
was ever for others, and she now gave her little strength to her 
parents and children. 

Again and agaiu her husband returned to her always hoping 
to bring her back with him, and when at his last going he found 
her still unable to come, he resigned his connection with the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions (which, however, was not accepted 
by them) in order to remain with her. Their only son was in the 
trenches, and a short time before she had seen her parents move into 
their Heavenly Home, so those last two years had brought to her 
much anxiety and sorrow, but her letters always told of her trust 
in God and her restfulness in His Love. She always seemed to 
improve after her husband’s return, but the last getting better was 
only a prelude to her Home-going. God had “ some better thing” 
for her and so he took her to be with Him, which is “far better.” 

Our loving sympathy goes out to the husband and children 
whom we know God is comforting with His own comfort. 

M. M. F. 


Our Book Table 

0 1© Selected Portions of Scripture. Distribution Fund t 
Nanking. 

Wisely selected, dealing with the central themes of the Bible. 
Well printed and bound. We cannot commend the illustrations as 
a whole; some are grotesque, others puerile, and a few misleading. 
Did Moses ever wear Chinese dress, or was the Lord clothed in a 
Chinese schoolboy’s costume? The one of the burial of Christ is 
atrocious and misleading. What effect that free distribution of the 
book will have on the sales of the Bible Societies is no concern of 
ours, but we trust that the truths contained herein will find entrance 
into many hearts. 


“ Hai.e Done.” Some Thoughts for Women. By the Misses Gowjck. 
United Council for Missionary Education t London . 

The purpose of this booklet of 6o pages is to claim the attention 
of Christian women at home to the circumstances surrounding 
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women in non-Christian lands, and the significance of the present 
opportunity. It is a clamant call to consider the issues involved, 
and to a fuller recognition of the standard of love and service. 
The style and thought grip, cultured and earnest, but are what we 
expect from these lady workers. 


Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio. Dr. Herbert A. Giles 
Kelly and Walsh , Shanghai. Third edition , revised . 

These 144 translations from the works of the ‘‘Last of the 
Immortals” are too well-known to need commeudation here. They 
read like tales from the Arabian Nights, and, in Chinese dress, are 
known all over the land. The translation, of ^course, by such an 
author, is excellently done, for he has the true instincts of the 
scholar, and knows his theme from the inside. The stories are often 
amusing, sometimes enlightening, and always interesting. We 
urge all young missionaries in particular to procure the original— 
the Tiao Chai—and use this translation as a companion volume. 
They will thank us for calling attention to the masterly^aid this 
translation affords. 


Correspondence 


SELF-SUPPORT AND CHINESE 
ADMINISTRATION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—At its annual con¬ 
vention for all believers held in 
October, 19165 the Hengchow 
station of the Hunan Mission 
(Presbyterian Church) formally 
launched a plan to secure the 
self-support of its Chinese church 
proper by the end of fifteen 
years from the date of the con¬ 
vention. For a couple of years 
the membership was being pre¬ 
pared for this step. It was 
explained to the Chinese just 
how much the American Church 
was paying annually for the 
support of their preachers and 
churches, and that they should 
be providing a constantly in¬ 
creasing portion of the same so 
that American funds might be 
freed to take the Gospel to 


others with an equal need for 
and right to it. Two previous 
annual conventions had elected 
Chinese committees to collect 
gifts. But the amount of money 
sent in was not great. The goal 
was too indefinite and distant. 
It was a matter of convenience; 
to contribute was all right, not 
to contribute was about the 
same; foreigners would foot the 
bill anyway even if Chinese did 
not help. The money received 
was paid over to the mission¬ 
aries. This was a mistake. 

The 1916 Convention plan set 
fifteen years as the goal for 
self-support. The station’s field 
covers seven counties in which 
there are thirty-nine congre¬ 
gations of groups having a total 
of about 480 adult baptized 
members. The Chinese Church 
(including day-schools) assumed 
the responsibility of providing 
one-fifteenth of its budget for 
the first year with an increase 
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of one-fifteenth on each succeed¬ 
ing year. Each congregation is 
expected to pay a sum equal to 
1,200 cash per year for each 
member. It may be necessary 
to increase this amount later. 
The Convention elected by ballot 
its own Central Finauce Com¬ 
mittee. All funds are to be both 
received and disbursed by it, no 
Chinese funds being administered 
by any foreigners. Beginning 
with October, 1916, the station 
has paid only fourteen-fifteenths 
of all preachers’ or workers’ 
salaries; for the balance they 
must depend on their own 
Finance Committee. Each con¬ 
gregation has a local committee 
of two to collect funds. One 
member keeps accounts only and 
one holds the cash. These com¬ 
mittees collect monthly and remit 
to the Central Finance Com¬ 
mittee once every three months. 

This plan puts an incentive on 
the preachers to help push and 
the people see the entire course 
of their gifts from giver to 
ultimate consumer. It is too 
soon to forecast very much, hut 
though only a portion of the 
congregations has sent in funds, 
the Finance Committee has paid 
all its portion of salaries for 
October through December, 1916, 
and has a cash balance on hand. 
The station’s annual conference 
for preachers and one local 
leader (future elders) from each 
congregation meets April 1-4, 
at which time remittances will 
come in not only for the first 
quarter but for last October- 
December as well. 

As soon as the Chinese Church 
pays one-fifteenth of its budget, 
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a Church Executive Committee, 
consisting of the evangelistic 
missionaries and one Chinese 
member, will be created. The 
missionaries will hold fourteen 
of the total fifteen votes. For 
each additional fifteenth of its 
support provided by the Chinese 
Church, another Chinese mem¬ 
ber will be added to tbe com¬ 
mittee. The missionaries, of 
course, have one vote less for 
each new Chinese vote. It is a 
gradual transfer of votes until, 
when the Chinese Church sup¬ 
ports itself, there will be no mis¬ 
sionary voting. One Chinese 
may or may not hold more than 
one vote, as seems expedient. 
This Executive Committee is 
the transition to a Presbytery or 
other formal ecclesiastical body. 
Meanwhile ordination, of both 
ministers and elders, will wait 
until the candidates represent 
self-supporting constituencies. 

Some special financial necessity 
may interfere with the steady 
proportional increase as planned 
but that need not destroy the 
plan. If, for example, it be¬ 
comes impossible to move on 
from two-fifteenths to three- 
fifteenths on the following year, 
we can just take an intercalary 
year on two-fifteenths again, as 
the Chinese are so accustomed 
to doing with their calendar 
months. Working this plan is 
not easy but it is worth while 
and practical. 

I am, etc., 

Geo. L. Geewicks. 

Hangchow, Hunan. 
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MISSING PARCELS AND MAG* 
AZINES. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —How many of your 
readers are short of parcels 
or magazines from the United 
States ? Recently, wheu call¬ 
ing for a parcel at the Shanghai 
office, the postmaster requested 
me to “just take a look at the 
condition in which parcels reach 
here because of lack of proper 
packing.” Of the large number 
which had just arrived fully 
one-third were in crushed and 
burst condition. From many 
of them articles, could have 
slipped—and who could judge 
in which to replace them? 

The postmaster wishes to 
enlist all in a campaign of in¬ 
formation to homefolks to en¬ 
sure proper packing. The main 
things are: 

To use strong paper, that will 
stand the rocking and chafing 
incident to the long voyage. 
Put address on two sides—one 
may be defaced or otherwise 
destroyed. 

Cardboard boxes should have 
filling enough to support them 
from crushing. 

Light wooden boxes should 
have nails driven at an angle. 
If nailed straight in, they work 
loose. It is better to cord them, 
too. 

Most parcels, in boxes, are 
corded only over ends and sides, 
leaving one set of edges to bear 
the strain, and easily burst apart. 
Cords should be put around the 
“ third ” way of boxes also. 

If your magazines are missing, 
they may be among many which 
have lost the wrappers entirely. 
From the debris of paper in the 
mail sack, attempt is made to get 
magazine and address together. 


Advise your publishers to put 
cord on your magazines, in 
addition to the wrappers. 

Let us all lend “ our pens ” 
to help our P. O. officials and 
ourselves. 

Very truly, 

C. W. D. 

AN APPRECIATION AND A. 

SUGGESTION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Editor :—Permit me to 
thank you and Mr. MacNaughtan 
for the article in the April num¬ 
ber on “How to Preach the Gos¬ 
pel to Non-Christian Chinese.” 
While I am only an inex¬ 
perienced missionary, having 
just begun the work, I have had 
more years of experience in the 
work of the church in general 
and in dealing with the religious 
thinkiugof men the world round, 
and this experience enables me 
to appreciate very much Mr. 
MacNaughtan’s article. For al¬ 
most 20 centuries the church 
has persisted in expounding 
the gospel in Judaistic legal 
terms and not one theologian of 
all these years has ever presented 
that theory of the Cross in a 
satisfying and consistent way. 
None do justice to the loving 
Heavenly Father. 

We may never fully under¬ 
stand the place the Cross has 
between sin and salvation. All 
illustrations do help us in some 
measure but we should avoid 
presentations that leave a ques¬ 
tion in the mind of the listener 
or enquirer. 

Mr. MacNaughtan’s presenta¬ 
tion is dear and satisfying. I 
would like to see his article in 
tract form, probably added to 
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in some particulars, as Mr. 
MacNaughtan’s rich experience 
might suggest to him, some¬ 
thing that presents in brief the 
glad news, the message of 
salvation, and that also handles 
the difficulties that already pre¬ 
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vail to non-Christian minds. 
Such, I am sure, would be useful 
and please many of us. 

Yours truly, 

D. McRae 


Missionary News 

Reports and Minutes 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE 
REPORT OP THE “ INDO-CHINA 

MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE ” 

No one part of the world has 
so great an area and so dense a 
population totally without the 
pure Gospel as French Indo- 
China. Except for one station 
in Taos, opened by the Plymouth 
Brethren, the Alliance Mission 
is the only Protestant Missionary 
Society at work in Auuam. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society 
has had colporteurs in the field 
for some years and the Paris 
Evangelical Association has 
had French pastors working 
among the French’ population, 
including the soldiers and 
sailors. 

According to the interpretation 
of an ancient treaty between 
France and the Kingdom of 
Annam, dated' 1874, only Roman 
Catholic missionaries can be per¬ 
mitted to propagate the teachings 
of their religion in any part of 
the colony, that is not con¬ 
sidered actual French possession* 
This interpretation restricts Prot¬ 
estant missionary work to the 
three cities of Haiphong, Hanoi, 
and Tourane, and the Province 
of Cochim-Chma, including the 
largest city of indo-China, name¬ 


ly Saigon, all of which are 
French possessions. 

The Christian and Missionary 
Alliance made its first effort to 
enter this field of approximately 
22,000,000 people nearly twenty- 
five years ago. However, real 
work was permitted only five 
years ago. At the present time 
mission work is carried on in 
Tourane city, and in Hanoi, the 
capital, with good prospects of 
soon opening a quiet work in 
Haiphong. The mission is very 
anxious to open a station at 
Saigon also. 

In September of last year, the 
Indo-Chiua missionaries met in 
Conference at Haiphoug. Among 
the important matters settled 
upon were:—(i) That publica¬ 
tion work be commenced without 
delay, and that each missionary 
give definite time and attention 
to- the revision of the Gospels, 
Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistle to the Romans, with 
special attention to Mark during 
the Conference year. (2) That 
each missionary try to get out 
one or more simple direct Gospel 
tracts for publication during the 
year. Among the subjects 
agreed upon for prayer were:— 
For the government authorities 
of French Indo-Chiua, that they 
may not hinder the work, but 
that a wide door to the whole 
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of Indo-China may be opened 
speedily. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irwin and Miss 
Russell carry on the work in 
Tourane city. A year ago the 
station reported seven members. 
Recently a letter, received from 
Rev. R. A. Jaffray, of Wuchow, 
acting superintendent of the 
Indo-China Mission, announces: 
“ During the fall of last year and 
the early months of this year, 
a steady work of salvation has 
beeu going on in connection with 
this station until over thirty 
Annamese have been brought to 
a knowledge and acceptance of 
the truth.” These converts, 
largely young men, are of the 
better educated, and more intel¬ 
ligent class, and the promise for 
the work in the future is very 
bright.” Two of the thirty 
Tourane church-members are 
related to royalty, three are 
clerks in the French railway 
offices, two are school teachers, 
three railroad workmen, four 
students, etc. A splendid Sun¬ 
day school of over one hundred 
enrolled scholars has beeu started, 
and recently a primary school 
for girls, with fourteen pupils, 
has been opeued. 

About six months ago Mr. 
and Mrs. Cadrnau proceeded to 
Hanoi, Tonkin, to open a station 
in this capital city where there 
are at least 8o,ooo Annamese. 
Property has not as yet been 
purchased. The initial outfit for 
publication work is on its way 
and will be installed in Hanoi. 
Both in the field of evangelization 
work as well as in publication 
work “ a great door and effectual 
is open unto us, but there are 
many adversaries.” 

The Alliance Mission with its 
five missionaries is the only 
Protestant Mission in all Indo- 
China. “ What are these among 
so many ? ” 


BIBLE INSTITUTE, YOUNG WOM¬ 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

During the week March 25th 
to April 1st the Shanghai Youug 
Women’s Christian Association 
held a Bible Institute at its 
buildings. The purpose of this 
Institute was three-fold. First, 
the securing of the interest of 
the members of the Association 
in the real spiritual purpose of 
that organization as expressed 
through the Bible classes aud 
religious services of the Associa¬ 
tion itself and through active 
Christian service in the churches 
aud community. Second, the 
training of capable Bible teachers 
to provide for appeals for teachers 
which are coming to the Associa¬ 
tion from non-mission schools, 
as well as to provide competent 
teachers for the classes held 
directly under the Association. 
Third, to come into closer touch 
with graduates of the mission 
schools of the city. Some of 
these graduates go back into 
their own schools as teachers but 
many are not actively employed 
in Christian service, and the 
securiug of their active partici¬ 
pation in Christian work was 
one of the results hoped for from 
the Institute. 

The Association was fortunate 
in securing as leaders for the 
Institute, Mr. D. W. Tyoa of 
the National Committee of the 
Youug Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion and Miss Daisy Brown of 
the American Board Mission iu 
Foochow. 

In panning for the Institute 
the cordial co-operation of two 
groups of people was especially 
helpful. The principals of mis¬ 
sion schools in the city, and in 
several cases the heads of non- 
mission schools, made a prompt 
and cordial response, sending 
good representatives of students 
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and teachers to the lectures. 
The plan of the Institute was 
presented to the Union Pastors* 
Meeting - , asking that announce¬ 
ment be made through them in 
the various churches and that 
Bible-women be appointed to 
represent each church in attend¬ 
ing the Institute. Five churches 
responded, which was at least a 
beginning of active co-operation 
between the churches and the 
Association in the matter of 
training Bible teachers. The 
services of all the Christian 
members of the Association were 
enlisted to bring their friends to 
the Institute. “ Personal work ” 
was done in the Association Day 
School and special educational 
classes and among the Associa¬ 
tion Committee members. 

The leaders of the Institute 
had hoped for a small but care¬ 
fully selected audience, but the 
actual numbers far exceeded the 
expectations, the average attend¬ 
ance for the eight days being 
115, while the audience itself 
was actually made up of strong 
representative women—potential 
leaders of others. 

One typical quotation will 
serve to illustrate the attitude of 
the audience. One of the wide¬ 
awake young teachers who was 
a regular attendant at the lectures 
said, “I never before got this 
broad view of the meaning of 
the Church. Now that I have 
this outline picture, I am eager 
to fill in the details.*’ A number 
asked Miss Brown to give some 
additional talks on “How We 
Got Otir Bible.” Time limita¬ 
tions prevented this, but it is 
hoped that such a course can be 
given later. 

As a first step in following 
up the work of the Institute, 
Pastor 14 , of Soochow, gave an 
address at the Association Vesper 
Service on April 15th. This 
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took the form of a strong aud 
definite appeal for personal con¬ 
secration to Christian service. 

The first concrete result of the 
Institute has been a request that 
it be repeated for the benefit of 
five mission schools within a 
mile of one another. It has been 
arranged by Mrs. Yie, the special 
Bible teacher of the Association, 
to repeat all the lectures to the 
older students of these schools. 
In anticipation of this work Mrs. 
Yie has gone over all the mate¬ 
rial presented, with Miss Brown 
and Miss Wie, who interpreted 
for her. This is a gratifying 
opportunity to multiply the 
results from the Institute. 

While too soon to reap the 
desired results from this Institute, 
the Association hopes that next 
year may see in Shanghai a 
larger number of Christian 
Chinese women who are prepared 
to give valuable service as Bible 
teachers in the churches and in 
Bible classes conducted by the 
Association, aud also that other 
forms of Christian service may 
receive reinforcements from 
among the women who during 
the Institute received a broader 
vision of Christianity and who 
dedicated their lives anew to the 
service of Christianity. 


UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, 
TIENTSIN 

The Annual District Meeting 
of the United Methodist Church 
was held in Tientsin on April 
12th aud following days. The 
Executive met at the Mission 
House on Thursday, the 12th 
hist., when the appointments 
and fiuances were considered. 
There were present: Rev. Dr. 
Candliu in the chair, Revs. J. 
Hinds, F. B, Turner, J. K. 
Robson, W. Eddon, and Miss 
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Armitt. Dr. A. E. Jones, owing 
to domestic affliction, was unable 
to be present. Miss Turner also 
could not be present. 

The District Meeting was held 
in the city chapel, Tung Ma Eu, 
on 16th and 17th, when repre¬ 
sentatives from all the circuits 
and branches of work were 
present. The reports from the 
various circuits were presented 
to the meeting showing that the 
year has been one of quiet work 
and advance. 

In Tientsin City the work 
shows more advance than it has 
for a long time past, and the 
attendance has much increased, 
while the work in the Sunday 
school and among the women is 
a pleasiug and hopeful feature 
of the situation. 

The Shantung Circuits, al¬ 
though insufficiently manned, 
have put tip a good fight, and 
well maintained their ground 
and made even some headway. 

The work in the two Northern 
Circuits has also showed good 
results. 


The hospitals at Eaoling and 
Yungpingfu have been centres 
of beneficent healing and spirit¬ 
ual helpfulness. Their statistics 
are as follows :— 

Taoling Hospital:— 
Out-patients 4,941 
In-patients 431 

Outside visits 90 

Yungpingfu Hospital:— 

Out-patients 4,943 
In-patients 91 

Church statistics areas below : — 

Organized Churches ioo 

Members 3,473 showing 
an increase of 110 on the year. 

Probationers 724 

Baptisms during year 249 
Scholars 644 

Students iu Peking 
University 16 

Church Contribu¬ 
tions ^424.16.11 

Raised for Special 

purposes /476.19.7 


Miscellanea 


G. SHERWOOD EDDY’S VISIT TO 
china in 1917 

Dates. Mr. Eddy expects to 
arrive in China about November 
1st, 1917, leaving about January 
31st, 1918. 

Objective. The objective of 
Mr. Eddy’s meetings will be 
determined by those responsible 
for them in each city. It is his 
sincere desire, repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed in his letters, to work 
for the churches and missions 
wherever he may be invited 
to go. 

The changed conditions in 
China,recent correspondence with 
Christiau leaders in a number of 


provinces, and continued study 
of previous campaigns all sug¬ 
gest that the meetings this year 
should be different from, and an 
advance on, the meetings in 1914. 
In the first place, the prepara¬ 
tion, conduct, and conservation 
should center in the churches. 
Secondly, the aim may well be, 
not primarily to lead men to 
decide to “investigate” the 
truth of Christianity, but to lead 
men to accept Jesus Christ as 
their Eord and Saviour, and to 
ally themselves with the Chris¬ 
tian Church. 

This will determine the char* 
acter of the meetings and the 
classes of men to be invited to 
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attend them. With such an ob¬ 
jective, the meetings must be 
planned for those who already 
have some knowledge of Chris¬ 
tian truth. The primary aim 
will be to lead men to make life 
decisions, but it is understood 
that the addresses will also exalt 
the position of the Church and 
that the duty of church member¬ 
ship with its privileges will be 
clearly and fully explained. The 
preparation for the meetings will 
require that the churches in 
advance enlist such men in the 
study of Christian truth, and 
also make adequate plans to 
maintain their interest after the 
meetings and prepare to receive 
them into full church member¬ 
ship. 

The importance of planning 
for these meetings not as a 
special, temporary effort, but as 
part of a permanent program of 
evangelization cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. 

It may be that in some cities, 
not previously visited by Mr. 
Eddy, it will be advisable to 
plan for meetings whose objec¬ 
tive will simply be to explain 
Christian truth, without publicly 
registering any decisions. 

The meetings in all places will 
be for men only. The purpose 
of these meetings is to help in 
the effort of the churches to 
win the educated and influential 
classes in the larger cities. 

In most, if not in all, cities 
visited, it will be desirable to 
plan one or two meetings for the 
Christians for the strengthening 
of their faith and to arouse them 
to greater evangelistic activity. 

Places Visited. The places 
which Mr. Eddy will visit are 
not yet determined. He wishes 
to go where the churches de¬ 
sire that he should, where the 
churches are able to unite in a 
concerted forward evangelistic 
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movement, where the best prep¬ 
aration can be made to make 
this part of a permanent, con¬ 
tinuous evangelistic program, 
and where he can best serve the 
Christian Movement in China. 

Responsibility. The respon¬ 
sibility for undertaking and 
carrying through these special 
meetings in any city rests wholly 
upon the authoritative church 
and missionary organizations in 
each place. 

The National Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., of which Mr. 
Eddy is a secretary aud which is 
endeavoring especially to reach 
these classes of men, will carry 
the responsibility for the national 
arrangements. 

The invitations asking that Mr. 
Eddy visit any city should be 
sent to the National Committee 
at 4 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 
The limitations of time will make 
it possible to go to only a com¬ 
paratively small number of cities. 
Early correspondence with the 
National Committee is important 
and therefore prompt action in 
the cities is necessary. 

The Chiua Continuation Com¬ 
mittee and its Special Committee 
on a Forward Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment, while not directly responsi¬ 
ble for this campaign, are deeply 
interested in it, as in all other 
evangelistic work, and desire to 
give such assistance as may be 
within their power. With this 
purpose the Forward Evangelistic 
Movement Committee is issuing 
this bulletin of information. 

A. E. Warnshuis. 

MISSIONARY FELLOWSHIPS OF¬ 
FERED BY UNION THEO¬ 
LOGICAL SEMINARY, 

NEW YORE CITY 

In order to forward the cause 
of missions three Missionary 
Fellowships, each yielding $500 
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annually, have just been estab¬ 
lished by Union Theological Sem¬ 
inary. They are intended for 
missionaries on furlough and for 
exceptionally qualified natives 
of mission lands who have been 
engaged in responsible positions 
of Christian service. 

The aim of these Fellowships 
Is (a) to promote advanced mis¬ 
sionary preparation, and (b) to 
encourage productive missionary 
scholarship. Applicants, there¬ 
fore, should be individuals of 
special purpose or promise who 
have already completed a course 
of theological study and have 
engaged in actual service iti 
missionary countries. In making 
appointments to these Fellow¬ 
ships, preference will be given 
to those applicants who wish to 
use such opportunities in the 
solution of some particular prob¬ 
lem, such as the theory, science, 
practice, or history of missions. 
In order that these Fellowships 
may serve the missionary enter¬ 
prise as widely as possible the 
incorporation of results in a 
monograph, while not essential, 
will be encouraged. The Fel¬ 
lowships are for resident work 
under the guidance and direc¬ 
tion of the Faculty of the Sem¬ 
inary. 

These Fellowships are awarded 
by the Faculty for one year, but 
the period of tenure may be 
extended in cases where the 
quality and value of work or 
attending circumstances justify 
it. Bach application for a Fel¬ 
lowship should be accompanied 
by full statemeuts, not only 
from the applicant, but also 
from suitable officials (such as 
officers of the Mission, Board, 
Church). Facts as to the ap¬ 
plicant’s health, attainments, 
ability, purpose, etc., will be 
needed as an adequate basis for 
deciding the relative qualifica¬ 


tions of the applicants for ap¬ 
pointment. All applications 
should be in the hands of the 
Registrar of the Seminary not 
later than January first preceding 
the academic year for winch 
the Fellowship is sought. How¬ 
ever, for the academic year 1917 
to 1918, applications will be 
received at once. 

EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN IN 
SZECHWAN 

A unanimous invitation to 
conduct an evangelistic campaign 
in Szechwan in the autumn of 
1918, has been extended to 
G. Sherwood Kddy by all of the 
missions in the province. For a 
number of years the missionaries 
in Szechwan have been thinking 
about and praying for a com¬ 
prehensive evangelistic move¬ 
ment. Bach passing year, with 
its larger experience and its 
growing spirit of unity has car¬ 
ried this desire a little nearer 
its realization. At a meeting 
of the Advisory Council of the 
churches of Szechwan, last Octo¬ 
ber, a resolution was passed 
instructing the Evangelistic 
Committee to prepare a statement 
of plans, and to present this 
statement to the missions for 
their consideration. This state¬ 
ment contains the following pro¬ 
posals : 

(1) That we conduct in the 
autumn of 1918 a province-wide 
evangelistic campaign similar to 
the Fukien campaign of 1914. 

(2) That the campaign should 
have three centres of effort, 
Cheugtu, Chungking, and Bae- 
ting. 

(3) That we invite Mr. G. 
Sherwood Eddy to conduct the 
campaign. 

(4) That a Chinese and foreign 
secretary be secured to assist 
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the Organizing Committee in its 
work of preparation and follow¬ 
up Bible classes. 

(5) That each mission agree¬ 
ing to join in the campaign 
appoint one Chinese and one 
foreigner in each of the three 
districts to serve on one of the 
large Organizing Committees. 

(6) That during the year 1917 
definite preparatory evangelistic 
efforts be carried on throughout 
the province. 

(7) That each mission appoint 
a corresponding member in each 
city where there will be con¬ 
ducted definite work in connec¬ 
tion with this carapaigu. 

All the missions aud churches 
have not only responded cor¬ 
dially to this movement of the 
Advisory Council, but each has 
promised its share of the budget, 
which amounts to $4,000. 

The Provincial Evangelistic 
Committee is making extensive 
plans for a “preparedness cam* 
paign” during the summer and 
early fall. Meetings extending 
over a week or two to be held 
in different places. Bible classes 
are being formed and special 
Workers’ Traiuing Courses start¬ 
ed. A letter from Rev, A. J. 
Brace, Chairman of the Evangel¬ 
istic Committee, states that the 
students are becoming vitally 
interested aud special efforts are 
being made to encourage “Per¬ 
sonal Work” and to prepare the 
Christians in the churches for 
this form of service. 

The Organizing Committee of 
the Szechwan province-wide evan¬ 
gelistic campaign has requested 
the release of Mr. E. Newton 
Hayes from the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa* 
tion, to become Organizing Sec¬ 
retary for one year. It is hoped 
that Mr. Hayes will give full 
time to the campaign work for 
six months before the actual 


date of the campaign and six 
months after in “Follow-up” 
Bible class work. 

A special request for prayer 
has been issued, with ten speci¬ 
fied topics, all of which concern 
the coming evaugelistic cam¬ 
paign. A Bulletin has been 
issued in which the following 
information is given : 

The first meeting of the Cen¬ 
tral Organizing Committee for 
the Szechwan province-wide evan¬ 
gelistic campaign was held on 
February 26th, in Chengtti. Sub¬ 
committees on Finance, litera¬ 
ture, Training of Workers, 
Prayer, and Women’s Work, 
were appointed. A letter of 
invitation to Mr. Eddy was read 
and approved. It was decided 
to add to the letter the statement 
that if Mr. Eddy found it im¬ 
possible to come in the autumn 
of 1918, the Committee would 
like to know whether he could 
come to Szechwan either in the 
spring of 1919 or in the autumn 
of the same year. 

Rev. R. J. Davidson has been 
instructed to make inquiries 
while in the East attending the 
China Continuation Committee 
meeting, about possible sub¬ 
stitutes in case Mr. Eddy is 
unable to come j also to investi¬ 
gate the matter of suitable litera¬ 
ture to be used in various ways 
during the campaign. It is 
hoped that a Chinese Secretary 
may be secured to assist Mr. 
Hayes in his work as Organizing 
Secretary. 

PEKING UNION MEDICAL 
COLLEGE 

The Peking Union Medical 
College, which last year admitted 
no new students on account of 
difficulties connected with the 
reorganization of the institution, 
will re-open its preparatory de- 
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partment on the new basis on 
September n, 1917. The pre¬ 
paratory course will extend over 
two years and will include in¬ 
struction in English, Chinese 
literature and composition, chem¬ 
istry, physics, and biology. Iu 
all the courses except Chinese 
the inedium of instruction will 
be English, and very thorough 
preparation in that language will 
therefore be required. Candi¬ 
dates for admission must be 
graduates of a middle school 
and have completed at least one 
year of college work in addition. 
Admission examinations iu the 
sciences and in the Chinese and 
English languages will be held 
at Peking and at Shanghai, 
beginning August 28, 1917. 


Full information regarding 
entrance requirements, fees, etc., 
may be obtained on application 
to the Dean, Pekiug Uuioii 
Medical College, Peking. 

It is expected that the first 
class will be admitted to the 
medical course proper iu the 
autumn of 1919. The length of 
this course will be four years, 
but an additional year of hospital 
service may be required before 
the granting of the degree. 

The College is not prepared at 
this time to admit women to its 
classes, but it is the intention of 
the Board of Trustees in due 
time to admit qualified women 
students to the medical school on 
the same basis as men. 


News Items 


About two hundred members 
and friends witnessed the laying 
of the cornerstone of the Canton¬ 
ese Union Church, in Shaygbai 
on March 17th. Owing to rain 
the visitors met in the Presby¬ 
terian Mission Press Chapel, 
where the gathering was called 
to order by the Reverend Kwong 
Eau Chun (« It), the 

minister. The Rev. Chen Shih 
Shang U) led in 

prayer, after which papers re¬ 
garding the history of the church 
were read by Dr. Fong F. Sec 
and Mr. A. O’Beu (jg gf j£| g*; 

W hi both Chinese and 
English. Rev. G. F. Fitch, D.D., 
spoke on the subject, “The 
Cantonese in Shanghai,” his 
speech being interpreted by Mr. 
Eutn Chay Yun (#C Sf JJ), a 
returned student. Rev. Chang 
Pao Tsao (£S QE ID 4 fc fiff) also 
spoke; at the close of his address 
the visitors were ushered to the 
grounds to witness the formal 
placing of the cornerstone, which 


was done by Dr. Fitch with the 
aid of a silver trowel pre¬ 
sented to him for the occasion. 
This church has been organized 
but recently and is already in a 
very flourishing condition, hav¬ 
ing a fine Sabbath school, Chris¬ 
tian Endeavor Society, and a 
good congregation on the Sab¬ 
bath, and flourishing schools 
during the week. 

In the Annual Catalogue of 
Union Theological Seminary just 
published, the following an¬ 
nouncement is made :— 

Special Training for Mission - 
aries on Furlough. “ Hours 
(without credit) will be arranged 
for returned missionaries by 
the Department of Practical 
Theology iu order to assist them 
by special homiletical training, 
to present the enterprise of mis¬ 
sions to the home churches in 
the most effective manuer.” 

{See “Missionary Fellowships," 
etc.) 
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The annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Chinese 
Christian Intelligencer was held 
at the home of the editor, No. 
176 North Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, on February 22, 1917. 
The reports showed that the 
past year had been a very suc¬ 
cessful one, and that there was 
an increasing demand for space 
in the paper for useful articles. 
For this reason and also because 
of the high cost of paper it was 
found necessary to appeal for 
funds from the Chinese and 
foreign constituency, and a com¬ 
mittee was formed for that pur¬ 
pose. 

The first Sunday in March was 
recommended to the churches as 
a day in which the interests of 
the Chinese Christian Intelligen¬ 
cer might be brought before the 
people and remembered in prayer. 

A real invasion—but not for 
war. A friendly athletic com¬ 
petition in which young men will 
have an opportunity to expend 
much of their mighty energy, 
but will gather strength both of 
body and mind in the develop¬ 
ment of character in this com¬ 
petition. 

One hundred competitors left 
China to-day to participate in the 
Third Far Eastern Championship 
Games accompanied by twenty- 
five coaches and officials and by 
as many friends. Two bands, a 
Company of Boy Scouts and 
hundreds of enthusiastic admir¬ 
ers waved the steamer bon voy¬ 
age from Shanghai. 

China first sent an athletic 
team out of her own territory 
in 1913, when they visited the 
Philippine Islands and the Fili¬ 
pinos were victorious, easily de¬ 
feating both China and Japan. 
In 1915 in Shanghai, China 
overwhelmed the visitors in the 
total number of points, and is 
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now sending the strongest ath¬ 
letic team in her history. Many 
are confident that she will win 
on Japanese territory. “ Not to 
win the greatest number of 
points," says Tong Shao Yi, "but 
to play the game in a way that 
makes for character, is the desire 
of every friend of the young 
men of China to-day.’ ’ 


As this issue of the Recorder 
goes to press, the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee is in full 
session at Hangchow. This is 
the Fifth Annual Meeting. The 
Committee is being entertained 
in spacious and comfortable 
buildings belonging to Dr. Main 
on the shores of the beautiful 
West Cake. The business ses¬ 
sions are held in the large 
Sanatorium, where thirty of the 
members are also being lodged. 
It is confidently expecied that 
the meeting this year will be the 
most important and profitable in 
every way that the Committee 
has yet had. The next issue of 
the Chinese Recorder will be 
devoted to accounts and reports 
of this meeting. 

One of the special features of 
the Continuation Committee 
Meeting at Hangchow is the pres¬ 
ence of five representatives from 
the Japan Continuation Com¬ 
mittee : Dr. Harada, President 
of Doshisha University, Bishop 
Hirariwa of the Methodist 
Church, Dr. Wainwright of the 
Christian Literature Society in 
Japan, Galen M. Fisher, National 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Japan and acting secretary of 
the Japan Continuation Commit¬ 
tee, and Mr. Gilbert Bowles, 
treasurer of the last named organ¬ 
ization. 


In March the Tientsin Young 
Women's Christian Association 
celebrated its fourth birthday. 
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Around the annual meeting, at 
which Mr. T. C. Wong was the 
speaker, were centered a number 
of interesting events. A Health 
Campaign was conducted by 
Miss Mayhew, the National 
Secretary of Physical Education. 
Her series of talks included 
such subjects as Child Welfare, 
Means of Preventing Disease, 
Easy Aids to Health, Physical 
Education, etc. Over 2,000 per¬ 
sons were in attendance and a 
large number were turned away 
from the doors owing to lack of 
room. The audience included 
groups from normal schools, 
students and teachers from other 
government schools, and the 
general membership of the As¬ 
sociation. As one result of the 
Campaign a Health Club was 
organized which is now planning 
for a Better Babies Contest. 

The Annual Meeting was also 
an occasion of starting a finance 
campaign for the year’s budget 
of the Association. In accord¬ 
ance with the general policy of 
the Association the entire budget 
is secured by Chinese women 
from the Chinese citizens. 


At its January meeting the 
China National Committee of 
the Y. W. C. A. voted to ask 
the World’s Committee for 36 
hew secretaries in 1917. The 
securing of the 36 is the most 
important result looked for from 
Miss Coppock’s visit to America. 
Six of these have been secured. 
On the day when Miss Coppock 
presented China’s request to the 
Foreign Department in New 
York, special intercession was 
made in all the Association 
circles in China for the success 
of this appeal to the young 
Christian women of the West. 


At Easter time many people 
seize the opportunity to go away 


from Shanghai for rest. The 
number of places easy of access 
and providing the necessary 
amount of change and quiet is 
of course limited, but the West 
Lake, Hangchow, has now been 
added to the possibilities. Its 
beauty and house accommodation 
attracted a small party of foreign 
young men from Shanghai who 
desired a combination of the 
religious and recreative. As a 
first experiment the little con¬ 
ference was a great success. 
The limits of the house made 
the gathering more like a family 
party. Weather aud surround¬ 
ings were equally ideal. The 
religious meetings were very 
profitable without being burden¬ 
some and it was found possible 
to combine them with a real 
rest, so much needed by busy 
Shanghai men. Before dispers¬ 
ing it was resolved to appoint 
a committee to arrange for a 
similar school next year at the 
same time and place. 


Special conferences are to be field 
during the summer at Killing and 
Pehtaiho for the benefit of leaders in 
the churches of the Yangtze Valley 
and North China, who will be respon¬ 
sible for the Autumn Evangelistic 
Campaign, with which Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy will be connected. 

The Hankow Committee on the 
Autumn Evangelistic Campaign has 
rightly estimated the value of the 
promotion of intercession in connec¬ 
tion with the campaign by asking 
Bishop L. H. Roots to be responsible 
for the department of the campaign. 
Other cities will also do well to 
secure one of their outstanding leaders 
for the promotion of this work. 

Conferences for the officers of the 
Student Young Men’s Christian As¬ 
sociations were held during April ia 
Canton for the Associations of Canton 
and Hongkong, and iu Shanghai for 
the Associations of the Kiangnan 
Region. Special emphasis was placed 
upon the atudy of the form of or¬ 
ganization best adapted to middle- 
schools. A similar conference will be 
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held in Foochow for the Associations 
of North Fukien, May 18th to 20th. 

The National Committee of the 
Young Women's Christian Association 
announces the following conferences 
for the summer of 1917 : 

Northern Conference, Wofossu, 
June r8th-25th. 

Yangtsze Valley, Lily Valley, Kil¬ 
ling, June z6th-July 3rd. 

East Central Conference, Hang¬ 
chow, June 29th-July 8th. 

Kwangtiing Province, Canton, Sep¬ 
tember 5th-i2th, 

Fukien Province, Foochow, Sep¬ 
tember 12 th-19th. 


[May 

In preparation for the Autumn 
Evangelistic Campaign, the churches 
of Peking are the furthest along. 
Each church has appointed a special 
Evangelistic Committee of from three 
to five men. This committee is re¬ 
sponsible for launching immediately 
a movement for Bible study and per¬ 
sonal work to prepare members of the 
student and gentry classes for an 
intelligent decision for the Christiau 
life. Each church and the Young 
Men's Christian Association has ap¬ 
pointed one member of its executive 
to act as a co-ordinating committee 
in order to bring to each church the 
best experience of all. 


Dates of Important Meetings 


April: 


25th-May 2nd : Fifth Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, Hangchow. 

June ; 

4th-i5th : Special Meetings, China 
Inland and United Methodist Mis¬ 
sions, for Preachers and Church Lead¬ 
ers, Weuchow. 

24-July 1st: Student Conference 
(Y. M. C. A.), Taiku, Shansi. 

25th-July 3rd : Young Women’s 
Christian Association Conference, 
Ruling. 

26th-July 3rd : Student Conference 
(Y. M. C. A.), Chengtu, Sze. 


July: 

ist-gth : Student Conference (Y. M. 
C. A.), Wofossu, North China. 

3rd-i2th : Student Conference (Y, 
M. C. A.), Shanghai, Kiangnan. 

ioth-i7th : Student Conference {Y. 
M. C. A.), Moulcden, Manchuria. 

25th-August 8th : Leaders’ Confer¬ 
ence re preparation Autumnal Evan¬ 
gelistic Campaign. 

August : 

i5th-3otb : Leaders’ Conference re 
preparation Autumnal Evangelistic 
Campaign. 

Late August: Student Conferences 
(Y. M. C. A.): Foochow, Fu. Amoy, 
Fu. Canton, Kwaugtuug, Tsinan, 
Sung. Ruling, 23rd-3ist. 


Personals 


Word has been received of the death 
of the mother of Rev. E. K. Morrow. 

Word has come from Mr. Rawlinsou 
now in America on furlough that he 
expects to leave for China on August 
30 th. 

Dr. Harold Balme of the Union 
Medical School at Tsinanfu is leaving 
for the United States and England to 
secure members for the faculty of 
that Institution, 

Rev. A. P. Quirmbach, C.M.M., Ela¬ 
ting, Sze., has changed his name to 
Quentin, Miss H. M. Kblkenbeck, 
C.I.M., Yingshan, Sze., has changed 
her name to Kingston. 


Word has been received of the sud¬ 
den death of Rev. W. P. Chalfaut, 
D.D., of the Theological School of 
the Shantung Christiau University, 
on Saturday, April 21st, of heart 
failure. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Thom¬ 
son passed quietly to his rest on Mon¬ 
day, the 23rd of April, in his eighty- 
fourth year. He came to China in 
1859, and so had seen more years in 
China than any other living Protes¬ 
tant missionary. 

Dr. Geo. H. Bondfield left Shang¬ 
hai for Szechwan early in the month 
of April, but on arriving at Hankow 
was taken with a severe attack of 
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pneumonia, from which, however, 
according to a late telegram, he is hap¬ 
pily recovering. It is feared that the 
trip to Szechwan will have to be given 
up for the present. 

Mr. F. N. D. Bucbman is expected 
to reach Shanghai June 23rd to pre¬ 
pare for Mr. Eddy’s meetings. Mr. 
Howard A, Walter of Lahore, India, 
wlio has had rich experience in con¬ 
nection with the evangelistic move¬ 
ment in India, will accompany Mr. 
Bucbman and give several months 
to helping promote the movement in 
China. Mr. Rugh, having respon¬ 
sibility for the campaign, will also 
have charge of their schedules. 

Bishop Herbert W. Welch, elected 
at the recent Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference as one of the 
Bishops of Eastern Asia, with Mrs. 
Welch, spent several days in Shanghai 
on their way to Peking, the guests of 
Bishop Lewis and Dr. Lacy. The 
invitation of the Executive of the 
China Continuation Committee for 
Bishop Welch to spend a day in 
Hangchow in attendance on the 
Aunual Meeting, could not be accept¬ 
ed because of other engagements. 
Bishop Welch succeeds Bishop Harris, 
who was Missionary Bishop of Japan 
and Korea. At the time of his elec¬ 
tion Bishop Welch wa9 President of 
the Oltio Wesleyan University, Dela¬ 
ware, Ohio, which position Bishop 
Bashford held at the lime of his elec¬ 
tion to the bishopric in the same 
denomination. Bishop Welch assumes 
his new duties in the Orient with the 
best wishes of many Chinese friends. 

BIRTHS. 

February : 

13th, at Chicago, Ilf., U. S. A., to 
Dr. and Mrs. J. G. Vaughan, M. E. M., 
a daughter (Florence Lucile). 

March : 

tNo date given.) At Foochow, to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Dennis, Y. M. 
C. A., a daughter (Margaret Linn). 

22nd, at Rochester, Minn., U. S. A., 
to Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Knpfer, M.E.M., 
a granddaughter (Muretta Morgan). 

24th, at Kiukiang, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Chas. F. Joharmaber, M. E, M. # a 
daughter (Margaret Carrol). 

25th, at Luanfu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Lyons, C. I. M., a son (William 
Henry). 

28th, at Canton, to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Lockwood, Y. M. C, A., a 
daughter. 


30th, at Hsuchow, Honan, to Rev. 
and Mrs. A. L- Benson, A.S. M., a 
daughter (Hilda Marie). 

31st, at Taikuhsien, Shansi, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Paul L. Corbin, A.B.C.F.M., 
twins (Helen and Allen Monroe). 

April : 

6th, at Piugtingchow, to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Bjertmes, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Ester). 

8lh, at Peking, to Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Newlaiul, Hill Murray School for 
Chinese Blind, a son (William Hill 
Murray). 

DEATHS. 

March : 

18th, at Shanghai Isolation Hos¬ 
pital, Mery C., eldest daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Paul Wakefield, F. C. M. S.» 
aged 8 years 10 months. Scarlet fever. 

23rd, at Fakumen, Manchuria, Dr. 
IdaD, Mitchell, I, P. M. Diphtheria. 

27th, at Foreign Women’s Home, 
Chusan Road, Shanghai, Mrs. J. A. 
Jackson, 

April : 

5th, at Kienli, Hupeh, Mrs. E. 
Gillstrom, S M.S., aged 29. Fever. 

6th, at Fenchow, Shansi, Walter 
Husted Wolfe, only child of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Wolfe, A. B. C. F. M.; aged 
two years and seven months. Double 
pneumonia. 

12th, at Hengchow, Hunan, Mrs. 
W. Edgar Robertson, A.P.M. (North). 
Subtertian malaria complicated with 
pneumonia, 

i6tli, at Nanking, Miss Grace M. 
Lucas, A.P.M. (North). Pneumonia. 

18th, at Chefoo, Stuart Sutherland, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold F. Smith, 
A. P. M. (North), aged 38 days. 
Acute indigestion. 

20th, at Huchow, Che., Edgar, aged 
one vear and ten months; son of Dr. 
and Mrs. C. D. Leach, A. B. M. 

2ist, at Tsingchowfu, Shantung, 
Rev. Wm. P. Cbalfant, D.D., A.P.M. 
(North). Heart failure. 

21st, at Shanghai, Ven. Arch. K. H. 
Thomson, D.D., A, C, M. 

MARRIAGES, 

March: 

30th, Albertina Elizabeth Augusta 
Sasseu, Yale Mission, to Otto Klein, 
Hankow. 
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31st, at Tientsin, Miss F. J. Kipper 
to Mr. J. W. H. Tomkinson, both 
C. I. M. 

(Date not given.) Kathleen M. C. 
Mu Hand to Captain J. H. Wallace, 
Y. M. C. A, 

April : 

10th, in St. John’s Pro-Cathedral, 
Shanghai, Alfaretta A, Stark to R. F, 
Wilner, Esq., A. C. M. 

17th, at Shanghai, Miss M, Stucki 
to Mr. J. Cerny, both C. I. M. 


ARRIVALS. 

March: 

25th, from Australia, Col. and Mrs. 
Friedriche, Adj, F. Gillam, Ensigns 
E. Daddow, A. J. Graham, F. Greener, 
V, Pennington ; Capts. Z. Dare, F, 
Harris, E. Renshaw, S.A. From New 
Zealand, Adj. B. Newton, Capts. M, 

H. Andrews, I,. Smith, E. Wilkinson, 
S.A. 

27th, from England, Dr. B. Grace 
Morland, F. F. M. A.; Rev. A. E. 
Evans and G. Gartside-Tippinge, C. 

I. M. 

April: 

1st, from U. S. A., Rev, and Mrs. 
E. H. Dyer and Miss Alfaretta A. 
Stark, A. C. M.; from Canada, Rev. 
and Mrs, W. R. Malcolm and child, 
and Misses E. M. Parr and R, J. 
Begbie, C.I. M.; Rev. and Mrs. A. T. 
Crutcher and children, Sirs. Carson 
and children, C. M. M. 

5th, from Canada, Capt. & Mrs, H. 
Beckett, Capt. & Mrs. W. Phillips, 
Capt. N. Fisher, S, A. From U. S. A., 
Capts. F. Goodwin, H. Noretn, Dieut. 
V. Nelson, S.A. 

6th, from TJ.S. A., Mrs. A. P. Zwe- 
iner, A, P, M.; Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Lowe'and children, A. B. M.; Miss A. 
M. Roloff, Evan. Asso. 

8th, from Sweden, Ensigns E. 
Brandt, L. Victorson, Capts. G.~Ander- 
son, A. Cedervall, S. A. From Fin¬ 
land, Capts. H. Astrom and L. Selin ; 
Dients. S. Elmgren, H. Gustaffson, 
B. Sundberg, S.A. 

13th, from U. S. A., Dr. Peter C. 
Kiang, A. C. M. 

18th, from U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. 
A- S. Cooper, A.C M. 

25th, from Korea, Bishop and Mrs. 
Herbert W. Welch, M. E. M. 


(Date not given.) From U.S.A., 
Mrs. Nancy Farmer, Rev, H. T v . 
Reeves, Rev, and Mrs. H. Kerr 
Taylor, A. P. M. (So.). 

DEPARTURES. 

March : 

31st, to Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
H. B. Rjdler and children, C. M. S.; 
Mrs. T. A. Arthurs aud children and 
Mrs. J. Menzies aud children, C. P. M. 

April : 

1st, to Canada, Rev. and Mrs. K. 
Bergfjord and children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vambel and children, N, J u M. 

2nd, to Canada, Miss L. A. Ker, 
C. M. M. 

3rd, to Australia, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Edgar and child, and Misses G. 
Trudinger and E. K. Hooper, C. I. M. 

5th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Yard and daughters, and Miss Clara 
Collier, M. E.'M. 

14th, to Canada, Misses A. Morgan 
and M. R. Swann, C. M. M.; Dr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Davidson, F. F. M. A. 
To U. S. A., Rev. aud Mrs. R. Well- 
wood, A, B. M.; Misses W. F„ Cripe 
and M. Metzger, G. B. B.; Rev. and 
Mrs.]. W. Hawley, M. E. M.; Dr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Peter, Mr. C, W, Harvey 
and Mr. Paul B, Anderson, Y. M. C. A.; 
Mr. and Mrs. A. I. Garrison and 
children, C. and M. A., eu route 
from Brusawal, India. 

15th, to Europe via Weihaiwei, 
A. W. S. Dee, Esq., A. C. M. (With a 
contingent of Chinese coolies.) 

18th, to U. S. A., Miss Emma Axel- 
son, C. & M. A.; Miss Madge Hendry, 
M. E. S.; Mrs. Adell and Miss Goldie 
Harrison,aud Mrs. Hattie Hammond, 
Pent.; Dr. atid Mrs. T. W. Ayers, son 
and daughter, and Miss J. W. Hide, 
A. B. M. (So.); Misses Nelson, Rod- 
berg, and Berjesoti, S. A. M. C„; Mrs. 

J. B. Woods and children, and Rev. 
J. W. Paxton, A. P. M. (So.); Rev. 
and Mrs P. 0 . Holthe and children, 
and Miss H. Holthe, N. M. S. 

19th, to U. S. A., Mr, and Mrs. C. B. 
Harvey, and Miss M. Elrick, Am. 
Wes. Meth.; Miss Ida Shumaker, 
Br. Cb., all en route from India. 

20th, to U. S. A., Rev. aud Mrs. G. S. 
Brown aud children, M. E. M. 

28th, to U. S.’A., Miss Clara E. Mer¬ 
rill and Miss Ella Jordau, M. E. M. 
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D. E. Hoste, Esq., is the General Director of the China Inland 
Mission. He came to China in 1885* spending over eleven j^ears in 
evangelistic work in Southwest Shansi. For five years he acted as 
Superintendent of the China Inland Mission work in that province. 
He spent two further years, before assuming the position of General 
Director, as superintendent of the work of his mission in Honan. 
He is Vice-Chairman of the China Continuation Committee, and 
has held many other positions of prominence and influence in mis¬ 
sionary circles. 

Rev. Cheng Ching-yi, D.D., Chinese Secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee, Shanghai. Mr. Cheng is a native of 
Chihli, a graduate of the Middle School of the London Mission in 
Peking, and of the Theological School of the same mission in 
Tientsin. He spent three years in connection with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in Loudon, assisting Prof. Owen in the 
revision of the New Testament in Chinese. He later spent two 
years in the Bible Training School in Glasgow. In 1910 he was 
one of the Chinese representatives from China to the World Mis¬ 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh, and was there elected a member 
of its Continuation Committee. After his return to China, and 
before assuming the position of Chinese Secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee, he was the able pastor of three self- 
supporting churches of the London Missionary Society in Peking. 
He is the Editor of the China Church Year Book, and has recently 
attained the distinction of receiving the degree of Doctor of Divin¬ 
ity from Knox College, Toronto. This is the first time such a 
degree has been conferred on a Chinese religious leader by a 
Western educational institution. 

Rev. Wm. MacNaughtan, M.A., United Free Church of 
Scotland, Mukden. Mr. MacNaughtan came to China in 1898, and 
has been engaged in evangelistic work in Manchuria ever since. 
At the invitation of the Executive Committee of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee, he spent more than a month preceding the 
Annual Meeting in the office of the National Evangelistic Secretary, 
Rev. A. L- Warushuis, who is at present on furlough, studying 
and compiling the reports of the Week of Evangelism from all over 
China. He is the Forward Evangelistic Secretary for Manchuria. 

Rev. E. C. LoBENSTiNK, B.A., Secretary of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee, Shanghai. Mr. Lobeustine came to China in 
1898 under the Presbyterian Mission, North. He opeued the 
station at Hwaiyuan, An., and engaged in evangelistic work there 
until 1911. For two years he was Secretary of the Central China 
Famine Relief Committee. He was Minute Secretary of the Cen¬ 
tenary Conference of 1907, and Organizing Secretary for the Mott 
Conferences of 1913. He is the present Editor of the China Mission 
Year Book. 
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Editorial 

The late meeting of the China Continua- 
Sbe China Continua* t j on Committee at Hangchow is the first. 

tton Committee, , , .. , , 

despite several previous attempts, which 

has been held outside of Shanghai. So late as last year the 

same thing was planned, but owiug to unfavorable political 

conditions it had to be given up. The kind invitations of Dr. 

and Mrs. Main being again offered were gratefully accepted. It 

gave to many members of the Conference an opportunity to see 

for the first time the wonderful complex of beneficent activities 

centering around the medical work of the Church Missionary 

Society at this important center, the like of which it would be 

hard to find elsewhere in China. The Lecture Hall is a 

dynamo which for about twelve years has been radiating light 

and heat in all directions, and to a great distance. 

* * * 

Hangchow itself is the show city of China. It 
has the right historical associations as repeatedly 
the capital of the empire. It has pagodas of assorted forms, 
heights, and ages. It has a long line of famous names, many 
of them connected with graves and temples still kept ill repair. 
And above all it has the West Lake, the most celebrated body 
of water iu all China, in couplets, in poetry, and in legends. 
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There is ill or around Peking nothing which can be men¬ 
tioned in comparison, for though the “Hill of Ten Thousand 
Ages” is more beautiful, and quite as historical, it has until 
recently been sacrosanct, and is accessible only to those who 
care to pay a dollar apiece (more or less) and has never been a 
place of resort, while the West Lake has never been otherwise. 
The removal of the northern wall of Hangchow within recent 
years, and its replacement by a fine boulevard allowing of 
unlimited riksha travel, is a vast improvement over the tiresome 
old sedans, which, however, seem to be still more in use than 
in any other Chinese city so near to the coast. 


Special features. 


A special feature of this meeting was the 
presence for the first time of a delegation of 
five from the Japan Continuation Committee, whose ensuing 
addresses added much to the interest of the gathering. Protestant 
missions to China began one hundred and ten years ago, while 
it is but a few years since they commemorated their fiftieth 
anniversary in Japan. But these developments have influenced 
each other in a larger degree than is generally supposed. 
Many of the influential missionaries to Japan first spent long 
years in China, and as almost every missionary in China can 
easily pass through Japan on his way to his homeland, there 
is much interchange of thought and experience. The recent 
stationing of Chinese-speaking missionaries in Tokyo to work 
among the Chinese students has greatly increased these inter¬ 
national ties. 


* * * 

_ , , The Tapanese churches happily possess a 

Debates from ^ , *!. , , . , ce . c X T 

Federation by which fifteen of the Japan 

Continuation Committee are chosen, and the 

missions also happily have a Federation by which another 

fifteen are elected. The Continuation Committee itself only 

elects ten of its members, instead of the whole, as is necessarily 

the case in China, for lack of any other practicable way. The 

differences between the development of missions in the two 

lands are as striking as the resemblances, yet some of the 

problems are identical—albeit with variations. The October 

meeting of the Japan Continuation Committee is to be visited 

by a delegation of the China body, to consist of three members— 
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perhaps of four—by which it is hoped that the benefits of 
intercommunication already received may be increased. 

Not a word was said in public from which any inference 
could be drawn that the relations between these adjacent lands 
is, or ever has been, strained—a marked instance of Christian 
courtesy and self-control, which might to advantage be imitated 
elsewhere. 

* * x 

IT is noticeable that the membership of the 
flfoembersbtp. £^ina Continuation Committee both Chinese and 
foreign is rapidly altering. Many of the foreign members are 
obliged to leave their fields, some for a time, some permanently. 
The Chinese delegates recommended many new names with an 
obvious view to getting the Continuation Committee more 
widely known, and more in direct contact with the Chinese 
churches. This, of course, means that an increasingly large 
number of persons are, and will be, brought into connection 
with the problems of missionary work both from the Chinese 
side, aud from the point of view of a China-wide outlook with 
special reference to the Horae Base. This must result on the 
part of the Chinese leaders in a larger and a more intelligent 
interest in the solution of those problems. At present but a 
comparatively small number of these leaders are practically 
aware of the existence and the value of the China Church Year 
Book. This invaluable compeud of facts and of surveys may 
be depended on to make its own way if it is properly introduced 
and adequately pushed. In some cases it has resulted in 
awakening an interest wide and deep in the work of others. 

One mission reported at the conference that it is its practice 
to put into the hands ot every preacker a copy of this manual, 
with striking iufiuence upon their range of intellectual and 
spiritual vision. This may be commended to every mission in 
China as a wise example to follow. 

•K ¥ 

In its earliest and crudest form what is now termed 
Surveg. problem of “Survey and Occupation” was simply 
the question of how to get and to keep a footing. The pioneers 
lived on a houseboat, “squatted” in an inn, with frequent and 
incessant moves onward, often “destitute, afflicted, tormented.” 
When later troubles began the struggle was to keep the little 
which they had gained. The missionaries were then—in 
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Virgilian phrase “ Lone swimmers in a mighty sea,” and 
had no time to throw ropes to one another—and besides they 
had no surplus ropes. To China they had come on general 
principles only. Many of them had no previous knowledge of 
the country, its people, or their conditions. With wonderful 
patience at last they succeeded in getting a firm footing. Even 
when they temporarily failed to hold it, others generally came 
later to resume the unending effort. In all these weary years 
and decades the amount of help that one group could give to 
another group was generally small and sporadic, though some¬ 
times of importance and often highly appreciated. But in 
general it was felt that “ Every tub must stand on its own 
bottom.” Even with occasioual assistance, the situation of 
different missions wrestling with difficulties was not unlike 
that of young married couples—each must make its way with 
but slight help from neighbors. 

If any such help was to come it would naturally come from 
the parents who, while distant, were presumably sympathetic. 
In the case of young missions the parent was the “Board” 
who had of course watched the development of the new 
work with parental joy and pride. If the success were signal, 
the joy and the pride were greater, for it showed how well 
adapted the tenets or the practices of that Board were for 
transplantation to distant and difficult fields. Each Society 
felt that no pent-up Utica restrained its powers, but a whole 
boundless continent is ours. 

In northern China the obliteration of all mission plants 
by the Boxer uprising of seventeen years ago eventually—albeit 
slowly—had the same effect The general movement of the 
Christian world has been in the same direction. In this, as 
in everything else, the epoch-making Edinburgh Conference 
opened the way for wider, fuller, more thoroughgoing co¬ 
operation. 

* * * 

The India Continuation Committee has comprehen- 
Comft£. s l ve ly treated the subject of “Comity” from its own 
point of view. This affords an excellent basis for the study 
made by the China Committee of the same theme. Its report, 
unanimously endorsed by the China Continuation Committee, 
is heartily commended to the missionary body iii China for 
study and for suggestions, as affording a platform which it 
is to be hoped (perhaps with minor modifications) may be 
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permanently adequate for guidance. With this hope a new 
committee was not chosen, since it is expected that the ex¬ 
ecutive committee may be sufficient to take whatever action 
along this line may be advisable. 


Perhaps more than in any direction have 
{Tract ->oc cttes. }} terar y activities of Home Societies tended 

to run in distinct and separate channels. Not to mention the 
three Bible Societies upon varying foundations, the numerous 
Tract Societies have developed along lines of their own. The 
Christian Literature Society and the later work of the Y.M.C.A. 
have quite different histories. The result is confusion, at times 
expanding into chaos. Only few missionaries are uow able to 
keep even a general track of the uumerous publications, or to 
decide which of them they do or do not need. The Christian 
Literature Committee of the China Continuation Committee 
has, year by year, dealt with various phases of this intricate 
problem in a constructive spirit, and never more so than 
during the past year, more especially, under the able guidance 
of Mr. Clayton. Its report is of great interest and importance. 
It excites the strong hope that a working form of union is iu 
sight, and that we may eventually have a practical combination 
of the more important agencies producing Christian literature 
for this great people. 


* 


* 


Chinese Cburcb. 


The report of the Special Committee on the 
“Chinese Church” was of peculiar interest, 
as being prepared by a body of Chinese experts, whose wide 
outlook and sane views commended themselves greatly to the 
meeting. That we have leaders of this calibre and devotion 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the times, aud we would lay 
particular stress on their treatment of the pressing questions 
of ancestor worship and polygamy, which are very vital to the 
Church at this time. 

All the reports deserve the most careful perusal and steady- 
thought of the missionary body in this laud, and we venture 
to state that if the recommendations contained therein are 
regarded with favour and followed with disinterestedness, they 
will materially help to build up the City of God in China, aud 
enhance tenfold its glory through service. 
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Zbe (promotion of 3ntercession. 

TN KVBRVTHING BY PRAYER AND SUPPLICATION WITH THANKSGIVING, LET 

YOUR REQUESTS BE MADF, KNOWN UNTO GOD.” PhilippiattS iv : 6. 

All Christians of China, of whatever nationality, have reason for hearty 
thauksgiving over the final disposition of the question of religions freedom in 
the test of the National Constitution. On May 14th the objectionable clause 
in the 19th Article was dropped aud the nth Article changed by the addition 
of four characters ft T") so that it now reads: “ The people of the 

Republic of China shall have liberty to honor Confucius and liberty of 
religious freedom, which shall be unrestricted, except in accordance with law." 

This is a happy issue of a complicated question. The efforts and prayers 
of the Christian Church have not been in vain. It is a blessed thing when, by 
public enactment, the people are permitted as free an access to God as to their 
parents; for fealty to Him takes precedence over filial piety, and is an equally 
universal duty and privilege. 

There is cause for hearty thanksgiving and earnest prayer in the an¬ 
nouncements of so many religious conferences for the summer, as well as 
in the completion of Dr. Zwemer’s itinerary while in China, and in the 
plans for the Autumn Evangelistic Campaign, now being carried forward so 
enthusiastically. 

1. Let us pray for the leaders of the summer conferences, as they prepare 
jheir messages, that these may be timely and prophetic, given of God to meet 
the needs of all hearts. 

2. Let us pray for Dr. Zwemer that “ a great door and effectual ” may be 
opened unto him as he visits the various Moslem centers in China, distributing 
Christian literature, and preaching to the Mullahs in their own tongue ; as he 
confers with missionaries who work in Moslem communities, awakening in 
them a sympathy and interest in China’s 30,000,000 hitherto comparatively 
neglected Mohammedans, giving them his “methods of approach,” his con¬ 
victions and suggestions, as gained from bis long experience in missionary 
work in Moslem countries. 

3. Let us pray for the Autumn Evangelistic Campaign, especially for those 
this summer in the large cities, who will be busy laying plans, selecting and 
training Chinese workers, mobilizing the forces of prayer and work in the 
Chinese Church for strong, united evangelistic effort. Let us pray for the 
Chinese leaders upon whom so much depends, like Cheng Cliing-yi, Ding 
Li-mei, W. P. Chen, and David Yui. Let us pray for the National Evangel¬ 
istic Secretary, Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, now in America, and for Dr. Eddy and 
Mr. Buckman, who come as assistants in this campaign. 

Many of us are looking forward to days of rest and quiet this summer. 
Let us make them days of earnest, importunate prayer also. In purpose, 
scope, and possibilities, the summer conferences, the visit of Dr. Zwemer, and 
the Autumn Evangelistic Campaign challenge the spiritual energy and 
resources of the entire missionary body and the whole Chinese Church, 
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Report of the Special Committee on Comity 

D. E. HOSTE 

WORK OF THE COMMITTEE. 

T “ 1 HE task assigned to this committee by the last Annual 
Meeting was “the collection of information from Com- 
mittees on Comity in China and in other lands, with 
special reference to work acomplished, and to prepare a 
report for presentation to the next Annual Meeting.’’ (Annual 
Meeting, Minute No. 190.) 

At its meeting in November, the Executive Committee 
passed a minute calling the attention of the Special Committee 
on Comity in the preparation of its annual report on the prin¬ 
ciples of comity to the desirability of making a careful study 
of the extent to which breaches of comity exist in China at the 
present time. (Executive Committee Minute No. 224.) 

Shortly after the Annual Meeting the chairman of the 
Committee on Comity left China to be gone for several months. 
His absence was prolonged beyond his expectation, and he felt 
obliged to tender his resignation. This, however, the Executive 
Committee did not accept. The chairman’s absence delayed 
somewhat the holding of a meeting. The delay was less 
serious than it would otherwise have been because of the 
fact that an admirable Statement on Comity had been prepared 
by the National Missionary Council of India to meet the 
situation in that country. This statement was considered at 
two annual meetings of the Council, and in view of the fact 
that the same great church and mission interests are represented 
there as in China, this Statement has formed an excellent basis 
for discussion, and for the study of the work of this committee. 

The Statement presented herewith follows, in the main, 
the India Statement, with such alterations as would seem to 
make it better meet the conditions in China. The committee 
takes pleasure in acknowledging its indebtedness to the work of 

Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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this sister committee and rejoices that the existence both in 
India and in Japan of national agencies similar to the China 
Continuation Committee, makes it possible for the churches and 
missions in China to profit by their experience, as well as by 
that of different Christian bodies in this land. 

A meeting of the Special Committee ou Comity, attended 
by members of the committee residing in the lower Yangtze 
Valley was held in March, and another meeting of the full 
committee was held just before the Annual Meeting. 

During the past year the need of some statement, such as 
that herewith presented, has made itself felt. A number of 
protests have been received by the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee from missionaries in different parts of China against the 
actions of societies which seem to endeavour to establish them¬ 
selves by the use of proselyting methods. While such societies 
are not numerous, their methods are a source of a good deal of 
annoyance, and tend to unsettle some who are “ weak in the 
faith.” 

The Committee on Comity has not, as yet, undertaken any 
systematic .study of the extent of the troubles just referred to. 
In its opinion the best means of preventing their recurrence in 
the future will be the adoption by tlie missionary societies and 
church bodies in China of some common Statement on Comity 
such as is suggested in your committee’s report. This should 
not only preveut misunderstanding, but should prove a real 
help iu dealing with those now creating trouble. 

STATEMENT ON COMITY.* 

Introduction . The subject of comity is part of a wider 
subject. The primary task which lies before the Chinese 
Church and the foreign missionary societies at work in China 
is the evangelization of that land. For the accomplishment of 
this task, the proper interrelation of the forces and methods 
employed is scarcely less important than their adequacy and 
suitability. Such interrelation has two principal branches : 

a. Co-operative efforts. 

b. Hearty agreement and mutual considerateness 

with regard to separate efforts. 

a. Under co-operative efforts would be classed the union 
of ecclesiastical bodies, or steps taken toward such union, and 

*The sections in this statement preceded by the words “It is agreed” 
were considered and agreed to one by one. See general recommendations at 
he close of the report, 
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co-operation between missions in particular works or kinds of 
work (educational, medical, literary, etc,). 

With such efforts, important as they are, the present 
statement will deal only incidentally, but it is right always to 
bear in mind their close connection with the other side of in¬ 
terrelation. 

b. The interrelation of efforts which are made separately 
is the subject of this Statement on Comity. Comity may be 
defined as the spirit of considerateness and fair dealing which is 
the fruit of Christian courtesy and common sense. The object 
of this Statement is to set forth the principles of comity and 
their application to Christian work in this country. 

The Statement is not to be regarded as a standard imposed 
on any churches, missions, iuter-denomiuational or inter-mission 
agencies, but as a series of recommendations framed by the 
China Continuation Committee after mature consideration. In 
suggesting that the above-mentioned bodies should take definite 
steps in the matter of comity, the China Continuation Committee 
puts before them this Statement as its contribution to the 
subject. It is recommended to the churches and missions, and 
to interdenominational and inter-mission bodies, for their con¬ 
sideration, in the firm conviction that such rules of comity as 
are here given will be kept easily and loyally in proportion as 
missionaries and members of different churches live on terms 
of Christian fellowship with one another. The committee 
rejoices that of late years there has been a marked increase in 
the amount and influence of friendly intercourse between 
workers of different missions and churches, and of fellowship in 
worship. 

It is convinced that such intercourse, including informal 
conference regarding plans for future work, and a sharing of 
each other’s views and aspirations, will do more than any rules 
that cau be agreed to in avoiding misunderstandings. 

i. Arbitration and Conciliation. 

The happy interrelation of missionary societies one with 
another is the normal condition of work in China. When 
matters of dispute between missions arise the concensus of 
opinion favours their settlement by arbitration. The Centenary 
Conference in 1907 took steps to provide for provincial bodies 
which would be iu a position to serve in the capacity of arbi¬ 
trators . The Continuation Committee Conferences of 1913, in. 
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appointing the China Continuation Committee, made it one of 
the committee’s functions “to act as a Board of Reference when 
invited to do so by the parties immediately concerned.” 

It is agreed: 

a. That the principle of arbitration should be applied as 
widely as possible to all matters of dispute between missions or 
churches, provided that the fundamental principles of the ec¬ 
clesiastical bodies concerned be not thereby called in question, 

b. That inter-denominational and inter-mission bodies 
should be ready to act in the matter of arbitration and con¬ 
ciliation, and should, where possible, make arrangements by 
which those matters can be dealt with between their regular 
meetings. 

c. That in all cases of disagreement the missions or 
churches concerned should first attempt a settlement between 
themselves, and that reference should be made to an outside body, 
only after such attempts have failed. 

d. That an inter-denominational or inter-mission body 
should arbitrate only when any case is referred to it by the 
official representatives of both the churches or missions involved 
in any dispute. But in case one party declines arbitration, it 
shall still be open to the other party to appeal to one of the 
afore-said bodies to use its friendly offices to bring about a set¬ 
tlement. 

e. That the decision of an inter-denominational or inter¬ 
mission body, or its appointed representatives, shall be advisory 
of final, as shall be agreed by the parties concerned before the 
case is heard. 

f. That for the settlement of any dispute, the appointed 
representatives should generally include an equal representation 
on behalf of each of the missions or churches directly concerned, 
chosen by themselves; it being left to the body appealed to, to 
appoint an additional member or members, whether of its own 
number or not, having regard to the nature of the subject upon 
which arbitration is sought. 

g. That when suitable local or provincial bodies do not 
exist, or when it is desired by the parties concerned, the help of 
the China Continuation Committee may be sought in any matter 
affecting arbitration between churches or missions. 

h. That any award or agreement arrived at after arbitration 
or conciliation should be reduced to writing. 
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2. Territorial Arrangements. 

(Cases in which two or more missions are working or pro- 
posing to work in the same area.) 

The history of comity in past years has shown that there 
are some churches and missions, whose principles make it diffi- 
cult for them to enter into any arrangements regarding terri- 
torial divisions, and there are other churches and missions which, 
while they have no sucli difficulty in regard to the delimitations 
of territory, insist upon certain restrictions with regard to the 
application of the principle. Experience has proved that even 
such difficulties are not always insuperable, and while such large 
sections of China are still unoccupied, churches and missions, in 
extending their work, should give careful attention to these 
sections, before determining to begin work in fields already being 
worked by others. 

a. It is difficult, if not impossible, to frame a general and 
final definition of what may be regarded as the effective occupa¬ 
tion of any sphere. In practice, the standard for determining 
this depends upon the particular stage the work has reached in 
a given region, and still more on the progress made in other 
parts of the field. 

b. To make Christ known to all the people is the ideal in 
the early stages of evangelization. To equip the Chinese Church 
for permanently dealing with that task constitutes the need of the 
later stage of development. In the earlier stage, conditions differ 
so widely that neither the ratio of a geographical area nor the 
numerical ratio of population to staff employed, can be regarded 
as a satisfactory criterion. 

It is agreed: 

a. That in the event of any church or mission wishing to 
enter an unoccupied sphere in any provincial area, consultation 
with the proper inter-denominational or inter-mission body for 
that sphere, if one exists, should precede any definite steps for 
occupation. In determining whether or not a new society 
should enter, due weight should be given to the resources of 
the new society, and the likelihood of its being able to make 
its occupation of a given area effective before the other. 

b . That any missions or churches proposing to make any 
further advances in the opening up of new work either of a 
general nature or for special classes, in cities or districts 
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already partially occupied by other societies, should consult 
with them before doing so. 

c. That in areas in which different churches or missions 
are to work in close proximity to one another and under 
conditions that are conducive to co-operative efforts, the 
different churches or missions should from time to time consult 
with one another as to the possibility of co-operation in 
institutional work (educational, medical, industrial, etc.), and 
no institutional work likely to affect the work of another 
church or mission should be initiated without consultation—and, 
if possible, agreement—with the other bodies occupying the 
same area. 

d. That in areas in which two or more similar institutions 
(educational, medical, industrial, etc.), now exist in such 
proximity to each other as to cause over-lapping, it is desirable 
that negotiations be opened to see whether they could be 
united, or be utilized for different departments of the same 
work. 

e. That agreements in regard to territorial arrangements 
already existing, or which may in future be arrived at in any 
way, should be reduced to writing, carefully preserved, and 
reconsidered every five to ten years in the light of new 
conditions. 

f That while the right of Christians to the ministration 
of their own communion is recognized, and while congregations 
or small gatherings of Christians isolated from their own 
communion should be expected to engage in evangelistic work 
on a voluntary basis, such ministration and efforts should not 
be regarded as warranting isolated congregations in under¬ 
taking missionary operations that would in any way conflict 
with the work of the missions or churches occupying the field. 

g. That when the care of a work has been transferred 
from one organization to another communications about the 
work from any member of the former body should always be 
made to representatives of the organization which has assumed 
responsibility. 

3. Transfer of Mission or Church Agents, 

It is agreed; 

That no agent employed, or recently employed by one 
church, mission, or other organization should be employed by 
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another church or mission without full preliminary consultation 
with the church or mission with which the agent is or was 
formerly connected. Consultation ought to include such 
matters as the question whether he is under any obligation to 
the mission with which he is or was connected. In cases 
where such obligation is financial, as, for instance, in the case 
of an agent who obtained his education on the definite under¬ 
standing that he would serve the church or mission for a 
definite time, arrangements should be made in the event of a 
transfer taking place, for a discharge of the obligation, as may be 
mutually agreed upon. If the two organizations affected cannot 
agree about a transfer, the inherent right of the individual 
primarily affected, to decide the question, must be recognized and 
respected. It is understood that this paragraph does not affect 
the transfer of pastors within a given church or organization. 

The principle of this section should apply also to the case 
of pupils in a church or mission school whom a representative 
of some other mission or church may propose to receive. 

4. Salaries of Mission Agents. 

It is agreed: 

a. That the adequate remuneration of all grades of agents 
in a provincial area, and especially the need of revising salaries 
in view of changing economic conditions, are suitable subjects 
for the consideration of inter-denominational and inter-mission 
bodies, and are deserving of their careful attention. 

b. That while there seem to be great difficulties in 
standardizing the salaries of missionary agents (educational, 
medical and evangelistic), it is important that missions or 
churches should endeavour to cut off all occasions of jealousy 
and misunderstanding that may arise from inequalities in the 
remuneration of agents whose work and qualifications are 
similar. 

5. Treatment of Mission Agents under Discipline. 

It is agreed: 

a. That the disciplinary censure of one church or mission 
for clearly established fault iti character and conduct should be 
respected by another. 

b. That agents dismissed on such grounds by oue church 
or mission should not be employed by another without previous 
consultation with the authority dismissing them, 
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6. Relation of Churches to Members of Other Churches . 

While it is agreed that it will conduce to the interests of 
the Kingdom of Christ in China that all churches which can 
unite without compromising their own principles should do 
so, and also that any churches that can enter a federation 
without compromising their own principles should do so, the 
following three recommendations are offered to such churches 
as can, consistently with their own laws and principles, adopt 
them, though they may not at the present time be able to 
advance either to corporate union or to federation. 

In dealing with this subject, it is incumbent upon all 
members of the missionary body ever to bear in mind that 
they incur a grave responsibility by the adoption of any 
measures calculated to reproduce in this country the divisions 
between the churches in the borne lands. Not a few of these 
divisions are, in their origin, due quite as much to social and 
political influences peculiar to western countries, as to essential 
religious principles. Hence, the vital importance of mission¬ 
aries, whilst themselves remaining strictly loyal to all obligations 
imposed upon them by their home church connections, when 
attempting to introduce church order and government in China, 
strictly to limit themselves to cardinal principles, and by the 
elimination of all else, to allow room for their healthy 
development and application amongst the Chinese people. 

It is agreed : 

a . That churches should do their best to give spiritual 
opportunities and assistance to members of other churches who 
stand in need of them. 

b. That church members from one area temporarily visiting 
the sphere of another church organization should bring with 
them certificates of membership to be recognized by churches 
(whose principles allow them to do so), for such period only as 
the visit lasts. 

c. That church members settling in the sphere of another 
church organization should be given a certificate enabling that 
church, if it see fit, to receive them into its fellowship. 

7. Baptism and Admission to Church Membership. 

It is agreed: 

a. That it seems desirable for inter-denominational and 
intermission bodies to consider the possibility of a more uniform 
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standard regarding baptism and the conditions of church 
membership. 

b , That no church or mission should baptize or admit to 
church membership or accept as a candidate for baptism or 
admission to church membership, any person who is already 
receiving regular preparatory instruction, or is an admitted 
catechumen in another church, without first consulting with 
the officials of the church, but the final choice of the church 
which he will join must rest with the candidate. 

8. Treatment of Church Members Under Discipline, 

It is agreed: 

a. That different churches should mutually respect each 
other’s discipline. 

b. That when no certificate is brought by the member of 
one church applying for membership in another church, 
enquiry should always be made into his conduct and standing 
in the former. 

c. That when a member of one church desires admission 
into another if on enquiry it proves that he is under discipline, 
or has rendered himself liable to discipline, for a grave fault 
against the moral law of Christ, his admission should not be 
considered until he has given evidence of repentance and 
reformation, and if discipline has been imposed, has completed 
the term of discipline in the church which has imposed it. 

9. Chinese Representation in Arbitration Cases. 

That, in conclusion, it is desirable that bodies dealing 
with questions directly affecting the Chinese Church should have 
representation of Chinese members upon them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE REPORT AS A WHOLE 

ADOPTED BY THE CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 

a. That this Statement of Comity be adopted as representing 
in general the opinion of the China Continuation Committee 
and that it be submitted to the missionary body, in the hope 
that it may prove useful, as the principles enuuciated in it are 
applied to present-day questions relating to comity. 

b, That the secretaries of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee be instructed to send copies of this Statement to mission 
and church authorities with a request that it be brought before 
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these bodies for their consideration and, if possible, for adoption. 
Further, that a report be made at the next Annual Meeting of 
the Chiua Continuation Committee of the societies adopting 
this Statement. 

c. That a new Committee on Comity be not appointed, but 
that the Executive Committee act as the Committee on 
Arbitration of the China Continuation Committee when requested 
to do so, under the provisions outlined above. 


Report of the Special Committee on the Chinese 

Church 

C. Y. CHENG 


so, directly or indirectly, affects its work. The very 
comprehensiveness of this Special Committee’s title, the 
Chinese Church, accounts for its work being somewhat indef¬ 
inite. At the same time, the Church being such an important 
factor in the Christian movement in China, the committee has 
an important duty to perform in acting in the capacity of 
a “ Lookout Committee,” watching for and suggesting methods 
of dealing with the questions of special urgency which may 
arise from time to time. 

All of the regular members of the committee are Chinese. 
One all-day conference of the members of this committee has 
been held during the year, and the committee now offers the 
present report for consideration. This report is in two parts. 
The first part deals with two or three general principles 
affecting the life of the whole Chinese Church. The second 
part discusses two questions of social custom. Neither the 
principles nor questions treated are new. They have been 
dealt with fully and ably at various missionary and church 
conferences. Yet, in the opinion of the committee, they con¬ 
tinue to be of timely importance, and need to be restudied in 
the light of changing conditions. 

The question regarding the present practice of the Christians 
in China iu regard to the reception of polygamists into cluirch- 
membership was referred to this committee by the Chiua 
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OST of the work of the Special Committees of the China 
Continuation Committee relates itself more or less to 
the work of the Committee on the Chinese Church, and 
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Continuation Committee at its last Annual Meeting. The 
second question, regarding ancestral worship, is considered by 
the committee to be so closely related to and of equal importance 
with the question of the attitude of the Church towards the 
reception of polygamists that if one is to be considered, so must 
the other. Two brief questionaires on polygamy and ancestor 
worship were sent out to Christian leaders in the various 
provinces, and the present report is largely the result of these 
investigations. 

I. GENERAL REMARKS. 

r. The Central Position of the Church. Missionary work 
in China is growing both in rapidity and in strength, and is 
becoming more and more complex. As the Church is still iu 
its childhood, the position of the missions and missionaries 
continues to appear more dominant than that of the Chinese 
Church and its leaders. And naturally so. However, it is not 
the missions but the Church as a permanent, self-governing, self- 
propagating, self-supporting body, which is the God-appointed 
agency for the extension of the Kingdom. The committee 
wishes to re-emphasize the central position of the Chinese 
Church, and hopes that all who are engaged in the Christian 
enterprise in China, whether Chinese or foreigners, will con¬ 
tinually bear this in mind, when shaping mission policy and 
determining on field administration. 

The committee rejoices in learning that in the special 
evangelistic campaigns held in China in recent years, the 
tendency is to centre the work more and more in the Church. 
The committee believes this to be the right principle, notwith¬ 
standing the present weakness and imperfections of the Church 
in China as a whole. 

2 . The Spiritual Life of the Church. The committee, 
while recognizing the importance of devoting careful thought to 
the forms which church organizations in China take, and to the 
methods of work through which the life of the Church expresses 
itself, desires to record its conviction, which it believes to 
be shared by all servants of God in China, that the Church 
of Christ is pre-eminently a spiritural institution with the Divine 
Lord as its Supreme Head. The committee therefore urges the 
laying of mote emphasis on the strengthening of the spiritual 
life of the Church without which no methods and plans can 
achieve the great work that God has entrusted to it, namely, 
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the evangelization and conversion of the people of China and of 
the whole world. 

3 . The International Character of the Church. National 
and patriotic spirit, properly utilized and developed, means 
much to the strengthening of the nation. The love of one’s 
country is at once the duty and privilege of each citizen. And 
Christians are to be good citizens. Nevertheless, the Christian 
outlook is beyond national boundaries, and the Church of 
Christ is essentially universal. The universality of the Church 
has inspired and enabled men and women to sacrifice eveu their 
lives for the enlightenment and salvation of their brethren and 
sisters of other nations. Such a spirit of international patriot¬ 
ism is the great principle of Christianity. The committee 
sincerely desires to restate, at this time of the development of 
a strong national spirit, the great need of the Christian Church 
that all followers of Christ, especially Christian leaders, should 
manifest in word and in deed the Christian spirit of universal 
brotherhood toward all the world. 

II. THE CHURCH AND POLYGAMY. 

Various forms in which polygamy is practised exist in 
China. Generally they may be classed under two headings:— 
(a) Plural Marriage . Sometimes a man acts as heir of both 
his father and uncle, and has two wives married to him, one 
for each family, the two wives being on more or less equal 
footing. ( b ) Concubinage. For reason of posterity, as well as 
other reasons, concubines are taken, whose position in the home 
is much inferior to that of the wife. Such concubines are 
generally taken at the will of the husband, but occasionally 
they are taken at the request of the wife. 

Polygamy has a strong hold in China, and up to the 
present no marked progress has been made in the removal of 
such a practice, the reason of which is twofold:—( a) It is not 
yet admitted as a social evil by the people as a whole. On the 
contrary it is regarded as quite proper and allowable in so- 
called good society. Men are rather proud, instead of being 
ashamed, of the fact that they possess more than one wife, (b) 
These secondary wives, though not equal in position to the 
legal wife, do notwithstanding have a considerable amount of 
social standing, and this fact makes any reform all the more 
difficult. The inferiority to the first and legitimate wife cannot 
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be said to reduce them to the state of slavery, which is the case 
with secondary wives iu some other couutries. 

In accordance with a resolution* passed at the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the China Continuation Committee, a 
brief questionaire was prepared and sent to seventy-two 
church leaders, most of whom are Chinese pastors, in the 
various provinces, inquiring from them the present practice in 
their churches regarding polygamists applying for baptism and 
church-membership. Fifty replies have been received which 
come from fifteen provinces representing twenty-four different 
churches, f 

Let it be clearly slated that the Christian Church in China 
absolutely and universally condemns polygamy although the 
methods employed in treating polygamists who wish to be 
baptized and enter the Church vary greatly. The Church 
fully realizes that the practice of polygamy is directly contrary 
to the teaching of the Scriptures. It contravenes the divine 
law of marriage, disturbs the peace of the home, and quickly 
demoralizes character. 

Methods of Dealing with Polygamists. 

The following are some of the methods of dealing with 
polygamists applying for baptism which are being used by the 
churches in China at the present time. 

a. Baptism rerused under any consideration. 

( 1 ) All churches feel that if polygamists are freely 
admitted to the Church, the practice will greatly endanger the 
purity of the Church and, moreover, will make reform within 
and without the Church much more difficult. At least it will 
greatly delay any reform. (The three great objects of the 
Social Reform Society in Peking, founded by Mr. Yung Chien- 
ch’in are to fight prostitution, gambling, and polygamy.) 

Some churches refuse to baptize a polygamous person, and 
on no account do they admit him to church-membership as long 

*To iustruct the incoming Special Committee on the Chinese Church to 
make careful enquiry as to the present practice of the various churches in 
dealing with applications for baptism from polygamists aud from the wives of 
such men, and if such persons are baptized, what their church standing is, and 
to report to the next Annual Meeting. 

| The committee makes no recommendations as to how churches should 
d'.al with such cases, but states only what the facts of present visage are. The 
committee would refer in particular to the Report of the Missionary Con- 
fereuce, London, i8S8, and the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 
1910, in illustration of the views which have been held on the topics referred to. 
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as be remains a polygamist. He can only be received as a 
catechumen (or inquirer) and remain such until be is freed 
from all but one wife.* 

( 2 ) Other churches insist that polygamists separate them¬ 
selves from all but the one legal wife if they are ever to receive 
baptism and become church-members. 

( 3 ) Polygamists are only baptized and received as church- 
members on their death-bed during the last moments of their 
earthly life. 

b. Baptism granted on certain conditions . 

Some churches feel that for them to refuse to consider the 
applications of polygamists for baptism and admittance to 
church-membership is too drastic a measure. In their opinion 
many such polygamists sincerely believe in Christ and His 
teachings, and find it impracticable, if not inhumane, to 
separate from their secondary wives. They believe that the 
utmost care and consideration need to be exercised by the 
Church urging separation, for unless all parties concerned are 
agreed, and circumstances permit, great injustice, and even 
harm, may be done to the women and their children who are 
thus put away. 

( 1 ) By some churches polygamists may be baptized, but 
they are not permitted to hold any church office, such as that of 
deacon, elder, etc. 

( 2 ) Some churches while following the above course, in 
addition extend the probation period of polygamous catechumens 
much longer than other inquirers. 

( 3 ) In case of a polygamist applying for baptism the 
matter must be specially approved by a higher church court. 
If approved, such a person can then be baptized, but the 
privilege of holding church offices is also denied him. 

( 4 ) The rules of one^ of the churches is that baptism is 
granted to a polygamist, as also church offices such as those of 
deacon and elder. But he is not permitted to become a preacher 
or pastor. 

c. Individual dealing. 

Some churches have no definite rules or procedure for 
dealing with polygamists. Each case is dealt with according 

* The names of those replying to the list of questions giving the church 
connection of each are contained in the Report, which will appear in full in 
the Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee 
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to the individual circumstances involved, and the person is 
accepted or refused on the basis of individual examination. 

Methods of Dealing with the Wi ves of Polygamists 
applying t'or Baptism. 

With regard to the wives of polygamists applying for 
baptism the replies received are meagre, and are therefore not 
sufficient to warrant a general statement. The Rev. Hsii 
Sheng-yen, English Presbyterian Mission, Chiu Cliing, says it 
is the practice of his church that all the parties concerned, 
namely, the husband, the wife, and the concubine are refused 
baptism. The Rev. Shea Tsai-sheug, Church Missionary 
Society, Ningpo, states that while no baptism is granted to the 
husband, the wife is sometimes received into church member¬ 
ship by baptism. But the baptizing of a concubine must be 
specially sanctioned by the bishop. The Revs. J. A. O. Got- 
teberg and Liang Chia-szu, Norwegian Missionary Society, 
Changsha, write that while the husband is denied baptism, the 
concubine may be baptized as she cannot as a rule be blamed 
for being the concubine of a polygamist. Dr. Mackenzie of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Honan, speaking on a 
questionaire seut out to missions on the same question some 
years ago, said, “Women are regarded as entitled to receive 
baptism, even if living in a state of polygamy, as they are 
not held responsible for their position.” Rev. Yen Hsing-chi, 
Lutheran Mission, Dairen, states that they have baptized the 
wives of polygamists. 

All the above refer to those who became polygamists 
before they join the Church, but if Clnistians take secondary 
wives the method of dealing with such is almost uniform, 
namely, excommunication from the Church. Of the fifty 
replies received, forty-eight state that such persons are expelled 
from the church, and the remaining two, the London Missionary 
Society in Hongkong and Hankow, discipline such persons by 
suspending them from the communion table. With regard to 
the extent of such disciplines, whether they are limited to the 
husband only or to the wives as well, the practices of the 
churches are different. The proportion of replies regarding 
this is as follows : the husband only disciplined, seventeen ; the 
husband and concubine both are disciplined if the latter is a 
Christian, eleven; the husband and wife are disciplined if the 
latter is involved in it, twelve ; no definite rule, two, 
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The question of dealing with polygamists applying for 
baptism is an urgent and important one, and is touching many 
of the churches in the country. About three-fourths of the 
churches that replied to our questiouaire have cases of this sort 
coming to them for consideration and decision. More than 
half of these churches have no definite, written rule about this 
matter, and the customary methods are regarded as a kind of 
unwritten law. No replies seem to indicate that a common 
method has been acted upon by different churches in the same 
district or city, though some of the provincial councils or 
similar organizations have discussed such matters and adopted 
certain rules and regulations. The Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, London Missionary Society, Reformed Church in 
America, Norwegian Missionary Society, Chinese Christian 
Church, and Chung Hua Sheng Rung Hui have made some 
uniform rules regarding this question for practice in their 
own denominations throughout the whole country, but, judging 
from the above mentioned methods used in various places, these 
rules are not always or uniformly observed. 

III. THE CHURCH AND ANCESTOR WORSHIP. 

The question of the attitude of the Church toward ancestor 
worship is a most complicated one. The motives for wor¬ 
shipping ancestors are so varied and of such a mixed nature 
that it is almost impossible for Christian leaders to determine 
when ancestral worship is objectionable and when not. 

a. Worthy motives, (i) Filial duty to one’s ancestors 
This is the backbone of Chinese ethical teaching and is not 
out of keeping with the teachings of Christianity. (2) Desire 
to remember the departed parents from whom the children have 
received so much love and help. (3) Desire to maintain the 
family unity, which forms the basis of society and the nation. 
The strength of the Chinese national life comes largely from 
this emphasis on loyalty to one’s family unity. 

h. Objectionable motives . (1) Fear of the dead, and the 

belief that if the departed spirits are well cared for, happiness 
and prosperity will come to the living, if not well cared for, 
trouble and ills will surely result. (2) Belief that the living 
can communicate with the dead. The departed ancestors hear 
prayers, and enjoy the offerings made to them. (3) Belief 
that the dead depend upon the living for the necessities of life 
in the spiritual realm. Fruits and other eatables are therefore 
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offered, great quantities of silver money, paper clothes, and 
houses burnt, all of which are supposed to become real for the 
departed in the other world, after they have been burned in the 
flames. 

The fact that the question of the Church’s attitude toward 
ancestor worship is a most complicated one, should not, how¬ 
ever, blind us to another fact, namely that the question of the 
Church’s attitude toward ancestor worship is a most vital one. 
It must be faced sympathetically yet unflinchingly. Just 
because it has so large a place iu the religious thought of the 
Chinese and is inspired by both the highest and the lowest 
motives, it must be carefully dealt with by the Church, and 
the wheat be garnered while the chaff is thrown away. 

The question is a most vital one, because (r) It is so 
ancient. Ancestor worship was begun before the dawn of 
Chinese history. For thousands of years it has been deeply 
rooted in the life of the Chiuese people. (2) It is vital also 
because it is a living problem to-day. Ancestor worship is as 
much alive to-day as ever, perhaps more alive. A very strong 
desire exists on the part of those better educated, who are 
deeply interested in the Christian religion, to have the Church 
reach a more satisfactory solution of this difficult and all- 
important problem. (3) The question of ancestor worship is 
vital because it is so influential both for good and for evil. 

It is influential for good in that: 

(1) It strengthens the family tie. In no small degree it 
has influenced the life of the Chinese natiou. Up to this very 
day the idea of the family is paramount in Chinese thought. 
(2) It encourages a benevolent spirit. It binds together the 
members of the same clan. It is not at all uncommon to find 
the wealthier family taking care of the poorer ones of the same 
clan. Schools and other charitable institutions have been 
established for such purposes. (3) It strengthens self-respect. 
Families generally wish to appear before their clan as respect¬ 
able as they can, especially if they have had ancestors who 
have made good reputations. This desire to live up to the 
best in the past exerts a wholesome incentive on every member 
of the family. (4) It restrains members from bad conduct. 
Men of weak character are restrained from evil living, by fear 
of being disowned by their families. To be expelled from the 
family clan is a shame of no small degree. 
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On the other hand , ancestor worship is influential for 
much evil. 

(i) It encourages idolatry. To kneel, pray, and make 
offerings of food, clothing, and money to the departed spirits 
of ancestors before wooden tablets, the family temple, and 
the grave, are unquestionably acts of idolatry, which are 
directly opposed by the teachings of Holy Scripture. (2) An¬ 
cestor worship encourages polygamy. The more sous a man 
has, the better. This belief greatly encourages men to have 
plural wives. Men who keep concubines are thus able to 
justify their evil desire for self-gratification by regarding their 
practice in polygamy as solely a religious one for the sake of 
posterity. (3) It degrades womanhood. Polygamy itself places 
women in a degraded position, but the fact that only the sons 
of the family are allowed to perform the so-called filial duties 
before the ancestral tablets, at the family temple, and the grave, 
makes the inferior position of women more pronounced. (4) 
It perpetuates aud encourages superstition. Much superstition 
gathers around ancestor worship, e.g., the fear of the dead, the 
courting of the spirits, the belief in the dependence of the 
spirits for their happiness on the offerings of the living, etc. 
Ancestor worship may have begun with the simple and 
admirable desire of reverence for, aud remembrance of, the 
departed parents, but it certainly has added to this simple and 
natural motive so many unnatural, uuwortby, and superstitious 
motives, as to make the practice of ancestor worship a far 
greater curse than it is a blessing. 

Methods of Dealing with Ancestor Worship. 

A brief questionaire inquiring regarding the present 
practice of the churches in this matter has been sent to fifty- 
two church leaders, most of whom are pastors. Thirty-four 
have replied. They represent fifteen provinces aud seventeen 
churches. 

Judging from the replies received the practice regarding 
the treatment of the ancestral tablet is very uniform. When a 
person has become a Christian the tablet, if he has the author¬ 
ity to do so, is destroyed or at least removed from its original 
place of prominence, and kept as a memento merely. 

Twenty-nine out of thirty-four replies received state that 
no rules have been adopted by the Church in order to regulate 
the practices of Christians in commemorating their departed 
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ancestors. Practices vary greatly and are determined largely 
by individual Christians, or by those in a given locality. 
These practices include the keeping of large photographs of 
one’s parents, the erection of tombstones, the repairing of the 
graves, etc. 

The following six methods for Christians to commemorate 
their departed parents were adopted a few days ago by the 
Annual Conference of the Baptist Missions of Kiangsu and 
Chekiang:— 

(1) To keep large photographs of the departed parents. 
(2) To preserve the family tree. (3) To beautify the ceme¬ 
tery. (4) To hold annually memorial services. (5) To erect 
memorial halls. (6) To aid in charitable and Christian work 
in remembrance of tbe deceased. 

Churches in Hongkong, Canton, and Niugpo, however, 
hold memorial services ouce or twice each year, at the Chinese 
Ching Ming, or a day before or after Easter, or the 9th day of 
the 9th moon ; on those occasions all of the churches in the 
place hold united memorial services at the cemeteries in 
remembrance of the departed. No other report of similar 
united action has been received from those who answered our 
questions. 

All tbe churches, except five, that replied to our inquiry 
object to the ceremonies of making bows, prostrations, or 
offerings, to the dead before the coffin, the picture, or the 
grave at the funeral ceremony, and the five permit Christians 
to make bows only at such a ceremony. No other Christian 
ceremony has been adopted to replace the non-Christian custom 
save the bolding of funeral services. 

The question is touching the Church very widely. In 
reply to our question “ Has your Church ever met people who 
are really interested in Christianity but hesitate to join the 
Church on account of this question?” five answered in the 
negative while twenty-five gave an affirmative reply. 

Speaking generally, the Christian Church in China, up to 
the present time, has been using prohibitive measures almost 
entirely in dealing with the question of ancestral worship. 
Hence those outside of the Church have misunderstood and 
misjudged it. It is the common conception of non-Christians 
that Christians care nothing for their ancestors, and that one 
has to abandon one’s regard for one’s ancestors before be can 
join the Church and be baptized. This is a very wrong con- 
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ception and is most unfortunate. The time has come for the 
Church to consider this matter more from a constructive point 
of view. The Church must clearly determine how far its 
members can go in the matter of commemorating the departed 
and of paying filial respect to their memory, without violating 
in any way, the teachings of the Word of God. Such a frank 
consideration on the part of the Church would remove one of 
the greatest and, in the opinion of the committee, one of 
the easily avoidable difficulties uow encountered in winning 
men to the Christian faith. 

Forms of Commemoration Now Observed. 

The following practices followed by many Christians and 
churches in various parts of China may be found suggestive:— 

1. “Memorial DayN The churches observe annually 
a special day as a “Memorial Day” at Ching Ming or 
Easter. Services are held in the church or at the cemetery in 
commemoration of the departed parents. Such a day is also 
observed by individual Christian families where no united 
effort is made. 

2. Beautified Cemeteries . Generally at Ching Ming, or 
some other appropriate time, family graves or common ceme¬ 
teries are visited and repaired by the Christians. It is felt that 
Christian cemeteries should be well fenced in, that plenty of 
trees should be planted, the ground well laid out, and in 
general well cared for. 

3. Family Records . Christians are encouraged to keep 
family records containing the names, pictures, dates of birth 
and death, and brief biographies of the departed parents. Many 
have the photographs of the departed parents enlarged and 
hung in a prominent position in the house. Suitable tomb¬ 
stones are erected. 

4. Memorial Gifts. The custom of feasting at a funeral, 
or other similar unwise expenditure of money, is being dis¬ 
couraged. Some Christians have used money thus saved for 
building memorial halls, churches, the support of the poor and 
other benevolent work in memory of the deceased. A great 
deal of this kind work has been done in the West, an example 
which is well worth following. 

5. Teaching the Young. Filial piety has not only a 
place in the ethical teachings of the Chinese people, but it 
also occupies an important place in the teaching of Holy 
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Scripture. Hence the source of filial piety is higher and purer 
than the merely human. Filial piety from the Christian stand¬ 
point is taught and emphasized in churches and schools for the 
education and enlightenment of the young. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE CHINA 
CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 

1. That a Special Committee on the Chinese Church be 
appointed. 

2. That the in-coming committee be instructed to make 
further investigations regarding the commemoration of departed 
parents, marriage and funeral ceremonies, and methods of 
dealing with polygamous converts, with a view to obtaining 
especially the views of Chinese Christian leaders regarding 
these and allied questions , and to report at the next Annual 
Meeting of the China Continuation Committee. 

The investigations should include the opinions of Chinese 
Christian leaders on the following :— 

a. Commemoration of ancestors, (i) How to treat the 
ancestral tablet. (2) How to observe memorial services. (3) 
How to keep the family records. 

b. Marriage and burial customs. (1) What principles 
should regulate Christian marriage, and what customs should 
be observed ? (2 ) How cases of divorce by Christians, not for 
recognized reasons, should be dealt with ? (3) What principles 
should regulate Christian funerals and what customs be 
observed ? 

c. Polygamy and concubinage, (i) How to deal with a 
polygamous convert, his wife or wives, and concubines, who 
apply for baptism and wish to join the Church. 


Report of the National Evangelistic Week, 1917 

W. MACNAUGHTAN 


HE National Evangelistic Campaign during the first full 
I week of the Chinese New Year (January 28tb-February 
■*» 4th) 1917, was the first attempt ever made to mobilize 
the spiritual forces of the rank and file of the Chinese 
Church in a united evangelistic forward movement. The 
reports received are enthusiastic concerning the work done and 
results achieved ; but from the majority of centres, even where 
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the programme was vigorously taken up, there have been no 
reports as to the results. This is unfortunate as it is impossible 
at present to gauge the wideness of the movement and to 
ascertain whether or not it was national. The indications are 
that it fell very considerably short of this ideal. The statistical 
element, which was such an interesting feature of the evangel¬ 
istic week in Southern India and of the Japanese evangelistic 
campaign, must therefore be eliminated. The emphasis must 
be placed rather upon the main features and the lessons of this 
movement. 

I. preparation: emphasis on the individual. 

This campaign was not primarily for the leaders of the 
churches but for the ordinary membership. The most success¬ 
ful preparation was that which early took steps to bring this 
ideal before the whole membership of given churches or prov¬ 
inces, and to press the movement not only in the cities but 
in all the out-stations. 

The most effective method to produce this result was 
through the personal visits of executive secretaries. The only 
provinces which succeeded in covering the whole ground were 
Honan and Manchuria. These succeeded in doing so through 
the use of evangelistic secretaries, entirely or partially released 
for this work. Szechwan is similarly organized, and whilst 
this year the main emphasis was on preparation for a province¬ 
wide campaign of a somewhat different sort, there is every 
prospect that they will be able to carry out next year the 
programme for universal service throughout all their stations. 

Other methods used were conferences of church leaders 
in the central stations, followed by smaller conferences in 
all the stations atteuded by delegates from every out-station. 
A printed leaflet with the programme to be worked out in every 
station has been found most useful in carrying through these 
conferences. 

Enlistment . 

The enlistment of intercessors, who were gathered into 
groups and provided with prayer topics, was one feature of this 
movement. It is to be noticed here that the emphasis of the 
campaign on this most vital form of preparation was not on 
prayer meetings as such, but upon the individuals who under¬ 
took this intercessory service, and were united into groups for 
prayer. Most lists of voluntary forms of service put that of 
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prayer in the forefront. In one form or another prayer was 
given its due place. 

A unique feature of the campaign was the use of lists of 
possible activities for Christian workers. These varied consid¬ 
erably in comprehensiveness. Some services, such as tract 
distribution or leading a friend to church, required very 
meagre powers indeed, blit others, such as conducting an 
enquirers* Bible class or different forms of social service, could 
only be undertaken by the highly trained. Each individual 
Christian was made to face the possibility of doing something, 
however humble, and by his or her signature express consent. 
The most thorough method of this enlistment was when the 
pastors or church leaders systematically examined their church 
rolls, and brought courteous pressure to bear on each member 
to undertake some activity which he could not but recognize 
as within his capacity. Where numbers were large and much 
visiting was necessary an enlistment committee was formed. 
In one Peking church, three bands were formed called Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Each band bad a leader, and starting 
from a nucleus was responsible for filling up the ranks as fully 
as possible. Those using such leaflets, containing forms of 
service, have found them invaluable in making possible the 
fulfillment of the ideal of service for all Christians. 

Surveys. 

Another form of preparation worthy of note and wider 
adoption, was the use of surveys of the field to be occupied. 
This gave definiteness to the task before the Church. It 
took the form of charts, indicating the provincial task to be 
accomplished, and the forces to accomplish it, or perhaps the 
analyses of a neighbourhood round a church or chapel or out- 
station. But the survey which prepared for most fruitful 
work was that of individuals already in touch with Christian 
influences: 

(r) Non-Christian relatives in the homes of Christians. 

(2) Non-Christian parents of school children. 

(3) Friends and other relatives of Christians. 

(4) Hospital patients already touched by the Gospel. The 
plan was for little groups of two or three Christian men and 
women to visit all these, having first prepared themselves for 
their task by intercession for the individuals to be visited. 
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A similar idea was developed in one church. East Chris¬ 
tian was given a card on which was written (r) his or her name, 
(2) names of those to be reached, (3) names of those who become 
enquirers, (4) other items. This method, introduced during the 
week, is intended to be used afterwards—the card being handed 
in and renewed monthly. 

Training. 

The campaign, standing as it does for the enlistment of all 
Christians as voluntary workers, implies also the training of all. 
Much was done in Bible study classes and revival meetings 
to prepare spiritually for the campaign. As in India, some 
churches used outline addresses and conversations to train their 
members. These were fouud to be most useful. The Chris¬ 
tians who mastered such messages were thus equipped perman¬ 
ently as more effective workers. Attempts were also made to 
train less gifted workers how to give testimonies, emphasizing 
what were the valuable things in testimonies and what the 
unimportant. 

There is no indication of how widely these methods were 
used. The general method adopted was some form of normal 
training for voluntary workers, whether as speakers or as Bible 
class leaders, designated to retain and instruct the enquirers 
gathered during the campaign. 

II. WORK DONE DURING THE NATIONAL EVANGELISTIC WEEK. 

It would have been inspiring to have been able to report 
the numbers of the great army of voluntary workers, but this, 
alas, is not possible. In Manchuria alone over 6,000 Christian 
men and women did voluntary service during the evangelistic 
week. Of the Peking churches which reported, 29% of the 
membership took part. About 30 % was the figure reached by 
most. Some quote 5%, some are as high as 74%, and a few 
reach 100%. But where the percentage is very high, usually 
some local congregation is denoted. Honan and Manchuria, 
which are the only provinces presenting complete reports, 
average 33% and 30% respectively of their total membership. 
In Manchuria this represents considerably over half of the 
‘ 4 effective ’ ’ membership. 

Methods , 

The methods used varied cousiderably, but there is no 
question that the most effective method was not the holding of 
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large meetings, nor open air preaching, but the definite attempt 
to win individuals already in touch with Christian influences. 
An analysis of the statistics of two stations which made this 
their sole method reveals the fact that for each worker there 
were three enquirers in one station and four in another; that 
of the audience reached, one in ten gave his or her name as a 
learner. 

The mere tabulation of methods used would overload this 
report. Generally speaking, the Christians gathered for prayer, 
and perhaps reports, in the mornings. This meeting was also 
largely used in training for the message of the day. They 
then divided into bauds, smaller or larger, for street preaching, 
visitation, and presentation of invitation tickets for evening 
meetings. In the country, neighbouring villages were visited, 
banners and drums, cymbals and bells, trumpets and con¬ 
certinas were all called into service. Singing was the com¬ 
monest method of drawing an audience. Where the aim was 
to cover a wide field, parties set out in carts or boats or on foot. 
Great audiences were reached, and large numbers of villages 
visited. But often the invitation to rest at some non-Christian’s 
home gave the best opportunity for definite reaping. 

The day’s work usually culminated ill public meetings, 
held in the evening. This was specially true of the cities. 
Meetings for women were held usually at different hours, and 
some successful children’s meetings were reported. Organized 
play, stories, and picture cards, made a very successful pro¬ 
gramme for the children’s rallies. The individual canvassing 
of the neighbourhood made it possible to draw in audiences 
which were other than the floating population. 


Christian Literature. 

A wide use was made of Christian literature. In Peking 
alone 98,710 leaflets and books were distributed or sold. The 
Milton Stewart free distribution tracts and posters were almost 
universally used. Some places distributed specially prepared 
calendars. One of these had the photographs of the city pastors 
beautifully reproduced—the idea being that the recipients should 
come to recognize them, and not regard them as strangers. In 
Soocbow three distributions of 50,000 tracts made to the same 
individuals, one preparatory to the ‘ week,’ another during its 
course, aud a third afterwards. 
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Newspaper Evangelism, 

An attempt was made, following the example of the 
Japanese campaign, to utilize the daily secular press for evan¬ 
gelistic purposes. In very many of the large cities of China 
this was done—how many we do not know. Eight articles 
were prepared by Chinese Christians of distinction, and these 
were accepted by many newspapers, free of charge, and had 
thus a very wide circulation. Intimation was made at the end 
of each article that any one iuterested might apply to some 
specified place and individual, and receive from them further 
Christian literature. There is no evidence that this was largely 
responded to, as in Japan. The encouraging feature was the 
willingness of so many editors to publish the articles and also 
reports of the meetings, free of charge. One newspaper 
increased its bulk by half a sheet, to accommodate the 
extra material, and charged only for the excess of paper used. 
Another newspaper, whose editor is a Mohammedan, not only 
published the articles and advertisements of the meetings free, 
but placed on his reporters’ staff, for the time, one of the 
Christian leaders, and published all the news of the movement 
which he sent to them. He thus stirred the vituperation of the 
Coufucian society, blit defended himself quite outspokenly in 
his leading articles. Statistics of this valuable work are not 
nearly complete. In Manchuria the daily circulation of these 
articles amounted to 4,000. 

III. RESULTS. 

In the Church .—Where the aim of making the evangelistic 
week a national week was fully grasped, it was found possible 
to enlist and use members who had never been active soul- 
winners before. It was a frank recognition that Christian 
patriotism was a force to be reckoned with. The result in the 
provinces or districts where the preparations were adequate was 
that for which every servant of the Kingdom longs and prays— 
a forward movement. “ The best thing I have seen in thirty- 
seven years,” writes one. “ We face a tremendous difficulty. 

. . , . . now we are simply crowded out of house and home 

.writes another. Such districts all report the return 

of lapsed members, than which there is no more sure sign of a 
forward movement. The awakening of the Church to a sense 
of her latent powers; new vision of conquest and hope to 
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leaders; the initiation of Bible study classes and prayer groups 
for Christians and enquirers ; the enlistment and continued use 
of individual workers and preaching bands; the launching of 
self-support schemes ; are some of the immediate results reported 
within the church. Committees are being retained, and further 
plans initiated for the carrying forward on a permanent basis of 
the individual efforts initiated during the national week. These 
results have been obtained where the scheme was fully grasped 
and put into execution. 

Enquirers .—The immediate results in enquirers gained is 
usually very misleading, and perhaps fortunately cannot be 
chronicled. One observer of the Peking work said “They 
moved the capital.” This was the result not of the large 
meetings but of the bands of workers, who strenuously worked 
the whole day long and moved everywhere. Think of the 
significance of a row of figures like the following : in Peking 
543 men and 332 women held 524 meetings and reached au 
audience of 61,000. They distributed 98,710 tracts and other 
forms of literature. They registered 2,104 learners, of whom 
336 are definitely admitted as catechumens. Xu Manchuria 
6,000 workers took part, 1,000 villages were reached, 3,000 
learners were registered. If the plan had been as thoroughly 
grasped and carried out through all the provinces of China how 
many tens of thousands would have been touched ? 

IV. CONTINUATION WORK. 

Unless such a movement promotes an evangelism which 
has length of days, it avails but little. The testing time of the 
real life in the Church comes when it tries to retaiu and assim¬ 
ilate these new lines. The emphasis having been placed on 
the individual worker, the supervision of the enquirers has been 
also laid frequently on individuals. Tims in many places the 
cards used introducing the new enquirers had also a space 
recording the name of his introducer; and the latter was 
expected to visit and encourage his friend. The main effort 
has been to draft the new enquirers iuto Bible classes, and 
arrangements made for continuous visitation. Social meetings, 
lectures, Sabbath schools, the mid-week services and evening 
services have all been adapted to receive and nurture these new 
enquirers. Ill Honan, the Adult Sunday School Class which 
is being specially advocated in the leaders’ institutes led by 
Mr. Tewksbury has been found specially valuable for this 
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purpose. Illiteracy and lack of freedom in many places are 
making this work very difficult. An introductory method 
found very effective for illiterate women enquirers has been to 
devote most' of the time to singing a simple hymn. The 
Gospel message thus keeps “going through their heads” 
all day long. 

To foster and increase the evangelistic zeal of the Christians, 
plans have been made to repeat such efforts during the spring 
and autumn festivals. Committees dealing with Bible classes, 
prayer meetings, work for individuals, preaching bands, have 
been retained in some places and put on a permanent basis. 
Responsibility has been placed on chapels and out-stations for 
the evangelism of given areas, and wider plans formed for 
touching whole unoccupied fields. 

Campaign in iqi 8 . 

The reports express a desire that the effort should be 
repeated in 1918. The date suggested is agaiu the Chinese 
New Year holidays. This report cannot close without express¬ 
ing gratitude to God for the blessing this campaign has brought 
to many churches. No forward movement can come without 
individual work. We recognize with gratitude that the 
national week may be used as an incentive to induce the 
Chinese Christians to adopt these ideals, and to carry them out 
with great enthusiasm. 

It is also to be remembered that this thing is not being 
done in a comer. All such great movements have a reaction 
on the whole world. Already there are hopes that the same 
ideals may be adopted in South America. If in 1918 the whole 
Chinese Church can demonstrate the utility of this combined 
and simultaneous national effort, may it not be that the churches 
and nations of the West may follow suit? What would it mean 
for the advance of the Kingdom of God if even a fair percentage 
of Christians of Europe and America united in a simultaneous 
social and evangelistic campaign ? 

V- LESSONS LEARNED. 

i. The power of the national appeal in the evangelistic 
week as an incentive to induce ordinary Christians to undertake 
voluntary service. The reaction of this service on their lives 
and characters is very marked. 
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2 . The value of having secretaries set aside, at least for a 
time, to organize such work. It was usually uot enough to 
adopt the programme, but the personal visit of a secretary to 
local conferences made all the difference as to the thoroughness 
with which the programme was carried out. 

3. The utility of lists of individual forms of service being 
given to every Christian, with the request that he or she should 
undertake one or more. The list should have intercession as 
one form of service. 

4. The benefit derived from making surveys of the work 
to be done, especially lists of those already in touch with 
Christian influences. 

5. The value of outline addresses and conversations in 
training voluntary workers. 

6. That personal work is the most fruitful form of work, 
especially when directed to those already somewhat prepared to 
receive the message. 

7. That lor retaining ordinary inquirers personal contact 
is essential, and that a programme of work is invaluable to 
retain students. 


Report of the Special Committee on 
Survey and Occupation 

E. C. LOBENSTINE 

I. THE INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN TO THE COMMITTEE 
AT THE LAST ANNUAL MEETING. 

i. To outline as soon as possible after its appointment a 
plan for utilizing such “survey material,” including the 
general statistics of mission work in China, as has already been 
collected in the offices of the China Continuation Committee, 
the China Christian Educational Association, and the China 
Medical Missionary Association, or can be secured from books 
and available reports ; to keep in close touch with others in¬ 
terested in survey work in China ; to assist, where its assistance 
is desired, in co-ordinating these surveys; to make available for 
the general survey all material gathered by others and placed by 




HE China Continuation Committee in appointing its 
Special Committee on Survey and Occupation instructed 
it: 
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them at the Committee’s disposal ; to keep in touch with the 
Committee on Survey and Occupation of the Continuation 
Committee of the World Missionary Conference and with 
similar committees on the mission field. 

2. After making a study of the material gathered, to draw 
up a statement for report at the next annual meeting outlining 
both the main purpose and the nature and scope of a general 
missionary survey of China, and the best way of securing the 
same. 


II. THE WORK OF THE YEAR. 

1. The committee has endeavoured to follow these instruc¬ 
tions, and believes that it is able to report that definite progress 
has been made. The secretaries of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, of the China Christian Educational Association, and of 
the China Medical Missionary Association have had numerous 
conferences on this general subject, and these three organizations 
are co-operating in the gathering of information in such a way 
as to avoid unnecessary duplication of work, either in their 
offices or on the part of those supplying information. The 
work of each is available for the others. Numerous informal 
conferences with missionaries and Chinese regarding this whole 
subject have been held. 

2. The committee was not able to meet until the time of 
the autumn meeting of the Executive Committee. The meeting 
was well attended and discussed the work committed to it by 
the Annual Meeting. A second meeting was held just before 
the meeting at which this report was adopted. 

3. The secretary of the committee has tried to keep in 
touch with the India Survey, uow in its second year. Rev. 
William H. Findlay, the Director of the India Survey, has 
kept him informed of the progress being made, and is sending 
copies of all forms used for the collecting of information and of 
all form letters and reports. During the year Mr. Findlay 
has received the help of an associate, Rev. W. H. Hannum, 
who has been sent out and is supported by the American Section 
of the Continuation Committee’s Special Committee on Survey 
and Occupatiou. 

In his annual report to the National Missionary Council 
Mr, Findlay calls attention to “the initial difficulty and delay 
in securing aud training a suitable office staff for work of so 
novel a character,” and to the protracted study and experiment 
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required in discovering “the exact kinds of information that 
should be sought, and the machinerj for securing it with a 
maximum of accuracy and a minimum of trouble to the mis¬ 
sionary body.” 

The National Missionary Council expressed itself as “glad 
to learn that substantial progress has been made with the survey 
of the large South India provincial area. It recoguizes that in 
an undertaking of a pioneer character and of such dimensions, 
the preliminary processes of determining litres of enquiry and 
framing machinery must needs occupy considerable time. It is 
thankful for the evidence of care and thoroughness in these 
preliminary processes, and notes with satisfaction the prospect 
that the time so spent may be expected to bear fruit in rapid 
prosecution and completion of the work.” 

The survey cost the India Committee in 1916 approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 8,550. Its budget for tile year 1916-1917 is estimated 
at Rs. 11,500, apart from the expenditure relating to the newly 
appointed Associate Director, Mr. Haunum. 

4. The chairman of the Edinburgh Continuation Com¬ 
mittee’s Special Committee on Survey and Occupation, in 
response to letters from the secretary, calls attention to the 
following points which it is well for us to keep in mind as show¬ 
ing his point of view. He says : 

“It is important for any Committee on Survey and Occu¬ 
pation to emphasize the last word of its title. The only survey 
work that it should be chargeable with is that of a survey which 
has as its objective the full and complete occupation of the 
country by missionary or native Christian forces. 

“The task of the Committee 011 Survey and Occupation 
must move in two directions. On the one hand there will be 
the task of working out a programme for missionary occupation 
and for the advancement of the Christian movement in each 
country, based upon facts that are gathered as to existing condi¬ 
tions in relation to the Christian and missionary movement; on 
the other hand, there will be the very definite necessity of dealing 
with the Home Base and the Home Church iti securing the 
necessary resources of sympathy, interest, money, and men 
to carry out any aggressive and progressive policy of occupa¬ 
tion.” 

“Just because we are aiming at practical results,.. 

our investigations and survey work must keep in the closest 
touch with those individuals, agencies, and movements that are 
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vitally active in the missionary work, whose progress it is desired 
to accelerated’ 

“ I wish to lay emphasis on the necessity of someone being 
set apart specially for survey work, if a survey is to be carried 
through in a given area. In other words this work cannot be 
done incidentally. There is need for someone properly qualified 
to do the technical work, and properly qualified also to secure 
living contacts with those who are actually working in the area 
to be surveyed.” 

5. The greater part of the work of the committee during 
the year has been done in the offices and by the office staff of 
the China Continuation Committee, This work can be classi¬ 
fied under the following heads: 

a. Statistical Work. Much progress has been made in 
collecting the general statistics of the missions. The work of 
last year—and especially the statistics and charts published in 
the two Year Books—has stimulated new interest in them and a 
new sense of their value. The returns of this year are distinctly 
better than those of a year ago. 

For the first time it has beeu possible to prepare provincial 
statistics covering the different data called for on the China 
Continuation Committee’s schedule. This in itself is a fact of 
no small value. We are now in a position for the first time in 
the history of missions in China to study the distribution not 
only of the missionary body and of Chinese pastors, but of all 
of the Christian forces. Previous provincial statistics, excepting 
those collected in recent years in a very few provinces, are so 
incomplete as to be of little value for purposes of comparison. 
While those prepared this year are not complete, and no doubt 
contain many inaccuracies, they mark very distinct progress. 

b. The study of the material likely to be needed in 
connection with a general survey, which is contained in books 
and reports. 

A reference library has been found by the China Contin¬ 
uation Committee to be an absolute necessity. A beginning 
has been made in collecting such a library, and the Executive 
Committee has authorized Mr. Warushuis, while on furlough, 
to secure a fund for developing it. 

An index has been prepared covering important articles 
which have appeared in recent years in the China and Japan 
Year Books, in such magazines as The Chinese Recorder , The 
International Review of Missions , The East and the West , 
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The Japan Evangelist , etc., and in reports and pamphlet 
literature. The index uow extends to some 5,700 cards. 

Topical and geographical files for classifying material likely 
to prove of use in the survey have also been started. 

c. A collection of maps of China and of its provinces has 
been begun, and access has been granted by a friend to maps of 
an extremely detailed kiud that are in process of preparation. 

d. The charts and maps published in the 1916 Year Books 
show some of the studies that have been made in the graphic 
representation of statistical data. These have done much to call 
attention to and to awaken interest in the statistics, aud through 
them to interest people in the general work of missions in 
China. A large number of charts have been prepared, many of 
them on cloth. These are proving of use to the secretaries in 
evangelistic and other meetings, and are being increasingly used 
by missionaries iu China or on furlough. 

e. As a means of stimulating interest in this whole question 
of survey and occupation, the secretary has arranged for a series 
of articles to appear in the English edition of the 1917 Year 
Book, giving briefly some of the more important facts regarding 
the present progress of the Christian movement in each of the 
provinces. Iu couuectiou with them will be published sum¬ 
maries of the provincial statistics which are now available, and a 
series of charts comparing the work in different provinces. 

6. Certain studies which contribute directly to the founda¬ 
tion information needed iu a general survey have been made 
this past year both by the China Christian Educational As¬ 
sociation and the China Medical Missionary Association. In 
the offices of the former a loose-leaf index of mission schools 
of all grades has been made, and arranged by provinces. The 
Council on Medical Education, appointed by the China Medical 
Missionary Association, has made a study of the different medical 
schools in China, and issued a valuable report concerning them. 
(See China Medical Journal for March). The Executive Sec¬ 
retary keeps a list of all missionary hospitals, and this with in¬ 
formation regarding each is being kept up to date. 

III. THE VALUE OF AVAILABLE INFORMATION FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF THE GENERAL SURVEY. 

It will be seen by what has just been said that a consider¬ 
able amount of information of various kinds has already been 
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collected and is accessible for survey purposes. We are con¬ 
cerned with the questiou of its value for the general survey. 

The year’s study would lead to the following conclusions: 

1. That there is no need, for the purposes of the proposed 
survey, of extended investigation regarding the couutry of 
Chiua, its geography, climate, economic condition, or the 
general characteristics of the people, as these things can be 
found out from books ; but that the moment one begins to 
inquire as to the distribution of population, the size of the 
cities, the comparative density of different provinces and of 
parts of the same province anything approaching accuracy is, 
as yet, impossible. This renders comparisons between different 
areas extremely difficult, and in many cases quite valueless. 

2. That the general historical background of missionary 
work in China, including those crises in missionary and national 
history which have contributed materially to the present situa¬ 
tion, will be necessary in order to understand the development 
of the work, and is available for some societies in valuable 
histories of their work. In other cases it will not be so easy to 
secure the clue necessary to understand the development of a 
particular field. Inquiry regarding those workers in each area 
who have most influenced missionary policy will prove reward¬ 
ing. In some cases this information is available in print. In 
many cases, and especially for more recent work, it will no 
doubt prove of value to make it a subject of inquiry in 
studying work in a given area. 

3. As was to be expected, the reports issued by the home 
boards have proved of little use for purposes of survey. They 
are prepared with a view to interest the constituency at the 
home base and are valuable for that purpose, but they do not 
supply the kind of material most needed by those on the field 
who are studying the question of how greater progress can be 
made. A somewhat careful study made during the year of the 
reports of twenty-five of the leading societies covering a period 
of years, with an attempt to tabulate the information by mission 
stations, proved of very little use. 

4. The year has convincingly demonstrated the great 
value for purposes of survey of a central clearing house. No¬ 
where in the world can experience be classified without a 
clearing house, no matter what its name, where facts can be 
‘‘stored, tagged, lined up according to height, and made to 
tell their story.” 
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The offices of the China Continuation Committee are 
proving such a clearing house and will form a valuable agency 
in the proposed survey. The statistical department is being 
increasingly appreciated by societies who in studying their own 
experience desire to compare it with that of others, and who 
find that uniform methods of reporting are now beginning to 
make this possible. Not only is it collecting a large amount 
of valuable information upon which a superstructure of infer¬ 
ence can be based, but it is directly contributing to the securing 
of more accurate information than was formerly possible. 

IV. THE PURPOSE, NATURE, AND SCOPE OF A GENERAL 
MISSIONARY SURVEY OF CHINA. 

What has thus far been said is preliminary to the main 
task which was entrusted to this Special Committee, namely, 
to find an answer to the questions : 

What is the purpose of the proposed Missionary Survey in 
China ? What should be its nature and scope ? How can 
such a survey best be made ? 

The Purpose of Such a Survey . 

This was defined a year ago as being : 

“To gather such information regarding conditions in 
Chiua and the present status of the Christian movement in this 
land as will enable the churches and the missions to realize, in 
outline at least, the extent and nature of the task committed to 
them, and to work out a duly co-ordinated policy for the 
‘adequate occupation’ of each section of the country, and 
also ‘to place iu the hands of the responsible leaders of the 
missionary enterprise the essential facts which will enable them 
to form conclusions regarding the best methods of accomplish¬ 
ing their task. 1 ” 

At that time no attempt was made to define what “ade¬ 
quate occupation” means. It is, however, essential before 
proceeding farther to adopt some tentative working definition 
of the term, for the nature and extent of any survey will of 
necessity be determined largely by our conception of the scope 
of missionary work, or, in other words, by what the “adequate 
missionary occupation ” of the field means. 

This whole subject was quite fully discussed at the twenty- 
third Annual Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
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held in January, 1916. At that Conference Dr. Robert E. 
Speer defined “adequate occupation ” as follows : 

“The presence, in a given field, of Christian missionary 
agencies, whether foreign or native or both, whose numerical 
strength, geographical distribution, adaptation of methods, and 
vital spiritual character give promise under the blessing of 
God, first, of establishing within a reasonable time an indigen¬ 
ous Church which through its life and work will propagate 
Christianity and leaven the nation or field within whose borders 
it stands ; and, second, in co-operation with this Church, of 
presenting Christ to every individual with such clearness and 
completeness as to place upon him the responsibility for the 
acceptance or rejection of the Gospel. 

“And any effort to say which of these is first—because 
in any arrangement you must name one first and the other 
second—will displace the other, and will certainly disarrange 
and throw out of proportion our missionary activity. Both of 
these things must be dominating aims; and what we do—the 
way we make our appropriations, the kind of missionaries that 
we appoint, the sort of work that we assign them, are all to be 
brought actually into subjection to both of these ends as ends 
that are to be kept in mind in a proper definition of adequate 
occupation. ” 

Whether or not this definition of “adequate occupation” 
is accepted, it would seem that the object of the proposed 
survey will be : 

a. To gather the information necessary in order to deter¬ 
mine how far short of “adequate occupation” are the present 
Christian forces in China, both as to numbers, distribution, and 
general qualifications for the work. 

b. To analyse and interpret the information thus collected) 
in terms both of the forces and of the means needed. 

c. On the basis of such studies as the above, to make 
recommendations “to the responsible leaders of the missionary 
enterprise as to the forces required iu specified areas and the 
best methods of using them.” 

The purpose of the survey is an intensely practical one. 
It is based on the belief that under present conditions the 
Church is likely to succeed iu the task which God has entrust¬ 
ed to it, only as its representatives are prepared frankly to face 
the task in its magnitude, and by a wise conservation of forces, 
and the adaptation of the means used to the end to be attaiued, 
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to work unitedly for its accomplishment. Its object is to gather 
facts, not for the sake of accumulating a large amount of 
interesting or valuable information, but because only so can 
one be sure that progress is along right lines and likely to 
bring success. 

The Nature and Scope of the Survey. 

There are two methods of determining what are the 
specific lines of investigation that most need to be made. The 
one is to begin by making a detailed study of a limited field, 
collecting information on a large variety of questions that seem 
likely to throw light on the main aim of the survey and 
eliminating those that do not prove of value. This preliminary 
study would then form the basis for determining the lines of 
the nation-wide survey. 

The other is to draw up first a list of what seem to be the 
most important questions regarding the forces needed and the 
means to be used, to which answers are desired before the 
responsible leaders of the missionary movement in China can 
determine on any united plau for advance, and to limit the 
survey strictly to the collection of data that are necessary to 
answer these questions. 

The committee strongly favours this plan for the follow¬ 
ing reasons : 

1. Many of the questions are pressing ones, and need to 
be answered promptly, and this will, we believe, prove the 
speedier method. 

2. Some of the most pressing questions which need to be 
faced are national questions, and cannot be answered by merely 
local studies. They require to be studied nationally, before 
sound deductions can be drawn. (Most questions of higher 
education are of this kind, but it is equally true of many 
others.) 

3. Much of the information can be gathered at one time 
as easily or more easily than if the inquiries are extended over 
the much longer period of time, which will be required if they 
are made in one geographical area after another. Interest in 
the survey cau be better sustained and the information gathered 
from different parts will be of greater value as it will represent 
conditions at about the same time. 
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Examples of the kind of questions that should form the 
basis of the survey are given herewith : 

[These are to be regarded merely as suggestive. They are 
taken largely from the questionaire used in the 1913 Continua¬ 
tion Committee Conferences. The exact scope of the survey 
and order of making it should be left to the incoming com¬ 
mittee in consultation with the missionary authorities.] 

In what large areas of China are there no resident Christian 
forces or are these manifestly inadequate ? Why are these 
sections untouched or largely so ? 

What magistracies in those provinces better supplied with 
the Christian forces are practically uureached ? What is the 
estimated population of each ? Does the present rate of ex¬ 
pansion of the Christian forces in the neighbouring magistracies 
give ground for believing that these unoccupied magistracies 
will be properly cared for within a reasonably short period ? 

In those sections of China that are occupied by resident 
foreign missionary and Chinese Christian forces, what language 
areas, social strata, or special classes are virtually unreached ? 
What provision is being made for reaching them in the near 
future ? 

Is the Chinese Church at present in a position to accept 
primary responsibility for any of the larger unoccupied areas? 
Is it in a position to accept primary responsibility for certain 
forms of work or for reaching certain classes of the com¬ 
munity ? 

What phases of work should receive chief emphasis in 
given areas at the present time ? What methods of work seem 
likely, if developed, to lead most rapidly and safely to the 
adequate occupation of the field ? 

What are the aims to which most prominence should be 
given at the present time in educational missionary work in 
order to strengthen the Christian communities and to secure 
the leadership which is essential to the evangelization of 
China ? 

What number of higher educational institutions is re¬ 
garded as necessary to the Christian movement in China, and 
can the Christian Church of the West and of China finance 
and staff at the present time without detriment to the harmoni¬ 
ous development of the whole work ? 

What is the responsibility of the Christian Church in the 
matter of supplying hospitals and medical schools ? 
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How effective is the present use of Christian literature, 
and what needs to be done to secure the largest results from this 
form of work ? 

As soon as the main questions have been determined, it 
will be necessary to enquire very carefully as to just what data 
need to be secured in order to obtain an intelligent and con¬ 
vincing answer to each of them. 

V. THE BEST METHODS OF MAKING SUCH A SURVEY. 

The purpose, nature, and scope of the survey being once 
determined, it is necessary to consider bow and by what 
persons or agencies the survey is to be made. 

In tbe opinion of this committee the following will be 
necessary for the successful carrying through of the survey : 

The Appointment by the China Continuation Committee of 

a Strong Special Committee on Survey and Occupation, 

It should contain a good proportion of missionaries in 
responsible administrative positions, and a few experts in different 
departments of missionary work, who are in the habit of 
looking at missionary work from a broad point of view, and 
of Chinese leaders who are studying the problems of Christianity 
iu China in a national way. Its duties would be : 

a. To determine in consultation with the missionary socie¬ 
ties at the home base and the Christian forces on the field what 
are the lines of investigation to be carried on, and the order of 
undertaking different parts of the survey. 

b. To decide on the person, persons, or agencies best suited 
to carry through such surveys or groups of surveys, and to 
secure from the Executive Committee the necessary authority 
and funds for so doing. 

c. To collect, study, correlate and interpret the informa¬ 
tion received as a result of individual or groups of surveys and 
to prepare a report or reports with recommendations to the 
China Continuation Committee and through it to the mission¬ 
ary societies, churches, and other organizations concerned. 

The work of this committee will be of an extremely 
important and responsible character. It will of necessity extend 
over several years, and due provision should be made for the 
continuity of the work. The utmost care should be exercised 
in the appointment of the committee to be sure of its carrying 
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with it the full backing of the home boards as well as of 
missionary and Chinese Christian opinion in China. 

The Survey to he Made by a Variety of Agencies. 

In the opinion of the committee this work of survey will 
of necessity be made by a number of different agencies. 

a. It would naturally be conducted under the general 
direction of the China Continuation Committee in order to 
utilize to the fullest extent possible the work of the Continua¬ 
tion Committee and of its Special Committees and the Statistical 
Department of that body. 

b. It would expect to entrust to such organizations as the 
China Christian Educational Association, the China Medical 
Missionary Association, and certain of the Special Committees 
of the China Continuation Committee, etc., such investigations 
as can in the nature of the case be best made by those organiza¬ 
tions or committees. 

c. It would expect in some cases to work through special 
commissions appointed in China or invited from abroad to 
investigate specific aspects of the work. 

The Appohitment of Some One to Give Full 
Time to This Work . 

As in the case in India, so in China, it is an absolute 
necessity that some one be secured to give full time to this 
work, before it is worth while entering in any serious way upon 
it. Dr. Watson’s letter, quoted above, emphasizes this necessity. 
In India two experienced foreigners with adequate office staff 
are giving full time to the survey. Our task will not be less 
difficult. In some ways it will be more difficult than in 
India, for there a vast amount of valuable information gathered 
by the government is accessible, whereas what can to-day be 
expected from this source in China is much more limited. 

We have, however, this advantage over our friends in 
India, that we have already a statistical secretary, and three 
years’ experience in the gathering of general information. We 
are fortunate in that there is a growing confidence that informa¬ 
tion asked for by the China Continuation Committee will be 
used to good purpose and will make available general informa¬ 
tion regarding Christian work in China for which there is a 
growing demand both here and at the home base. 
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We are fortunate also in the close and cordial relations 
existing between other interdenominational agencies such as 
the China Christian Education Association, the China Medical 
Missionary Association, and the China Continuation Committee. 

In the opinion of this committee the Executive Committee 
of the China Continuation Committee should be asked to secure 
at the earliest possible date the services of a suitable man for 
the position of secretary of the Committee on Survey, and to 
make all necessary arrangements regarding his work. 

VI. RELATION OF THE CHINA CONTINUATION COMMITTEE TO 
THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES IN UNDERTAKING THE SURVEY. 

In order to expedite the work of the survey and to secure 
the largest possible benefit therefrom, it is recommended that 
the Executive take such steps as it may deem expedient to lay 
this whole matter before the proper missionary authorities at 
the home base, through the Edinburgh Continuation Committee. 
The China Continuation Committee would express the hope 
that when the survey shall have been completed or at such 
other time as may seem wise, it may be possible for a deputa¬ 
tion representing the missionary societies at the home base to 
sit with the China Continuation Committee to consider the 
report presented by the Committee on Survey and Occupation. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE CHINA 
CONTINUATION COMMITTEE. 

1. That in the judgment of this committee the time has 
come for the China Continuation Committee to undertake a 
missionary survey of China along the general lines outlined 
in this report. 

2. That, inasmuch as it is essential to the success of the 
survey that it have the hearty support of the missionary 
authorities both at the home base and on the field, and 
further, inasmuch as the survey will involve a considerable 
budget and the securing of someone to give full time to the 
work, the Executive Committee take the necessary steps to 
lay this whole matter before the missionary authorities at the 
home base, through the Continuation Committee of the 
World’s Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, and endeavour to 
secure the necessary funds and assistance. 
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3. That a new special Committee ou Survey and Occupa¬ 
tion be appointed whose duties shall be :— 

a. To assist the Executive Committee in determining 
what are the lines of investigation to be carried on, and the 
order of undertaking different parts of the survey. 

b. To decide ou the person, persons, or agencies best suited 
to carry through such surveys or groups of surveys, and to 
secure from the Executive Committee the necessary authority 
and funds for so doing. 

c. To collect, study, correlate and interpret the informa¬ 
tion received as a result of individual surveys and to prepare 
a report, or reports, with recommendations to the China 
Continuation Committee and through it to the missionary 
societies, churches, and other organizations concerned. 

4. That the Executive Committee make provision in the 
budget for the uecessary meetings of the committee. 

5. That in the opinion of this committee the Foreign 
Secretary should be the Chairman of the Special Committee, 
and undertake the general direction of the survey. 


Recommendations of the Special Committees 

THE) FORWARD EVANGELISTIC MOVEMENT. 

Programme of the Committee's Work. 

O endeavour to promote earnest, persistent intercession 
in behalf of evangelistic work, and to this end to 
co-operate with the Special Committee on the Pro¬ 
motion of Intercession and to urge that intercession 
be a working part of every evangelistic effort. 

2. To continue to press for the enlistment, training, and 
use of the adult lay members of the Church, for effective Bible 
study and teaching, personal evangelistic work and Christian 
service, and to this end to strongly recommend to the churches 
work along the lines of the Organized Adult Bible Class 
Department of the China Sunday School Union. 

3. To continue the study of the most fruitful evangelistic 
efforts in China and other countries and of evangelistic policies 
which have been adopted by churches, missions, and interdenom¬ 
inational bodies ; and to offer suggestions based upon such 
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study to the missionary body by meaus of bulletins and of 
Christian periodicals both in Chinese and in English. 

4 . To have members of this committee so far as possible 
bring the programme of this committee to the notice of synods, 
conferences, conventions, and other meetings. 

5 . To give such assistance as is within this committee’s 
power in the carrying on of special evangelistic work in such 
cities and provinces as desire this assistance, and meet the 
conditions which this committee believes to be necessary for 
the success of such movements. 

6 . To commend to the co-operatiou of churches and mis¬ 
sions the plans for the Autumn Evangelistic Movement as 
reported by the executive secretary, Mr. Arthur Rugh, as 
having the following characteristics: 

a. The movement is to be intensive, aiming at con¬ 
version, church-membership, and service in the Church rather 
than at enlisting additional inquirers. 

b. The movement aims at reaching prepared groups, 
including especially gentry and students. 

c. Iu management the movement is local, in the hands 
of local Christian leaders rather than of any national or¬ 
ganization. 

d. Locally the responsibility rests largely in the different 
churches or missions rather than in the hands of a city-wide 
committee. 

e. Emphasis is laid upon a permanent movement rather 
than a temporary campaign. 

f. The movement will not be limited to the cities visited 
by Dr. Sherwood Eddy but will extend to such centres as are 
ripe for such a movement as far as qualified leaders can be 
secured. 

7 . To suggest to the churches another National Week of 
Evangelism and to assist them in any way possible in planning, 

Note 1: —The time suggested as most suitable by the great majority of 
reports is again the 7th to the 15th of the Chinese Year (old style.) Whilst 
a study of the reports indicates that the mobilization of prayer and spiritual 
energy of the whole body reacts on the work of each part and makes simul¬ 
taneous effort desirable, still some cities have found this suggested date 
unsuitable. It is, therefore, to be understood that there must be liberty of 
choice for all as regards the particular time. 

Note 2:—In regard both to the Autumn Evangelistic Movement and to 
the National Week of Evangelism it is recommended that a definite pro¬ 
gramme be adopted for women ; and that women’s evangelistic services be 
held separately wherever it is believed that better results can be thus 
obtained. 
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preparing for, and carrying through a week in which the whole 
membership of the churches in China shall take part with a 
view to reaching all classes of the people,—the aim being to 
ma£e this week not an isolated effort but a period of united 
action, mobilizing for the whole country the forces of prayer 
and Christian energy expressed through the action of each 
individual church-member enlisted, trained, and set to work, 
so that the tide of life thus set moving may advance through 
the whole year. 

Recommendation si adopted :— 

1. That the China Continuation Committee suggest to 
Mission Boards that they give special attention for a period of 
years to the locating in the great cities of men adapted to 
evangelistic work. 

2. That the China Continuation Committee suggest to 
local churches and missions so to arrange their programme of 
work as to secure, hold, and use members of the student and 
gentry classes. 

3. That the China Continuation Committee suggest to 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
the importance of so relating their work to the Church as to 
lead as many as possible of the men aud women whom they 
attract and train into the service of the Church. 

4. That the China Continuation Committee suggest to 
the Student Volunteer Movement that, in view of the supreme 
importance in evangelism of the Chinese pastor, it should 
extend its efforts to enlist qualified students for the ministry ; 
and that the China Continuation Committee call the attention 
of churches and missions to its conviction that this can be done 
only as the Student Volunteer Movement is able to secure for 
its leadership a few very strong Chinese pastors. 

5. That the China Continuation Committee again express 
its thanks to the National Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association for the most valuable help given in the 
past, and request that if possible on her return to China Miss 
Paxson be again authorized to give part of her time to organi¬ 
zing evangelistic efforts for women and for girl students in 
China. 

THE CHINESE CHURCH. 

The recommendations on this subject are given at the 
close of the report, which appears in full on p. 369. 
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THE PROMOTION OF INTERCESSION. 

1. That the China Continuation Committee recommends 
to the consideration of those who have not adopted it, the 
custom in practice iu some missions of devoting, in connection 
with their annual meetings, an entire day to praise, confession, 
and prayer as preparatory to the conference upon mission 
business. 

2. That we push forward the translation and, so far as 
possible, the original composition of books on intercession for 
the use of the Chinese Church. 

3. That we emphasize the need of intercession at the 
summer conferences, devoting a day to the actual drawing nigh 
to God in prayer. 

4. That we recommend the preaching every year in 
churches throughout the land, of consecutive sermons on the 
subject of prayer for the instruction of the Christians and their 
encouragement in the practice of prayer. 

THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 

1. That the China Continuation Committee appoint for 
the ensuing year a Special Committee on Theological Education. 

2. That this report with the appendices be printed for 
distribution among those who are interested in the training of 
Christian workers and especially of a Chinese ministry. 

3. That the in-coming Special Committee on Theological 
Education appoint an advisory Sub-committee on Theological 
Text-books, which may act as an intermediary between theo¬ 
logical schools, authors, and publishing houses. This Advisory 
Committee may also be able to secure more careful reviews in 
missionary periodicals of current Christian literature which bears 
upon the work of theological class rooms. 

4. That the uext Special Committee on Theological Educa¬ 
tion also take up the question of philosophical and theological 
terms iu Christian literature and of general religious terms and 
proper names, with a view to the securing of uniformity and 
the early publication of a glossary of such terms. 

5. That the incoming Special Committee further cousider 
the establishment of a theological and homiletical review. 

6. That we recommend to the in-coming Special Com¬ 
mittee with our endorsement the following resolution from the 
Special Committee on Social Application of Christianity, viz.— 
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Resolved. That we recommend to the Special Committee 
on Theological Education of the China Continuation Committee 
that students for the ministry should be given such training as 
will prepare them to enlist the membership of the church and 
leading men of the community in the study of local conditions 
and in service for the common welfare.” 

7. That the in-coming Special Committee take up, as 
they are able, the problems raised in this report concerning 
curricula, co-ordination and co-operation in theological work, 
and in general that they aim at the standardization of the work 
of our theological and Bible training schools, as far as it will 
make for harmony, efficiency and helpfulness. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

I. That the China Continuation Committee appoint a 
Special Committee on Christian Literature whose duties shall 
be (a) to continue the study of this whole subject and (b) to deal 
with all matters referred to it in the ensuing recommendations. 

II. On the co-ordination of the work of the Tract and 
Literature Societies. 

1. That the China Continuation Committee arrange for 
the appointment of some person to whom all those who propose 
to write or translate books or tracts may report their plans for 
inclusion in a list of “Books in preparation.” This person 
shall be responsible for giving to intending authors such advice 
as the information on his files warrants with a view to prevent¬ 
ing unnecessary duplication. He shall also periodically seek 
information as to the progress made by those whose plans are 
on file. He shall not communicate information from his files 
to the press without the consent of the persons concerned. 

2. That all the Literature and Tract Societies be requested 
to notify this same person when manuscripts are accepted. He 
shall then be responsible for communicating this information 
to all the other Societies. He shall not announce this informa¬ 
tion in the press without the consent of the Society concerned. 

3. That the China Continuation Committee impress on 
the various Literature and Tract Societies the advantages to 
the public which arise from a definite arrangement for the 
interchange of stock, and urge on the China Christian Pub¬ 
lishers’ Association the wisdom of taking prompt action in this 
matter. 
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HI. On the development of Press Bureau work. 

Being impressed with the value of the work now being 
done through the Chinese daily press by such agencies as the 
Christian Literature Society, the International Reform Bureau, 
the Council on Public Health of the China Medical Missionary 
Association and the Department of Forestry and Agriculture 
of the University of Nanking, and by individuals, and being 
convinced that there are possiblities for considerable enlarge¬ 
ment of this work, the China Continuation Committee hereby 
instructs the Special Committee on Christian Literature to make 
a further study of this matter, and to report at the next meeting. 

IV. On the Survey of current Christian Literature. 

1. That the China Continuation Committee refer all ques¬ 
tions connected with the publication of the matter already 
collected in the loose-leaf Index to the Special Committee on 
Christian Literature. 

2. That tlie Special Committee on Christian Literature 
be asked to take steps to secure discriminating reviews on such 
parts of the survey as may be deemed useful, and to this end be 
empowered to appoint such sub-committees as may be thought 
needful. 

3. That the China Continuation Committee include in its 
budget an item of $640.00 Mex. for the further work on the 
Survey of Christian Literature and make a special appeal to 
the Special Committee on Christian Literature of the Edin¬ 
burgh Continuation Committee to provide this sum. 

4. That the China Continuation Committee instruct its 
Special Committee on Christian Literature to arrange for the 
regular revision of the loose-leaf Index and for the careful 
preservation of the library of books and tracts which corresponds 
with the Index. 

5. That the Chiua Continuation Committee request all 
Christian publishers (whether societies, missions, or individuals) 
to forward information about their new issues to the Special 
Committee on Literature and draw the attention of the editors 
of the Chinese Recorder and the Chinese Christian papers to 
the importance of securing intelligent, critical reviews of new 
books and tracts. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AND BIBLE STUDY. 

I. Curriculum Bible Study. 

That we recommend that the curricula ou Bible Study 
and Religious Education contained in this report be regarded 
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as suggested courses of study submitted for the consideration 
of those engaged in school work. 

If. Bible Study for Preachers and Pastors. 

1. That the Special Committee on Theological Education 
be asked to complete the survey of methods of Bible study for 
preachers and pastors in active service, herewith presented, and 
that this survey shall be taken in such a way as to promote 
interest and action in regard to the subject surveyed, 

2. That the incoming Special Committee on Theological 
Education be asked to endeavour to unite the theological 
seminaries in presenting graded courses or syllabi, with examina¬ 
tions and uniform certificates, for preachers in active service. 

3. Inasmuch as the principle of regarding certain standards 
of Biblical and other knowledge as one of the determining 
factors in fixing ecclesiastical standing and salary, has been 
adopted and successfully carried out in practice by several large 
denominations, we believe this system deserving of careful con¬ 
sideration by all missions. 

4. That there is need of Travelling and Loan Libraries 
and grants-in-aid of books for the use of preachers in service 
who are intending to study for examinations. 

5. That the extension courses be not limited to preachers 
without theological seminary training, but that courses for 
graduate students be prepared as well. 

III. Family Worship. 

1. That church, district, and/or denominational surveys 
be taken on this subject and in such ways as shall promote 
intelligent interest In bettering conditions, 

2. That suitable literature should be made available for 
the promotion of the purposes above mentioned. 

3. That a special “ Home Welfare Week ” be inaugurated, 
to emphasize the importance in the home of daily Bible reading 
and family prayers. 

4. That a special “Home” Sunday be suggested when 
sermons, Sunday School Lesson, and devotional meetings shall 
stress the topic of religious life in the home. 

IV. General. 

1. That the China Continuation Committee appoint a 
Special Committee on Sunday School and Bible Study to 
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be known hereafter as the Special Committee on Religious 
Education. 

2. That the Special Committee on Religious Education 
shall be so constituted as to adequately represent not only the 
various missions but also the organizations now producing 
Bible study and teaching literature. 

3. That the Special Committee on Religious Education 
be instructed for the ensuing year* to stress subjects as below : 

a. To further the preparation of literature for curriculum 
Bible study. 

b. To continue efforts to promote family worship and daily 
Bible study in homes. 

c. To study and make recommendations regarding the 
religious education of inquirers and church-members, in this 
connection stressing the subject of teaching Christians to read 
the Scriptures. 

d. To study and make recommendations regarding the 
work now being doue for the training of Bible teachers, both 
in Sunday and day school, boarding school, and college. 

SURVEY AND OCCUPATION. 

The recommendations ou this subject are given at the 
close of the report, which appears in full on pp. 389-90. 

BUSINESS AND ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY. 

1. That a new Special Committee ou Business aud 
Administrative Efficiency be appointed, and that the following 
general subjects be referred to it for study and report:— 

a. The Administration of Mission Organizations on the 
Field. A survey of existing forms of organization, bringing 
out clearly the location of authority in all important matters 
of missionary administration, both in relation to the Home Base 
and to the Chinese Church. 

b. The Administration of Union Institutions. This com¬ 
mittee to work in close co-operation with the China Christian 
Educational Association and the China Medical Missionary 
Association. 

c. The Financing of National Inter-denominational 
Organizations. 

d. Mission Finance. (1) The desirability or otherwise of 
further centralization of treasurerships at important centres ; 
the possibility of such centralized agencies handling the 
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accounts of smaller missions ; the auditing of mission accounts. 
(2) Mission insurance. (3) Co-operative purchasing (it being 
understood that any suggestions for launching a “ Business 
Agency” along lines previously outlined, shall be made to the 
Executive Committee, to which this whole matter has been 
referred,—See Executive Committee Minutes, Nos. no 
and 142). 

e. Church Finance. (1) The collection, accouuting for, 
and auditing of church accounts. (2) The holding of property 
by the Chinese Church. (3) Provision by churches or mission¬ 
ary societies for retiring allowances or pensions for the ordained 
Chinese clergy. 

2. That the following recommendations arising out of the 
report of the Sub-committee on the Administration of Union 
Institutions be adopted. 

a. That in order to secure unity of appeal and efficiency 
in control the constitution of Board of Trustees chartered and 
incorporated either in China or abroad be encouraged for our 
higher education institutions. 

b. That in order to secure a greater breadth of view in the 
conduct of higher educational institutions it is desirable that 
in constituting Field Boards of Control both Chinese and 
foreign members of experience be co-opted from outside the 
immediate circle of the missions interested. 

c. That in order to secure the highest possible efficiency in 
the staff of our higher educational institutions it is desirable 
that appointments be made by governing bodies of the in¬ 
stitutions concerned after proper tests of their professional 
qualifications and missionary spirit and with adequate 
probation. 

d. That it is desirable in every practicable way to promote 
co-operation between higher educational institutions in order 
as far as possible to avoid overlapping in post graduate and 
professional departments, and that a committee on which these 
institutions should be represented be appointed to further such 
co-operation. 

SELF-SUPPORT. 

That a Special Committee on Self-support be again 
appointed for the ensuing year, so located as to be able to meet 
and plan the work before it, and to continue the investiga¬ 
tion by :— 
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1. Furnishing a clearing house for reports, and of ideas 
and methods for developing self-support. 

2. Conducting an intensive study of certain questions 
raised in the reports. Among these questions may be 
mentioned:— 

a. The feasibility and desirability of placing a pastor over 
a group of churches able to support him, the pastor being the 
only paid worker in the group and being assisted by voluntary 
workers in the oversight and care of the churches. 

b. The relation of high-salaried mission agents to self- 
support. 

c. The relatioii of expensive equipment furnished by 
the mission for evangelistic work to the development of 
self-support. 

d. The relation of the “Joint Control Plan” of 
administering all funds, mission and church, to development 
in self-support. 

THE SOCIAL APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

1. That a Special Committee on the Social Application of 
Christianity be appointed for the coming year. It is desirable 
that a number of corresponding members be appointed, and 
that they be so chosen as to make group meetings possible. 

2. That the Special Committee endeavour to keep prom¬ 
inently before the Church in China the need of a clear 
recognition on the part of both the laity and the clergy of the 
bearing of Christian truth on their family, business, and other 
relationships. In the opinion of the committee it will 
contribute toward this end if topics such as the following are 
made the basis of special study:— 

a. The Christian teaching regarding family life (the 
relation of parents and children ; of husband and wife, including 
early engagement and marriage, the taking of secondary 
wives; divorce; the clan system, the relation of brothers and 
cousins, etc.) 

b. The Christian teaching regarding business and in¬ 
dustrial relationships. 

c. The Christian teaching regarding a weekly Rest Day. 

d. The study of Chinese philanthropy with a view to 
discovering whether closer relation between Chinese non- 
Christians and Christians in philanthropic work are desirable 
and possible. 
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e. The influence of the Christian schools upon community 
life, and how they can be made a larger force for civic right¬ 
eousness. 

The committee would recommend the study of the above 
or of other related subjects to such organizations as the follow¬ 
ing : Pastors’ Associations and Conferences, Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s Christian 
Association Conferences, Teacher Training Conferences, Annual 
Mission Meetings and Conferences, City Missionary Associa¬ 
tions, and Meetings at Summer Resorts. 

3. In order to carry out the recommendations in Part II 
of the Report the committee would further recommend : 

a. That the Special Committee offer such assistance to the 
above mentioned agencies as they may desire, and as it may 
find possible. 

b. That it arrange for its own members to promote the 
study of the above and other questions. 

c. That it secure papers suitable for publication and 
endeavour to arrange for their publication in the Chinese 
press and in the Chinese Recorder. 

THE TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES. 

i. That a Special Committee on the Training of Mission¬ 
aries be appointed for the coming year. 

a. That the following lines for study and activity be 
recommended to the incoming Special Committee :— 

a. That the committee continue to cultivate close relation¬ 
ships with the Boards of Missionary Preparation at the Home 
Base in order to determine jointly what further technical 
preparation is needed by the missionaries, and how this 
preparation can best be secured, especially what should be 
given at home and what on the field. 

b. That the committee continue to study plans for unify¬ 
ing the courses of study of the missions sending students to 
the Language Schools in China. 

c. That the committee give attention to the later studies 
of students, after leaving the Language School, iu advanced 
language work, in the study of Chinese religions and of the 
problems of missionary work. 

d. That the committee collect and prepare for publication 
accurate information regarding the work and progress of the 
Language Schools in China, 
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e. That the committee continue to co-operate with the 
Executive Committee in endeavouring to secure the study by 
an expert phonetician from abroad of the sounds of the 
principal language areas of China. 

3. That the Course of Study of the North China Union 
Language School and the Department of Missionary Training, 
Nanking University, be printed as an Appendix to the Report 
of the out-going Special Committee on the Training of 
Missionaries. 


Impressions of Members 

' E select below a number of impressions made at the 
Annual Meeting of the China Continuation Committee, 

_ as reported by members in writing. We do not attempt 

classification, but choose from a number of letters 
received, some being from Chinese and others from foreign 
members :— 

1. The delightful fraternal spirit and frankness of the 
conference ; not allowing nationality, custom, or prejudice to 
be a hindrance iu the discussions. 

2. Willingness to sink unimportaut differences of methods 
in order to work harmoniously for the good of the whole. 

3. Desire to gather and give information and opinion by 
different schools of thought, so as to understand more fully the 
needs and possibilities of the times. 

4. Strength gained by unity, and an increasing sense of 
the greatness, importance, and grandeur of the work to which 
we are called. 

5. The free judgment, broad sympathies, and faith-filled 
vision of the members of the committee as a whole. 

6. We had the consciousness of being part of a world 
movement; that at the source of the movement there is Infinite 
Power; and glimpses of what may be accomplished when faith 
and obedience make possible the fuller releasing of that power. 

7. We saw Christian love tearing down the walls of 
denominationalism, while preserving the peculiar spirit and 
impetus innate in each body of Christians. 

8. There was a vision of new possibilities because of the 
ability and devotion of our Chinese Christian leaders: the 
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revelation of the patriotism of a Chinese citizen blended with 
the patriotism of a citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

9. A Chinese delegate writes: “I learned more this 
week than in all ray previous 20 years in the Church, of 
the magnitude of the tasks before us, great and abiding things 
already accomplished, and the intimacy of the Christian fellow¬ 
ship. I never before realized that the army of the Lord in 
China was so valiant and strong, and had conquered such 
citadels. Nor did I know before what wonderful things had 
already been accomplished by missionaries and Chinese in 
other provinces. I also realize afresh the difficulties of others, 
and so can pray with more earnestness and intelligence for 
them.” 

10. Another Chinese member writes: “Since the es¬ 
tablishment of this committee differences and barriers have 
been slowly removed, Chinese and foreigners are more on a 
basis of equality. The friendship between members who 
represent nations at war with each other, treating each other 
as brethren, is a proof of the love of Christ in all. The frank¬ 
ness and forbearance of members when not of the same opinion 
was also very marked, and a proof of true brotherhood. The 
committee has also helped much in co-ordinating the activities 
of the various societies and missions and churches, and united 
them in a bond which can never again be broken. I am 
thankful to God for what this committee has done for my dear 
Fatherland, and the Kingdom of my Christ.” 

11. It was felt by a number that more time should be 
given to the fuller discussion of the reports of the special 
committees, aud that they should be circulated in English and 
Chinese some weeks before the Annual Meeting, so that the 
members can come more fully prepared to take part in the 
discussions.* 

12. Several referred to the difficulty, of which all are 
fully conscious, of securing on the committee adequate rep¬ 
resentation of all sections of China, and of all of the leading 
missions and other Christian organizations. No suggestions 

* Provision has already been made to secure the fuller discus¬ 
sion at the next Annual Meeting of a smaller number of reports. 
The committee has had a rule regarding the circulating of reports 
in advance, but the representative character of these committees, 
aud the desire of the chairmeu for a fiual meeting just before the 
Auuual Meeting, has made it difficult to enforce the rule. 
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have yet been made as to how this can be done without greatly 
enlarging the committee.t 

13. Several give ungrudging testimony to the value of 
the work done by the chairman, secretaries, and others, as 
also to the work of the special committees. 

14. All feel grateful to the Father of all mercies for the 
seasons of refreshment to souls which marked the gathering, 
for the absence of all discord, and for new friendships formed 
which will abide for ever. 

j- We are informed that the secretaries of the committee wil 
welcome suggestions any may have to offer on this subject. 


Obituaries 


Venerable Archdeacon E. H. Thomson, D.D. 

0 1 IN the evening of April 23rd, 1917, the Venerable Elliot 
Heber Thomson, D.D., Archdeacon of Shanghai, entered 
into his eternal rest. 

Dr. Thomson was born in Virginia, March 19th, 1834. 
He received bis theological training at the Virginia Seminary and 
came to China in 1859, with the first Bishop Boone. His whole 
ministerial life, covering a period of fifty-eight years, was spent in 
missionary work in and around Shanghai. 

Dr. Thomson was one of those rare spirits whose firm faith 
and large vision could hold, without discouragement or failure 
of inspiration, to the then apparently hopeless task or winning 
China to the Christian faith. At the time of his coming to 
China only the beginnings had been made, and in the establish¬ 
ment of most of the various institutions of the Mission which have 
been so fruitful of blessing to China and the Church, he had a 
prominent part. Moved by the sight of the often unnecessary 
sufferings of the sick, and impressed with the opportunity to the 
Church in medical work for the Chinese, he availed himself of a 
small sum of money, $150, which had been placed at his disposal, 
to establish a dispensary in Shanghai. Out of this small beginning 
has grown St. Luke's Hospital and all the other medical work of 
the Mission. Impressed also with the need and opportunity for 
educational work, he devoted much of his time to the founding and 
supervision of day-schools. He was also for some time in charge 
of Baird Hail, one of the two boarding schools for boys which were 
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combined to form St. John’s College, and in later years was for a 
while the Acting President of the latter institution. 

But by far the greatest part of Dr. Thomson’s life-work was 
in the direct preaching of the Gospel and the supervision of those 
Chinese clergy and catechists engaged in what is known usually 
as evangelistic work. He was untiring in his visits to the smaller 
cities and villages around Shanghai, preaching in chapel or preach¬ 
ing-hall or on the crowded street-corner, with never-failing 
enthusiasm born of his faith that in the message he brought those 
who heard him would find that saving hope for which lie knew' 
they were blindly seeking. 

In later years, in addition to his evangelistic labors, the Arch¬ 
deacon was much employed in literary work, particularly Bible and 
Prayer Book translation. He was deferred to as one of the chief 
authorities on the local dialect. 

It is largely owing to Dr. Thomson that the Mission survived 
the period of the Civil War in America, as he was, during a part of 
that time, the ouly foreign clergyman of the Missioti in Shanghai. 

Besides the value of the varied activities of his missionary 
work, Archdeacon Thomson will long be remembered for the 
inspirational value of his life aud for his wonderful influence 
among the Chinese, his kindly, loving heart drawing to him all 
with whom he came in contact. Nor was his influence limited to 
the Chinese. He was loved and honoured by missionaries of all 
names and all ages, who constantly turned to him for advice and 
sympathetic companionship. “ For he was a good man, and full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith,” and by his preaching and by the 
power of his holy life, <f much people was added unto the Lord.” 

Gouverneur Frank Mosher, 
Benjamin Lucius Ancelu, 
Cameron Farquhar McRae. 


Rev. William P. Chalfant, M.A., D.D. 

That the Sou of man may come in au hour when we think not 
was vividly brought home to his colleagues in the sudden death 
of the Rev. W. P. Chalfant, D.D., of Tsingchowfu, Shantung, 
Saturday morning, April 21st, 1917. No one realized that 
he was seriously ill, and few knew that he was not in usual 
health until a note came from Mrs. Chalfant, just as morning 
chapel was over, saying: ” Please hurry—my husband is dying.” 
For the past few weeks, while carrying on his classes as usual, 
Dr. Chalfant had beeu feeling the strain of an unusual amount of 
work which had devolved ou him as Chairmau and Secretary of 
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the Shantung Presbyterian Mission’s Executive Committee. At 
times of unusual stress he had, in recent years, suffered from his 
heart, and it seems to have given way suddenly under the recent 
strain. He had worked until late the evening before on urgent 
mission business which he did not succeed in finishing—was 
awakeued shortly after midnight by the arrival of a telegram— 
and became restless on toward morning. Nothing serious was 
still suspected, however, though the feeling of oppression and 
faintness, with pain in the chest, increased after seven a.m., 
until a few minutes before eight o’clock when he suddenly 
expired. 

Dr. Chalfant was born in Saltsburgh, Penna, September 3rd, 
i860, being the eldest son of the late Rev. George W. Chalfant, 
D.D. He graduated from Lafayette College in 1881, and from the 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1884, a * ter 
which he engaged in city mission work for a year. Coming to 
Shantung in the summer of 1885, he was located at Tsinan the 
same autumn. In 1891, by appointment of the Mission, he led 
in the opening up of the new station of Icliowfu, where he re¬ 
mained until 1909 when he was called to a professorship in the 
Union Theological College at Tsingchowfu. During his term tu 
Ichowfu, he was called home to America by the declining health 
of his wife, Mrs. Lulu B. Chalfant, who died in 1903. Upon her 
death, Dr. Chalfant returned at once to his work in China, 
accompanied by his four sons—a little daughter having already 
passed away in Ichowfu. In 1907 he was married to Miss Ada 
Gilbert, of the Church Missionary Society, Taichow, who with 
his four sons—two of whom are still in college—is left to mourn 
his loss. 

As a missionary and a man, Dr. Chalfant was well kuowu and 
honored for his sound, broadminded views of both men and things. 
Because of this, and because of his freedom from all prejudice, 
dealing with every question calmly and soberly as well as sympa¬ 
thetically, he was unanimously re-elected last year to the onerous 
position mentioned above. Being a man of generous disposition, 
quick insight into human nature, and of happy tactfulness iu dealing 
with difficulties, he was deservedly popular both in the Mission 
and among his friends. At the time of his death he was also 
serving ou the China Council where, in the words of the Chairman, 
Dr. Lowrie, “ his constant good cheer and singular approachable¬ 
ness and friendliness, his loyalty to the interests of the Shantung 
Mission which he represented, his humility and readiness to learn 
in the new circumstances into which he was thrown, his excellent 
judgment upon the questions that arose for consideration, and his 
Christian faith and integrity endeared him to us all iu an uncom¬ 
mon degree.” 
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Though engaged for many years in evangelistic work, Dr. 
Chalfant was a constant reader of solid literature, and though 
liberal in his views, yet as the years went round he became more 
conservative, though he always kept an open mind, ever ready to 
receive and weigh new evidence and arguments. For his scholarly 
attainments, his Alma Mater in 1912 conferred on him the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. Though not devoting himself to educational 
work until well on in middle life, yet the qualities mentioned above, 
together with his fine courteous manner, gained him the love and 
respect of his students. That he understood the fundamental 
principles of teaching was shown by the remark of the Rev. Ting 
Id Mei made years ago: “ Pastor Chalfant makes us think.” 
Since coming to the Seminary, where he might be supposed to do 
some literary work, Dr. Chalfant found but little time, owing to 
his position on the Executive Committee of the Mission, to do 
much, but his Handbook of Christian Apologetics, just printed at 
the Americau Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, and his trans¬ 
lation of “ Onward, Christian Soldiers,” remain to exercise an in¬ 
fluence for truth and Christian zeal. 

Dr. Chalfant loved his theological work, and humbly felt that 
he had some qualifications for it, yet he was not a man to allow his 
own predilections to interfere with the call of duty, so when the latter 
called him to less congenial tasks, he went at its behest. This was 
shown especially by his taking, in an emergency, the position of 
Acting President in the College at Weihsien as well as in respond¬ 
ing to other calls. More thoughtful too of others than himself, 
he would surrender his own comfort for the sake of helping a 
friend, even when he felt weary and could ill spare the time. In 
these and other characteristics he was what we delight to call a 
"good man,” and in his goodness lay much of his power. Con¬ 
scious of his own imperfections, he still wished to impress on his 
students the connection between these two ideas and I find the 
following written on the margin of his Sunday school lesson for the 
preceding Sabbath; “Goodness is the secret of all influence for 
Christ.” We may well take it as his last words to us all; the 
words of one who, though the Master did come suddenly, was not 
unprepared. 

Possessing many qualities which endeared him to his colleagues, 
perhaps the highest of all his virtues was the siucere reverent tone 
of his life. His reverence for God and love to his vSavior were, 
while unobtrusive, recognized and felt especially by those who 
knew him best. Only the evening before his death, while taking 
a short walk with his wife, stretching out his hand as if to grasp 
that of a friend, he said ; “ Ada, I am tired, blit I always have the 
Eoving Companion by my side.” Those who have read a little 
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book by Dr. Lyman Abbott, which bad made a deep impression 
on him, will know what he meant. The same evening he remarked 
to her: “Some may think that I do not spend as much time in 
prayer as I should, but I can truly say from my heart that there is 
scarcely two or three minutes of my conscious hours in which I do 
not realize the actual presence of God.” “To love the brother¬ 
hood and to fear God” were two cardinal principles of his life, 
and as we listened to him reading the Word, engaging in prayer, 
or watched his daily life, it was evident that his service was from 
the heart. During life he served faithfully and lovingly, enduring 
much as “seeing Him who is invisible,” and we now rest comforted 
in the assurance that 4 his servant still serves Him, and sees His 
face, in the laud where there is no night, nor sorrow, nor pain 
anymore.’ 

W. M. H. 


Mrs. Sewell McFarlane, London Mission, Tientsin 

Born in 1864, into a family well-known in Bristol for their 
high Christian character and good works, more particularly 
connected with the great work of George Muller, Mary Dora 
Armstrong had from her youth cousecrated her life to the service 
of others. It was while Dr. McFarlane was superintendent of the 
Bristol Medical Mission that she became acquainted with her future 
husband. They arrived in Tientsin in the year 1887, under the 
auspices of the London Missionary Society, and, for a period, were 
associated with the late Dr. Kenneth Mackenzie of that city in his 
beneficent and still-remembered work. In June 1888, when Hsiao 
Chang was opened by the Loudon Mission as a residential centre, 
the doctor and his wife accompanied the Rev. Hopkyn Rees and 
his wife to establish the work. Those were the days of small 
things, with only a handful of converts, two small chapels, and 
native houses for the foreign staff. The doctor had to train his 
own assistants; his first dispensary was an old stable, and his first 
hospital a broken-down room with a kang and a pierced roof 
through which to study astronomy. But they were memorable 
days to the new missionaries, and the foundations were laid by 
deep and abiding prayer and unceasing efforts to spread the gospel. 
Mrs, McFarlane found an ample field for the exercise of her rare 
gifts and graces. Her attractive disposition, enthusiasm, and gener¬ 
osity, soon gathered the women around her, but she found her chief 
joy in starting a small school for girls, which she supported entirely 
herself, even to the erection of the school building later on. To-day 
there is a large and well-equipped school in that growing mission, 
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and Mrs. McFarlane had the joy of seeing many of her old pupils 
established as the mothers of ideal Christian homes. After many 
years of absence she returned in 1916 to visit the sphere of her first 
love, and found a large community of Christians who welcomed her 
and the doctor with loyal and glad hearts, and the non-Christians 
even gave them a hearty reception, for their labours were not iti 
vain among these as well as in and for the Church itself. 

The year of the Boxer upheaval saw the complete destruction 
of all the property in Hsiao Chang, aud in many out-stations, and 
the martyrs of the Lord w'ere a great host. The missionaries 
had a narrow escape, aud had to undertake a perilous journey to the 
coast. Like many others, Mrs. McFarlane never fully recovered 
from the shock of those terrible days. After a sojourn in Japan she 
returned to Tientsin with her husband, he to carry on a great work 
in the hospital and she to find a new sphere for her sympathy aud 
devotion among the foreign troops. Her house was in truth a 
“Soldiers’ Home,” and the cheery welcome and warm interest 
of the hostess drew large numbers of them under her benign 
influence. Friendships were formed which lasted through all the 
years, and to-day, in many parts of the world, there are men who 
still cherish the memory of “Mother” with deep affection and 
gratitude, for she won many of them to faith in Christ, and never 
ceased to keep the fires burning by incessant correspondence. 
Later, after ill-health had necessitated a return to England, the 
homes at Westcliff-on-sea and at Croydon were always open to 
her old “boys” aud their families, aud they availed themselves 
of this without hesitation. Dr. McFarlane had become super¬ 
intendent of the London Medical Mission, and his varied activities 
here, professional and religious, were supplemented by the earnest 
service of his wife. She also spoke often for the London Mission¬ 
ary Society, and assisted in reorganizing auxiliaries on its behalf. 

The doctor returned to Tieutsin in 1914 to act as locum tenens 
for Dr. Peake during furlough, and, later, his wife came from 
Canada. The war has scattered the family. A married daughter 
is iu England, whose husband is at the front in France : a sou is 
with the forces in Mesopotamia, and the youngest sou is in Canada. 
Three children died in childhood, and these deaths left scars on the 
heart which were never erased. 

Mrs. McFarlane fell ill about a year ago, and, though she 
improved, her vigorous body had been so undermined that, in 
spite of the most skilful professional aid aud nursing, she fell asleep 
on April 28th. Her body was laid to rest in the same grave as 
that of two of her darling children, in Tientsin, with marked 
tokens of love and honour from Chinese and foreigners, and it 
was easy to discern that all were suffering from a deep sense of 
personal loss. 
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And so another of the choicest gifts of God to China has been 
removed to serve Him in a higher realm. It was a privilege to 
know this lady, and to be associated with her in service was one of 
the chief joys of life. But she lives in a true sense even on earth, 
in the lives of all those transformed by her love and devotion, in 
many homes and churches on the Chihli plain, in the affections of 
erstwhile colleagues whom she inspired by her own strenuous 
abandonment to the calls of the Spirit, and in the heart of many 
a brave soldier and his family for whom she cared and laboured 
unceasingly. 

R. 


Mrs. Jonathan Lees, Tientsin 

Born in Manchester, England, November 30, 1833. Arrived 
in Tientsin, March 1862. Died at Worthing, England, December 
31, 1916. 

One whom, not only her own immediate family circle, but 
a large number bad learned to love; one who, after forty years 
of steadfast endurance and faithful service in the mission field of 
North China, has quietly ended her days in the sheltered security 
of her son’s home, lovingly and patiently tended by him and his. 
As the old year lay a-dying a veritable saint of God, whose 
presence was a benediction to all who knew her, entered the eternal 
home. Reunited with husband and children who had gone on 
before, with old friends and fellow workers, she is for ever with 
her gracious Eord, whom she loved unfalteringly and served most 
loyally. Mr. and Mrs. Lees began their missionary career together 
and shared its trials and joys, its disappointments and its en¬ 
couragements, in unbroken comradeship from first to last. She 
was ever at his side until death did them part. They came out to 
China in the year 1861 and settled in the newly-opened port which is 
the gateway to Pekiug Tientsin was in those days a desolate spot, 
vastly different from the great centre of commercial, educational, 
and administrative activity which is known by that name to¬ 
day. Large foreign concessions now line the river banks, and a new 
native city has taken the place of the city which the Boxers 
destroyed, with thoroughfares, handsome buildings, railways, 
colleges, churches, government offices, merchants’ warehouses, 
docks, business premises of all kinds. But in 1861 none of these 
were to be seen. Mission work, too, was in its early infancy. 
How great the change now ! 

In effecting that change uone bore a more honoured and 
distinguished part than Mr. and Mrs. Lees. They led the way; 
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others have followed and carried forward their work. Mr. Lees 
travelled widely on evangelistic tours in the Chihli, Shantung, 
Shensi, and Shansi provinces. He did much to build up a strong 
native church, and it was largely due to his energetic and forceful 
personality, to his catholic spirit and large-heartedness, that the 
knowledge of Christ was extended far and wide. The vigorous 
rural missions of the L- M. S. in the Chihli province, which are a 
joy and hope to-day, are alt directly or indirectly the outcome of 
his influence. Men that he baptized are even yet the centre of 
Christian light and leading in out-of-the-way towns and villages. 
His name and that of Mrs. Lees are deeply cut in the history of 
mission work of N. China; for in every possible way the husband’s 
energies and efforts were seconded and supported by the wife. 
There were no unmarried women missionaries in those days: the 
missionary’s wife taught, counselled, encouraged, watched over, and 
shepherded the women and children, and in quiet ways doubled 
the influence of the man. 

They supplemented and complemented each other in marvellous 
fashion. He was a man of intense vivacity and nervous energy, 
alert, agile, of magnetic personality, a born leader of men, surcharged 
with geniality and fun, yet all aglow with spiritual fervour and 
evangelistic zeal, keenly intent on saving his fellowmeu. As a 
missionary pioneer, as an eloquent advocate of the cause so dear to 
his heart, and as a writer of hymns, both in Chinese and in Eng¬ 
lish, Jonathan Lees—we always called him Jonathan, for he was a 
“ brother beloved by us all ”—will be gratefully and affectionately 
remembered ; for his works do follow him and will follow him 
for years to come. 

And Mary Lees, the partner of his joys and sorrows, the sharer 
of bis early privations, toils, and dangers—for they went through 
the grim and tragic experience of the siege of Tientsin together, he 
never recovering from the excitement and strain of those terrible 
days, she spared for another 17 years—how beautifully her 
character dovetailed into his. For she was calm and placid in 
manner, of singularly equable temperament, as staunch, steadfast, 
and brave as himself, whose gentle smile will be a cherished 
memory, whose loving disposition none could fail to see. She was 
<£ a mother in Israel,”—to use an old-world phrase—not only to the 
native Christian women and their families, to whom they intuitively 
turned for sympathy and help, but also in the homes of colleagues 
and friends. As a nurse—there were no professional nurses in 
Tientsin in the old days—her reputation was unsurpassed. When 
babies were coming in mission families or in the foreign community, 
or there was serious illness that demanded skilful nursing, Mrs. 
Lees (Mother Lees they were fond of calling her) was soon installed 
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in the post of responsibility and she always proved a tower of 
strength in such emergencies. The younger missionaries loved her 
as a mother and she retained interest in them and theirs unbroken 
to the eud. 

R. 


Correspondence 


REV. THOMAS BRYSON ANI) 
FIFTY YEARS* SERVICE. 


To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir : At the meeting of 
the Tientsin Missionary Associa¬ 
tion held at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Nye last Monday evening, 
we had the pleasure of listening 
to Rev. Thomas Bryson, London 
Mission, give a “Retrospect of 
Fifty Years in China.’’ 

After Mr. Bryson had finished 
his most interesting paper the 
enclosed letter of appreciation 
was read by Dr. J. H. Pyke aud 
then handed to Mr, Bryson. 


Yours very truly, 

Eva A. Gregg, 


TiBNTStN. 


Secretary . 


REV. THOMAS BRYSON. 

Dear Mr. Bryson, 

We, your missionary colleagues 
and friends united in the Tien¬ 
tsin Missionary Association, wish 
to offer you our very hearty 
congratulations upon the com¬ 
pletion of half a century of serv¬ 
ice for the Master in the broad 
field of China, aud to express 
our thankfulness to God that 
you have been spared so long to 
labour in this land. 

We are grateful that it has 
been given to you to serve the 


Chinese people through perhaps 
the most important epoch in all 
their long history, and that your 
eloquence and zeal and your 
fervent spirit of evangelism have 
been exercised for so extended a 
period. Through it all you have 
preserved an ever-fresh interest 
in all aspects of the work, even 
in its most recent developments, 
and with a wide and generous out¬ 
look so that your enthusiasm is 
still a stimulus even to the latest 
recruit from home. Aud vve wish 
to put on record how often we 
have been uplifted by your gift 
of prayer and inspired by your 
whole-hearted loyalty to the 
memory of the great men with 
whom you have been a partner 
iu Wuchang and Tientsin. 

Recalling these great figures 
of the past we remember with 
gratitude the work of Mrs. Bry¬ 
son who did so much to preserve 
their memory, and who was so 
indefatigable in her own mission¬ 
ary labours for the women of 
Tientsin. Though she is no 
longer with you we rejoice that 
your eldest son, the Rev. Arnold 
Bryson, has given himself to the 
same great work, and that you 
have the satisfaction of seeing 
the cause which you love so well 
prospering in his hands. 

We trust that many years may 
still be given you to help us in 
this community with your rich 
experience and with a faith uot 
lessened but matured and ten¬ 
derer with the years. May the 
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evening of life be full of well- 
earned peace and gracious influ¬ 
ences, and may strength still be 
given to you to render active 
service to us and to the com¬ 
munity in the Master’s name. 


In all affectionate respect and 
gratitude we beg to sign ourselves 

Yours sincerely, 

Signed by 

J. H. Pyke, and 43 others. 


Missionary News 

News Items 


The conference for the leaders 
of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North 
Fukien was held in Foochow 
May 18-20. The expected at¬ 
tendance of 45 grew to i io and 
a most satisfactory conference 
was held. 

Following the annual meeting 
of the China Continuation 
Committee, there was held in 
Shanghai a conference of fifty 
representatives from the cities 
in China in which the Autumn 
Evangelistic Campaigns will be 
conducted under the leadership 
of Dr. Sherwood Eddy and 
others. The Right Rev. H. 
McC. E. Price of Foochow 
presided over the conference. 

Pastor Ding Li Mei has been 
forced to cancel his schedule 
until July first in order to allow 
a much-needed rest for both Mrs. 
Ding and himself. They are 
spending the month in their old 
home in Shantung. Pastor Ding 
spent two very profitable months 
in Honan and Shansi during 
March and April. 

The Summer Studeut Con¬ 
ferences will be held by the 
Student Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation as follows:— 

For Shansi Province at Tai- 
kubsien, June 28 to July 5. 


For North China at Wofossu, 
July 1 to 9. 

Tor Kianguan, The Shanghai 
Baptist College, July 3 to 12. 

For Manchuria, Liaoyang, 
July 12 to 19. 

Strong leadership for these 
conferences has been secured, 
including David Z. T. Yui, 
Pastor Cheng Ching-yi, Pastor 
Ding Li Mei, Hon. C. T. Wang, 
Dr. Chen Wei Ping, Rev. Frank 
Buchman of New York, and Rev. 
Howard Walter of India. 

Dr. Samuel M. Zwenier left 
Colombo on May 18H1. He is 
coming directly to China, where 
he will first visit his sister in the 
Amoy Mission of the Reformed 
Church of America, after which 
it is expected that he will proceed 
at once to Honan, and, if possible, 
to Sianfu, before the summer. 
Dr. Zwerner is to be the principal 
speaker at the Killing Conference, 
held July 29th to August 5th. 
It is hoped that he will also be 
able to visit Cbikungshan and 
Peitaiho. It is expected that 
Dr. Zwerner will remain in China 
at least until the end of October. 

Dr. Zwerner may be addressed 
care of the China Continuation 
Committee, 5 Quinsan Gardens, 
Shanghai, which is arranging 
for his trip in China. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Rt. Rev. Daniee Trumbuee Huntington, B. A., D.D., Bishop 
of the American Church Mission, Diocese of Anking, writes from 
an experience of twenty-two years in China, having spent five 
years in Hankow, eleven years in Ichang and six years 
in Anking. In Hankow his w*ork was largely evangelistic, in 
Ichang evangelistic and educational, including an industrial school 
for poor boys. He is a member of the Executive Committee on 
Mandarin Old Testament Revision. 

Rev. Lewis Hodous, A.B., B.D., of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, has been in Foochow for the 
past sixteen years, engaged in evangelistic work and teaching in 
the Theological School. He has made a special study of matters 
connected with Chinese religious ideas. His articles on “The 
Sacrifice to Heaven/’ which appeared in several numbers of the 
Recorder in 1915, will be remembered by our readers. 

Rev. J. Huston Edgar, F.R.G.S., as a member of the China 
Inland Mission, has engaged in evangelistic work for the past 
eighteen years, most of which time has been spent in pioneer work 
in the Thibetan marches between the Min and the Salwyn and in 
the non-Chinese regions of the Min and Kin Basins. Our readers 
will remember him as the author of several interesting articles in 
the Recorder in 1915. He is a recognized authority regarding 
aboriginal tribes in Szechwan, and is called by many “ the Living¬ 
stone of West China.” 

Mrs. George F. Fitch, of the American Presbyterian Mission 
(North), author of “Apples of Gold,” and “ Pictures of Silver,” 
and well known as one of the Editors of Woman's Work in the 
Far East , has had large experience in evangelistic work in China, 
having spent eleven years in Soochow, two years in Niugpo, and 
thirty-five years in Shanghai. In Shanghai, in addition to literary 
and evangelistic work, she has rendered large service as one of the 
directors of the “ Door of Hope.” 

Proe.G. W. Grope, B.S., Pennsylvania State College, Professor 
of Horticulture and Director of Agricultural Department, Canton 
Christian College, has been in China since 1908. He is best known 
to the missionary body as the author of one of the College Bulletins 
on “ Agricultural Reciprocity between America and China.” His 
article on “The Papaya of South China ” is both interesting and 
suggestive. 
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MOUNT OMEI, SZECHWAN, WEST CHINA. 

A view of the crags which surround the sacred mountain. 
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We desire to draw the attention ot our readers to 
an article in this issue dealing with this subject 
as it affects Japan. It has been written by a man 
of honoured name and many services for the Kingdom of God 
in that land. In the same connection the very able and fair 
statement of the question from the pen of Dr. C. Y. Cheng, in 
the June number, and which formed a part of his report to the 
China Continuation Committee, merits careful and prolonged 
study. Without doubt this is becoming a “ burning question ” 
in China and Japan. Some of us watch with no little concern 
the future purity of the Church in China and how it is going to 
handle this question. In some circles—Christian, no less than 
non-Christian,—there seems to be a tendency to depart from the 
old interpretation of the rite as idolatrous. Already there are a 
few leaders in our churches, some of whom have been trained 
abroad, who are beginning to whisper that it has nothing 
inherently idolatrous, and we much fear that this will become 
ere long a cry from the housetops. There is also evidence to 
hand that some young missionaries are being led into paths of 
neutrality, if not of open hostility, to the old conception. But 
there can be no neutrality in a matter of such urgency which 
affects the spiritual wellbeing of the Church. The action of the 
Government in Japan in declaring the rite to be solely civil, and 
not religious, is fraught with grave peril to the healthy growth 
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of spiritual life and living. And, in China, to make a wreath 
of flowers to cover the Cross, and thus make it easier and less 
prickly to carry, so as to entice some learned or influential ones 
to enter the Church, is, surely, a betrayal of the Lord. We 
would, therefore, invite all to ponder seriously and prayerfully 
the problem, as presented in Dr. Cheng’s report in all its 
bearings, and in the light of this article from Japan. Are we 
to be thrust back to the days of K‘ang Hsi, and to the struggle 
between Pope and Emperor ? Is there not a spirit of com¬ 
promise creeping insidiously into certain circles within the fold 
of Christ ? We feel sure that a perusal of the report made by 
Dr. Cheng, and of the other from Japan, will lead to a clearer 
perception of the inner meaning of the rite, and of the dangers 
likely to emerge from any setback to the old conception, or 
from interference by any government in the interpretation of 
the Church’s doctrines. And we would also warn young 
missionaries in particular against specious arguments based on 
this new viewpoint. “Out with the scales,” arid, if found 
wanting, abandon every theory which does not weigh true to 
the balances of God. 

* # * 

The article by Miss Lanueau which we publish 
^diis issue is well worth reading, being not 

only full of information but expressed in an 
interesting and entertaining manner. It shows the progress 
that is being made in educational work in at least one large 
city, which, let us hope, is but typical of many, and demon¬ 
strates conclusively that new China is at work and is perhaps 
accomplishing more than many of us have been disposed to 
give them credit for. Just to think of a Technical School with 
44 teachers and 300 students, a Medical School with 180 
students, an Agricultural School with 350 students, a Normal 
School with thirty teachers and officers and a budget 
of $300,000, besides Practice Schools, Kindergartens, and 
others. One has but to reflect for a moment to realize the 
difficulties under which China has labored in securing even 
this much of a start. The spirit that animates the present order 
is in almost startling contrast with that of the old with which 
some of us have keen painfully conversant, and as Miss Lanneau 
points out, the mission schools will need to look to their 
laurels or they will soon be superseded by the Chinese schools. 
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It is painful to read in part of the article, however, how 
the blight of the old still rests in a measure upon the new, and 
the same has been noticed elsewhere. We cannot do better 
than to quote directly : “ The amount of physical and chemical 
apparatus (in Science Hall) is enough to make one either 
laugh or cry. It is as if a bride, ready to begin housekeeping, 
bad in her first purchases bought ten pounds of pepper and two 
bushels of clothespins. Thousands of dollars were spent on 
the science equipment, where a. fraction of the sum would have 
been sufficient.” This looks as if “graft” still prevailed, 
but perhaps China may be able to eliminate even this in 
the better days which are yet to come. There is certainly 
ground for hope. 

* * * 


China aiiD 
Samoa. 


IT is a far cry from the Flowery Land to the Isles of 
the Sea. And it is a wonderful thing to relate that 
they are now indissolubly linked together. Some 
3,000 Chinese went to Samoa as planters, and they have proved 
themselves to be careful workers. They are well treated, 
receive higher wages than were possible in China, and are so 
perfectly satisfied with their lot that they remain on, though, 
after three years, they are permitted to return to Cliiua. They 
have been found faithful and expert in their tasks. But they 
were all heathen. Students from the London Missionary 
Society’s College at Malua went out in small bands to try and 
preach Jesus to them, and they displayed a simple though 
touching faith. Said the principal of the college one day to 
his students, “You cannot speak Chinese, do the Chinese speak 
Samoan?” “No, they do not speak Samoan.” “And you 
cannot speak English either?” “Oh, no, but you see, Misi, 
language is nothing, it is all the Spirit.” x^nd the Spirit of 
God, in spite of these and other disadvantages, was stirring the 
hearts of the people from afar. Then it was arranged that a 
Chinese pastor, of the name of Li, should be sent to them from 
China. He and the missionaries have had the great joy of 
welcoming into the fellowship of the Church a number of these 
men. They are no “rice Christians,” for the majority are 
wage earners in assured positions, and some in trustworthy 
posts. Several are in Government service. We give God 
thanks for the first fruits of this new effort, and may He make 
it the beginning of a great movement amongst the Chinese in 
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Samoa. And thus we see how in strange ways the whole world 
is being brought to the feet of the Saviour, and how natives of 
this laud find salvation in the far off isles of the Southern Sea. 

* * * 

The last house at band’s End in Cornwall bears on 
Sunrise, the side which faces the traveller who comes from 
England, the inscription, “This is the last house in 
England” : but, if he passes on and looks back, he will read 
on the further side of the same house the words, “This is the 
first house in England.” The first inscription he reads as he 
faces the ocean over which the sun is setting, the second as 
he faces the abodes of men and the rising sun. If the first 
suggests to him thoughts of a completed goal, and of a sun 
setting beneath the boundless deep, the second speaks to him 
of the life and habitations of men, irradiated by the approach¬ 
ing dawn. The inscriptions suggest to us two different points 
of view from which the present world-wide conflict may be 
regarded. If we read what seems the import as it confronts us 
when we are brought face to face with it, and as we gaze out 
upon the lowering prospect beyond, we seetn to see the words 
inscribed, “ This is the final result of European civilization.” 
But if the imagination passes beyond the present scene, and 
looks back upon it from the further side, the inscription will be 
found to read, “This is the starting-point in the progress of 
mankind towards the realization of new ideals, new hopes, and 
towards the complete manifestation of the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness.”—Extract from Canon Robinson. 

t- * * 

The following “Call to Prayer” was issued in April last 
and contained special request for the observance of May 27th, 
Whitsunday, in fulfilment of the object of the “Call.V Though 
it reached us too late for the day suggested, it is so notable a 
document and is presented by so wide a circle of distinguished 
church leaders, that we reproduce it for our readers with the 
suggestion that on July twenty-second we especially remember 
it in our public and private worship. 

The principles of our Lord and Master bind us, of course, 
to iuclude in the scope of our petitions the Christians of all 
nations, many of whom are separated temporarily by the terrible 
incident of the World War. 
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World’s Evangelical Alliance (British Organization) 

Call to United Prayer 

for the greater realization of the Presence and Power of the 
Holy Spirit; the growth of Christian Unity ; 
and for Spiritual Revival, 

There is in many hearts to-day a hunger for Christian 
Unity. The feeling grows that if the churches cannot draw 
closer under the pressure of our common need, the disgrace of 
our divisions will deepen into tragedy. Not only Christians, 
but all who have any sympathy with Christianity, are conscious 
of the same desire. It is present in different quarters, some¬ 
times as an mi uttered craving, sometimes as an intermittent 
cry, often as a deep-voiced demand. 

This hunger for closer fellowship is not entirely unsatisfied. 
There are tokens of the working of the Divine Spirit towards 
Unity. A growing sympathy can be traced between the Church 
of England and the Evangelical Free Churches. The move¬ 
ment towards actual Federation of the Free Churches has not 
halted and there is promise that it will ripen into a worthy 
achievement. There seems good hope that the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland will become one. Throughout the 
English-speaking lauds, Christian co-operation is more manifest 
in many societies and movements, and defiuite attempts to 
survey the grounds of difference and the possibilities of unity 
have never been so numerous. The churches of the United 
States of America are moving honourably in this direction. 

The World’s Evangelical Alliance, which has toiled for 
seventy years for Christian brotherhood, lias watched with 
thankfulness and hope every faint sign of progress towards the 
ideal it exists to realize. There has been sufficient progress to 
forbid despair, but the most expectant among us is painfully 
conscious of the abiding and apparently impassable barriers 
between some Christian churches, the practical difficulties in 
the way of confiding co-operation, the hindrances to permanent 
unity. The wisest minds are baffled by the complexity of the 
problem. That must not deter us from devising expedient 
after expedient to promote fellowship, yet our human resources 
are obviously uuequal to the task. Discouragement will be 
our portion unless we claim and receive the succour of God. 
We must give ourselves to prayer. Only a fresh endowment of 
the Divine Wisdom and a new experience of the Divine Eove 
can hasten our laggard steps towards unity. Only Divine 
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guidance can lead us to a unity which will not compromise the 
faith once delivered unto the saints. Our deep need should 
give urgency to our supplications. 

We know well what we must ask. Any fellowship worth 
having can only come through increase of life. The unity that 
is reached or is preserved by external bonds cannot express the 
essential oneness of the Kingdom of God. Nothing but a 
reinforcement of energy from on high can avail. If for no 
other reason, for the healing of the wounds in the body of 
Christ which is the Church, we must cry to God for increase of 
life. Fuller love to our fellow believers and to all mankind 
can only come from fuller experience of the life which is life 
indeed, and without fuller love all efforts towards unity will be 
futile or at best be splendid failures. 

The Holy Ghost, who is at once the Lord and Giver of life 
and the bond and ground of Christian Unity, must be our 
helper. He is the fount of the undying energy which we so 
deeply require. His life alone can give life or quicken it. 
From Him come the impulses of love which strengthen the 
brotherhood of faith. The difficulties which daunt us cannot 
baffle Him. To Him we must appeal more and more ; on Him 
we must depend for guidance, inspiration, patience, initiative, 
and persistence. Our poverty must enlarge and intensify our 
prayers to Him Whose resources are inexhaustible. 

The World’s Evangelical Alliance therefore sends forth 
this call to special Prayer for Unity to the Christian Churches 
throughout the world in the hope that our natural desire for 
the oneness of the body of our Lord may be strengthened, 
definiteness be given to our petitions, humility to our hearts, 
so that receiving the counsel of God, this year of opportunity 
may not end without some notable advance towards the fulfil¬ 
ment, so long and tragically delayed, of our Lord’s own prayer, 
“that they all may be one ; as Thou, Father, art hi Me, and 
I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us; that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 

It is hoped that the practical effect of this Call to Prayer 
and exhortation, offered in humility to Christ’s people, will not 
be limited to public worship, but that at the family altar, in 
private devotions, and in prayer circles, as well as, where 
convenient, by public united meetings, the fullest possible use 
may be made of the solemn opportunity. 

[Signed by representatives of alt churches. J 
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The Home Board, the Mission, and the Chinese 

Church 

BISHOP D. T. HUNTINGTON 

treating of such a subject as this, one's ecclesiastical 
connections and ideals necessarily influence his whole 
view-point. I naturally look at the whole matter as an 
Episcopalian, by education and by conviction. By 
that I mean that all territory where Episcopalians have work, 
whether at home or abroad, is divided into dioceses and that in 
such dioceses the bishop, within well-defined constitutional limits, 
is the supreme ecclesiastical authority. He is in my own 
branch of the church required to associate with himself a 
council of advice, and, of course, to act in accordance with 
canon law. Within these limits he is the supreme authority 
for all strictly ecclesiastical matters within the diocese. An 
appeal may always be taken from him to the House of Bishops 
at home, but not to the Board. The Board as such has no 
more right to interfere in strictly ecclesiastical matters in the 
diocese of Anking than it has in the diocese of New York. 

Having said this, I hasten to add that in financial matters 
the Board has very great rights. Practically all the money that 
we spend, except what comes from the gifts of Chinese 
Christians and from school and hospital fees, comes through 
them and they are responsible for the way in which it is used. 
They have, of course, sufficient confidence in the bishop and 
the mission to believe that it is being rightly used, but it is 
their duty as well as their privilege to know. The difficulty 
begins right there. Financial matters and ecclesiastical matters 
are inextricably mixed. It is perfectly possible for a board by 
purely financial measures to upset completely the organization 
of a diocese which is dependent npon it. It is also possible 
for a diocese by purely ecclesiastical measures to get the board 
into considerable difficulty. How are we to define more 
accurately the field of each so that there shall be a maximum 
of efficiency and a minimum of friction ? 
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2. There are certain matters which obviously come under 
the control of the board. The first of these is the total amount 
of money to be spent in a given field. They know how much 
mouey they are likely to have and have some knowledge of the 
needs of the various fields—though there they are apt to be 
misled through having workers in one field who have a greater 
genius for putting the financial side of the matter before them 
in an appealing way than those in another. Still they know 
more about it than the workers in any one field can, and 
obviously they must do it. 

Secondly, they will, in consultation with the bishop, de¬ 
termine the salaries and allowances to be paid to the foreign 
workers. When it comes to the salaries of native workers they 
are in a more difficult position, and practically inu t accept the 
scale of pay determined upon by the mission. 

The amount of money to be spent on institutions will also 
be largely determined by them and also the opening of new 
stations and out-stations where direct expenditure by them is 
involved. If new work of any sort is fiuanced by funds raised 
on the field their authority becomes very slight. 

3. On the other hand there are certain matters obviously 
under the control of the mission. Such are, as indicated above, 
all strictly ecclesiastical matters not involving finance ; the 
selection and training of workers—except in so far as the financ¬ 
ing of training colleges is concerned—the location of work, 
ordinations, dismissal or discipline of workers not appointed 
from home; all matters pertaining to preparation for baptism as 
to length of probation, course of study, and conditions of 
reception ; matters connected with school and hospital adminis¬ 
tration, courses of study, etc. Any interference on the part 
of the board in such matters is sure to result in confusion and 
misfortune. 

4. Besides these matters which clearly belong either to the 
board or the mission, there is a large number of questions 
where the responsibility is divided, and it is there that most of 
the difficulty comes. All matters involving both finance and 
local administration are of this sort. First comes the question 
of proportionate emphasis on various phases of the work. 
Shall this money be spent on evangelistic work or on schools 
or on hospitals? In evangelistic woik shall the emphasis be 
on city work or on country work, on work among scholars or 
among shop-keepers or farmers or laborers ? What grade of 
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schools shall we lay emphasis on ? and how far shall we proceed 
in the matter of higher and professional education ? On these 
matters the less the board has to say the better. The same is 
true with regard to buildings. The board may determine the 
maximum cost, and for all more important buildings should 
satisfy itself that a competent architect is secured. As to 
materials, style of architecture, location, etc., it can know 
almost nothing. As one of our bishops has said, “In matters 
pertaining to local administration it should be remembered 
that boards are amateur, the missionaries expert. Even 
extended visits abroad do not make experts of secretaries.” 

The general principle certainly is that local matters should 
be locally determined. This is a good, democratic, American 
principle. The town will manage town affairs, the state, state 
affairs, and only the larger interests will be in the hands of the 
national government. In missions the case is even stronger 
for it is parallel to colonial administration. By methods of 
strong centralization England lost America. “Caesar had his 
Brutus, etc.” and the boards at home “may profit by their 
example.” Not that there is any real danger of their losing 
the missions but there is a great danger of their throttling them 
by methods which Germany follows in colonial—and Rome in 
missionary—administration. 

As may have been deduced, my theory of the relation of 
the native Church to the board is homeopathic—the less the 
better. The mission is the child of the board. The native 
Church is the child of the mission. The education of the child 
is to be intrusted to the mother, not the grandmother. Of 
course the grandmother and the grandchild will always be 
loving and sympathetic, but do not let her interfere in matters 
of family discipline. 

The relation between the mission and the native Church 
is much more difficult because the child is growing up and 
there is always a period of more or less difficulty during the 
teens. 

Historical Process . Once there was a wise missionary, 
whose name I have forgotten, who, when asked what his chief 
difficulties were, replied, “ My first is with myself, my second 
with my fellow missionaries, and my third with the heathen.” 
Evidently he was in a new mission. Otherwise there would 
have been a long list between his fellow missionaries and the 
heathen, 
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The historical process is something like this : First a few 
missionaries come to a heathen land. They labor, perhaps for 
years, before the first convert comes. Then they begin to 
come more rapidly and gradually a native congregation is 
formed. Then some from among the converts are chosen as 
native helpers and given a more or less thorough training and 
sent to preach the gospel to their fellow countrymen. This they 
can do in some ways much more effectively than the missionary, 
although the missionary will for a long time excel them in other 
ways. Then a church organization of some sort becomes 
necessary, the form of it depending mostly on the ecclesiastical 
ideas of the missionary. Anybody can find parallels to the 
organization which he considers best in the native institutions, 
and if our missionaries are wise they will utilize such parallels 
as far as possible. Then a larger organization of inter¬ 
dependent churches becomes desirable and ultimately a national 
organization. With the organization goes more or less financial, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual independence, until ultimately 
the mission disappears and the native Church becomes a 
national branch of the Church Universal in every way on an 
equality with the churches in the home lands. The last step 
of the process is still to take in all modern mission lands. 

Now I take it that the object of the mission is everywhere 
to give place to the native Church as quickly as possible; but 
the difficulty is as to how this is best to be done. One theory 
is that the mission and the Church should remain separate 
entities, the mission gradually handing over to the Church such 
matters as it thinks can safely be given into its charge. The 
other is that the mission should gradually merge into the 
Church. This latter seems to me to be much the better plan, 
and to that end the organization of our own mission has always 
been as simple as possible, and at present no important action 
is ever taken without consultation with the Church. In fact, 
the only organization we have as a mission is the bishop and 
the council of advice. Probably in non-episcopal missions 
such extreme simplicity would be impossible. All members of 
the mission, furthermore, are members of the Chinese Church 
and most of the men are members of the diocesan synod. 

The organization of the Chinese Church is on the same 
general lines as that of the Episcopal Church in America. 
Each station or out-station has its local organization, but for 
certain purposes several out-stations are often grouped together, 
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These elect delegates to the synod, which consists of them 
with the clergy, Chinese and foreign, and certain other 
delegates. In the Diocese of Anking about one-fourth of the 
members are foreign and three-fourths Chinese. The synod 
exercises much more control directly and through a standing 
committee which it elects than docs the mission. Ultimately 
the mission will cease to exist and the synod with the bishop 
will exercise all control. 

Lastly, the national synod breaks over mission bounds 
entirely, as it is composed of members from missions supported 
by four different societies. It has been definitely recognized by 
the American Episcopal Church as a fully organized church 
capable of performing all acts which any church can perform, 
including the election and consecration of Chinese bishops 
when the time shall have come when it is thought advisable to 
do so. That time we hope is not very far distant. (I have 
taken our own mission, with which alone I am thoroughly 
familiar, as illustrating what seems to me the normal process.) 

This perhaps sounds as if we were almost ready for 
independence. If so I am afraid it sounds wrong. We are a 
long way from that. Financially, it is too obvious to need 
mention. Intellectually, it is shown by the large proportion of 
foreigners elected on all important committees by synods which 
are predominantly Chinese. In many other ways it is all too 
obvious, but we believe we are working in the right direction 
and that it is but a question of time when the mission will 
cease to exist and the board will be able to turn its attention to 
other fields and the Chinese Church will carry on the work in 
this land with zeal and wisdom and love. 

The Schools of Soochow—A Survey '' 1 

SOPHIE S. EANNEAU 


District Educational Association down to the smallest 
school under its influence. For a time it seemed that the old- 
style schools were to go out of existence. There was a law 
requiring these old teachers to learu the new methods, or to 
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GREAT improvement has taken place in the schools of 
Soochow during the five years since the Revolution. 
Modern ideas prevail on every hand, from the Soochow 


* From a paper read before the Soochow Missionary Association. 
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close their schools. The law has not been strictly enforced, 
but much good work lias been done in the effort to modernize 
the old classical pedagogs of the city. There are night schools 
for them, held in various temples, where they learn how to use 
the new text-books. Free copies are furnished by the Com¬ 
mercial Press, and graduates of the Normal School serve as 
instructors, without pay. 

The Educalioual Association meets monthly at its head¬ 
quarters in the Old Palace. It publishes a magazine and from 
time to time holds an Educational Exhibit. The system of 
public schools is organized to comprise at present three or four 
kindergartens, forty Ward Primary Schools, seven Higher Pri¬ 
mary or Grammar Schools, one Provincial Middle School for boys, 
two Provincial Normal Schools, one for men, one for women, 
both with large Practice Schools, a Provincial Technical School, 
a Provincial Agricultural School, and a Provincial Medical 
School. It was impossible for me to find time to visit these 
last three schools. They are said to be well-equipped and 
well-staffed. The Technical School has forty-four teachers and 
nearly three hundred students. The Medical has one hundred 
and eighty students, and the Agricultural three hundred and 
fifty. All these figures are more than dry statistics to anyone 
who was present at the Old Palace on October iotli, 1916, to 
see the formation of the Lantern Procession. With music and 
drum, banners and lanterns, the students of Soochow, little 
boys, big boys, and fine sturdy young men, marched in, filling 
the old Imperial courts with light and color, hope and enthu¬ 
siasm for the new Republic. If one could follow those students 
back to their several schools, what would he learn of their daily 
environment and training ? This paper attempts an answer, 
though a very incomplete answer, to that question. 

Early one December morning I happened to pass a Ward 
Public School, and walked in without ceremony. The teacher 
received me most courteously. The schoolroom was in the 
back of a temple. It was a large room, with the whole south 
side open to the sun. The floor was of large square brick, the 
walls plastered and white-washed. The desks were varnished 
tables, each seating two pupils. A small organ stood in the 
corner. All was spotlessly neat and clean. There were about 
eighteen children present, all sitting solemnly still. After 
talking with me for a few moments, the teacher, Mr. P‘en, 
excused himself, saying that it was time to open school. 
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The instant that he stepped upon his platform the “class- 
leader,” a ten-year-old boy, called out “One” in a tone loud 
enough to wake the idols in their distant shrines. At that 
signal, every little stuffed bundle of clothes popped up erect, 
like a Jack-in-the-Box. At “Two!” every puppet bent over 
almost prone on the top of his desk, in mute obeisance to the 
modern representative of the Sage. At “Three!” every 
bundle subsided into its original place. 

The teacher then called the roll. Next came the lesson in 
Ethics. The subject was “Cleanliness,” and it was made 
practical to a degree. “What one thing gets you dirty most 
easily?” Mr. P‘en asked. Many eager hands went up, uot 
with arms waving wildly, as might be the case with little 
Browns and Smiths, but fixedly inclined at an angle determined 
by the number of padded garments encasing small Wangs and 
Tsangs. The boy allowed to answer sang out “Ink.” Then 
came warnings not to acquire black moustaches as marks of 
learning. The audience was very responsive, the baby of the 
school especially. She repeated phrases after the teacher, in all 
good faith, but it was rather disconcerting to his eloquence. 
The quiet kindly way in which he silenced her, and checked 
the restlessness of other tots showed that the young man had 
good ideas of discipline. Presently a man-servant rang a bell, 
the class bowed to the teacher, and marched out to recess, one 
row at a time, in perfect silence and in perfect order. 

The forty primary ward schools are maintained by the 
local government. Only thirty dollars a mouth are given to 
one school for all its expenses. If of Tower Primary grade, 
there may be forty pupils, with one teacher. If of Higher 
Primary also there are sometimes eighty pupils. A special 
instructor goes from school to school, giving two lessons a week 
each in drawing and manual training. For two hours’ work a 
week he is paid $1.60 a month. There is no tuition fee proper. 
The pupils pay twenty cents a month for incidentals. The 
subjects taught in Tower Primary are reading, writing, 
arithmetic (with abacus), ethics, singing, drawing, manual 
training and physical culture. If all these schools are equal 
to the one visited, they are a wonderful advance over the past. 

Next come the City Schools: one is a Commercial School ; 
one is a Higher Primary or Grammar School for girls ; four 
are Grammar Schools for boys. A visit to Grammar School 
number two was made. There is a good drill-ground, used 
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also for basket-ball. There are class-rooms and courts, courts 
and class-rooms, plenty of light, plenty of room, plenty of fresh 
air. The furniture is plain and strong, single desks in all the 
rooms. The walls are bare, save for a lone map or two. One 
class was beginning an arithmetic lesson. The subject was 
taught in Western style, but the materials used were all Chinese. 
Oue pupil passed down the aisles with a small vessel of water 
and a brass spoon, supplying every ink-slab as he went. Forty 
sticks of ink were rubbed on as many ink-stones and forty 
Chinese pens poised, ready to work examples in Arabic num¬ 
erals, with Chinese characters, on thin Chinese paper. In 
another room a science lesson was going on. The drawings on 
the blackboard were clear and life-like, and the teacher was 
lecturing in a way that showed a good grasp of his subject and 
ability to put it plainly to bis pupils. 

Across the sunny, flower-filled court came the sound of 
singing. We went over to Grade One. Forty or fifty small 
boys stood at their desks. Every boy held in his hands a large 
loose-leaf notebook, in which were fastened the lesson sheets. 
The teacher had written out the score of the music and the 
words of the song, in Chinese, and the copies had been made 
on a good duplicating machine. The teacher stood before his 
class, singing and beating time vigorously, striking liis stick 
on a desk. He was a living metronome, and he would not be 
ignored. The time of the song was by no means simple, but 
he held those boys to it like a vice. The quality of his voice 
was not that of a Caruso, but be was teaching those youngsters 
to sing by note, 4< Do, lay , me,” correctly, and he was making 
a success of it. 

This Grammar School has sixteen teachers and officers and 
one hundred and ninety pupils. About thirty are boarding 
pupils from the country. They pay $40.00 a year for board, 
and $4.00 a year for tuition. Every boy pays $6.00 for three 
suits of uniform, two white suits and one black winter suit, 
material and making included. They wear uniform daily, not 
merely on special occasions. 

All the schools above grammar grade are provincial schools. 
First come Academies or Middle Schools. The government is 
said to have only twenty Middle Schools in ibis province. 
Only one is located in Soochow. It is about ten years old. 
There are over two hundred students, not more than half of 
them being Soochow boys. The others come from other cities 
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and towns belonging to a certain territory which this school 
serves. There are twenty-four teachers and officers, selected 
by the Principal. This and other schools are visited two or 
three times a year by an Inspector sent by the government and 
reporting to the Civil Governor at Nanking. There are four 
or five inspectors for this province, generally returned students 
from America. 

Education in the Middle School is not given so nearly free 
of charge as in the lower schools. The fees per year are as 
follows : tuition $10, room rent $10, board $30, two uniforms 
$10, athletic fee $2, servants’ tips $2. The school year is 
divided into three terms; there are thus three examinations. 

The visitor to Provincial Middle School No. 2 sees on 
entering a large courtyard flanked with willow trees, and fitted 
for basket ball and other sports. The rooms on four sides open 
out to a covered portico, the usual plan. There are offices for 
the principal, the treasurer, the deau, etc., sitting room and 
library for teachers, and class-rooms, all in good order, well- 
lighted and well-ventilated. 

At the far end one passes through a side court and looks 
through an open gateway—into some old English quadrangle. 
Shut off from the uoise of playground and classroom, the 
dormitories above and the studies below look out upon the 
flowering shrubs and green stillness of the sunlit court. The 
spell over the place may be mere imagination, but, at any rate, 
if those young gentlemen do not study it is not for lack of 
scholastic retirement. 

The schedule calls for six forty-five-minute periods a day, 
from 8.30 a.m. to 3 p.m. with fifteen minutes recess after every 
class. These recesses are the rule in all the schools. There 
are eighteen subjects in the course. Those not found in the 
lower schools are mechanical drawing, military tactics, and 
boxing, each one hour a week, civil government and finance, 
two hours, general science, three hours, physics and chemis¬ 
try, four hours, for two years. Mathematics has five hours all 
through the course. Chinese and English receive most atten¬ 
tion, both seven hours for the first two years. Then Chinese is 
reduced to five, while English is still seven. Some striking 
phases of this school and its equipment will be mentioned later. 

The First Normal School of this province is located here 
in Soochow, the others at Shanghai, Wusih, and Nanking. 
This school has three hundred students. They enter through 
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competitive examination. They pay no tuition, no room-rent, 
no money for their board. They do pay for their books. 
Every student, on entering, makes a deposit of ten dollars, 
which he forfeits if he does not complete the course; otherwise, 
it is returned to him at graduation. Ten dollars must also be 
paid for uniforms. That sum provides four suits for a grown 
man ; one, however, the track suit, does not call for much 
material. The budget of the school is $300,000.00 a year. 
There are thirty teachers and officers. A few salaries are 
quoted 5 the school treasurer gets $36.00 a month, and the 
proctor $40.00. The teachers of Chinese are paid a dollar 
an hour. One often has work in several schools. 

The buildings are mostly semi-foreign, and cover a large 
area. The Science Hall is a cheap, foreign building, but it 
was not cheaply furnished. The amount of physical and 
chemical apparatus is enough to make one either laugh or cry. 
It is as if a bride, ready to begin housekeeping, had iu her first 
purchases bought ten pounds of pepper and two bushels of 
clothespins. Thousands of dollars were spent on the science 
equipment, where a fraction of the sum would have been 
sufficient. What can be used, however, seems well used. 
There are private laboratories for teachers, and laboratories for 
the students. The lecture-room here, as in the Middle School, 
has raised seats and proper facilities for demonstrations. 

Across the street is the Practice School. Both L-ower aud 
Higher Primary work is done iu this really model school, with 
iLs 360 children. Seventy are girls, of twelve or under. There 
are twenty-one teachers. The classes are not turned over to 
half-fledged products of the Normal. The Seniors only have 
teaching to do, and that under supervision. There are five 
specialists in the faculty. A pupil has six to eight classes a 
day, some twenty minutes, others longer. From the third 
grade on, the pupils sweep and dust aud keep the class rooms 
in order. There are Boy Scouts too in this school, aud they 
look the real thing iu their scout suits and big hats. 

A half-year of kindergarten work is done in the first 
grade, with good equipment. One feature of this room struck 
me. On the wall hung tiny toothbrushes, each tagged with a 
child’s name—the toothbrush drill in a Chinese school ! In 
the second or third grade, I noticed a little boy and a little girl 
sitting at a low table in the back of the room. School was 
out, but they were not “kept in.” Each had a copy of the 
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“Youth’s Magazine” and was poring over it for the sheer 
joy of reading—another gocd work of the Commercial Press, 
a Chinese “ Youth’s Companion ” in diminutive form. That 
table held the library for that grade. From the third year up, 
every pupil has his owui little plot in a pretty flower-garden, 
and works it three times a week. 

The Chinese kindergartens are not easy to classify as 
public schools or as private schools. They seem “ betwixt and 
between.” Mr. Faung is an ultra-enthusiast on the subject, 
and works at it with great joy. The Chinese who opened the 
first kindergarten sent two young ladies to the Methodist 
Kindergarten Training School to prepare for their work. 
Their success was demonstrated last spring, in the way they 
conducted their Commencement exercises. They have about 
forty little pupils. The other three kindergartens are more 
recent, but said to be doing well. Some of them have budgets 
of as much as $900.00 per year of nine months. 

We turn now for a still briefer survey of mission schools. 
At present only the Methodists and Baptists are doing kinder¬ 
garten work, but the Northern Presbyterians have a kinder¬ 
garten, closed now' during Mrs. Ciawford’s furlough. The 
Baptist Mission has one kindergarten with thirty-one children; 
the Methodist six with 200 children. They live up to the 
sayiug, “Give me the child for the first seven years of its life.” 
The fees charged range from nothing to a dollar a mouth. In 
contrast with the Chinese kindergartens named above, one of 
these very flourishing mission kindergartens has an annual 
budget of only $276.00. The mission equipment, however, in 
this grade, is good ; in some cases ideal. 

The Primary Schools of all the missions number twenty- 
seven, with 912 pupils. They pay fees of from teu to thirty 
cents a month, books not included, as a rule. The teachers 
receive from $8 to $18 a month. There is jealousy between 
Primary and Kindergarten Teachers in that the latter get from 
$20.00 to $23.00 a mouth. Some of the mission day-schools 
are quite good. I have not enough information to make 
comparison between them and the public schools, but I fear 
that the result would be decidedly in favor of the latter. 
Whether significant or not, it is a fact that a Chinese newspaper 
here has just published an article on this very question, 
condemning the mission day-schools as inferior in equipment 
and in teaching method. 
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The situation is different in the case of Middle Schools. 
The Chinese have only one, with 200 boys. The missions 
have five, with 617 boys. The fees in the former run up 
to $64 per year, including uniforms. In the latter they are 
from $30 to $80, and even $100 per year. The salaries in the 
latter range from $17 to $40 and $60 per month. These boys’ 
Middle Schools are Methodist, Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, 
and American Church. 

The missions have five boarding schools for girls, Southern 
Presbyterian, American Church, Baptist, and Methodist. There 
440 pupils. Only 35 or 40 are doing Middle School work, a 
few in the Presbyterian and Baptist schools and the rest in the 
Methodist. We are just forty ahead of the Chinese schools, 
however, for they have no Middle School for girls at all. 

Soochow University, besides its fine Middle School, has over 
seventy college students. That sentence means little to a 
stranger, but no description of the fine work done there, the 
campus, the buildings and equipment, is necessary here, nor 
does space allow details in regard to any of these institutions. 

There are two Medical Schools, the Southern Presbyterian, 
with 21 pupils and the Woman’s Medical, Methodist, with 
14 pupils, taking a five-year course. There are two Nurse 
Training Schools, in the above two missions, with a total of 
45 men and women pupils. . The A. C. M. has a Woman’s 
Bible Training School with 12 students, and a fine number of 
graduates who are successful Bible-women. They keep on 
studying while at work, and come back to the school once a 
year to be examined and further instructed and inspired. The 
Kindergarten Training School at “Mo Ka Garden,” with its 
27 students, is already noted in this whole section. The 
Embroidery Mission at the same center may be counted as one 
of the schools too, for 150 women there, along with their 
beautiful handwork, are learning daily lessons from the Book of 
books. 

When it comes to statistics in China, who that is initiated 
will expect accuracy? HerewiLh are approximate figures. 
The mission schools, from kindergarteu to college, have 2,260 
pupils. Their special schools, medical, etc., have 290 pupils. 
This means 2,550 children and young people in Soochow under 
Christian influence and training. By devious devices I have 
come to a conclusion as to the number of pupils in Chinese 
schools, old-fashioned and new-fashioned, public and private. 
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They must total 8,000 students. (This includes an estimate of 
3,000 for the old-fashioned schools, a conservative estimate 
since there are said to be 300 of such schools, and the buzz 
thereof is heard on every street, at every few steps.) Adding 
the figures for mission and Chinese schools, we get a grand 
total of 10,550 students in the city of Soochow. Since the 
population of Soochow is estimated all the way from 500 to 
800 thousand, then out of every 500 persons, or out of every 
800 persons, scarcely eleven are now in school! 

Up to this point I have purposely omitted one feature of 
the schools visited—the athletic equipment. It is not absent in 
the primary schools, public or private. It is good in Higher 
Primary—not only large grounds for drill and games, but indoor 
gymnasiums as well. Many are large Chinese houses with 
three sides or all the sides taken out. Both Normals have 
large grounds and all sorts of equipment. The Provincial 
Middle School caps the climax. That has, first, the fine big 
courtyard. Then it has a new foreign building for its gym¬ 
nasium, 45x75 ft, with cement floor. A tenuis net promises 
good sport there on many a day of rain. Besides all this, at a 
short distance from the school is the athletic field proper. 
Passing through the iron gates, one is in an enclosure of imperial 
dimensions. Here are tennis and football and suck a track, 
long enough for the most ardent athlete. Athletics have come 
to stay in China. The Olympic Games will tell a different 
story from that of 1917, in a few more years. Mission schools 
were responsible for the introduction of athletics here in 
China, but mission schools must look to their laurels, or lose 
out by the very success of that which they have initiated. 
The same warning probably applies to the departments of 
physical sciences, and certainly to normal training. 

I have not spoken ot girls’ schools separately because the 
same general statements are true of them, as of the others. 
The courses are about the same, until we come to manual 
training. The knitting and crocheting are acquired easily 
and practised constantly. In the Higher Primary City School 
I saw girls making useful garments, correct Chinese style. At 
the Normal I saw five or six girls in white aprons, preparing 
real shrimps and vegetables in a model kitchen. The small 
range and its surroundings were just as they would be in 
their own homes, except that it was clean and free from a 
clutter of things that have no business in a kitchen. In the 
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Girls’ Practice School, some features surpass those in the 
Practice School of the Men’s Normal. A small Chinese house 
is used to teach home-making in the most practical way. The 
class is divided into groups, perhaps of six each. They take 
turns living in this model house. These girls sleep there at 
night, go out to market in the morning, buy food, and prepare 
the daily meals. They cook for the whole class of at least 
twenty-odd pupils, acting as hostesses. Of course they clean 
up the house, and do everything that needs to be done. 

Some of the private schools for girls are quite good, 
especially the “Da Doong,” with its 120 girls and children. 
The founder of the first new-style Chinese school for girls in 
Soochow is still living. She is still in charge of this school, 
the “Tsung Wu.” This Mrs. Wang is a facinating old lady. 
She was active in the Anti-Foot-binding Society, and is now 
interested in efforts to combat the gambling evil. She has 
had six or eight children educated abroad. She is not a 
Christian, though her three daughters in America are. Mrs. 
Wang is also interested in the Women’s Club, which is 
composed of Chinese women who are principals of schools. 
When the Girls’ Normal had its Field Day in the fall of 1916, 
after the forty events on the program had been given with 
precision and grace, came a pageant representing the develop¬ 
ment of woman. The long procession moved slowly around 
the grounds twice, holding the rapt attention of the spectators. 
First came the primitive woman, dressed in leaves. Then 
came representatives of earliest antiquity, of later antiquity, 
and of the middle ages, looking as if they had stepped out of 
the pages of Chinese history books. Those of the present 
were school-girls, teachers, society butterflies with gambling 
things, nuns, and slaves. Last came the women of the future. 
There were not only nurses and doctors, but postmen—or 
postwomen—on bicycles, newspaper editors, soldiers, aviators, 
judges, and senators. A new future indeed for Chinese woman¬ 
hood ! 

The improvement in Soochow schools siuce the Revolution 
has been mentioned. There is a difference, not only in 
teaching and equipment, but in spirit. There is a national 
spirit in China now, a republican spirit, military factions to 
the contrary notwithstanding. There is a national objective in 
the teaching of Chinese schools. In my scant acquaintance 
with the primary readers I have been struck with certain 
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frequent expressions ; for instance, in lessons on tea, silk, or 
pottery, M The Chinese formerly led the world in this industry. 
Now other countries are using improved methods and are 
taking our trade from us.” I had thought it a pathetic 
confession. It is not pathos, it is purpose. The teacher is 
expected to elaborate the idea and to rouse in the minds of the 
pupils a strong national feeling and ambition. Some lessons 
are more outspoken. One recounts the losses suffered by China 
at the hands of European powers and of her Asiatic neighbor— 
with an implication. The physical and military drill now so 
general has a definite objective. The teachers in their associa¬ 
tions discuss these subjects freely, and they are always empha¬ 
sized by the government inspectors of schools. 

A word must be said about the most vital phase of 
education, the ethical teaching. All the Chinese schools have 
formal teaching of Ethics. What of the resultant moral 
tone ? Chinese answers to that question have been sadly 
pessimistic, whether the Chinese giving them were Christian 
or non-Christian. My own judgment about the girls is that 
girl students and teachers as a class—in the Chinese schools— 
stand out noticeably superior to other women and girls, specif¬ 
ically in regard to the habits of cigarette-smoking, wine¬ 
drinking, and gambling, and, generally speaking, in a broader 
outlook on life and a more real and serious purpose of 
usefulness in life. This must be true to some extent of the 
boys and the men teachers. Of course the ideal held up before 
all students is Confucius. Giving all credit possible to the 
Master whom they revere, and to their ethical standards and 
attainments, what can they have of moral fibre ? Where can 
they get the mental concept of absolute purity, of absolute 
truthfulness, of absolute righteousness ? Where could we 
get such concepts, if there had never walked a Man in 
Galilee ? 

Here and here only is the justification for the mission 
school. We have the absolute standard. We know the one 
source of power to attain to it. In spite of our failures we 
know that power working in ourselves and in our pupils. 

When we think of eight thousand boys and girls, young 
men and women in Soochow, studying modern sciences in the 
schools whose highest teachings are the formal proprieties of 
earthly relationships, we are glad that they get so much. We 
rejoice yet more when we think that in this proud old city, 
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founded five centuries before He came, now every morning 
more than three thousand students and teachers hear some 
message from the Book of Life, and have their minds turned, 
at the beginning of every day, to One who is in Himself all 
Truth and Life. 


The Universal Rescue 

LEWIS HODOUS 


third century A.D. (265-316 A.D.). The writer gives 
the ceremonial the authority of Sakyamuni and supports it by 
alleged experiences of his principal disciples. Ananda is said 
to have appeased the Pretas by offerings of food presented to 
Buddha and Samgha, and Maudgalyayana brought back bis 
mother who had been reborn in hell as a Preta, The 
ceremouial was popularized through Amoghavadjra and the 
YogStch&rya School in the eighth century A.D. 

The story of Maudgalyayana or Muk Lieug, as he is known 
in Chinese, is as follows : “When Muk Lieng saw his mother 
among the hungry spirits, he went with a dish full of food to 
present to his mother to eat. Before the food entered her 
mouth, it became ashes and she could not eat it. Muk Lieng 
cried loudly and returned quickly and informed the Buddha. 
The Buddha said, ‘Your mother’s sins are great. You alone 
are not sufficient to help her. You should employ the strength 
of the monks of the ten directions and the reverend spirits. 
On the fifteenth day of the seventh month you should prepare 
in behalf of the afflicted fathers and mothers of seven genera¬ 
tions a hundred dishes and five kinds of fruit and place into a 
basin and present to the Buddhas of great virtue belonging to 
the ten directions. You should commission all monks to recite 
incantations and prayers, hoping that the fathers and mothers 
of seven generations will become absorbed in meditation, fix 
their purpose, and then receive food.’ At this time Muk 
Lieng’s mother was rescued from every affliction of the hungry 
spirits. Muk Lieng said to the Buddha, ‘ Ordain that the future 
disciples who practice filial love shall also make the offerings 
of food of the Ullambana.’ The Buddha said ‘Very well.’ ” 


A r “TCCORDING to Eitel, the Ullambana Sutra which intro¬ 
duced the masses for the dead was translated into 
Chinese by Dharmarakcha, a native of Tukhara in the 
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The King Tsoo Suy She Ke (502-556 A.D.) from which this 
is taken adds, “ Therefore men of later generations, because of 
this, continued the practice of making ornaments of flowers* 
They also carved wood, split bamboo, made cakes, wax 
figures, cut paper in the form of flowers and leaves with most 
exquisite workmanship and skill.” 

So goes the old story. The modern Chinese have developed 
it and transformed it into a very popular opera which is played 
with puppets. Men back of the stage manipulate the puppets 
and carry on the conversation. The play is accompanied by 
the beating of drums and gongs and clappers. This opera is 
acted on the occasion of the universal rescue or when a thank- 
offering is made to an idol. 

The plot is as follows : Maudgalyayana was a member of 
a well-to-do family which was noted for its works of mercy and 
charity and for its strictness in abstaining from animal food. 
They lived on lentils. His mother, a saintly old lady, was espe¬ 
cially known for her abstinence. She never knew the taste of 
meat. In the vicissitudes oi human life she became sick. The 
sickness was prolonged although she tried many remedies* 
At last one of her sons said that he could heal her if she were 
willing to eat meat. She was horrified at the thought and 
preferred death to touching a morsel of the forbidden food. 
The son then prepared the meat in such a way that it resem¬ 
bled vegetables in appearance and taste and gave it to his 
mother to eat. In a short time she recovered from her illness. 
A slave, however, made the fraud known to Maudgalyayana. 
He feared that his mother had lost all chances of salvation and 
so inquired if the slave’s story were true. The mother did not 
believe it and called all the gods and goddesses to witness that 
she did not eat meat. 

This scene is dramatic. The gods and goddesses came 
before the wonder-struck audience. In their presence 
the mother utters the following words,—“If I have eaten 
meat, I summon all the gods and goddesses to cast me 
into the deepest hell.” Immediately the blood streams from 
her stomach, nose, and eyes and the demons lead her away 
to Hades. 

Maudgalyayana cannot be consoled when he thinks of the 
tortures which his mother is suffering in purgatory. He inflicts 
upon himself many severe practices in order to atone for her 
sin. One night the mother appears to him in a dream. Her 
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garments are in tatters and her face is marked by lines of severe 
suffering. He sees the denizens of Hades take away the idol 
paper money and the paper garments which he provides for 
her needs, lie sees how the demons take away the food which 
he has brought. The unhappy mother comes to the bed of the 
sou and reveals her torments and begs him to deliver her. He 
awakes. The vision disappears and he decides to go to Hades 
arid release his mother. 

The scenes in Hades through which he goes in search of 
his mother pass before the spectators. At last after a long 
search he finds her. He sees her put into a boiling caldron 
where she is burned, dried, and contracted. He throws himself 
before the one in charge of this department and requests to 
take the place of his mother. The strict laws of Hades permit 
such substitution for a short time only. Maudgalyayana then 
appears with a cangue on his neck. At last his filial piety 
overcomes all obstacles. He is told by Sakyatnuni how he can 
save his mother by employing the masses. 

So ends this drama. We are here upon the ground of the 
Mystery Plays with their appeal to the religious instincts 
of men. 

The universal rescue of souls from Hades occurs at differ¬ 
ent times of the year. About Foochow the various wards and 
villages have stated times for this ceremonial. It takes place 
regularly in the year of a fixed cyclical sign. The years denoted 
by the characters Gak and Sing are very common. The 
great ceremonials take place once in ten, twelve or fifteen 
years or once in a cycle ot sixty years. The practice has been 
carried on so long that every child of the neighbourhod knows 
when the rescue comes off. The ceremonies last for three, five, 
or seven days and nights. At Kushan, a famous monastery 
near Foochow, they have had a universal rescue for forty-nine 
days and nights, 

Several months before the ceremony takes place yellow 
placards are posted in the neighbourhood announcing the time 
and also requesting believers to send in the names of those who 
died at child-birth or were drowned or died from the plague 
or died in some strange way. They are also to state the dates 
of birth and death. 

Some time after this announcement each householder is 
requested to make a contribution. Large suras are readily 
collected. The ordinary universal rescue costs several thousand 
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dollars. The merchants contribute readily because they believe 
that if these spirits are rescued from Hades they will be happy 
and cease to trouble people ; the neighbourhood will be free 
from sickness and disturbance and business will improve. Then, 
of course, there is that inward satisfaction and peace which 
come from doing an act of merit. 

The universal rescue, or puo-do as it is called in Foochow, 
is a very elaborate affair. Special altars are erected in the 
temples and the large houses of the nieghbourhood. The 
number of different deities presiding at these altars depends upon 
the locality and the amount of money collected. Usually there 
are altars to the following deities:—Titsang who delivers souls 
from Hades, the Goddess of Mercy, T<ai Shan the god of the 
eastern mountain, the local god of the ground, Yama the ruler 
of Hades, and the three rulers. There is one altar tor the ten 
rulers of Hades. Besides these the gods of local temples also 
have altars. The gods and their satellites are made of bamboo 
pasted over with colored paper. 

The altars are built up in terraces of several tiers. They 
are decorated very gorgeously with incense burners, candlesticks, 
and vases with flowers. The streamers flap in the wind and 
the tinsel glitters in the light. At night the houses and the 
streets are lighted up brilliantly. Above the streets is a band 
of white cloth. In the temples a place is reserved for lecturers 
who describe the terrors of hell and urge people to do good and 
store up merit for themselves. 

At every rescue a bath-house is provided for the Pretas 
who may be able to come. This resembles a long low shed. It 
is a few feet high and several tens of feet long and is made of 
bamboo pasted over with paper. There are three or five rooms. 
The centre room is occupied by Ing long Si who conducts the 
souls from this world to the next. One side of his face is white 
to represent this world and the other side is black to represent 
Hades. His two satellites stand on either side. The rooms 
on the side of this shrine are the wash-rooms where the spirits 
who attend the rescue may perform their ablutions. There are 
separate rooms for men and women. 

Not far away are sheds in which images made out of paper 
distribute clothing and food to the forlorn and hungry spirits; 
for the purpose of the ceremony is not merely the rescue of souls 
from hell, but also to relieve the suffering of the spirits who for 
various reasous are wandering about the earth. 
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In another part of the village or ward may be found the 
thirty-six shops where the spirts who have money may purchase 
necessities. These are all made of frames pasted over with 
paper and supplied with small images of clerks and merchants. 

On one of the main thoroughfares or opposite a temple are 
displayed the tortures of Hades. The victims and their tor¬ 
mentors are made out of paper pasted on bamboo frames. The 
horrible punishments of Hades are depicted in a realistic way 
which leaves a profound impression on the youth. Some of 
the implements of torture are made so as to move and this fact 
increases their effect. 

Along the streets are pictures of the animals into which 
men who commit certain sins are changed. Everything is 
arranged to create a lasting impression. For dramatic effect 
it would be difficult to find anything equal to these representa¬ 
tions. 

When all is in readiness the priests in charge of the 
ceremouy consign a document to the flames. At the same 
time a paper man mounted on a paper horse is burned up. He 
is the messenger who notifies the gods that the universal rescue 
is about to open. This is done while sutras are recited and 
bells and gongs sounded. This is the chief ceremony of the 
first evening. 

The next morning the incense and candles on the altars are 
lighted, and breakfast, consisting of tea, vermicelli, and cakes, 
is spread before the idols. The priests sprinkle the altars with 
water in order to purify them. At noon a more substantial 
repast is prepared for the deities. During the day and at night 
the reciting of incantations proceeds apace. 

Toward the end of the ceremonies Hades is broken into 
and the spirits released, A table may be placed upon the 
fragile convex tiles or four of the tiles may be put together in 
the form of a square with another tile on top. The priests 
march around this reciting their formulas. At the proper time 
the head man strikes the symbolic hell with his wand and takes 
out the paper images of the souls who have been confined 
therein. 

Near the centre where the ceremonies take place a bridge 
is built over a pond or a canal or a miniature bridge is made by 
the use of tables. This is intended for the ceremony of 
crossing the bridge which leads from hell to the world of men. 
The ceremony takes place on the last evening. The priests 
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chant their sntras and sound the gougs and bells. Several 
beggars and vagabonds who impersonate spirits are given a 
document and pass over the bridge. On the other side the 
document is handed over to another priest who burns it up. 
The spirits pass over again and again receiving similar docu¬ 
ments. These are the documents which are sent, by burning 
them, to the other world and release the different spirits who 
are there confined. 

At the universal rescue the ceremony of mounting the 
platform is also performed. A platform with three tiers is 
erected in the shop or temple. On the top tier are placed an 
incense burner, candles, cups with wine, large bowls with 
dumplings made of rice flour and brown sugar and a large 
quantity of wheat cakes placed upon frames so as to resemble 
large cones. When the offering is ready these Taoist priests take 
their position on the second tier. The middle priest is called 
the CiQ Cg, which means the head of the tier or throne. In his 
hand he holds an ivory tablet which resembles that held by 
idols and the ministers of state iti ancient times when they 
were in the presence of the emperor. On the first tier there are 
five priests. The priests repeat incantations accompanied 
by the ringing of bells and the beating of drums and 
the rattle of clappers. At twelve o’clock the ceremony stops. 
The powers of the lower regions hold sway till twelve o’clock 
when the rule of the powers of light begins. I^arge quantities 
of idol paper and paper with pictures of clothing are burned. 
The next morning the food is divided among the neighbors. 

The universal rescue is very popular to-day. Thousands 
of dollars are spent upon these ceremonies every year. In one 
of the ksiens ol the Kwangtung Province, consisting of one 
hundred thousand families, the magistrate estimated that one 
dollar at least was spent by the family every year for this 
purpose. Whether this would be a fair average for the whole 
country it is difficult to say, but the sums collected yearly even 
during hard times are very large. After all is said, there is no 
doubt that these very ceremonies have done more to keep the 
people from anti-social conduct than any other agency in China. 
They need to be superseded, but this will not be done by legal 
enactment. 
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Om Mani Pad Me Hum: a Tibetan Prayer 

J. HUSTON EDGAR 

jIAIN repetitions” have always appealed to the ignorant 
1 / and ultra-religious. Their use is general in 11011-Chi is- 
V tian lands, and although Christ warned his followers 
against the practice, the Church speedily forgot and 
like Pagan organizations pandered to the widespread demand. 
This is true of the Church in its vigorous youth aud bigoted 
prime, and even to-day the Eastern and Western branches in 
their declining years refuse to reliuquisb this alleged aid to 
holy living. And no doubt the custom has something to com¬ 
mend it. The concentration of miud, for instance, would tend 
to exclude impure, ambitious, anxious, and fearful thoughts. 
It would limit, also, that free use of the imagination which 
makes a tnan so often dissatisfied with the past, and afraid of 
the future. But the repetition of certain phrases means much 
more to the Tibetan, who believes all the annoyances which 
beset humanity are the result of spiteful spirits, whose malice 
aud activity can ouly be prevented by the use of charms and 
the repetition of holy phrases. For this season “ Om mani pad 
me hum ! ” has become the “ prayer ” par excellence of Tibetau 
Buddhists: “the sum and substance of all the sentences of all 
the Buddhas concentrated in one word.” With a Sanskrit 
origin and meaning somewhat obscure, this jumble of six 
syllables is repeated by deified lamas, despotic princes, vicious 
priests, and bumble laymen from the mountains of Iudia to the 
plains of China, In the Tibetan-Englisb Dictionary of the 
learned J&schke under the syllable “Om ” we have the following 

explanation ; “ Om ” a mystical interjection.the symbol 

of the Hindu triad inasmuch as it consists of three sounds 
A. U. M., or Vishnu, Shiva, aud Brahma respectively. This 
interjection frequently occurs in the prayers of the Northern 
Buddhists of Tibet, and especially in the famous six-syllable 
prayer “ Om mani pad me hum ” the literal meaning of which 
is “ 0 thou jewel in the Lotus hum.” The person addressed 
in these words is not Buddha but Spyan Ras Gzigs, and by some 
he is thought to be the author of them. The Tibetans them¬ 
selves are ignorant of the proper sense of the six syllables, if 

sense at all there be in them.The simple and popular 

but also the flattest of these explanations is derived from the 
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purely extrinsic circumstance that the Sanskrit words of the 

prayer consist of six syllables.(which), wheu pronounced 

by a pious Buddhist, convey a blessing upon one of the six 
classes of beings; (gods, demi-gods, men, animals, hungry 
giants, and inmates of Hell). 

1. “ Om mani pad me hum” seems to be written on 
everything, and repeated by everyone everywhere. It is 
muttered by bands of lamas at the picturesque religious 
ceremonies, accompanied by ringing bells, clanging cymbals, 
blaring trumpets, booming drums, and wailing flutes. It is 
droned with feverish haste and weird monotony by individuals 
for the beuefit of families in health, sickuess, death ; and it is 
muttered and garbled by countless laymen on wild steppes, 
dangerous passes, gloomy forests and busy markets, without 
intermission from early dawn till late at night. For instance, 
the traveller may meet an uukempt nomad or unwashed 
woman. The lips are moving rapidly and a droning sound 
seems to be proceeding from the depths of the stomach. You 
greet them and the droning momentarily ceases. Out goes a 
long tongue and it would seem that death from asphyxiation 
was imminent, but you are soon relieved to hear your salutation 
returned and the strange noise continued as if nothing had 
happened. With the Tibetan, not to pray is the exception. 
Old and young, at work and at play, it would seem as if men 
and women were not born to mourn but to mutter the ever¬ 
lasting mani. But “praying” is not necessarily associated 
with morality. The godless lama, the murdering brigand, the 
abandoned woman, and the sordid Chinaman all pray with a 
fervency scarcely equalled by the blameless saint of Chris¬ 
tendom. And the traveller soon finds that when the devotions 
are interrupted it is generally to curse the patieuL animal, or 
indulge in obscene banter with the female drivers. 

2, But to the Tibetan and naturalized Chinamau this 
praying viva voce is relatively unimportant. The evil ones 
will take advantage of every flaw, and to make the armour 
complete, unceasing prayer must be made. So iu order to 
accomplish this feat the Tibetan has called to bis aid all the 
forces of nature, and harnessed them to machinery devised for 
the purpose of purging away the sins of mankind. And it is 
probable the first steam engine introduced into Tibet will be 
used to turn praying machinery. At present, however, he 
must make the best use of human agency, wind, and water. 
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a. The former method is confined to praying drums in 
lamaseries: great ponderous masses of maui-inscribed parch¬ 
ment, balanced on pivots and requiring much force to move 
them ; smaller cylinders of the same class built in rows around 
the awning of temples and in sheds by the roadside; and the 
peculiar well-known band cylinders made of leather, brass, or 
silver. The three kinds of drums or cylinders mentioned above 
differ only in size and manner of erection. In all are .slips of 
paper, or parchment, inscribed with the sentence “ Om mani 
pad me hum,” the total of the prayers varying in number from 
a few thousands to half a million. The drum when finished is 
covered with leather or cloth, gaily painted and finally secured 
in sockets so that it can be revolved with the greatest possible 
ease. When visitors or lamas pass round the praying sheds or 
temple courts they spin dozens of cylinders and get the benefit 
of myriads of prayers. 

b. In the above we have a praying drum turned by the 
hand, or in some cases by oxen, but the Tibetan is often not the 
immediate cause of the peace-ensuting motion. The fierce 
winds so common in high altitudes are a priceless boon to the 
sinful Tibetan and groaning universe. Drums and cylinders of 
all sizes mentioned above are often sent spinning round on 
their merciful errand by this unruly agent. But in this depart¬ 
ment the value of a few wind-driven drums is as nothing 
compared with the sacred flags which flutter from every 
strategic point. The construction of this charm against a 
myriad evils is simplicity itself. On a long strip of indifferent 
linen, cotton cloth, or tough paper, countless phrases will be 
written, and this, with a few other details, attached to a high 
pole or stick, constitutes the weapon with which demons are 
overcome and the decisions of Fate regulated. It would be 
hard to say where they are not. On mountain tops, passes, 
mounds, trees, houses, lamaseries, towers, bridges, guns, and 
loads on animals’ backs, they flutter in the wind and waft their 
sanctity over roads, rivers, towns, and settlements until the 
cynic wonders how sin can possibly exist in such a demon- 
exorcised land ! 

c. But men may grow weary and mountain winds may 
even cease to blow, but the ceaseless streams from the eternal 
snows go on for ever. This power more than any other 
suggests perpetual motion, and the Tibetan uses it to the 
utmost. Beside almost every watercourse one sees small sheds 
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in which are gaily-painted drums turned by the foaming 
waters. Waterwheels of all sizes and varieties drive wheezy 
monsters or brisk little toys day and night, summer and winter, 
and must offer up in the year millions of prayers for the benefit 
of suffering humanity. 

But in Tibetan <c praying,” motion is by no means a sine 
qua non. Fragments of almost any kitid of stone inscribed 
with holy phrases and the above formula are seen heaped up by 
the roadside, on mountain passes, and in prominent places 
around the towns and villages. They are all supposed to 
benefit the traveller who must perforce pass through dangerous 
tribes and over terrifying passes. The same phrases printed on 
walls, rocks, trees, charms, and baggage, in Tibetan, Sanskrit, 
and occasionally Chinese, are supposed to confer complicated 
blessings on the traveller. 

3. To say then that the Tibetan “prays” without ceas¬ 
ing is not an exaggeration but a plain statement of fact. And 
Christ’s meaning when he said “ for they think that they shall 
be heard for their much speaking ” is illustrated in a remark¬ 
able manner. For instance, it is probable that a large Bbn 
drum in Badi near Links driven by a good turbine offers up in 
the course of a year about four billion prayers. I11 the drum 
there are half a million prayers revolving 900 times an hour. 
This means 21,600 times a day, or 7,884,000 times a year. 
This would be the number of prayers offered if one only had 
been inscribed on the drum, but there are half a million : 
hence the unthinkable total of three billions 942 millions, or 
nearly four billions. The Tibetan, poor soul, has little 
humour in his nature, or he would be forced to question the 
efficiency of bis methods, even if he was prepared to admit a 
more than ordinary depravity of soul, or active spirit agency. 

4. For many years the writer imagined this strange 
prayer had no rival among Tibetan peoples, but found later 
that this was not so. The Bonpo or Black Lamas contemp¬ 
tuously reject “ Om mani pad me hum,” so dear to the hearts of 
the Yellow and Red cults, and would die rather than repeat it, 
turn it, or cause it to be turned. But they have a peculiar 
form of their own which is revolved from left to right with as 
much ingenuity and assiduity as the others bestow on the <f Om 
mani pad me hum.” J&schke transcribes the phrase a.s “Man 
tri rau tri sa le dzu,” while Des Godins, a great authority on 
Eastern Tibet, gives “ Ma tchri mou me sa le gou.” The 
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writer who has lived among the Bon in Badi-Bawang would 
tentatively suggest “ Om tna dri mu ye sa le dug.” He has 
never heard them repeating “Om mani pad me hum” back¬ 
wards, although the drums, cylinders, and boxes are most 
religiously reversed by all good Bons when in the act of praying. 
It is sad, but still interesting, to remember that two important 
schools have found these meaningless phrases an opportunity 
for bitter disagreement and often an excuse for cruel persecu¬ 
tion. Some decades ago the Yellow and Black Lama differ¬ 
ences were the cause of a savage civil war. 

5. On two occasions the writer had the ritual of the lamas 
at his disposal. One evening he aud a companion arrived at 
Clielo in K'ong 0 after a sensationally dangerous journey up the 
right bank of the T‘oug River. The lamas in the district were 
very friendly and belonged to the Bon cult. The Abbot who 
was an alleged “ living Buddha ” and head of the Boupo frater¬ 
nity in Chagla (?) invited us in to see him. His small cell 
was bare and refreshingly clean. A plain, unornamented 
looking-glass on the table, a pan of glowing embers in a corner, 
and battered tea-service close at hand, were the first signs of 
comfort to meet our gaze. Further in was a small inclosure 
bountifully supplied with rugs and skins, but so small that 
sleep could only be taken in the sitting posture required of the 
disciples of Gautama. The Buddha received us tremblingly 
but with much dignity. His face was ascetic, pleasing, and 
well-proportioned, and as he sat almost silent, cross-legged, 
bolt upright, and posing as a god, one could recognize some¬ 
thing of that grace and culture which sometimes (rare indeed) 
characterises the better-class lamas. As we went out he accom¬ 
panied ns and knelt as we bade adieu. Later on our present 
of soap aud perfumes was refused on the score of poverty, but 
on the assurauce being made that we expected no return present 
the soap was accepted. He sent word that he would pray for 
us : “it was all he could do.” That night the boom of drums, 
the clang of cymbals, and hurried muttering of charms in¬ 
dicated that the good man was spending a night in prayer, and 
we had every reason to believe it was on our account. The 
next experience was in the independent kingdom of Somo. 
My companion was stricken down suddenly with a mysterious 
complaint. A deputation of lamas, who may have been the 
authors of the raging fever and excruciating pains, offered to 
exorcise the “malignant spirit” which was the cause of the 
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malady. Their services were refused, but later the inukeeper 
and the lamas both believed some such ceremony was necessary 
and the day following was chosen as a suitable time to oust the 
“ spirit. * * Fortunately, with much difficulty, my sick com¬ 
panion was carried out of Souio and their jurisdiction before the 
time decided on for what was intended to be his burial service. 

I have no proof of its antiquity, but the Chinese version, 
* m R PA « «*, is common enough on stone tablets and 
temple doorways in China Proper. I have seen it at Wei- 
chow and Siutu, and even so far afield as T‘ailisiug in Kiang- 
su. But there is nothing like it on the T*ang Chao tablets in 
the Nim valley. It may be seen in an ancient Sanskrit form, 
however, on a small lamasery in Cheugtu ($ jf). 

Family Worship and Bible Study in the Home 

MRS. G. F. FITCH 


about at home. One was, that the old custom of 
family worship had nearly died out, and she had rarely found 
a family who still observed it. I am sorry to say I myself 
found this true and often experienced a homesick longing for 
family prayers and our home custom of prefacing the breakfast, 
not only with the blessing but with a verse from the Bible 
from every member of the family as well. But if the springs 
in the fountain head of the church at home are failing, the 
supply of blessing from God upon this service is as full as ever, 
and perhaps we missionaries need to first bestir ourselves iu 
this matter and then to use our influence more positively 
among the Chinese Christians. 

I think some of us missionaries have been at fault iu 
taking it for granted that family worship was quite generally 
observed by the native Christians, but the late enquiries of the 
Continuation Committee’s sub-committee on this subject have 
brought to light the fact that many of them do not have this 
service. This committee has decided to ask that each church 
appoint four of its members—two men and two women—to act 
in special effort along these lines, endeavoring to have this 
observance become a part of the life of every Christian family. 


B “BEFORE going on our last furlough one of my friends 
who had just returned from hers, told me of four things 
_ that she felt would be a sorrow to me as I travelled 
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Some of the Chinese Christians who are only just beginning 
this service already testify to real blessing in it, and some of them 
are wondering why we have not sooner spoken to them about it. 

If parents wish their children to learn to feed upon the 
Word of God (“Tby words were found and I did eat them” 
Jer, 15 : 16) they cannot begin too early to teach it to them. 
When very young their minds are more open to its truths than 
they will be later. Bible stories prove to be more interesting 
than stories from any other book, if they are wisely and 
pleasantly either read or told to them. It is best for the parent 
first to become very familiar with the story he wishes to teach 
and then to read it, changing the Bible language into a 
simple style the children will understand. Visiting in one 
home recently, I found the custom of family worship was for 
the father to read from the story of the Bible the lesson for the 
day and later have a short conversation with the children about 
it. It was a very enjoyable service for the older people as well, 
and one of the children remarked to me later that she thought 
Bible stories were the most interesting stories in the world. 
A child generally sees the lesson of a story as quickly as a 
grown person if he is told it in an interesting way. Let the 
parents pray constantly for the “wisdom from above” that 
they may choose aright what lessons to teach. 

The matter of family prayers and Bible study in the home 
is one of far greater importance than we sometimes think. 
The objection is often given that there is no convenient time 
for this service. In the early morning the father must hurry 
off to the work of the day, the mother is busy getting the 
children ready for school, the older children seem to need to 
sleep late in the morning and only rise in time for a hurried 
breakfast and then a hurried departure. But if the parents 
once realize the importance of it, they will find the time for 
it. How sad it is to see in some professing Christian families 
that there is time for all manner of foolish and uuedifying 
conversation, but no time for family prayers; time to lie abed 
in the morning unless some specially exciting pleasure is 
arranged for the day, when all the family is easily aroused 
early to prepare for it, but no time for the opening of God’s 
Word (Ps. 119:130). Again and again I have noticed that a 
few Chinese friends who are irregular in church attendance are 
sure to.be seen at the wedding feasts of their friends; they 
have time for every wedding or gala day, but for regular church 
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attendance they cannot find time. Let all put away this 
false excuse of “No convenient time,” and sav honestly they 
have not cared enough about these things to take or find the 
time for them. Then ask the Spirit of God to give true 
repentance and help to make a radical change. The children 
soon know whether the parents consider the study of God’s 
Word of vital importance or not. If they do not, is it any 
wonder that the children grow up to consider it lightly ? What 
a blessed memory it is for a child to have of the father and 
mother and the Bible always associated together! 

Christian parents know, from their own experience, what 
Bible truths have been most blest to them, and as they make a 
study of each child they will be taught by the Spirit of God 
how to lead them into the paths of righteousness (Ps. 23: 3). 
The Bible is such a wonderful treasury of wisdom that it lias 
the very best supply for every need, and the consciousness of 
our lack of wisdom is only a gracious reminder to us to go to 
this treasury for our supply. 

I heard of one earnest Christian father and mother who saw 
their oldest son, a boy of about thirteen years of age, developing 
a proud, overbearing spirit, because he was an unusually bright 
pupil in school and received much praise from his teachers. 
They decided that the mother should take one evening each 
week for special Bible study with their children and a few of 
their friends. As this boy was specially fond of mathematics 
the mother called this series of lessons “the heavenly 
arithmetic’’ (gj -T f£). She told each one to prepare one 
verse for each lesson, the first lesson being on “addition” in 
the Bible; the next, “subtraction,” “multiplication,” 
“division,” going right on into “fractions,” “interest,” 
etc., all on Bible lines. This son became so interested that 
his whole character was changed by it, and he came to want 
God’s opinion and praise instead of man’s. Luke 16:15, 
“That which is highly esteemed among men is abomination 
in the sight of God,” took such a hold of his heart that it 
changed it. The manner in which this Bible study spread till 
it touched aud changed other lives as well, was most inspiring 
to the faith of these parents. It was their putting God’s Word to 
the test, and believing it would do what God said it would do. 

“For as the rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, 
and returueth not thither, but wateretb the earth, and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to the sower, and bread 
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to the eater, so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth ; It shall not return unto me void, but it shall ac¬ 
complish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” Is. 55:10, n. 

“Is not my word like fire? saith Jehovah; and like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” Jer. 23:29. 

“For the word of God is living, and active, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, and piercing even to the dividing 
of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, and quick to 
discern the thoughts and intents of the heart.” Heb. 4:12. 

When God called Noah and all his family into the ark 
it was to tell us and every one of ours to-day that He wanted 
the whole family saved. When He gave directions for the 
keeping of the Passover, He said, “A lamb for an house” 
(Ex. 12:3), teaching the same lesson. And do we not 
get the same teaching when we read that wheu Paul and 
Silas saw their jailer repentant they told him if he would 
believe on the Lord Jesus, not only he would be saved but his 
family also ? Parents who are anxious over a wayward boy or 
a thoughtless girl may find great comfort in this provision of 
God for the whole house, and, as one has said, friends and 
servants may also come into the fold of this promise. But, we 
must truly desire it, and, we must truly believe for it. Do we ? 


The Papaya for South China 

G. w. groff, Canton Christian College 

HOW THE MISSIONARY MAY USE THE INTRODUCTION OF A 
NEW FRUIT AS A POINT OF CONTACT WITH THE PEOPLE. 
The papaya is a new fruit on the world's markets. 

The Canton Christian College is interesting the Chinese of South China 
in its cultivation and is gaining a point of contact with the people. 

Its methods reach gentry and peasants alike. 

Boys’ work is a medium for reaching the villagers close to the College. 
Much of the expensive agricultural experimentation which has been done 
bv the governments of other lands may be used to advantage by missionary 
agencies. 

Agricultural effort of this kind brings the people to us instead of making 
us go to the people. 

Bulletins on the papaya in Chinese and English are published by the 
Canton Christian College. 

E EW in South China recognize the papaya as fruit worthy 
of cultivation. It is found here but is not grown 
commercially. It is grown in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries throughout the world but iii all of these places 
it still remains to be developed for the world’s markets. The 




Papaya and pineapple thrive on hillsides. Village Farm School boys holding two beautiful “ Lin 

“ Ling Naam’s ” prize papaya tree. Naam ” papaya of Honolulu type. 

(Sec article on lhe Papaya in this number.') 
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work of fixing and breeding the type of papaya adapted to the 
conditions existing in South China should be undertaken at 
once. By so doing it may be possible to develop a profitable 
industry. The agricultural department of the Canton Christian 
College is now engaged in investigations along this line. It 
welcomes the co-operation of any who may be interested. 

The papaya or melon tree, Carica papaya , is thought to be 
a native of Mexico or Central America but is now widely 
scattered throughout the tropics. It was doubtless taken into 
the Philippine Islands by the early Spanish settlers, and later 
introduced into China from these islands. The trees are now 
scattered throughout various sections of South China ; but with 
few exceptions the fruit is of inferior size and quality. The 
type of fruit growing here ripens with great difficulty. It is 
not very highly prized by the Chinese. They usually pick it 
while it is green and either boil it as a vegetable or candy it. 
In medicine shops it is sold as a dried product under the name 
of “Chuen Mok Kwah.” The Chinese mix this with rice- 
wine and use it as a tonic. 

The papaya should be eaten as a fruit only when it is in a 
well ripened condition. A taste for the papaya is easily 
cultivated and its enthusiasts are many. As a fresh fruit it 
should find a more ready consumption by the Chinese people. 
It should be cut lengthwise into slices and eaten the same as 
cantaloupe or water-melon. The juice of lime or lemon squeezed 
over the surface improves the flavor. When cut into blocks 
and mixed with pumelo or other citrus fruit, or apples, nuts, 
etc., it makes an excellent salad. It is not uncommon to spice 
it, green or ripe, using the same methods as for spicing water¬ 
melon and cantaloupe. A papaya stuffed with meat and bread 
and baked is excellent. The seeds of the papaya are said to be 
an efficient vermifuge. 

Pepsin is a well-known, active digestive principle secured 
from animals. Papain is a closely related vegetable product and 
is found in great quantities in the fruit and sap of the papaya. 
The fruit, therefore, if eaten in sufficient quantities, gives 
assistance to the digestive organs of the body. This digestive 
property of the sap of the papaya is so great that if tough 
meat is wrapped in the leaves of the papaya for a few hours 
before cooking, the meat becomes tender and soft. A little 
raw meat placed in the juice of the papaya will entirely 
disappear. 
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The Hawaii Experiment Station has recently reported that 
papain, the dried juice of the papaya, can be produced at a 
profit of more than $5.00 gold per kilo, equivalent to about 
$4.50 Mexican per pound. The fact that this papain of commerce 
is considered superior in digestive virtues to the pepsin obtained 
from animals should create a ready market for its sale. This 
opportunity is attracting some iuterest among Philippine 
farmers ; it should also interest the farmers of South China. 

The papaya fruit is the size and shape of melons. These 
are fortunately borne close to the trunk and not on branches 
where their great weight could 110I be carried. The tree is 
rarely branched but has large pahn-shaped, tropical-like leaves. 
These are borue on foot-stalks often two feet in length ; they 
are deeply lobed and are often a foot and a half to two feet 
long. It is a beautiful tree, erect aud stately. 

The tree grows from a small insignificant seed. When 
the papaya is cut open the seeds are found clustered closely 
together. Each little seed is strangely encased iti a jelly-like 
bag. In ripe papaya the seed often germinates before the 
papaya is opened. The little plants start quickly and in 
Kwangtuug attain to a height of eight or ten feet the first year, 
if the ground in which they ate planted is loose and fertile. 
Fruit will ripen the second year. In good ground the average 
yield per tree is thirty to forty fruits of .75 to 1.5 kilos (one and 
one half to three pounds) each. 

It should be remembered that the papaya is more of a 
tropical than sub-tropical fruit. For this reason in Kwangtuug 
it should be given well-sheltered positions, away from the cold 
north winds of winter. The tree requires fertile, well-drained 
soil for its best development. High elevations, such as that 
found between grave land and rice fields, if the soil is sandy 
and well drained, are especially well adapted to the growth of 
the papaya. 

The best fruit of the year ripens on the trees in October 
and November; some fruit is also secured in the spring of the 
year. The flavor of the fruit is greatly improved if they are 
allowed to ripen on the trees. 

The most peculiar thing about the papaya tree is that 
unlike most other fruit trees there is a strong tendency to develop 
not only distinct staminate and pistillate Bowers but even distinct 
male and female trees. This is especially true of the uncultivated 
or wild forms which are those commonly found in Kwangtuug. 
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The result is that an orchard of papaya trees grown from seed 
of unselected fruit will contain 50% or more of male or fruitless 
trees. This condition greatly decreases the growers’ profit. 
There have been a number of experiments in grafting the 
papaya in the hope that this condition could be overcome. But 
it lias recently been observed in Florida that the papaya 
degenerates very quickly when propagated by grafting. 

The greatest hope for the future development of the papaya 
lies in the fact that this male and female characteristic of the 
tree is not at all fixed but that there exists at least five or six 
types of tree, varying from the distinct male and the distinct 
female trees to hermaphrodite types of various forms. The 
Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station has grasped this fact 
and during recent years has set to work in selecting and 
breeding a very desirable hermaphrodite papaya with every 
promise of success.* 

The Canton Christian College began its work on the 
papaya about eight years ago. The start was made with only 
one tree, the seed of which came from Honolulu. The fruit 
of this tree was so superior to anything grown in the vicinity 
of Canton, especially in its ripening qualities and flavor, that 
later we imported a large quantity of seed from Hawaii. We 
also planted seed from our original Honolulu tree. 

This has been the first year that we have had visible 
results of the work. We have on our campus to-day more 
than two hundred trees of various types and quality. We now 
propose to select and breed from these a strain of papaya 
adapted to the conditions in Kwangtung. We hope to co¬ 
operate with others who are interested in the introduction aud 
improvement of the papaya and who may wish plants of our 
strain. In this way we hope in the years to come to secure for 
Kwangtung a better papaya than that found here at the present 
time. 

The Chinese have always shown great interest in our 
efforts with the papaya. Students at first spurned the idea of 
growing papaya as a marketable fruit ; to-day we cannot 
produce enough papaya for consumption on our own campus. 
Students will scarcely wait until the fruit ripens before they 
pick it, and bring it to the college garden office where they 

*The ideas regarding the breeding of the papaya advanced in this article 
are largely those of Mr, J. E. Higgins, Horticulturist, Hawaii Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Honolulu, T.H, 
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pay us ro cents per catty (ij£ lbs.) for it. This is twice the 
price of citrinous fruits, which they prize so highly. 

Many of the Chinese visitors from the city are proud to 
carry back with them one or more “Ling Naam ” papaya. 
Foreign residents of Canton insist upon having papaya with 
their weekly delivery of vegetables. Village Farm School boys 
are constantly on the alert for seeds to take back to their 
villages and they bring their friends and parents to see our 
trees. 

All this vitally associates our institution with the problems 
and interests of the people and gives us the point of contact 
which we seek. 


Ancestor Worship in Japan 


i 


jR. M. was a student of law in Tokyo some years ago, and 
while there was baptized in the Kanda Church of 
I Christ in Japan ; that particular congregation, being 


self-supporting, has no direct connection with any 
mission. This baptizing was evidently done very carelessly, 
for he says himself that he had no clear knowledge of the 
Christian faith at that time. Presently he suffered from 
nervous prostration, which obliged him to give up his law 
studies and return to his native place, about eight miles from 
here, to engage in farming. He married the daughter of a 
comparatively well-to-do farmer, and, according to Japanese 
custom, was “adopted” into that family, that is, took his 
wife’s name and became subject to the authority of her father 
as the head of the house. That father-in-law has since retired 
and Mr. M. has become the head of the house. 


The father-in-law is a man of stern character, and, while 
knowing nothing about Christianity, in common with most of 
his countrymen, hates it with a bitter hatred. It was therefore 
expedient for the son-in-law to hide his light, such as it was, 
under a bushel, and the light went out. So he remained 
until our articles began to appear in the local papers. On 
September 4th, 1913, he called at our office and asked for our 
tracts. In June, 1914, he came and had a long talk with me. 
On July 4th of that year our travelling representative called at 
his home. On March 22nd, 1915, he writes that he tried to 
get bis father-in-law to consent to have meetings in his house, 
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but without success. Also that his wife is interested, but does 
not like to receive Christian instruction against her father’s 
wishes. On August 23rd, 1916, he attended our annual rally 
at B., and had a long talk with Mr. K. about public profession 
of Christ. On October 22nd, 1916, he attended church services 
at 0 . for the first time. He expressed himself as desirous of 
becoming a member of our Church, and we told him to get a 
letter of transfer from the Church in which he was baptized. 
That was found impossible, as he had been so long away that 
his name had been dropped from the roll. So he appeared 
before our Church Committee (our temporary substitute for a 
consistory) to make a confession of his faith. That confession 
was, on the whole, satisfactory, but we ran up against a snag 
when we asked him about his relations to his ancestral 
Buddhist temple, to the worship of the household gods, and to 
that in the village Shinto Shrine. He said that he conformed 
to all of these customs, was himself the superintendent of the 
shrine, and was a member of the Buddhist congregation. 

Did he not feel that all this was incompatible with 
Christian faith ? Not at all. Christian faith was a matter of 
the heart, and these others things were mere outward forms. 
The Shinto shrine was, as the Government had declared, not a 
place of religious worship, but an institution to keep alive the 
memory of the illustrious dead (in this case of Niutoku Tenno, 
“The Merciful Emperor”). Some people might, to be sure, 
be superstitious enough to perform the idolatrous rites of 
worship there, but he did not, and felt that as a patriotic 
Japaue.se it was proper for him to retain his connection with 
the institution. As for the Buddhist temple and the Buddhist 
masses for the dead, and similar things, he had no personal 
interest in them, but as the head of the bouse he could not sever 
his connection with them so long as his father-in-law lived. 

The problem here presented to our committee is one of 
the greatest problems of the present day in Japan. Curiously 
enough, it is a comparatively new problem. People who 
became Christians twenty-five or thirty years ago had no such 
ideas. For them all Shinto and Buddhist performances were 
idolatry pure and simple, and, if they became Christians at all, 
they made up their minds at once to have nothing more to do 
with them. Many suffered persecution rather than to yield. 
With the increasing number of men in public life who become 
Christians on the one hand, and a strong reaction in favour of 
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maintaining the ancient institutions on the other, there has 
arisen a desire on the part of the authorities and of many 
Christians to find some workable compromise. The constitution 
of the country guarantees religious liberty, but the Government 
wishes the ancient rites to be kept up, and of recent years has 
insisted that school teachers take their pupils to the temples to 
do reverence. To gloss over the inconsistency of this position, 
the Government declares that the shrines are not religious 
institutions and that to worship at them is not a religious act. 

The question now arises: Does the Government’s saying 
so make it so? To the mind of the normal Japanese it does. 
If the Government should decree that noon is darker than 
midnight, it would be taught in all the schools as an undoubted 
fact, and most of the people would believe it, or pretend to 
believe it. Is the Christian Church also to accept the Govern¬ 
ment as an authority in such matters, or is it to exercise its 
own independent judgement in accordance with its own prin¬ 
ciples? This was the problem before our little committee 
that day. After a good deal of discussion it was decided to lay 
the matter upon the table for a month, and to inquire of the 
Lord, to know what his leading might be in the matter. 

After a week or two I wrote out in full my reasons for 
believing that a Christian should have absolutely nothing to do 
with Shinto shrines, Buddhist temples, or household gods, and 
sent the letter to Mr. M. My secretary said when he had 
finished it: u You wrote a pretty stiff letter this time. Almost 
any Japanese will think that you are too strict, but I quite 
agree with you.” 

To my great delight and relief I received a letter from Mr. 
M. saying that he had read my letter over and over, and that 
he had come to the conclusion that I was right. He immediate¬ 
ly resigned his connection with the Shinto shrine, and on the 
next occasion of the shrine festival he came to church instead. 
He told me that also for the first time he had refused to present 
the usual floral offerings to the ancestral tablets. In addition 
to this he sent in a notice to the temple that he wished to 
withdraw from all connection with it. All this was done with 
great apprehension on his part as to the loss and trouble it 
would occasion. I think myself he was perhaps over anxious, 
but that the anxiety was real was plain enough, and we shall 
see what comes of it. He was admitted to the fellowship of 
our Church on the twenty-sixth of this month. 
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I consider this incident and the victory we gained one of 
the most notable answers to prayer I have ever experienced, 
and as one of the most significant episodes in my missionary 
life. It has brought me face to face with what is becoming and 
is bound to become increasingly a vital question for Japauese 
Christianity. Already in more than one influential Christian 
quarter one hears voices in favour of compromise on this issue. 
The Government, also, shows a tendency to press the Christians 
to accept its declaration that the ancient ceremonies are not 
religious. 

Some time ago the Governor of Nagasaki Ken called on 
the Roman Catholic Bishop and insisted that they should cease 
forbidding Catholics to worship at the village shrines. When 
the Bishop pointed out that the Roman Catholic Church would 
have to decide such questions in accordance with its own views 
as to what constitutes religion and could not accept the govern¬ 
ment statement as conclusive, the Governor replied that by so 
doing they place themselves in opposition to the authorities. 
This comes as near to beiug a threat of expulsion from the 
empire as anything we have had in recent years. 

For myself, I am not without great apprehension that the 
Protestants will to some considerable extent consent to a com¬ 
promise, with the result of producing in this country a bastard 
Christianity, in which a profession of Christian faith will be 
considered quite consistent with continued connection with the 
ancient heathen systems and idolatrous rites. 

A missionary naturally hesitates to be confident when 
Japanese Christians differ among themselves as to the character 
and significance of certain ceremonies. This experience will 
help me to take a strong ground ou these matters, for I know 
now that a certain line of uncompromising argument will 
appeal to a Japanese of intelligence who desires to do what is 
right. This man was fully won over, and took a stand that 
would, he was sure, be very much against his own worldly 
interests. This episode will serve also as a precedent and will 
very much strengthen our Japauese friends In the churches in 
this neighbourhood. 
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Rev. William Nesbitt Brewster, D.D. 

‘ SANG HAH LENG (Translated) 


- 1 RV. W. N. Brewster, D.D., was transferred from Malaysia to 

the Foochow Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and appointed to Hinghwa in 1890. His Chinese name was 
ftff ® ±, but in the first minutes it was printed M "fj dt 
(Strong Worker). We at that time considered it an error in 
printing but now the man and his work have revealed that it was 
prophecy. To me he was the strongest American missionary to 
the Chinese that I have conie in contact with either personally or 
through the written page. 

When Dr. Brewster arrived there was only one district in the 
Hiughwa-speaking territory. He was appointed missionary-in¬ 
charge of it as well as of the Yungchun District in the Amoy- 
speaking dialect. In the Hinghwa District there were, at that time, 
twelve circuits, one primary school, two schools for women, a total 
of 44 preachers, teachers, and Bible-women and a Christian com¬ 
munity of 1,034. Chinese contributions to the work amounted 
to $627. 

Two circuits were added the first year and every year an 
increase followed. In the last report which he made to the 
Hinghwa Conference there were six districts, 66 circuits with 
preachers, teachers, and Bible-women totalling 490. The total 
Christian community was about 30,000. Students in our various 
schools numbered 3,308. The contributions for that year (1915) 
amounted to $40,800. 

Among other important things iu our Hinghwa Conference 
which Mr. Brewster established, was the Hinghwa Mission Press, 
for the purpose of printing the Bible and other literature in 
Romanized. In 1897, the Revivalist was begun as a monthly paper. 
It is now published as a weekly paper in Romauized. It has had a 
large place in aiding the work of earnest evangelism and the 
making of a more intelligent Christian community. 


NoT«: Dr. Brewster’s greatest influence was upon his native co-workers. 
This, as it should be, was his earnest endeavor. The test of a missionary’* 
life-work is the impression he makes upon those whom he serves. Thi9 
article is a translation of an appreciation by Rev. Sang Hah beng, who was 
intimately associated with him during his entire term of service in Hinghwa. 
It is a splendid expression of the attitude of the Hinghwa church and people 
towards this leader. It is of great interest in showing how he gripped the 
Chinese and drew them after him. His missionary associates feel that it 
expresses their own appreciation as well as that of the native brethren. 
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The Home Missionary Society was organized in 1895. All 
recognize this as the greatest event in our history towards develop¬ 
ing a self-supporting church, thus placing us at the head of China 
Methodism in this respect. The nucleus of this movement came 
from the prayers and consecration of a small band of the native 
workers who wanted to show their missionaries their devotion to 
the work at the time of stress when they were ordered to Foochow 
by the American Consul following upon the massacre at Hua Sang 
of a band of English missionaries during the summer of 1895. 
An offering was made and sent to Mr. Brewster. He was greatly 
moved and said that this sacred money must be made the keystone 
of a great institution in building up the Kingdom. His prayer and 
statesmanship thereupon brought the Home Missionary Society 
into existence with $310 as its first year’s funds. It bad grown so 
that at the end of twenty years he could report the yearly receipts 
to the amount of $6,770 with a corresponding increase in pastoral 
support of $13.445- 

In 1896 the Hinghwa Mission Conference was organized with 
Mr. Brewster as superintendent, which appointment he held, with 
the exception of one year (1904) when he was on furlough, until 
November, 1904, when the Annual Confereuce was organized. Since 
then he has been missionary-in-charge of the four Hinghwa- 
speaking districts. This is a short survey of the work during the 
26 years in which he labored here. 

In [908 he was our delegate to the Geueral Conference and 
also in 1916. He went to America in March. After the General 
Conference he was starting back to us but was taken sick in 
Chicago. After a brief illness, on November 22ud God summoned 
Him to the Heavenly mansion. 

Eet me note a few of the things in which Mr. Brewster seemed 
to us Chinese preachers and people to excel: 

First, efforts to develop a Bible-reading church. He carefully 
looked into the question and decided that the Romanized was the 
only hope of ever attaining this end. After preparing literature he 
did not spare the minutest details in teaching the people to read. 
He conducted quarterly examinations, rewarding with large Bible 
pictures those who did well. Many were inspired and many 
homes were brightened by these pictures. Those who learned to 
read Romanized became our most earnest Christians. The entire 
Bible was translated into Romanized by Dr. Brewster and later in 
1912 it was revised and a new edition printed. 

Secondly, efforts to develop an efficient official membership. 
Early iu his work he began holding institutes for class-leaders and 
other official members. They were taught to read the Romanized 
colloquial, instructed in fundamental doctrines and their official 
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duties together with methods of work. Often at the close of the 
institute he would say, “Your board-bills have all been paid." 
All understood that he himself had been their host. This kindness 
and consideration won the gratitude and appreciation of all, and 
each went home feeling that he must do his best for the Kingdom. 

Thirdly, in efforts to develop broader knowledge among the 
people. Mr. Brewster saw us as a people shut in and self-centered. 
When he came only a few of the preachers read the Fukien 
Christian Advocate. He offered premiums to those who would get 
the most subscriptions. Much competition was induced and a 
great increase in the subscriptions to the Advocate resulted. He 
also obtained dub subscriptions to other papers. Thus by bringing 
the people into contact with others and the outside world they 
became more enlightened. Not only were the preachers benefited 
but our whole literati community life was helped. His work 
touched all parts of the community. 

Fourthly, in training preachers. He aimed at efficiency and 
broad culture. Not only did he open a Biblical school in which to 
train preachers but be gave those out in the work the benefit of 
his inspiration and plans. He knew that their salaries were not 
sufficient for books and papers after food and clothing had been 
attended to. But if they did not read and went empty to their 
pulpits the people could not be fed. Thus a weakened church and 
an ineffective pastorate would result, threatening the very life of 
the church. He organized the Itinerants’ Club. A full reading 
course was laid out and books furnished at half price, he himself 
paying the rest. In addition expensive reference books were kept 
accessible to all. As a result we think that our ministry is not 
behind that of metropolitan centers. 

Fifthly, in efforts to help the wives of the pastors. A society 
was organized for their self-improvement. They followed a course 
of study with examinations. The writer’s wife is an example of 
the results of this work. She was an uneducated non-Christian 
girl and was making no effort to learn. This society gave her a 
start and soon she was proudly taking her examinations along 
with the rest of them. The attitude that both Mr. and Mrs. 
Brewster took towards every class of people with whom they catue 
in contact was, “ How can we help?" They always found the 
most efficient way of helping, which is to stimulate people to help 
themselves. Growth upward they saw was more important than 
lifting up, so they stimulated growth. 

There occur to the writer five outstanding characteristics in 
Dr. Brewster as a leader: 

First, earnest enthusiasm. He worked unceasingly. Not 
only did he work during the cool months but during the hot 
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summer months he did not rest. He did not seek rest at the 
summer resorts but had a little place on the hill four miles from 
Hinghwa city. At night he went up the hill to his family, during 
the day he came down to his office in the city to meet preachers 
and people in the interests of the work of the Kingdom. On 
Saturdays he would go out to some village for quarterly meeting. 
On Sundays he preached sermons which would have been heard 
with delight by any people in any land and yet were not beyond 
his hearers. He also preached to the non-Christians constantly. 
His unwearied earnestness was an example to all of us preachers. 
We felt that we had the best missionary leader and were thus 
inspired to the highest endeavor. 

Secondly, his love. He was glad to be in touch with the 
Chinese people. When Mr. and Mrs. Brewster first came to 
Hinghwa their bouse was a great novelty to the people. Old and 
young, rich and poor alike wanted to see. They came in crowds. 
The door was opened wide and all visitors made welcome whether 
it was a single person or a large group. Of course little things 
were lost and flowers picked. Some would have scolded but these 
annoyances did not seem to move our courteous host. He treated 
all with a fine, loving spirit. Some advised him to put up a notice 
refusing strange visitors. But the reply was, “X came thousands 
of miles to preach the Gospel and my aim is to get near the Chinese 
people. Now if, when thej r come to me, I turn away for quiet and 
rest, and my own heart and love of ease shuts them out how can 
I preach to them and win them ? God has given me this point of 
contact at the very beginning of my ministry here. I want to use 
every opportunity for Christ. If I should close my door to the 
people whom I came to serve, better that I had never come.” 
This won the people in an unusual way. No wonder the name of 
“ Bo” became known in every place. His going is felt in a much 
wider circle than that of the church. 

Thirdly, his giving. Mr. Brewster was ever an example to 
the pTeachers and the people in giving money to the support of the 
church. Jesus said, “The good shepherd goes before his sheep.” 
We know that the good shepherd not only led by his voice but 
that he ever walked before. The fact that Hinghwa holds first 
rank in self-support in China Methodism is due to the people 
following his example in giving. The giving of one-tenth and 
other offerings besides was his custom and the preachers out of 
their meager salaries followed him. 

Fourthly, his relation to his Chinese co-workers. He knew 
the preachers intimately and as friends. He was always planning 
to make the salary adequate to the need and when there were no 
available funds he mourned this limitation. He went into the 
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homes of the preachers and saw that because of low, dark houses 
they and their children died of plague and other infectious diseases. 
Therefore he said that we must build two-story houses for these 
workers. He had the welfare of every preacher and his tamily on 
his heart. 

When he had a plan for the extension of the Kingdom he 
would first talk it over with the Chinese leaders before attempting 
to carry it out. The preachers felt that in everything they 
were co-workers and brothers beloved. So they gladly gave them¬ 
selves to the service expected of them. Talk of independent 
churches has not appealed to the preachers in Hiugbwa for we have 
such brotherly relations with our missionaries that we feel this is 
indeed our church and our work. 

Fifthly, his interest in the industrial conditions of the people. 
Mr. Brewster went through the country with eyes and heart open 
to the poverty and misery of the people. He was ever planning 
how their conditions could be improved. He often engaged in 
such enterprises as introducing rice mills, cane crushers, flour 
mills, weaving, dyeing, and other industrial work. One of his last 
acts was the projecting of plans for industrial and vocational 
education. Always it was his love of the people, an understanding 
of their conditions, and a desire to alleviate the burden of poverty 
that prompted him. Always he planned for others, never for 
himself. He was never in any business except revealing Jesus and 
the fulness of his redemption. 

Our beloved leader has gone on before us. Rarely do we meet 
his equal. When the cablegram brought us the sad news we 
repaired to the church where we had often sat under his earnest 
instruction and there in the presence of God we wept and sought 
consolation on bended knee. 

A great memorial service was held in the Hinghwa city 
church. The walls of the church were covered with scrolls and 
banners honoring his life and work. Officials, literati , and all 
classes within and without the church united in their tributes. 
The sorrow' was widespread and genuine. 

Dr. Brewster’s life-work motto was, “ I determined to know 
nothing among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” By his 
life he revealed Jesus Christ to us. Our leader is gone to higher 
service and w r e follow in his footsteps to establish the Kingdom iu 
Hinghwa. 
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Mrs. L. M. Englund 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission of North America has 
sustained a severe loss in the Home-calling of Mrs. Lina M. 
Englund, wife of Rev. Wm. Englund, of Lantien, Shensi, on 
January 9th, 1917, at Shanghai. Mrs. Englund had been frail for 
some months, and her sufferings were borne with great patience 
and resignation. She died happy in her Savior Whom she loved 
and adored above everything else on this earth. Her task was 
finished, her course was ended, and she had accomplished a work 
of extraordinary usefulness, and had left to others the memory of 
her beautiful character, the memory of a life filled with the Spirit, 
and exhibiting what the grace of God can do in one fully sur¬ 
rendered to the Lord Jesus. 

Mrs. Englund, as Miss Lina M. Hedmau, was born in Sweden 
about 53 years ago, and at an early age gave her heart to Jesus. 
After some consideration as to her working for her Savior she 
began a two years’ course of study in Stockholm, with a view to 
Home Mission work, but received her call to the foreign field. 
Here she also met with the Rev. F. Franson, the Founder of the 
S. A. M. of N. A., who advised her to proceed to the United States. 
There for over a year she engaged in revival work, great blessing 
attending her ministry. In 1894 she came to China, and proceeded 
to Shensi, where, subsequently, she was instrumental tu opening a 
place which is now an out-station of Lantien. During the Boxer 
outbreak she had a uarrow escape in getting away from the city. 

She was much in demand for meetings when on her first 
furlough, both in Sweden and the U. S. A., as she was a very 
gifted speaker. On one occasion in her native laud, in a State 
Church, she conducted a Mission, when hundreds of people were 
converted. O11 her uext furlough, Mrs. Englund, with her husband, 
eugaged in extensive evangelistic work alike in America and Sweden, 
when her ministry was again greatly blessed of God. The writer 
well remembers, when on her last furlough, together with Mr. 
Englund, a two weeks’ campaign in his home church in New Jersey 
was held, and as a result many souls were saved, Christians edified, 
and a deeper interest for foreign missions was inculcated. Mrs. 
Englund, whether in America, China, or Sweden, or wherever she 
went, earnestly sought to win souls for Christ, and her efforts were 
signally owned of God. At our annual Conferences here on the 
field her messages were Spirit-filled and powerful. One who knew 
her for many years just wrote, “ Personally it was very interesting 
to be in her company, because she was a great help, spiritually and 
every way. You could not help feeling yourself drawn to her. 
She was richly gifted and gave herself out to the utmost for her 
Lord and Master.” 
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In her removal the work in China has sustained a sad loss, 
which will be deeply mourned by the women in the Lantien district, 
to many of whom she endeared herself, and by whom she will be 
greatly missed. The elder of the Lantien Church, a powerful and 
spiritual man, was one of her first converts, and he cried like a 
child at the Memorial Service in Lantien, Every beggar in that 
district seemed to know her, as she had helped so many of them 
spiritually and medically. It was not an unusual sight to see Mrs. 
Englund on the roadside administering help to the helpless. Her 
works do follow her. She is with Jesus, with Whom to be is 
perfect bliss. “I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith : Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them 
also that love his appearing.” 2 Timothy 4:7, 8. 

H. S. 


—-♦-- 

Dr. Isabel Mitchell 

All Manchuria was deeply moved when it became known that 
Dr. Isabel Mitchell had succumbed to that dread disease diphtheria. 
She had been apparently in the best of health, and was iu the 
midst of a busy doctor’s life, when suddenly after one week’s sharp 
illness she passed into the presence of the King. 

Dr. Mitchell came to Manchuria in the autumn of 1905, and 
was appointed to work in Fakumen. No doctor had been there 
previously, so that she had the arduous task of beginning and 
building up an extensive practice, and to this she gave herself with 
all the enthusiasm and love of her consecrated young life. Before 
going home on her first furlough in 1910, she had the joy of seeing 
a well-planned women’s hospital opened and in full working order. 
Her strenuous years of work had somewhat overtaxed her strength, 
and two years were spent at home in regaining health. She 
returned to China in the winter of 1912, and was appointed to 
Chiuchowfu, where she lived for nine months attending to the 
medical work which was much less exhausting than that of Faku* 
men. But her heart was in her first Manchurian home, and it was 
with great joy she returned to Fakumen iu the autumn of 1913, 
restored to health, and eager for its work. 

As the years went by she seemed to grow in every way. Her 
interests were deep and wide and she abounded in medical aud 
evangelistic activities. The Primary Sabbath School was her special 
care, and its weekly training class for the teachers was conducted 
by her, and to all of them she communicated her own joy aud 
brightness. At the Memorial Service held in the church the wee 
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tots sang the last hymn she had taught them, " Around the Throne 
of God In Heaven,” while she herself had already tasted “ Glory.” 
Another branch of medical work she successfully began in a 
country station, with one of her old dispensers, now married, in 
charge. This station she visited regularly, thus greatly increasing 
its efficiency. 

Her hospital and dispensary in Fakumen were carried on 
with conspicuous skill and success, and while they made vast 
demands upon the strength and faith and love of their devoted 
doctor, she always responded with all her rich talents of head and 
heart. 

To ail those left behind the sense of loss is overwhelming, and 
our hearts cry out, “ Why should she go. . . . with her strength 
and courage and hope and cheery smile which made everybody 
love her at sight? ” 

But in our deepest times of sorrow God’s voice whispers '' Be 
still, and know that I am God.” “ What I do thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 

We laid her to rest in a quiet aud beautiful valley in Kirin on 
the 28th March, not far from the grave of another devoted young 
doctor called Home in life’s prime, Dr. Arthur Peill of Tsaug- 
chow. 

” Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.” 

1 ‘ Lo, these are they who for pure love of Christ 
Stripped off the trammels of soft silken ease, 

Beggaring themselves betimes to be sufficed 
Throughout Heaven’s one eternal day of peace.” 

S. B. Keers. 


J. H. Moulton 

I should like to pay a tribute to one who was the foremost 
scholar of British Methodism and one of the foremost scholars of 
the world—James Hope Moulton, who was on board a vessel on 
his way from India to England when it was torpedoed on Wednes¬ 
day, April 4th, and who succumbed to exposure in the boat on 
Saturday, April nth. 

Dr. Moulton was an able son of an able father ; he was also the 
father of a son who gave promise of great distinction, but who was 
killed on the battlefield last year. The old Dr. W. F. Moulton 
was a Reviser, who, though he had the true modesty of all really 
great scholars, felt able to answer the question as to whether he 
would prefer to be on the Old Testament or the New Testament 
Company, by saying that he had no choice and believed his 
scholarship in Hebrew and in Greek to be on a par. Yet his 
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scholarship in Greek was such that on all grammatical questions 
he was acknowledged by the whole company to be one of the three 
or four experts in grammar. His edition of Winer has served all 
British scholars since its publication in 1870. Dr. W. J. Moulton’s 
two brothers, who survive him, are Dr. Richard Moulton, Professor 
of Literature in Chicago University, whose literary studies in the 
Bible and in Shakespeare are so valued by all who know them, and 
Lord Justice Moulton, who before his elevation to the British 
Bench was the most distinguished lawyer in all matters requiring 
knowledge of chemistry, electricity, and engineering, in regard to 
patents. 

J. H. Moulton was one of the earliest Leysian boys, the 
distinguished school having beeu founded by his father in the 
seventies. He passed from the school to Cambridge, where (thanks 
to the abolition of theological tests in 1871) he was enabled to be 
the first Methodist minister after Wesley to become a Fellow of his 
College (King’s). After spending some years as tutor at the Leys, 
Dr. J. H. Moulton was appointed to the Methodist Theological 
Institution at Didsbury, Manchester, where he continued to be 
tutor in New Testament Language and Literature. Manchester 
University took the opportunity of bis residence in the city, to 
make him its Greenwood Professor of Hellenistic Greek and Indo- 
Europeau Philology. In 1906, although well known for his frequent 
contributions to theological and philological magazines, he was 
openly awarded rank with the foremost by all British scholars on 
the publication of Vol. I of A Grammar of New Testament Greek. 
Alas, Vol. I is all that we shall have from his pen. That the work 
was immediately translated Into German, and that Berlin University 
honoured itself aud the author by a divinity degree is proof that 
Dr, Moulton’s fame was not confined to his native land. 

On the last page of Hasting's Bible Dictionary (Vol. IV) Dr. 
J. H. Moulton’s signature appears beneath an article on Zoroastrian¬ 
ism. That was a subject in which Dr. Moulton was an acknowl¬ 
edged expert. It is not too much to say that the additional gains 
of his last two years of life had made him far and away the first 
scholar of our day in matters Zoroastrian. 

Owing to the war, some of our theological colleges had to close 
in 1915 (all the English Methodist colleges are closed to-day). Dr. 
Moulton took advantage of this circumstance to accept a request 
from the Y. M. C. A. to undertake a special mission to the Parsees 
in India. From his landing in Bombay in the late months of 1915, 
to his leaving Ceylon this last March, he received an unparalleled 
welcome from the Parsees. He was already well known to their 
best scholars by his Hibbert Lecture (“ Early Religious Poetry of 
Persia,” 1911). They realized how brilliantly he had studied their 
literature and they gave themselves up to let him see their rites, 
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investigate their life and, by no means the least, to receive from 
him messages concerning his Master with less prejudice than they 
had ever before listeued to a missionary. The readers of the 
Methodist Recorder have been delighted with letter after letter 
from Dr. Moulton, written during his tour in India. It was my 
privilege while recently at home to enjoy still fuller and more 
detailed circular letters supplied to his closer circle of relatives and 
friends. For twelve months he was my sou’s tutor at Didsbury. 
Knowing that we were desirous of making Didsbury our temporary 
borne on furlough, Dr. Moultou wished us to use his house as ours. 
The removal of the Richmond staff and students to Didsbury 
prevented that, though my own old friend and tutor, Dr, Geden, 
who occupied Dr. Moulton’s house, made me an ever-welcome guest 
with the free run of Dr. Moulton’s splendid library. 

Few lives that could have been taken from our midst could 
have been more tantalisingly broken short than was Dr. Moulton’s. 
The war must have been the cause of the cutting off of tens of 
thousands of promising young men, like Dr. Moulton’s own son, 
who had had no opportunity to give the world any foretaste of 
their promise. But Dr. Moulton had given us not only Vol. I, the 
Prolegomena of his grammar; in colleagueship with Dr. Milligan 
(whose father, by the way, in colleagueship with Dr. Moulton’s 
father, wrote the finest commentary on St. John’s Gospel that I 
have on my shelves) he gave us the first two slender parts of what 
bids fair to be our best N. T. Lexicon ; and, finally, there is lost to 
us the results of the mission to the Parsees. We bow and admit 
“ As for God—His way is perfect.” 


G. G. Warren. 



China, an Interpretation, by Bishop J. W. Bashford, M. E. M. The 
Abingdon Press , New York. $2.50 gold. 

The arrival of the second edition of Bishop Bashford’s magnum 
opus is a pleasing proof that this valuable work is securing the 
attention which it deserves. It also affords us a welcome oppor¬ 
tunity to commend this masterly volume to any who have not yet 
hailed its advent. “ If any man seeketh the office of a bishop he 
desireth a good work” and if a bishop seeketh the office of an 
author he desireth a good work—perhaps even a better! With 
most bishops the crook is mightier than the pen, but wheu a bishop 
can also wield a pen why should he not be ambidextrous and sway 
us both by pen aud crook ? 

“China, an Interpretation,” is the ambitious title of an ambi¬ 
tious book by an ambitious man. Sanctified ambition! “Fling 
away ambition” lias no relevancy here, rather “let thy ambition 
fliug.” The author’s fling covers not only China and the Orient, 
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but the whole of the Pacific Basin ! He studies large maps and 
thinks In continents. He interprets the present in the light of the 
past and of the future ! His aim is twofold—to interpret China to 
the Occidental and to reveal China to herself. “ Who is sufficient 
for these things?” We admire the audacity of the attempt and 
congratulate the author on the measure of his success. 

What is the secret of his skill? The author is a living illustra¬ 
tion of Bacon’s dictum “ Reading maketh a full man ; conference a 
ready man; and writing an exact man.” This book is nothing if 
not full, ready, and exact. Moreover, it is as interesting as fiction, 
and far more instructive and profitable. The volume is massive, 
both in its format and in its information. The formidable array 
of bibliography which follows each of the nineteen chapters is 
superfluous evidence that the author has read deeply, as well as 
travelled widely, and pondered fully, over all the great problems 
which he seeks to illuminate. 

The book is solid, yet by no meaus heavy ; solid, too, rather than 
gaseous ! Here is no vain striving after an epigram or purple 
patch, no sounding brass or clanging cymbal, no gush or rapture 
over “the dear Chinese”! This is a man’s book for men, a 
student’s book for students, a missionary’s book for missionaries. 
In large measure it is “all things to all men”—an Oriental vadc 
mecum. We have studied it critically and exhaustively and the 
more closely it is examined the more gratifying is the result. 

We need point out only a few spots. There is great lack of 
uniformity in the writing of Chinese names, which is somewhat 
irritating, and could so easily be rectified by one conversant with 
the language. Names of persons and places are thrown in without 
much regard for their forms in other places. Kuantung is Man¬ 
churia not Canton, Suchowfu should be Hstichowfu, and Kuang Su 
should be Kuang Hsii. Page 428 in particular needs careful revision, 
for the medley of names is unfortunate. Page 235 should also be 
amended and some new form be adopted for the strange rendering 
of the five virtues, which the Bishop gives as “Jin, E, It, Che, 
Sin.” Yii Hsien did not massacre missionaries in Paotiugfu, but at 
Taiyuanfu. Further, is it courteous to give the names of high- 
placed Chinese without even the common prefix or suffix? To call 
a man bluntly Yuan Shik-kai, or Id Yuan Hung, or Tung-chi 
(varied into TTtng Chi) without even the simple addition of M’r 
seems to lack something. A General is thrown in here and there, 
but that is all. Is the Bishop fair to Great Britain on page 365? 
His further comment on page 370, re monarchical governments, 
is hardly justifiable, and perhaps unnecessary. We do not quarrel 
with the Bishop’s claims to disinterestedness on the part of the 
U. S. A., or of the pre-eminence of American activities in China, but 
it is not quite like the fair-minded Bishop to skimp over all others, 
even claiming for America so much of the honor of suppressing the 
opium traffic, "which morally does not reflect credit upon Great 
Britain.” The return of the Boxer indemnity by the U. S. A. 
needs fuller treatment, to place it in its true perspective, especially 
as it is called "unclaimed indemnity”: why "unclaimed” after 
lodging claims? It is to the lasting honor of America that she so 
wisely and generously returned this " unclaimed indemnity,” but 
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there is need of fuller information as to why others did not do so, 
if they, too, had “unclaimed indemnity.” 

Nor do we grumble much because “China and the United 
States” have 26 pages, and “China and Japan” 38 pages, but 
surely “China and the World” demand more than the space 
allotted to them. 

In regard to Nestorianism the author has now the advantage 
of seeing Prof. Saeki’s “The Nestorian Monument in China” 
(S. P. C. K. 1916) and wiil find it full of interest and elucidation. 
Is the writer not somewhat unguarded in stating “only a single 
tablet .... furnishes the evidence that such a religion ever entered 
the Empire?” Material evidence must be meant ; historical evi¬ 
dence is abundant. Would it not be well also in future editions to 
give more prominence to Buddhism, especially in view of its 
attempted renaissance through Japanese influence? 

Bishop Bashford is an eager student of “things Chinese”— 
ever observant and absorbent. He has had unrivalled opportunities 
for investigation. Moreover he has secured his acquisitions in 
knowledge by the singular method of keeping notes and records ! 

We expect orthodoxy in a bishop (but his definition of con¬ 
version—shades of John Wesley !) and his treatment of China 
follows the natural lines which have been traced in all the standard 
works on the Celestial Empire. Nevertheless “ the oldest inhabi¬ 
tant” will enjoy the clear-drawn sketches of China in industry, 
commerce, and education ; in law, and literature, in religion, in 
philosophy, and in history. Entertaining and authoritative as 
these chapters are, more valuable are the later chapters which 
discuss such topics as the downfall of the Mancbus, the ideals of 
the Republic, China and Japan, China and the U. S. A., China and 
the World. 

These masterly pages are comprehensive and concise, sugges¬ 
tive, practical, and important. The author’s outlook and sympathies 
are as wide as humanity, hence his treatment of the yellow 
problem, Japanese aggression, and international politics, displays 
the balance and sanity of the Christian philosopher and the “large 
conclusions ” of the true historian. 

This second edition, though so soon following the first, has a 
valuable addition in a careful critique of the life and work of Yuan 
Shih Kai. The kindly writer remembered the injunction “of the 
dead speak nothing but good.” 

May one suggest a popular edition of this valuable work ? 
The fourteen appendices might be omitted and some other com¬ 
pression effected. The portrait of the author has been confined to 
the outside wrapper of the book. Why not make it the frontispiece 
and let it replace “ the Tomb of Confucius” if only on the ground 
that a living dog is better than a dead lion! 


The Educational Directory of China, 1917. Edward Evans and Sons, 
Ltd , Shanghai, Agents. $j nett.—Fourth annual issue. 

We welcome most warmly this excellent book. It is a mine of 
information on all matters connected with educational enterprises in 
China, and covers not only missionary but non-missionary iustitu- 
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tions, and their staffs, with details as to fees. It has a directory 
of university professors and lecturers, teachers in schools where 
English is taught, and of others connected with western education. 
We have, also, a list of all educational institutions engaged in every 
kind of instruction, and covering all denominations, as well as 
secular ones. There is a review of the year by expert writers, and 
articles of special interest on government teaching and institutes, 
games and athletics, conferences of educational associations, school 
apparatus, and many other items which cannot fail to be informing. 
There are a number of useful statistics, and details of the various 
missionary unions engaged in educational work. A number of good 
illustrations add interest to the volume. We commend the book 
most heartily to all who wish to understand the varied activities 
along this special line of effort, and as an invaluable book of 
reference for all who desire to understand how multifarious and 
widespread the various educational activities have grown. The 
author has done his work with painstaking care, and deserves full 
credit for this effort to enlighten and interest. The North China 
Daily News are the printers, a sufficient guarantee of the mechanical 
product. 


The Legend or Latcctow. By Annie B. Gay Gaston, Laickow , Shan¬ 
tung, Illustrated by Mr. Liu, artist of Laickow . Edward Evans and 

Sons, Ltd, Shanghai. $1.20. Postpaid , 

This is an attempt to interpret the love of God and of 
“American” Christianity through hospital service in Shantung, 
The Legend was told the author by local residents, and is intended 
to illustrate the giving of Christ’s life a ransom for His people. 
The legend was first written in prose but the author was persuaded 
to put it into metrical form. We would have preferred to see it in 
prose. The story is certainly very interesting, and brings to 
prominence the traditions that exist of self-sacrifice all too rare in 
this country. The romanized form of some words is puzzling, and 
we wonder who was “Dru-yieh” or a “yah-ye,” and “ Daw-seh- 
goo.” And what is “kahtow”? Is it “ k‘o t'ou”? There are 
some very pretty and smooth verses, but the rhyme is somewhat 
limp in many places, and the metres are irregular occasionally. 
The illustrations are very beautifully done, and add greatly to the 
value of the book. Oil the whole a book which will enlighten 
those interested in old Chinese legends, and the purpose of the 
publication deserves support. 


Tanka, Or Short Poems, by S. H. Wainwright, C. L, S. t Tokyo, 

Dr. Wainwright has adopted the Japanese habit of producing 
“ tanka n or short poems, all of one verse. He covers a fairly wide 
field. We are sorry that the versatile Doctor has not given us a 
larger work. Several of these short pieces are gems. Take “ The 
Cult of the Passing Moment,” which runs 

Life’s moments outnumber the stars, 

And each is a soil for good seed, 

From which can be grown rarest flowers 
Whose beauty on earth shall not fade, 
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All are uplifting and true to nature, and breathe the spirit of a 
soul which commuues with God through nature. Excellent. Let 
us have a more ambitious volume soon, please. 


Messrs, Macmillan and Co ., send us three volumes. “ The Foundation and 
Growth of the British Empire,” by J. A. Williamson: Selections 
jrom Sir Thomas Malory’s 14 Lk Mortk d’Arthur,” and “ Njal and 
Gunnar, a Tale of Old Iceland ” by H. Maljm. 

We have uo space to deal with them here, but we can, and do, 
most heartily commend them to our readers, not alone for their 
intrinsic interest, but for the careful editorial work contained in 
the last two and the freshness of the first. These three would 
provide excellent prize books, or would be welcomed in reading 
circles in schools and colleges. 


From the Associated Press of China we have received '‘The Life ofChrist” 
in simple English by S. E. Hening. 

The product of a careful study of many authors, written in 
very clear language, and covering practically all events connected 
wiili the Life of Christ, with Scriptural quotations, and questions. 
The outline of dates and events is very helpful. Beyond peradven- 
ture a good book, which should be in the hands of young Chinese 
who know English and who are studying the Bible. The Press 
also sends us a Chinese translation of “Efficiency and Life” by 
E. E. Puriton, price iB cents, postage paid. This is a compilation 
of seven articles, dealing with efficiency in various walks and 
aspects of life. The name of the translator, Mr. Fan, is sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the style and the perspicuity of the 
treatment. We have read parts with our writer, and have been 
greatly impressed by the sanity and couvictions of the author, as 
well as by the suitability of the book for general use. It cannot 
fail to do much good. 


Holiness. Ten Studies in the Teaching of Scripture . By Rev. G. A. 
Clayton and Mr. Li Shi-an. In easy Wenli , 43 pages , Special price 
2 cents. The Religious Tract Society of Norik and Central China , 
Hankow and Tientsin . 

This booklet is the result of some special study on the subject, 
and a careful reading of it, looking up the numerous Scripture 
references, will be a great benefit to Christians everywhere. The 
chapters are 011 such topics as Teaching of the Pentateuch on 
Holiness, Teaching of the New Testament 011 Holiness, Teaching 
of the rest of the Old Testament on Holiness, Sanctification, Cause, 
Time, Fruits of Holiness. We notice that the Contractions for the 
books of the Bible are not those used in Dr. Fenu’s Concordance 
and in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. We would have liked to see a 
distinction of justification, perfection, and sanctification drawn out 
more clearly, and also some explanation of various views held on 
the subject by the Christian churches. 

We congratulate Mr. Clayton for this successful entry on 
literary work. 

D. 
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“Davis, Soldier Missionary,” by J. Merle Davis, M.A., B.D., Secretary 
of the International Committee of Young Men's Christian Associations, 
Tokyo Japan, Published by the Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 

The sub-title of this volume reads, "A Biography of Rev. 
Jerome D. Davis, D.D., IJeut.-Colonel of Volunteers and for 
Thirty-nine Years a Missionary of the American Board of Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions in Japan.’' 

Dr. Davis was one of the pioneers in the Japan Mission of his 
Board. His soldierly qualities found great field for expression, at 
first in overcoming the opposition with which mission work was 
faced in the Japan of the seventies, and later in fighting for the 
fundamentals of the Christian faith which to many seemed to be 
threatened in the Japan of the nineties. His temper was thoroughly 
evangelistic, though for many years his labors were as a teacher. 
He won the love and respect of the Japanese in a degree perhaps 
unique in his generation of missionaries, and this largely through 
thorough identification of himself with the people whom he would 
help. It is well that we are having prepared for us in these days 
the life-stories of missionaries who put themselves in harmony with 
the peoples of their adoption. That was the secret of Mary 
Slessor’s wonderful influence, and it was the key to the success of 
this militant missionary to Japan. 

What a labor of love Mr. Merle Davis must have found the 
preparation of bis father’s biography! And how splendidly has he 
performed his labor ! From a literary point of view this will take 
rank as one of the most notable missionary biographies of recent 
years. Even in these days when w r e are jaded with war reports, 
Chapter V of this book, "The Battle of Shiloh,” brings a thrill. 
Nor are the chapters dealing with the Doshisha controversy less 
thrilling. Mr. Davis entered the Union Army as, to use a phrase 
of which the veterans of the Civil War are fond, ‘‘a high private 
in the rear rank.” He came out of the war at the head of a 
regiment and idolized by the soldiers to whom lie was both comrade 
and leader. His promotion as a soldier in the missionary' service of 
his Great Captain was as pronounced if not as rapid, The whole 
makes a fascinating story. 

A few minor mistakes have crept in. On pages irg and 236 
"prescribed” is written where "proscribed” is evidently the 
proper word. On page 239 a date is given " 1886” when " 1896” 
is obviously intended. And on pages 344 and 346 "Edinburgh,” 
not "Edinburg,” is the proper way to write the name of the city 
where the World Missionary Conference of 1910 assembled. 

P. L. C, 


Paul TnS Dauntless. The Course of a Great Adventure. By Basil 
Matthews, M.A. Illustrated in colours and black and white by Ernest 
Prater, London, S. W., Partridge & Co. Lt. 10/6. 

In this book Mr. Basil Matthews, the author of Livingstone 
the Path-finder and other inspiring records of great Christian 
heroes, tells with the exact scholarship of the historian, the fine 
touch of the artist, and the sympathetic insight and passion of the 
"Happy Warrior of Christ,” the story of the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles. 
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Written especially for young' people it is a book for all to read, 
whether old or young. It throbs with living interest. Mr. 
Matthews is a born story-teller. The “Master Hand** is seen 
even in the titles of the various sections and chapters ol the book r 

The Prologue—The Path of the Storks. 

Book i. In Training. 2. The Forward Tread. 3. Storm and 
Stress. 4. Finishing the Course. 

We see the fiery young zealot won by the Christ to whole¬ 
hearted and passionate allegiance. “I bear branded on tny body 
the owner’s stamp of Jesus.” “Jesus became Paul’s own living hero, 
strong and resolute, who alone could lead into the full stature of 
mauhood.” As the author puts it “Paul’s banner had one phrase 
upon it ‘ Freedom in Christ.’ ” “He alone never wavered by a hair’s- 
breadth from declaring that Jesus Christ came into the world not to 
save Jews alone, but all men, whatever their colour or race or country 
or nation, rich and poor, men aud women, and that in Him men 
were free from the ancient bondage of the Law of Moses.” The 
author gives us his Hero as the Great Missionary with the visiou 
ever before his eyes of the great Roman World and even the wider 
world of humanity to be won to Christ. 

Through perils and sufferings undismayed, by heavy burdens 
uncrushed, ever ‘ 1 marching breast-forward” towards the goal set 
before him in his Christ-appointed mission. 

This inspiring book should be put into Chinese, for it Is 
spiritual heroes and leaders such as Paul that China needs to-day. 
Every missionary too should light his torch afresh by the readiug 
of this record of the Life of Paul the Dauntless. 

E. B. 


Books in Preparation. 

The Devotional Commentary. R. T. S. 

Genesis and Acts By Rev. W. Griffith Thomas, D.D.—Translator, Rev. 
J. Vale. 

Mark by Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D.—Translator, Rev. I. Mason. 
Thessalonians by Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A.—Translator, Rev. J. Darrocb. 
The Universal Bible Dictionary, R. T. S.—Translator, Rev. G. A. Clayton 
(We nli). 

Third Series (12 Tracts) of the “Direct Gospel Talks” series by Rev. 
J. Vale. 

Seven Booklets, W. S. M. U. Series, specially prepared for officers and 
soldiers on active service: — 

The Greatest of all Mistakes. 

Undoubtedly be is coining again. 

The Supreme Moment of a Life-time, 

The Inevitable Separation. 

Is real Peace possible? 

Does be really hear ? 

Will he really respond? 

Translator, Rev. J. Darroch. 

Ephesians, by Dr. W. M. Hayes, C. L. S. 

Matthew, by D. MacGillivray, C. L. S. 

Johu, by Dr. J. Leighton Stuart, C. L. S. 

Man and his Work, by W. H. Rees, C. L. S. 

Belgium, by R. C. K. Eusor. I. Mason, C. L. S. 
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The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. I. Y. Sowpson D. Sc., by 
E. Morgan. 

Henderson’s Social Programmes in the West, by E. Morgan. 

The Analysed Bible, Vol. 3, by E. Morgan. 

" Ideal Republic ” by Dr. McKnight. 

D. MacG. 


Correspondence 


THE AUTUMN EVANGELISTIC 
CAMPAIGN. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—May we, through 
your columns, call to prayer 
those who in China believe iu 
intercession as a method of work 
in behalf of the Autumn Evangel¬ 
istic Campaign? Plans are well 
along in most of the cities which 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy will visit 
and in other cities in which 
campaigns will be led by other 
leaders. Summer conferences 
have been arranged for the 
workers responsible in the differ¬ 
ent churches for this campaign, 
to be held at Killing, July 24th 
to Angust 8th, and at Pehtaiho, 
August 15th to 30th. The con¬ 
ferences will be divided into four 
sections : Bible Teacher Train¬ 
ing, Personal Work, The Deep¬ 
ening of Spiritual Eife, and 
Methods and Principles of 
Evangelism. 

The leaders secured include 
Rev. E- G. Tewksbury, Pastor 
Cheng Ching-yi, Rev. W. 
MacNaughtan of Moukdeu, Rev. 
Frauk Kellar, Rev. Frank 
Buchinan of New York, Pastor 
Ding Ei Mei, Dr. Chen Wei 
Ping. A similar conference will 
probably be held in Shanghai 
early iu September for the cities 
of that region. We believe that 
these conferences are qualified to 
advance greatly the Evangelistic 
Movement in China and we 
earnestly urge your readers to 
pray for these conferences and 


for all plans in connection with 
the Movement. 

Dr. John R. Mott is on record 
as saying : “For many years it 
has been my practice iu traveling 
among the nations to make a 
study of the sources of the 
spiritual movements which are 
doing most to vitalize and trans¬ 
form individuals and commu¬ 
nities. At times it has beeu 
difficult to discover the hidden 
spring, but invariably where I 
have had the time and patience 
to do so, I have found it in an 
intercessory prayer-life of great 
reality.’* 

Those who have had most 
experience in Evangelistic Move¬ 
ments know that the final re¬ 
sults of the Autumn Campaign 
will depend primarily upon the 
number of faithful intercessors 
who join the Movement. 

Cordially yours, 
Arthur Rugh. 

NORTH CHINA UNION LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL. 

To the Editor of . ' 

The Chinese Recorder. 

During the past year ninety- 
six (96) students, representing 
twenty missions, who are to 
work in nine of the provinces of 
China, have been in training in 
The North China Union Lan¬ 
guage School. Perhaps the most 
gratifying feature in the work 
of the School has been the steady 
improvement throughout the 
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year in the work of the staff 
of forty (40) Chinese teachers. 
During the year several teachers 
have come to the school from 
different parts of the Chihli aud 
Shansi provinces in order to 
observe the work of the school. 
From September 17th to October 
5th, a training course for personal 
teachers will be conducted in 
order to help students in North 
China, with teachers qualified to 
use the modern methods of 
teaching. All teachers sent by 
missions or by missionaries will 
be received for this course. 
Theoretical and practical in¬ 
struction will be given and they 
will have an opportunity to 
observe the regular work of the 
school. A small registration fee 
will be charged and all prospec¬ 
tive attendants of the course 
should be registered not later 
than September 1st. 

During the past year a very 
extensive lecture course on mis¬ 
sion work in China has been 
delivered by the senior mission¬ 
aries, diplomatic and political 
leaders of Peking. The students 
have also studied the mission 
work doue iu Peking, and filled 
with a spirit of service have all 
taken some part in that work. 

The regular full course of 
the school for missionaries aud 
others, who give full time, is so 
planned that the students spend 
the entire day at the school, 
alternate periods being given to 
class-work and work with per¬ 
sonal teachers. A five years 5 
course of study has been adopted 
by the Missionary Training 
Department of the University of 
Nanking and The North China 
Union Language School. This 
course can be secured upon 
application to the Dean of the 
Department of Missionary Train¬ 
ing of the University of Nan¬ 
king or from the undersigned. 


The American and Dutch Govern¬ 
ments have notified the School 
that they expect to send their 
respective students to the schools 
in the future. 

A small hostel has been secured 
and accommodates twenty-four 
students. New classes are started 
on October 1st, January 1st, and 
April 1st, and new students are 
received on these dates. Early 
registration of prospective stu¬ 
dents is very desirable. Copies 
of the prospectus of the School 
will be sent on application to 
W. B. Pettus, 

Director. 

North China Union Language School, 
Peking. 


THE TERM FOR GOD IN THE 
CALL TO PRAYER. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sra :—As has been men¬ 
tioned more than once in your 
columns, the Directors of the 
Religious Tract Society of North 
and Central China, Hankow, are 
the publishers in China for the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance. 
They have recently received a 
good deal of correspondence on 
the subject of the date of next 
year’s Week of Prayer, and as to 
the term for ‘ God ’ used in the 
Call to Prayer. They ask the 
hospitality of your columns for 
an announcement to the mission¬ 
ary body on this matter. 

1. The Directors have no 
authority to change the date of 
the Week of Prayer. They will 
mention the matter to the Evan¬ 
gelical Alliance, but in doiug so 
they will feel bound to report 
that as far as they can see a 
change from the first week of the 
solar year to the first week of the 
lunar year would not be a change 
welcomed by the majority of tire 
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missionaries. It is not in their 
opinion possible at present to 
say that the Chinese Church has 
any definite wish on this matter. 
As the Call to Prayer will 
probably be in the hands of the 
printer before any reply is 
received from London there is 
not likely to be any change next 
year. 

2. The Directors have no 
authority to change radically the 
topics selected for the Week, of 
Prayer. They realize that some 
of the topics suggested in the 
past have had little bearing on 
the current thought of the 
Chinese Churches. But if the 
idea of revision is once enter¬ 
tained, how far is it to go ? 
And who is to be selected to 
frame the new petitions? And 
can the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance be expected to meet the 
entire cost of circulating a call 
to prayer which it has not had 
the chance to see or endorse? 
For it is obvious that if the Call 
is to represent current needs in 
China it must be written about 
the time that it is printed. If it 
is written in time to send it 
to London for endorsement it 
will be almost as much out of 
touch with current needs as a 
Call written in London by men 
who try to take a world out¬ 
look. 

3. The Directors realize that 
the call for an edition of the Call 
to Prayer with the term ‘ Shen ’ 
for ‘ God ’ has become so clear 
and insistent that they must issue 
two editions, one with the term 
‘ Shangti ’ and the other with 
the term ‘Shell.’ They will, 
therefore, be obliged if mis¬ 
sionaries using the term ‘ Shen ’ 
will write at once staling how 
many copies will be required and 
whether with Wenli or Mandarin 
text. When no communication 
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is received the copies with 
‘ Shang-ti ’ will be .sent as in 
former years. It will be neces¬ 
sary to print somewhat cautiously 
so as to avoid printing in wrong 
proportions and the sooner com¬ 
munications are received the 
easier it will be for the printers. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

Georgs A. Clayton. 


TRANSLATION FROM ENGLISH. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir: —There are now so 
many who are doing work of 
this kind that the following 
report prepared by a Chinese 
on a certain book will be of 
interest to many people. 

“ I have carefully examined 

the translation of.... 

... There are two 

ways of translating a foreign 
work. Literal translation, adheP> 
ing closely to the text, to the 
order of the sentences and 
paragraphs, and eveu to the 
order of words in the sentences. 
Liberal translation, in which the 
translator studies the ideas of 
the original, digests them and 
expresses them in the new lan¬ 
guage, adhering to the text as 
closely as possible, but not bind¬ 
ing himself to the original 
arrangement. I believe transla¬ 
tions from English to Chinese 
will have to be of the liberal 
kind in order to make the result 
intelligible to the Chinese reader. 
It is the necessity of adaptation ; 

but the present translator of. 

.made a literal translation. 

The result is that unless the 
reader knows English, he cannot 
understand the translated text 
easily. I put the translation to 
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test by submitting it to a man 
who knows English and to 
another who does not know 
English. The first man said 
that he could follow the discus¬ 
sions by the help of the original 
English copy. The second man 
said outright that he could not 
understand the essay. Both are 
good Chinese scholars. 

The book is a very important 
one. The translator has evi¬ 
dently devoted much time and 
care to the translation. It is a 
pity that he has not consulted 
“old-hand” translators before 
undertaking the work. I believe 
he could have produced a trans¬ 
lation more adapted to Chinese 
non-English speaking readers, 
with the same amount of time 
and energy.” 

Yours truly, 

X. 


TO MOTHERS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —Because of having 
my own need met so satisfactorily 
—for the early education of my 
little daughter—I want to recom¬ 
mend the Kindergarten at Home; 
Child Training and the First 
Grade of the Calvert School, 
Baltimore, Md. Apart from 
Kindergarten it is a six years’ 
course. The Instruction Manual 
to the Teacher accompanying 
each grade is one of the helpful 
features. I am just sending for 
the Second Grade work. 

Further information will gladly 
be given to any one so desiring. 
Helpfully yours, 

for Christ and China, 
Pearl Robinette Rkiniiard. 
Kwang Ping Hsien, Chihli. 


Missionary News 


MISSION WORK IN MONGOLIA 

Missionary work among the 
Mongols is carried on with great 
difficulty. The geographical 
position of the country, the nomad 
life of the people, the absolute 
confidence and faith in Eamaism, 
and what the priests say make it 
almost impossible to win any 
converts among them. Thou¬ 
sands of tracts and portions of 
the scriptures have been spread 
broadcast in hopes that the seed 
sown in this way will bear fruit. 
The Mongols read books but not 
for enlightenment or edification. 
They read them to appease 
their gods or to win merit for 
the present and future. This 
prevents the people from being 
influenced by books and tracts 
as they otherwise might be. 

In order to assemble as many 
Mongols as possible in one place 


so as to be able to teach them 
the Word and at the same time 
give them employment so that 
they would not wander about 
with their flocks and herds, 
the Swedish American Mission 
rented a large tract of land for 
agricultural purposes. An irri¬ 
gation system was built and agri¬ 
cultural and evangelistic work 
commenced. The Mongols imme¬ 
diately became suspicious and 
thought the work merely a busi¬ 
ness proposition. Blit it furnished 
them with work and many came to 
seek employment. Every even¬ 
ing the instruction was given in 
the Bible and Sundays regular 
preaching services were held. 
Part of the income from the 
colony was used to help the poor. 
Despite the fact that there has 
been no doctor stationed here a 
great many people have been 
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helped physically. Besides 
receiving treatment free many 
receive their food and lodging. 
When the Mongols saw this they 
realized that the work was not a 
business proposition but a sincere 
desire to help the people. Little 
by little the confidence of the 
people was won and a few were 
converted and baptized. 

The most important work of a 
mission station, the school work, 
could not be commenced because 
the people did not have enough 
confidence in missionaries to 
send their children to the school. 
This was surprising because 
when the Mongols give their 
children to the priests they give 
them up wholly so that they be¬ 
long to their instructors. The 
parents have no responsibility 
for them whatever. That is the 
condition of the children that 
become priests (Lamas). Study 
is confined to those preparing to 
become Lamas and to the children 
of the headmen or chiefs. For 
ten years the work continued and 
during this time it was impos¬ 
sible to get a Mongol school 
started. Then a school was 
started with eight pupils and 
gradually increased to twenty 
pupils. Since then the fear of 
the people has disappeared more 
and more especially since there 
have been very hard times and 
many of the poorer people have 
come for aid. Strong and high 
walls have been erected around 
the building because of the many 
robber bands that have con¬ 
tinually been roving around 
here. Many rich Mongols have 
suffered severely at the hands of 
these robbers and have sought 
safety within the protecting walls 
of the colony. Some of the 
Mongols rent land from the 
colony to cultivate some work 
on the colony and are paid by 
the year, others work by the 
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day. The profits derived are 
used for building all the houses 
necessary for the missionaries, 
schools, workers, storehouses, 
etc., supporting school teachers, 
evangelists, first aid work, and 
helping the poor. Because of 
the fact that work can be 
provided for more Mongols than 
want to work for the colony 
Chinese are employed also. 
This does not make the work 
any more difficult in any way as 
the Chinese and Mongols live 
together and mingle freely in 
this neighborhood. About two- 
hundred mea are employed by 
the colony. It also provides 
work for several hundred other 
people who rent land to cul¬ 
tivate. All of these people are 
more or less influenced by the 
mission work. Because of the 
fact that the colony is located 
far from any city or town it 
must needs supply its laborers 
with all their necessities such as 
food, clothes, and lodging. It 
must have its own oil press, 
gristmill, etc. Because of this 
the colony does considerable 
business with firms in different 
cities. All the work here is car¬ 
ried on entirely by natives with 
a foreigner as superintendent. 
This gives the other missionaries 
the opportunity of devotiug all 
their time to evangelistic work. 
Evangelistic work is carried on in 
both the Mongol and the Chinese 
languages. The Chinese school 
has been in operation since the 
work commenced. 

The advantages of carrying 
on mission work in this mamier 
are: first, that those who want to 
can study the Christian religion 
while working for their living; 
second, it gives the missionaries 
au opportunity of learning to 
know the Christian character of 
the church members and other 
Christians by daily contact with 
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them; third, it gives an oppor¬ 
tunity of better pastoral care; 
fourth, the opportunity of pro¬ 
curing money for carrying on 
and extending the work through 
the labor of all the members 
who thereby realize their part 
and responsibility of propagating 
the gospel of Jesus Christ; fifth, 
the opportunity of gathering 
together and influencing by the 
Word of God laborors who other¬ 
wise have not the time or the 
chance to attend gospel meetings. 
Most important of all is the op¬ 
portunity of gathering the wand¬ 
ering Mongols together to hear 
the Gospel preached and to give 
the Christian Mongols disowned 
and persecuted by their own 
people a chance to make a living. 

Pioneer work has been very 
difficult as it nearly always is 
but the dawn of a better day 
seems to be at hand for the 
Mongols. The colony supports 
a Mongol school with one in¬ 
structor and twenty children, one 
Chinese school with two instruc¬ 
tors and between forty and fifty 
children. The church member¬ 
ship is forty of which eight are 
Mongols. The colony lias also 
bought a house at an out-station. 
It supports evangelists, a book¬ 
seller,and a Bible-womau. Chris¬ 
tian foreman and clerks carry on 
the work under the direction of 
the missionaries. A portion of 
a barren desert has been con¬ 
verted into a productive colony 
where God is worshipped and 
praised. The income during the 
year has been 7,310 Tls. and the 
expenditures 7,137 Tls. It is 
for the missionaries to decide 
whether or not this kind of mis¬ 
sion work is to be recommended 
for other places or not. It was 
the only way missionary work 
could be started here. 

N. J. Friedstr 5 m. 

Patseboloug, February 10th, 1917. 


At a meeting of the Special 
Committee on Christian Litera¬ 
ture, June 25th, Rev. G. A. 
Clayton was appointed to collect 
information about “Books in 
Preparation," aud Rt. Rev. L- 
H. Roots, D. D., and Rev. G. A. 
Clayton were appointed a com¬ 
mittee to send a letter to the 
Literature and Tract Societies on 
the advantages to the public 
which would arise from a de¬ 
finite arrangement for inter¬ 
change of stock and a letter 
to the China Christian Publish¬ 
ers' Associations on the same 
subject. 

This action arose out of re¬ 
commendations on Christian 
Literature adopted by the China 
Continuation Committee at its 
last Annual Meetiug (See Juue 
Recorder, pp. 394-5). 


For a number of years the 
Koehow Station has had a system 
of repayments through salary 
deduction after graduation by 
which a student was supposed to 
repaj' the cost of his education 
for work under the Mission, all 
such aid being considered a 
“loan," not an outright grant 
in aid. The scheme has proven 
so satisfactory in principle and 
practice that the Station now 
aims to make of it a still wider 
application, covering the pre¬ 
paratory course as well as the 
theological courses. 

The following schedule is based 
upou good scholarship before 
graduation and faithful work 
under the Mission after gradua¬ 
tion. 

1. Middle School course of five years, 

if there be no grade in auy 
subject below 90%, a remission 
from his total obligation, in 
the form of a “ scholarship,** 
amounting to $300.00 

2 . Do. no grade below 80% $200.00 

3. Do. no grade below 70% $ 100,00 
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4. Theological Course (either "Reg¬ 

ular’' or “Short”) of three 
years, if there be no grade 
in any subject below 90%, a 
remission from his total ob¬ 
ligation, in the form of a 
“ scholarship” amounting to 
1200.00 

5. Do. no grade below 80% $100.00 

6. Do. no grade below 70% $ 50.00 

7. At the end of three years’ work 

dating from graduation, under 
the conditions noted above, 
remission from his total ob¬ 
ligations remaining after de¬ 
ductions per rule have been 
made, amounting to $ 50.00 

8. Do. five years dating from gradua¬ 

tion, $100.00 

9. Do. seven years dating from grad¬ 

uation, $150.00 

After graduation the amount 
of the “ scholarship ” is returned 
to the station as follows:— 

A graduate of the Middle 
School plus the Regular Theo¬ 
logical course will begin at a 
salary of $ 15.00 per month and 
be increased $ 1.00 per month 
each year until the sum of $ 20.00 
per month is reached. From this 
the sum of $ 5.00 per month wilt 
be deducted regularly until his 
total obligation (less the remis¬ 
sions noted above) is cleared. 

A graduate of the Middle 
School course only or a graduate 
of the Theological Short Course, 
will begiu at a salary of $ 12.00 
per month and be increased 
$1.00 per month each year until 
the sum of $ 18.00 per month is 
reached. From this salary the 
sum to be deducted per month 
each year is on the average about 
$3.00. 

Chas. E. Patton. 


The question of some simpler 
method of writing the Chinese 
character is receiving increasing 
attention on the part of mission¬ 
aries in Mandarin-speaking 
China. Dr. Peill has beeu 
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steadily pushing the Kwan Hwa 
Tzu M11, a system that was 
explained in the Chinese Re¬ 
corder in May, 1916. Mission¬ 
aries in Chihli, Shantung, Hu¬ 
peh, and other provinces have 
been using the system with good 
results. 

The Gospels of Mark and John 
and a catechism are already in 
print and a book of selections 
from the New Testament is near¬ 
ly ready. In Kansu Miss Susie 
Garland of the C. I. M. has been 
perfecting a system which has 
met with a good deal of favour iu 
West China. 

It is evident that while the 
standard system of Mandarin 
romanization has not proved sat¬ 
isfactory, and never met with 
any wide acceptance, missionaries 
are beginning to feel that some 
method must be found to increase 
the proportion of literate Chris¬ 
tians. 

All who are interested in this 
important subject will be glad 
to know that the Department of 
Education of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has for several years past 
been giving it serious considera¬ 
tion. In the fourth year of the 
Republic a system of simplified 
writing of the Chinese language 
was authorized by the Board of 
Education, and it was stipulated 
that the system should be taught 
in Pekiug as an experiment. This 
instruction has been going on for 
some time in four schools in Pe¬ 
king and over 10,000 people, both 
men and women, have taken the 
course and are reported to have 
“ graduated.” It is further re¬ 
ported that in eight or nine other 
places in the same prefecture 
schools for teaching the system 
have been organized and that 
it is also being taught in Shan¬ 
tung, Kiangsu, and Fukien. 

Meanwhile Mr.Wu Chin-heng, 
who presided at the conference 
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in Peking which decided on a 
system, has been for a long 
time engaged in the preparation 
of a dictionary in which the 
simplified form of writing will 
be used. The preparation of 
such a dictionary is regarded 
as essential before any effort 
is made to secure the wide 
adoption of the system. It was 
expected that as soon as the 
dictionary is completed the Board 
of Education would officially 
approve of the system and order 
it to be taught in all lower 
elementary schools. Now that 
there has come a change of 
government there may be some 
delay, but those who are in a 
position to know, are of the 
opinion that if the Government 
does not officially adopt the sys¬ 
tem the great publishing houses 
will take the matter up, and 
push it in the interest of a more 
general education. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Chekiang Federation Council 
met in Hangchow in May. The 
following officers for the present 
year were elected :—President, 
Rev. J. I/. Hendry of Hucliow; 
Vice-President, Rev. Zia Ts-hsi 
of Ningpo; Secretaries, Rev. Nyi 
Liang-pfin and Rev. G. W. 
Coultas of Hangchow. Twenty- 
three delegates representing eight 
missions were in attendance. A 
plan was initiated looking to the 
distribution of Christiau tracts 
in all of the fu cities during the 
present year; in all of the hsien 
cities during next year ; in all of 
the market towns during the 
following year; aud in every 
village and hamlet during the 
year after that. The Effectual 
Occupation of the Province, the 
Care of Enquirers and their Prep¬ 
aration for Church-membership, 
and A Suitable Outline for Bible 


Study for Every Church-member 
were some of the topics discussed. 
A union prayer cycle for use 
throughout the province was also 
adopted. 


A number of evangelistic 
workers of the Presbyterian 
Mission from all parts of Shan¬ 
tung met with Rev. J. H. Black- 
stone of Nanking at Weihsieu 
recently to outline a plan for 
an Evangelistic Campaign ex¬ 
tending over two years, in which 
all the nine stations of the mis¬ 
sion are to participate. The 
general feature is to be a week 
of evangelistic meetings for 
Christians under skilled leaders, 
then a month of Bible study 
under the leadership of selected 
Christians, then a month of 
volunteer preaching by those 
in Bible study classes, then 
another month of Bible study 
for the most promising inquirers. 

The China Cities Evangelistic 
Project Board also held a meet¬ 
ing at Weihsieu which w T as one 
of encouragement. Having just 
completed a tour of these plants, 
I was able to report in detail on 
the present activities of the great 
city chapels. They are beehives 
of evangelistic and educational 
activity. The big remodelled 
pawn-shops are proving them¬ 
selves to be quite efficient plants. 
“The Chapel" at Ankiu has 
four thriving schools, practically 
self-supporting—a boys’ and a 
girls’ primary school aud a 
girls’ and a boys’ high school; 
the last named has 104 students, 
sons of the gentry, both in the 
city and surrounding country. 
Fifty-four are already baptized 
Christians and the others are 
keen students of the Gospel. 
They go out in bands of six 
each Sabbath afternoon to the 
surrounding villages and in the 
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evening report at their Y.M.C.A. 
meeting. This preaching round 
about the county-seat is bringing 
many inquirers for baptism. The 
Sabbath I was present, there 
were 154 candidates. Only 
fifteen were received—an inkling 
of the care with which the pastor 
works. 
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The pastor-superintendent Is 
zealous and capable. He is 
showing wliat an equipped Chi¬ 
nese leader, keen and practically 
free-handed, can do on a large 
and worthy scale in the evangel¬ 
ization of his own people. 

C. E. Scott. 


Personals 


BIRTHS. 

March; 

16th, at Soochow, to Rev. and Mrs. 
H. H. McMillaa.S. B.C., a son (Archi¬ 
bald Memory). 

April : 

8th, at Hotianfu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
K. R. Anderson, C. I. M., a son (Arne 
Filip). 

13th, at Tungchou, to Rev. and 
Mrs, Murray S. Frame, A, B. C. P. M., 
a daughter (Rosamond). 

17th, at Plymouth, England, to 
Rev. and Mrs. Percy Stevens, C. M. 
S., a daughter. 

20th, at Suiting, to Rev. and Mrs. 
C. B. Hannah, C. I. M., a son. 

23rd, to Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Her- 
schleb, Y. M. C. A., a son (Frederick 
James). 

24th, at Tongrenfu, to Rev. and 
Mrs. L. C. Whitelaw, C. 1 M., a Son 
(Robert Leslie). 

25th, at Paisley, Scotland, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Mair, C. I. M., a son. 

At Fenchow, to Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
B. Wolfe, A. B. C. F. M., a daughter 
(Lucile Alberta)* 

May : 

rat, at Paotingfu, to ReV. and Mi's. 
Elmer W. Galt, A. B. C. F. M., a 
daughter (Edith Julia). At Canton, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Duncan, 
Canton Christian College, a daughter 
(Harriet Lucile). 


6th, at Ruling, to Mr. and Mr«* 

E. H. Sihvonen, Finnish M. S., a 
daughter. 

nth, at Hsuchowfu, to Dr. and Mrs. 
A. A. McFadyen, A. P. M. (South), a 
sou (Howard). 

12tli, at Kikungshau, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Sovik, Am. Lutli. Msn,, 
a daughter (Gudrun Margarete). 

15th, at Kaying, to Rev. and Mrs. 
J. H. Giffin, A. B. F. M. S. t a son 
(Raymond Henry). 

18th, at Penghsien, to Rev. and 
Mrs. Thos. W. Bateman, C. M. M., a 
daughter (Marjorie Browningh At 
■tfoyang, to Mr. and Mrs. W. F. H. 
Briscoe, C. I. M., a daughter (Doris 
Mary). At Sianfu, to Mr. and Mrs. 
N. C. Jakobsen, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Else Marie). 

28th, at Kikungskan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Witt, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Lydia). At Swatow, to Rev. and 
Mrs. E. S. Hildreth, A. B. F. M. S., • 
daughter (still-born). 

31st, to Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Smith, 
Y, M. C. A., Kaifeng, a daughter 
(Marjorie Easter). 

Jt)N« : 

ist, at Siangtan, to Rev. and Mri, 
C. P. Althaus, A. P. M„ a son. 

2nd, at Tingchowfu, Fu., to Rev. 
and Mrs. E. R. Hughes, L. M. S., a 
son (David Alexander). 

5th. at Yenping, to Rev. and Mrs. 

F. Bankhardt, M. E. M., a son (David 
James). 
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9th, at Nanhsucbow, to Rev. and 
Mrs. G. C. Hood, A. P. M., a daughter 
(Mary Mima). 

DEATHS. 

April : 

6th, at Fenchow, Walter Husted, 
the twoand-a-half year old son of 
Mr. and Mrs, Jesse B. Wolfe, A. B. C. 
F. M. 

May : 

6th, at lyang, Mr. J. T. Reid, 
hemorrhage. 

I2th r at Tsingtau, Katrina, aged 
eight months, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. C, C. Van Deusen, A. P. M, 

20th, at Siningfu, Alfred Doggett 
Learner, aged two-aud-a-quarter years, 
from typhoid fever and whooping- 
cough. C. I. M. 

22nd, at Soochow, Miss Mary Lattl- 
more, A. P. M. 

26th, at Nanhsucbow,Charles Hast¬ 
ings, sou of Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Wilt- 
tie, A. P. M. 

31st, at Hiangcheng, Jessie Hope 
Jo} ce, aged five years and one month, 
from malignant scarlet fever. 

MARRIAGES. 

April : 

27th, at Peking, Mr. Sv A. Wallin 
to Miss J. D. Lundberg, C. I. M. 

May ; 

10th, at Harbin, Manchuria, Rev, 
A. Weir and Miss M. Grills, both of 
I. P. M., leaving for Seattle, U. S. A. 

16th, at West End Collegiate 
Church, New York City, Mr. Law¬ 
rence Myers Mead, Y. M. C. A., and 
Miss Eleanor Whitman Machado. 

31st, at Nanbsuehow, Miss Pearl 
Sydenstricter, A. P. M. (South), to 
Mr, John Lossing Buck, A. P. M. 
(North)-. 


At Soochow, Dr, F. R. Crawford, 
A. P. M., So., of Kiangyiu, to Miss 
Paxton Moffett of Soochow. 

Junk : 

i8tb, in Texas, U. S. A., Haygood 
Henry, son of Rev. and Mrs. J. L. 
Hendry, M. E, M. (South). 

21 st, at Tsinan, Miss Katbrina C. 
Witiuer to Mr. W. H. Adolph, A.P.M. 

ARRIVALS, 

April : 

28th, from U. S. A., Rev. Hugh W. 
White, D.D., and family, A.P.M. So.; 
Dr. C. Newton Dubs, U. E.; Mrs. 
J. R. Jones, A. P. M.; Dr. and Mrs. 
R. W. Dunlap, A. P. M. 

May : 

7tb, from England, Revs, Alfred A. 
Phillips and F. Boreham, C. M. S. 

24th, from U, S. A., Dr, R, A, 
Welch, U. E. 

27th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Heininger and children, Meth. Prot. 
Mission. 

(Date not given.) Mr. Allen N. 
Cameron, “Broadcast” Press; Mr. 
R, M. Vanderburgh. 

Junk : 

ist, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
A. D. Rice, Mother, and four children, 
A. P. M. (South). 

DEPARTURES. 

May : 

3rd ; to Canada, Mrs. A . t,. Shap- 
leigh, C. I. M,; to tf. S. A., Miss 
E. E. Towne, Miss Faith Williams, 
A. P. M.; Miss I. J. Morrison and 
Faith Sherman, A. C. M. 

7th,to Australia, Mr. A. G. Nicholla, 
C. I. M.; to Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. 
G, W. Wester. C. I. M. 

8th, to Australia, Miss L, G, Mont¬ 
gomery, C. M. 9 . 
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nth, to U. S. A., Mr, and Mrs. 
W. W. Lockwood and children, Mr, 
and Mrs. I 1 ', li. Wilber and children, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Edwards and 
child, Mr. and Mrs, P. L. Gillett and 
children, Y.M.C.A.; Miss A. D. Dodds, 
A. P. M. 

12th, to U. S, A., Dr. and Mrs. 
F. J. Tooker and children, Mrs. Robt. 
F. Fitch and daughter, Rev. and Mrs. 
A, A. Bullock, and children, A. P. M.; 
Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Grant, Mr. and 
Mrs, L. C. Hylbert and daughter, 
A. B. M. No.; Miss Menia H. Wanzer, 
M. E. M.; Mrs. C. S. F. Lincoln and 
children, A, C.M.; Dr, and Mrs. J. R. 
Wilkinson and son, and Miss G. O. 
Hirseland, A. P. M,, So. To Canada, 
Rev. and Mrs. C. Fairclough and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. H. Westmdge, 
C, I. M.; Rev. D, Fuller McKinley and 
children, C. M. M. 

15th, to U.S. A., Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Cressy, A. B M., No.; Mrs. J. M. B. 
Gill and children, Rev. J, G. Magee, 
A. C. M. To Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
C. W. Batdorf and children, C. M. M. 

24th, to U. S. A., Deaconess J, A. 
Clark, A. C. M., Mrs. F. C. Krum- 
liug, E. A. 

26th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
H. Maxcy Smith and children, A. P, 
M. So.,Mr. and Mrs. L. E. McLachlin 
and children. To Canada, Miss Rida 
White, C. &M. A. 

26th, to Canada, Mrs. G. M. Ross 
and children, C. P. M.; Rev. and Mrs, 
A. E. Johns and children. To U. S. A., 
Rev. and Mrs. H. M. Smith and chil¬ 
dren, A. P. M, (South), 

28th, to U. S. A., Dr. Mary H, 
Fulton, A. P. M. 

30th, to Australia, Mr. and Mrs, 
E. J. Bamian and children, C. I. M. 


Junk : 

7th, to Sweden, Mrs. J. D. Hog- 
lander and children, Mr. E. Halliu, 
C. I. M. 

nth, to England, Mr. E. G. Toyne, 
C. I. M. To Canada, Miss F. Her¬ 
bert, C. I. M. To U, S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. F. C. Mabee and children, 
A. B. F. M. S,; Miss J. P. Robrback, 
C. C. E. A.; Mrs. F. E. Meigs, Dr, 
and Mrs. Paul Wakefield and chil¬ 
dren, F. C. M.; Rev. and Mrs. C. F. 
Hancock and children, A. P. M. 
(South); Rev. C. W. Pruitt, S. B. C.; 
Miss L. Catherine Baker, M. E. M.; 
Mrs, E. Turner, C. M. S. 

15th, to TJ. S. A., from Singapore, 
Mr. R. R. Hornbeck atid Miss Grace 

L. Webster, M. E. M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
A. A. Torrance and children, A. P. M. 

23rd, to U. S. A., Dr. W. E. Robert¬ 
son, A. P. M.; Miss M. D. Ellington, 
A. P. M.; Rev. and Mrs. C. C. Mar¬ 
riott and children, S. B. C. 

25th, to U. S. A,, Prof, and Mrs. 
C. R. Kellogg and child, M. E. M.; 
Mrs. L. Hodous and children, A. B. 
C. F. M. To Norway, Dr. and Mrs. 

V. Vogt; Dr. and Mrs. M. Hertzherg 
and children, N. M. S. 

28th, to U. S, A., Dr. mid Mrs. 

W. H. Park, Rev. and Mrs. W. E. 
Smith and child, Misses Eeta Park, 
Nettie Rambert, Theodosia Wales, 
and Kaiser Nance, M. E. M. (South); 
Miss Beth Lacy, M. E. M.; Miss 
Elese von Gunton, C. and M. A. 

July: 

3rd, to U. S. A., Rev. A. C. Bowen 
and family, Dr. O. G. Nelson and 
family, M. E, M. (So.). 

4th, via Japan for U. S. A., Rev. 
Spencer Lewis, D.D., and Mrs, Lewis, 

M. E. M. 
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Editorial 

One of the Hebrew psalmists made a discovery 
^ n, ©eart m ^ nt many surely have made since his time, 

though they may not have tabulated it in so 
many words. He discovered that narrowness and non-expansion 
of soul was actual ungodliuess. Not perhaps actual sin % which 
in the Scriptures is ever a wilful departure from our beneficent 
God, but nevertheless a condition that is inimical to the truest 
submission to the enthroned Majesty Supreme. He exclaims: 
U I will run the way of Thy commandments when Thou shalt 
enlarge my heart.” 

In these days of tremendous happenings, the truth of his 
diagnosis, and the earnestness of his yearning for soul-expansion, 
should especially appeal to us all, until the last cry of an old 
saint— Amplius , Domine , nmplius /—becomes in our case the 
key-note of each early-morning supplication. 

True religion rightly begins where all earthly words leave 
off. And in that fact lies the rationale of the Corinthian “gift 
of tongues/’ that is, of utterance beyond all ordinary syllables, 
of the heart’s unspeakable adoration. We worship a God of 
ineffable grace. And it is part of God’s plan that the great 
events of our day, whose tragedy lies deeper than all words, 
should be a factor of expansion in our whole worship and 
service. 
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“The strongest will win in the end,” is an axiom accepted 
by all, if to the enlightened that strength must be based on 
moral qualities. “The strongest will win” is a truth which 
must give the eventual victory to the Most High,—to Him 
who is greater than the whole sum of dynamic forces within the 
great universe. From Him they all emanated originally, how¬ 
ever much some of those forces have been misused by sinful 
men. God is stronger than all, and will undoubtedly win, is a 
bracing thought to be daily renewed as we approach the throne 
of His measureless greatness. 

But His process of winning must begin within Christendom 
itself; within those called by His own great Name,—in an 
enlargement of heart, wider than that of ambitious patriotism, 
in a greater patriotism for His Monarchy everywhere. 

The greatness of God, and the paramount need of submis¬ 
sion to God, was a double conviction which, in days of priest¬ 
craft and pettiness in the mediaeval Church of the Bast, pro¬ 
duced the new world-power of Islam. But our God, so intimately 
nigh unto us in incarnate compassion, must never lose, in our 
minds, His primal quality of awe-compelliug vastness. The 
blessed and glorious Trinity of our holy faith is in truth far 
greater than the deified Fate of Mohammedanism. And our 
worship and service of Him must be the more, not the less, 
humbly submissive. The Christian world, to be truly Christian, 
must regain the grace of reverent awe. 

The trend of the times has been to outgrow all this. 

The atmosphere of Democracy is all around us, where the 
people, no longer mere units in isolation, whose one duty was 
submission to an hereditary over-lord, are becoming fused into 
mighty self-governing forces. The spectacle of Democracy 
pitted against Autocracy, which produced the United States of 
America and many subsequent Republics: that same struggle 
which to the minds ot most of us is the innermost explanation 
of the present world-war, must not be allowed to block out our 
view of the eternal Autocracy of our great God. 

The absolute monarchies of the past were surely God’s 
kindergarten classes for the nations, to teach them His own 
supreme authority. And passing out of those rudimentary 
classes, we dare not forget the ABC of truth divine which they 
were intended to teach. 

We must admonish our Chinese converts ever to preserve, 
in their relations with God, that old-time reverence which 
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marked the attitude of the populace toward the Sou of Heaven 
in the grander days of Imperialism; or at least that filial 
deference which is inculcated towards parents in all their virtue- 
books, and portrayed in all their best fiction; rather than to fall 
into that easy-going patronage of the Supreme which they may 
fancy to be an approved modern substitute for these things. 

Sons of God indeed we and they are, through the atoning 
merits of the world’s Redeemer, brought into the holiest place 
of the Presence Chamber through His all-precious blood. But 
in the vision which made Isaiah a prophet, the beings nearest 
the Throne were most filled with reverent awe. And in St. 
John’s vision of his once-familiar Master, that awe was fully 
reproduced. It must be, with every enlargement of heart that 
brings into view the Presence Supreme. 

Vast conceptions are needed for the knowledge of our vast 
God. Great thoughts are required for any true iusight into His 
age-wide purposes. Wide horizons are demanded in every 
sermon on things Divine. And especially are great prayers 
required in all true worship and intercession. 

With the entry of God Almighty into the human soul, His 
forces of mighty expansion will enter in too. And through the 
catastrophes of modern history, as well as the verities of ancient 
Revelation, those forces divine are now thundering at our doors. 

The call of the hour is for great-souled men. May we have 
grace to hear it! 


* 


* 


We heartily welcome the coming of Dr. Zwemer 
*i>r to * nt;erest °f work among the 

Mohammedans. The Mohammedan problem 
is one of the most serious, in many respects, with which the 
Christian propaganda has yet to deal, and while it is not so im¬ 
perative here in China as it is in some countries, there being 
very little of proselytizing zeal for the most part, yet the problem 
exists and the sooner it is grappled with the better. At the 
same time it must be admitted that while there are many Mo¬ 
hammedans in China, China is far from being a Mohammedan 
country, and the clamant needs of the great bulk of this tre¬ 
mendous population are so great, and the means to meet them 
so inadequate, that some will be puzzled as to just how to begin 
and what to do. The time is certainly opportune. In the down¬ 
fall of Turkey, which is likely to be a result of the War, in 
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the capture of Bagdad by the British, and many other signifi¬ 
cant events, Mohammedanism is receiving a staggering blow. 
Educated Mohammedans all over the world are becomiug more 
tolerant, the leavening power of Christianity is working among 
them, and we trust that the “drying up of the Euphrates” is 
nearer than many of us imagine. Our prayers may well ascend 
that a great blessing may rest upon the labors of Dr. Zwemer, 
not only here iii China, but everywhere, and that a new era 
may be inaugurated here in China, bringing Christ to his 
rightful place among so many who already have a knowledge 

x x 

In the passing of the Rev. Henry Haigh, 
D.D., secretary of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society, on Saturday evening, 
July 14th, at Hankow, the Christian Church has suffered a 
very severe loss. Born on June 26th, 1853, he commenced his 
training for the Wesleyan Methodist ministry in the Richmond 
College in 1871, and in 1874 was appointed to the Mysore 
District in India. There his great abilities as an organiser 
found ample scope and in 1887 he started the Viettcmta Patrike 
which became, and still is, one of the leading vernacular papers 
in South India. Two years later Dr. Haigh also founded the 
Mysore Printing Press which has been in charge of a manager 
from England for some years past and is a valuable asset of the 
mission. He was editor of the missionary magazine, the 
Harvest Field , and a member of the Kanarese Bible Revision 
Committee. On returning to India in 1898, after furlough, Dr. 
Haigh became Chief Reviser of the Kanarese Bible and he 
continued this work for the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
after getting back to England, till the summer of 1903. 

Conditions of health made further residence in India 
impossible and in the autumn of 1903 Dr. Haigh settled in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he spent nine years of happy, busy 
toil. It was his first home appointment and in addition to the 
work of his own circuit he had charge of this wide and impor¬ 
tant district as its chairman. The qualities which had made 
him famous in India soon secured wide recognition for him in 
England and honours and responsibilities were showered upon 
him. His own Church made him President of its Conference 
in 1911. A Canadian university conferred upon him his 


of the true God. 

* 
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Doctorate in Divinity. The United States welcomed him as a 
delegate to the Ecumenical Council. After nine years in a 
pastorate he was elected one of the secretaries of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society, and undertook the oversight of 
the work in Africa and China. Some of our readers will 
remember bis somewhat extensive tour in China in 1912. 

Many important questions, connected specially with plans, 
calling for decision in Africa and China, it was decided that 
Dr. Haigh should visit these districts and after consultation 
with the missionaries give decisions about these matters. And 
as some of these questions also affected the work of the Condon 
Missionary Society it was decided that a deputation from that 
Society should also visit the East. The visitation of the South 
African churches and of the Canton field had been successfully 
accomplished, and Dr. Haigh arrived in Hankow intending to 
inspect certain sites aud then proceed to Kuling for the Synod 
meetings. 

About the time that the steamer left Kiukiang, Dr. Haigh 
felt unwell and by the time she reached Hankow he was 
seriously ill. Captain Carnaghan had done all that he could 
for the comfort of his passenger and as soon as possible after 
the steamer’s arrival Dr. Haigh was carried to the hospital. 
Dysentery at first caused trouble, but later old weaknesses due 
to his long residence in India asserted themselves aud he passed 
into unconsciousness which lasted to the end. 

A man of commanding presence, eloquent alike in English 
and Kanarese, a versatile writer, a deep student of Indian 
religions (as witness his u Fernley Lecture ” on “ Some Leading 
Ideas of Hinduism ”), a missionary statesman with a world 
outlook, Dr. Haigh has occupied a foremost position among 
the leaders in the Church. On this journey he was com¬ 
missioned by his own Church, by the Edinburgh Conference, 
and by the Conference of Missionary Secretaries to act as their 
representative in important negotiations. His passing away 
before his work in Central China is even begun will create very 
grave difficulties. But viewed from another standpoint there is 
something prophetic of the ultimate universality of the Church 
in his life and death. In him one sees that the churches in 
Great Britain, South Africa, and China are united. Aud 
though it might perhaps seem more fitting that he should sleep 
the long sleep under Indian skies, he himself often said after 
his former visit to China that while he had thought that India 
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was written on his heart, the possibilities of China as a field 
for missionary work had almost led him to place it before India 
in his thoughts. 

Dr. Haigh was laid to rest in the International Cemetery, 
Sunday afternoon, July 15U1. The service was taken at the 
graveside by the Revs. J. K. Hill and C. W. Allan. Deep 
sympathy is felt for Mrs. Haigh, who was travelling with her 
husband, and is thus unexpectedly bereaved so far away from 
home. 

G. A. C. 

* * * 

. ... The: political situation in China during the 

month has certainly been kaleidoscopic, to 
say the least. To revert to a monarchy and then to revert 
back to a republic during the space of less than a month, and 
with almost no bloodshed, is certainly a curious spectacle, even 
in these days when we have seen the conversion of Russia into 
a republic. It is perhaps hardly correct to say that China 
reverted to a monarchy, as the whole fiasco was largely the 
work of one man, or seemingly so, though we do not know as 
yet how many others were really concerned nor to what extent 
Chang Hsun was merely a tool in the hands of others to work 
out their own selfish purposes. Aud even yet matters are 
exceedingly chaotic. The present government, so-called, seems 
to be largely self-constituted aud is meeting with severe criticism 
from the south and others who fear that militarism is likely to 
prevail. And while the Tuchuns are not united among them¬ 
selves, yet if it remains true that they cau invite themselves to 
Peking whenever they choose and there dictate to the govern¬ 
ment, there would seem to be but little prospect of a stable 
regime of any kind. And the division between north and south 
is likely to be more aud more accentuated by recent events, so 
that even now it comes very near to the point of peril. The 
general outlook is anything but encouraging. 
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Ebe [Promotion of 3ntercesslon 

The Morning Act of Faith 
(From an old English book of devotions) 


I believe on the Son of God, 

Therefore 
I am in Him 

Having Redemption through His Blood, and 
Eife by His Spirit. 

He is in me 

and all fulness is in Him. 

To Him I belong by Creation, Purchase, 

Conquest, and Self-surrender. 

To me He belongs for all my hourly need: 

There is no cloud between my 
Lord and me. 

There is no difficulty inward or outward 
which He is not ready to meet 
in me to-day. 

I believe I have received 
not “ The Spirit of Fearfulness, but of Power 
and of Love and of a Sound Mind.” 

The Ford is my Keeper. 

Amen. 

The Burden 

'‘ O God, ” I cried, “ Why may I not forget? 

These halt and hurt in life’s hard battle 
Throng me yet. 

Am I their keeper ? Only I? To bear 
This constant burden of their grief and care? 

Why must I suffer for the others’ sin ? 

Would God my eyes had never opened been ! ” 

And the Thorn-crowned and Patient One replied, “ They 
thronged Me , too. /, too, have seen." 

<( But, Ford, Thy other children go at will,” 

I said, protesting still. 

“ They go, unheeding. But these sick and sad, 

These blind and orphan, yea, and those that sin, 

Drag at my heart. For them I serve and groan. 

Why is it? Eet me rest, Eord, I have tried.” 

He turned and looked at me : “ But 1 have died ! ” 

“ But, Eord, this ceaseless travail of my soul! 

This stress ! This often fruitless toil! 

These souls to win! 

They are not mine. I brought not forth this host 
Of needy creatures, struggling, tempest-tossed— 

They are not mine." 

He looked at them—the look of One divine; 

He turned and looked at me : “ But they are mine /” 

“ 0 God,” I said, “ I understand at last. 

Forgive! And henceforth I will bond-slave be 
To Thy least, weakest, vilest ones ; 

I would not more be free. ’ ’ 

He smiled and said : '* Ii is to Me. ’ ’ 


E. R. M. 



Contributed Articles 


Music in China 
c. s. champnrss 


er of Iceland, who in his chapter headed “ Snakes in 
Iceland” dealt with his subject in one short sentence : “There 
are no snakes in Iceland.” 

Others might suggest the classical method adopted by a 
member of the staff of Mr. Pott, Editor of the Eatanswill 
Gazette , who, when directed by his chief to write a few columns 
on Chinese Metaphysics, industriously prepared for his task by 
reading two articles in the Encyclopedia, one on China, and 
the other on Metaphysics, afterwards combining the results of 
his reading into a masterly article. 

In one sense, it would be quite correct to adopt the method 
of the geographer of Iceland, for it is true that at the present 
day there is no such thing as Chinese music. Music there is 
in China, but it is not Chinese. “Thou hast well said that 
thou hast no husband, . . . and be whom thou now hast is 
not thy husband.” 

The real Chinese national music of ancient days is both 
extinct and unknown. The music at present found amongst 
the Chinese people and practised by them has come to China 
from the region in Central Asia known to the Greeks by the 
name of Bactria. It is an importation which fulfilled a long- 
felt loss and need. The Chinese were without music, and they 
gladly welcomed the foreign article. 

The ancient classics of China abound in allusions to music. 
Confucius himself was a skilful performer on the lute and, 
like George Herbert, consoled himself in his last hours with 
its strains. 

A very beautiful story about a skilful musician and a most 
appreciative listener who appeared in very unexpected circum¬ 
stances is chronicled in a poem known and beloved by every 

NOTH. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published iu these pages. 


m 


O some readers, the title given above will at once suggest 
itself as being of the “ lucus a non lucendo” type, 
and these will be reminded of the work of the geograph- 
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Chinese scholar. This story appears in English form in W. A. 
Cornaby’s interesting volume, “A String of Chinese Peach- 
stones”, under the chapter headed “Can any Pathos come out 
of China ? ” 

When the tyrant Chin Shill Hwang Ti came to the throne, 
he was desirous of getting rid of all memory of the rulers before 
him, particularly those of the great Chou Dynasty. The Con- 
fucian Classics had enshrined and immortalized their glories 
and Chin Shih determined to destroy this ancient literature. 
Every copy procurable was ruthlessly burnt. The scholars 
who protested against the sacrilege were executed, and no one 
was allowed to reproduce from memory the teachings of Con¬ 
fucius. Chin Shih’s name is held in detestation by all Chinese 
scholars for his impious destroying of the Classics. His triumph 
was short-lived; after his death his son failed to hold the throne, 
and the dynasty which Chin Shih founded came to an end. 
The first Emperor of the Han Dynasty who ascended the throne 
after Chin Shih’s heir came to his dishonoured grave, was most 
auxious to restore to their former honour the teachings of the 
Sage, and partly from the memories of survivors among the 
scholars of former years, partly from copies of the Classics 
which had been hidden during the persecution (some forgeries 
were produced at this time) the Classics were once more printed 
and published. 

While present day Chinese scholars hate the name of 
Chin Shih for his impious destruction of the Confucian litera¬ 
ture, they have cause for a still deeper detestation of his 
memory; for he destroyed the books on music which Confucius 
had written. Iu so doing, he deprived the Chinese nation and 
posterity of all records of the ancient music of China. Such a 
loss can never be made good. It was possible for the memory 
experts of that day to reproduce the philosophy of Confucius, 
but there does not appear to have been anyone who was able 
to reproduce the music of those olden days. 

Confucius, though himself a man of deep piety, lacked the 
moral courage to give positive spiritual teaching to his disciples. 
When asked those crucial questions which occur to every man 
who honestly meditates on religion, he was guilty of much 
unworthy shuffling. Though he himself practised spiritual 
religion, he did not encourage research in that direction iu 
others, and, in consequence of this, played a leading part in that 
divorcement of the Chinese nation from spiritual religion 
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which has brought China to such a piteous condition at the 
present day. Small wonder that as spiritual religion drooped 
and died the national music of China became extinct, for 
music and faith walk hand in hand and rise or fall together. 

It is exceedingly likely that we can find traces of the old 
music of China in the present day music of Japan. The 
Japanese are in reality not an inventive race all that is truly 
great in Japanese art has been derived from China, and is a 
development of Chinese ideas. In all probability therefore the 
strains of the Japanese zither were derived from Chinese music 
of ancient forms. 

The relationship between faith and music should never 
be ignored. There were days in the history of England when 
music was a far greater power in the land than at present, 
because it was then an essential part of the home life of the 
nation. In those days, the days of Shakespeare, and the years 
that followed them, in every family music was practised. 
The nations of Europe went to England for their teaching 
in music. Thomas Morley, John Dowland, and others were 
celebrated throughout Europe as teachers of the melodious 
art. Each home had its set of viols spoken of as the “family” 
of viols, in various sizes. These instruments, graduated in 
size and pitch, were able to take the various parts. Of keyed 
instruments we find that the virginal was the commonest of 
all; small organs or regals were also in use. Pepys in his 
account of the Fire of London, writes about the families who 
had to move out of their houses taking refuge, with their 
belongings, on boats in the river. He watched boat after boat 
being loaded with the furniture of evicted families, and remarks 
that nearly every boatload had its pair of virginals, showing 
that the families then resident in London had musical tastes. 

The works of Shakespeare abound with musical allusions, 
which are in every case absolutely correct, showing that Shake¬ 
speare himself was a skilled musician, or that he had received 
editorial aid from some musical friend of absolute reliability. 

It was in the days when music flourished in England, that 
the battle of political and religious liberty was fought and 
won, and some of the leaders in that great fight were themselves 
keen lovers of music. Who can forget that John Milton was 
a performer on organ and viol ? Who of all the Puritan 
leaders was more faithful to his great trust than John Buuyan? 
He was a lover of music, as can be seen from his writings. 
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We find plenty of musical allusions in “ Pilgrim’s Prog¬ 
ress.” One of the young ladies in the Palace Beautiful was a 
performer on the virginals and sang a sweet song, accompany¬ 
ing herself. The most noteworthy incident of all is that when 
the castle of Giant Despair had been finally destroyed the 
Pilgrims celebrated the occasion by merry song and dance, one 
of the liberated captives, Mr. Ready to Halt, showing unexpect¬ 
ed agility in the use of his lower extremities, (I hope that 
this last reference may do something to combat the long-lived 
slander to the effect that the Puritans were haters of music.) 

When the Chinese nation addresses itself seriously to the 
task of reviving national faith and ethics, music will bear its 
own great share in the noble work. 

While the music of ancient days has gone, the instruments 
survive and have been added to. The Bactrian music which 
was adopted to take the place of the old music, is largely penta¬ 
tonic in character; ray mode and minor mode are used to 
some extent, but this pentatonic mode is most in use. The 
melody known as “Jasmine Flower” is a pleasing example of 
this mode ; another called “ Sou Chwang ” or “ Head Dress” 
is more rugged in character. 
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The instruments in common use are the chin , a long 
zither with silkeu strings ; a larger form of this instrument is 
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called the sheh. At the present day, the number of really 
capable players on this sweet-toned instrument is not large. At 
the annual worship paid to Confucius by the officials, these two 
instruments appear, but as a rule no one can be found to play 

them. Of the lute type the pipa and moon lute are the 

commonest The former is of low pitch with a tone resembling 
that of the guitar; the moon lute is not unlike a mandoline. 

The strings of both instruments are silken. A sort of banjo 

with apron of snake skin is often played by fortune-tellers. 
The commonest of all instruments is the Bactrian fiddle, the 
neck of which is a stick of bamboo; the sounding board is of 
snakeskin stretched over the end of a bamboo tube. 

Its strings are tuned in fifths ; the bow is of loose horse 
hair, threaded between the strings. Though crude in con¬ 
struction, this fiddle can be made to produce some very musical 
effects. The lutes have all fretted necks, the frets generally 
being very deep. 

A most interesting instrument is called the sheng . It is a 
sort of mouth organ. Its sounds are generated by brass reeds 
of the free types similar to those of the concertina and harmon¬ 
ium- A Russian traveller who saw this instrument in use iu 
China, conceived the idea of applying these reeds to a key¬ 
board, and so the first harmouium came into being. 

Tommy Atkins in the dugout, as he regales himself and 
his companions with jubilant strains, is reaping the benefits 
conferred upon the world by a Chinese inventor. 

A Chinese dulcimer is found, small but efficient. This 
instrument was in common use in Babylon in the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Of wind instruments, we find flute and 
clarinet in constant use, also trumpets and horns. The ever¬ 
present bamboo appears in the transverse flute and the flute 
& bee. This latter is a difficult instrument to play but 
capable of producing an excellent tone. In the trausverse 
flute, the tone is modified through an extra hole in the flute, 
above the finger holes, being covered with a thin membrane, 
the lining of the bamboo, which gives a nasal tone to the 
instrument. The clarinet is made of hard wood with a double 
reed made of grass. Its holes are not regularly pierced, and iu 
consequence its scale is anything but accurate. 

The trumpet iu general use is telescopic iu construction, 
with a mouthpiece that is somewhat flat; this produces the 
usual harmonics. In some places a reed is inserted in the 
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mouthpiece, producing most ear-splitting effects. Buffalo horns 
are used, generally in idol worship and often in the occult 
ceremonies associated with demon exorcism. Drums of 
various sizes are used, the larger being stationary and found in 
idol temples. Sets of small bells in scale are played by strik¬ 
ing with a stick, as also are sets of musical stones tuned in 
scale. Gongs of various sizes complete the list of instruments. 

In this array of musical instruments, excellent material is 
found to produce pleasing music. The Chinese need to learn 
the art of combining these in harmony. At present the music 
is all in uuison accompanied by the various instruments of 
percussion. 

Of recent years a new instrument has come into use, really, 
as before stated, of Chinese origin. This is the baby organ, 
a reed organ similar to those of American type made by such 
firms as Mason and Hamlin. These are of 35^ octaves compass 
from F below the stave to G above. An English firm in 
Shanghai began to make these, but later on Japanese and 
Chinese firms took up the industry. The organs of Chinese 
make are generally of better tone and in better tune than those 
hailing from Japan. These are sold very cheaply; it is possible 
to buy a very good instrument for about thirty-five shillings 
or less ($15.00 Mex.). 

It is not at all correct to speak of the Chinese as being a 
race that is not musical.. The Chinese have all the capacity 
required for being producers of good music, but they have 
hitherto lacked the inspiration. The sad fact remains that the 
Chinese do not at present show any signs of wanting to become 
good musicians. They are content with music on the line of 
least resistance ; which is the same as religion on the line of 
least resistance. 

When baby organs were introduced in China, there was 
hope that the Chinese would wish to learn how to make the 
best possible use of them, but as a rule all that is done is to 
play pentatonic tunes in octaves on the black notes; a more 
soul-wearying performance could not be imagined. 

A recent development has been the appearance of song 
books for schools published by various firms of educational 
providers. These are in imitation of similar works found in 
Japan. In Japan the cheve notation has been largely adopted; 
this notation uses the sol-fa syllables as names of the notes but 
uses figures in writing down the music. The tonic doh is 
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expressed by i and ray the second of the scale bv 2, etc. The 
gjreat defect of these books of songs is that the words are not 
as a rule well fitted for singing. They have been composed 
with the design of conforming to the canons of Chinese 
literary composition, in which what is pleasing to the eye 
has preference over euphony and over clearness of style and 
meaning. 

' Music is meant to be heard and not to be looked at, and 
these songs, while they may please the critical eye of the 
Chinese scholar, are from the musical standpoint an utter 
failure. The melodies given in these books are mostly 
pentatonic, and as such become very monotonous and unat¬ 
tractive. The publication of these books is doing very little 
to help the Chinese nation to obtain its heritage of good 
music. 

I have myself for many years worked hard at teaching 
singing to Chinese school children, using the time-honoured 
tonic sol-fa method. During my last term of missionary 
service I have succeeded in training children who at the begin¬ 
ning of the term had not the slightest idea of singing to acquire 
a very useful knowledge of singing the hymns of our church 
aud some simple school songs. There are few places in China 
where the singing in church is more hearty and reverent. In 
regard to school songs in the Chinese language, there is consid¬ 
erable difficulty in getting hold of any; the quality of most 
of those published is, for the reasons stated above, anything 
but satisfactory. There have been times when I have found 
words which it was possible to set to music; sometimes I have 
had to make both music and words. While not going as far 
as John Wesley in his admiration of the excellence of the 
poetry of the collection of hymns which he published, I am 
able to state that these songs of mine serve their purpose better 
than many of those found in the usual collections of school 
songs, for they can be sung. I have at times substituted a 
melody of my own for a poor and feeble unpleasing pentatonic 
melody found in a song book. 


Found in a school song book (played on black keys in octaves). 
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The substitute to same words by C. S. Charapness, 
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Work in this direction is not always appreciated, even by 
one’s fellow missionaries. So many people think that music is 
a very unnecessary luxury, to be practised in the school routine 
•when there is not anything else to do. This is a great mistake; 
music should form a most important part of the work of every 
school in China as in every other land. Music properly 
taught teaches people to listen, and in China, the art of listen¬ 
ing needs to be acquired. 

As for the Chinese whom I wish to benefit, I often find 
them far from appreciative ; they think they know all about 
the subject, and are far too proud to learn from the despised 
foreigner. The Chinese student, who spends happy hours in 
strumming pentatonics on the black keys of the baby organ, 
likes to persuade himself that he is reproducing the music of 
Confucius and Peh Ya; like Barrie’s captive pirate, he is 
“ miserably happy.” u Happy miserable Starkey.” 

One of our catechists learnt to sing from sol-fa, and also 
to play on the organ. Since he has taken up his work at a 
country station, the Chinese Christians there, finding that he 
understood music, subscribed together to purchase a little 
organ. This is used for church services, and also is carried 
out of doors for evangelistic work. My good friend has written 
out his repertoire of tunes and decorated the chapel with them. 
Sol-fa as a scheme of church decoration may appear uovel to 
many, but it has its practical uses. A few of our school 
children have learnt to play the organ and are able to lead the 
singing in our services. 

Results so far attained are not very great, and may appear 
to some as being very small beer indeed to be chronicled, but 
they mean much to those who have worked to introduce music 
to the Chinese nation. 

Finality has certainly not been yet arrived at, especially 
as regards the means to be employed in realizing one’s ideals. 
Recently, after studying the history of music in England, and 
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realizing the progress attained iu earlier days, when music was 
such a power in the homes of the people (in some respects, the 
present days of England attain not to the days when Thomas 
Morley flourished), it would seem desirable that work should be 
undertaken in the direction of cultivating a taste for music 
among the Chinese, to be achieved as much as possible by 
using the instruments which are native to the couutry. They 
are not to be despised as sound producers, and it should be 
possible to combine them to produce music worthy of the 
traditions of the truly great nation that produced Confucius. 

I am indebted to Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch for most valuable 
information concerning the music of England in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 




Medical Education in China 

EDWARD M. MERRINS, M.D. 

1ANY of those keenly interested in medical education in 
| China are doubtless perplexed, if not dismayed, by the 
constant controversies concerning our medical schools 
and the uncertainty as to their future. Their genesis 
and history are fairly well known. Most of them were founded, 
not by pure educationists as part of some great educational 
scheme, but by physicians almost overwhelmed by work who 
were impelled by sheer pity to do all in their power to relieve 
the sickness, distress, and disablement of multitudes of Chinese 
people who could obtain little or no help from their own 
untrained doctors. Eater, when some of our colleges became 
universities, other schools were started with the same purpose 
in view. It was acknowledged that our schools, when compared 
with those of the West, were not all they should be, and efforts 
were constantly made to strengthen and otherwise improve 
them. A few sought strength in union. More might have 
been done, perhaps, in this respect, but there were differences 
of opinion as to the language which should be used as the 
medium of instruction, the standard of preliminary education, 
and other points. To be quite frank, it may as well be 
acknowledged that missionaries, notwithstanding their fraternal 
spirit and passionate longing for unity, usually discover obsta¬ 
cles that appear insurmountable whenever any practical schemes 
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for unity in institutional work are brought forward. Still, we 
were moving in that direction when the China Medical Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation announced its iutention, two or 
three years ago, to co-operate with missionaries in placing 
medical education in this country upon broad and firm tounda- 
tions. 

The entrance of such a powerful organization into the field 
raised high expectations. It was imagined that the Foundation 
with its immense wealth would come to the rescue of every 
mission medical school by enabling it to obtain an adequate 
staff, ample equipment, and giving it sufficient financial sup¬ 
port to remove all anxiety concerning its future. These hopes 
were much too sanguine. Generous aid has been given to a 
number of institutions and individuals, but our medical schools, 
with the exception of two, have received little or no help. 
Evidently, the incorporation of our schools in their present 
condition formed no part of the educational scheme of the 
Board. No complaint is being made ; indeed, none can be 
made. But the extent of our disappointment may he taken as 
the measure of the dissatisfaction with our schools and of our 
doubt as to the ability or willingness of the home churches to 
give the help that is needed. 

Taking a general survey of the field, at the end of 1916 , 
twenty-six institutions in China were giving medical instruc¬ 
tion, Eight are purely Chinese schools, six being supported 
by the government, either central or provincial. Five others 
are not supported by mission funds : the Peking School of the 
China Medical Board, the Japanese Medical School in Moukden, 
the German Medical School in Shanghai (temporarily closed), 
the French Medical School in Canton, and the Medical School 
of Hongkong University. Two schools are receiving some help 
from the China Medical Board, the Huuau-Yale Medical School 
in Chaugsha and Shantung Christian University Medical 
School at Tsinanfu, so that if they are given adequate support 
from other sources the future of these two schools should be 
very promising. The St. John’s-Pennsylvania Medical School 
will discontinue its work when the China Medical Board has 
established an efficient .school in Shanghai. This leaves ten 
schools, all missionary, and all in desperate need of assistance. 
Three of these are for women. In a pamphlet recently issued 
by Dr. Love, of Soochow, a very earnest appeal is made for 
their support. At the same time the China Medical Board 
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announces that the Union Medical College, Peking, while not 
prepared at this time to admit women to its classes, yet the 
Board of Trustees will eventually admit qualified women 
students to the College on the same basis as men. The seven 
remaining schools are in Canton, Foochow, Hangchow, Soo- 
chow, Hankow, Cheugtu, and Moukden. The China Medical 
Missionary Association at its recent conference in Canton rec¬ 
ommended that the schools in Changsha and Tsinanfu should 
first be strengthened by the missionary societies, next the 
schools at Canton, Moukden, and Chengtu. All the places 
mentioned are important centres where there is unquestionably 
great need for strong medical schools. 

In view of these circumstances, what should be our future 
policy ? Several courses are open, (i) Drift along as we are 
now doing. This will be satisfactory to no one. ( 2 ) Close all 
the weak schools and dissuade those connected with them from 
taking further practical interest in medical education. This 
will be disappointing to all who believe that at this critical 
period in the history of China, when ancient beliefs and 
customs are either passing away or are being profoundly 
changed, medical students should receive their training sur¬ 
rounded by Christian influences as well for their own sake as 
for the character of the medical profession now being formed 
iu Chiua. (3) Close all the weak schools but induce the 
missions which opened them to send students and otherwise 
support the missionary schools in Changsha and Tsinanfu. 
This course many medical missionaries think is by far the 
wisest. (4) L,et all the schools mentioned be raised to the 
highest level by the missionary societies. If this scheme were 
at all practicable no one would oppose it. It is to he feared, 
however, that those iu the nou-medical world who advocate it 
hardly realize what a first-class medical school should be in 
these days. (5) In view of the widespread and urgent medical 
needs of the Chinese, strengthen all the existing schools so far 
as to enable them to conform to a secondary standard of educa¬ 
tion, i.e., let our schools be able to give a good, practical 
training in medicine to men who will later become assistants 
in our hospitals and he useful in other departments of our 
medical missionary work. 

It is in the discussiou of the fourth and fifth schemes that 
differences of opinion emerge. It is the main purpose of this 
paper to try to explain the position of those who hold that the 
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time has come for the missionary body to stand for the very 
highest in medical education, and to plead that our missionary 
societies should face the situation boldly and endeavor to 
provide adequately for all our educational needs. 

First, as to the desirability of having two standards. A 
very wide view of the whole subject must be taken. The 
lasting welfare of the Chinese people must be our first con¬ 
sideration, not the interests of particular individuals, or of 
particular missiou stations or societies, or even of the missionary 
body as a whole, for we are here only to serve. Relatively, if 
not actually, our work is diminishing; we are taking only a 
minor part in medical education. Half of the total number of 
medical students are in Chinese institutions, and of the 
remainder a large proportion are in non-missionary medical 
schools. When the Chinese government itself undertakes or 
gives support to medical education, its schools charging only 
nominal fees, we can never hope to occupy more than a small 
part of the field whatever be the standard we adopt. Looking 
at the matter then from the Chinese point of view, what 
is best for them in the long run—for the nation as a 
whole, not simply for sections of the people here and there ? 
The answer is returned without hesitation. Of the great 
nations of the earth China is the most backward in everything 
that relates to the health of the people. Until quite recently 
she had only a glimmering perception that such care was at all 
necessary. Her backwardness in this respect is a menace to 
the health of other peoples besides retarding her own progress. 
A nation cannot live and die unto itself any more than the in¬ 
dividual. To bring China into line with other nations iti the 
warfare against disease—a warfare which must be uniformly 
waged over the whole world if it is to succeed—she needs 
numerous physicians proportionate to her vast population, who 
should be well trained in the system of medicine common to all 
civilized nations. These physicians must be Chinese, for 
uplifting national changes to be permanent must come from 
within; they should be men of unusual self-reliance and 
resource, for they must alter without popular disturbance many 
conditions not found in the West to which the Chinese are 
accustomed; they will be called upon continually to deal with 
fresh problems, for circumstances change and medicine is not a 
stationary science, and they must overcome or circumvent much 
ignorance and superstition. Further, it is most important 
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that the whole profession, leaders aud followers, should move 
forward in unison, seeing their way clearly to the one goal. 
This cannot happen unless all receive similar training and are 
animated by the same medical ideals. It is evident that to 
produce men of this stamp the very best, the most scientific, 
training is required. 

If further argument is needed in support of one uniform 
standard it may be poiuted out that in Europe and America 
there is only one entrance to the medical profession. In Japan 
and Korea missionary physicians themselves must now have 
their qualifications approved by the State before they can 
practise. In India mission-trained medical men who have 
passed only the mission examinations, or the examinations 
prescribed by the South India Medical Missionary Association, 
are on the same footing as “mission-trained failed men.” 
They cannot be registered and therefore cannot be employed as 
medical men in medical mission institutions receiving monetary 
grants from the British government. It does not help the 
missionary cause for the graduates of mission medical schools to 
be classed with “mission-trained failed men.” In fact it is very 
doubtful if many medical men in China would plead for the 
recognition of two standards if we were able to bring all our 
schools up to the highest level. 

We pass now to the important question, What is the 
highest standard ? In other words, what is the best system of 
medical education ? The advances of medicine have been so 
great and varied within recent years, and the changes which 
have necessarily followed so numerous and radical, that the 
medical profession has not yet reached perfect agreement on 
this point. The schools of different countries with their stand¬ 
ards and methods are constantly being scrutinized. In England, 
two or three years before the outbreak of war in 1914, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the condition of 
London University with which nearly all the famous medical 
schools of London are affiliated. Sir William Osier, Professor 
Starling, Dr. Head, and other leading phyicians, surgeons, and 
educators represented the medical profession before the Com¬ 
mission. Perhaps a statement, in harmony with the findings 
of this Commission,* of what an up-to-date medical school 

* Final Report of the Royal Commission on University Education in 
London. Presented to Parliament by Commaudof His Majesty, King George 
V. Printed under the authority of His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1914. 
Price 2/- 
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should be, may be informative and interesting to those both at 
home and abroad who are interested in medical missions, and 
help to explaiu why we cannot possibly stand still but must 
move forward. 

1. The training of medical students. This is far more 
extensive and intensive than formerly, owing to the great 
advances in every branch of medicine. Someone has said that 
the way in which young people take fur grauted and regard as 
commonplace all the marvellous inventions of the age is almost 
incomprehensible to elderly people to whom these inventions 
never cease to be wonderful. So with medicine. In a book 
published in 1886, entitled “Diseases of Tropica] Climates,” 
by Surgeon-General Maclean, and bought by the writer at the 
time as an authoritative exposition of the subject, the author 
still maintains that malaria is due “to an earth-born poison for 
the most part generated in soils the energies of which are not 
expended in the growth and sustenance of healthy vegetation.” 
The single discovery that nearly all the decimating diseases 
which afflict mankind are caused by micro-orgamsms, either 
auimal or vegetable, has led to the formation and development 
of several intricate branches of scientific medicine. But this 
discovery does not stand alone. Consequently, medical educa¬ 
tion covers a far broader field that it did thirty or even twenty 
years ago and the work of the student has correspondingly in¬ 
creased. In Great Britain the medical course has been length¬ 
ened to about five and a half years. In America, the teaching 
of chemistry, physics, and biology, which still forms part of 
the medical course in Great Britain, has been shifted to the 
pre-medical course on the ground that the study of medicine is 
now so scientific it should always be preceded by a sound 
preparatory training in the elements of pure science. The 
Royal Commission recommends the same course to be followed 
in Englanch Some of the leading medical schools in America 
now require that a student shall possess a degree in Arts or 
Science before enteriug upon the study of medicine; others 
require at least two years of college training with approved 
work in particular subjects. It is in this thorough preparatory 
work that most of our schools fall short Hence the China 
Medical Board and other institutions are opening schools of their 
own for pre-medical instruction. 

2. Methods of instruction have changed. Teaching is no 
longer mainly didactic; the laboratory now occupies the place 
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of the lecture room. Instruction must be practical aud attention 
given to the progress of each individual student. This means 
that a medical school of the first rank must have a very large 
and efficient corps of instructors. The Japanese Medical School 
in Moukdeu, with 133 students, has twenty-nine full professors 
who give all their time to the school, three assistaut-professors, 
and eight lecturers. The Government Medical School in Korea 
with 160 students, has forty-two instructors. A modern 
medical school must also have numerous laboratories with most 
expensive equipment. A rough gauge of the quality of the 
instruction given in the school is the amount of money yearly 
spent by the laboratories. As the fees received from students 
are insufficient to meet the expenses, a school must be heavily 
endowed to be on firm financial foundations. Several of the 
American schools are worth millions aud are appealing for 
more. 

3. Besides being thorough and practical, the instruction 
must be given in such a manner as to inculcate and develop in 
the student certain qualities of mind which will impel him to 
search into and, if possible, solve whatever problems he may 
meet later in his medical practice. The instruction received 
should not be considered to have accomplished its purpose 
when the student has passed his final examinations. Medical 
knowledge is still advancing so rapidly that a medical book is 
said to be old the day it is published. The most that a student 
can learn at a medical school is partial aud incomplete. For¬ 
merly, the advance in medicine was so slow that there was no 
change of importance in an ordinary professional lifetime ; but 
now progress is so rapid that the aim of medical education 
should be to enable and encourage the student when he becomes 
a practitioner to go further by himself, aud to test and appreci¬ 
ate the progress made by others. Unless the spirit of research 
is kept fresh and keen, professional work becomes a matter of 
routine and soon ceases to be really scientific. 

4. To give this full and inspirational teaching to medical 
students, what kind of instructors are required ? This is a 
very important question and much stress was laid upon it by 
the Royal Commission. The instructors must be numerous, 
for it does not accord with present educational ideals that one 
man should teach several subjects. More important still, each 
teacher must be a specialist in his department, having served a 
loug apprenticeship in laboratories acquiring accepted knowl- 
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edge and learning how to pursue original research. As a 
teacher he must himself continue his researches, for it is held 
that the requisite teaching can be given only by one who is 
actively and systematically engaged in the advancement of 
knowledge in the subject he teaches. He cannot teach well if 
his own knowledge is acquired at second-hand. Nor can he 
fully understand the progress being made in his department 
unless so engaged, nor the real nature of the problems which 
are still unsolved. Referring to medical teachers engaged in 
private practice, the Commissioners say: “Having regard to 
the growing complexity of medical science, it seems to us that 
it will become more and more difficult, as time goes on, for 
really scientific teaching to be given by men whose powers are 
largely required for the arduous work of medical practice and 
whose minds are quite rightly occupied for the most part with 
the exacting claims and daily anxieties of their professional 
work.” Exactly the same position is taken by the General 
Education Board established by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
which has for its object the promotion of education within the 
U. S. without distinction of race, sex, or creed. In the very 
generous assistance which it is giving to American medical 
schools it is now acting on the principle that the hospital and 
teaching staff should devote its entire time to the hospital service, 
to teaching and to medical research, and it believes that within 
ten years the great mass of clinical teachers will recognize the 
wisdom of this principle which is already recognized in the 
teaching of the underlying medical sciences of anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, and pharmacology. 

5. In connection with every medical school there should 
be hospitals and dispensaries, well-staffed, well-equipped, with 
every facility for the clinical instruction of students while in 
the school, and afterwards for the acquisition of hospital 
experience and post-graduate instruction. 

Lastly, the class-room and dormitory accommodation for 
the students should satisfy all hygienic requirements, the sani¬ 
tation of the buildings, including kitchens and out-houses, 
should be irreproachable, there should be ample provision for 
the physical and mental recreation of the students, and the 
business interests of the institution should be iu the hands of 
capable business men. 

To return for a moment to a point already discussed, it 
may be said that counsels of perfection are here set forth, 
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attainable only by the few, and that in the present state of 
China, with so much unrelieved sickness, there is room for 
schools of secondary grade, and that few Chinese students are 
intellectually capable of receiving the high training advocated. 
The same point, in a form slightly different, was urged before 
the Commissioners. It was argued that there are many 
students whose ideals are severely practical rather than academic, 
and who are not fitted by their general education or scientific 
training to profit by teaching of a university standard. In 
other words, that scientific training is unnecessary for the 
average man and suitable only for the cream of the students. 
But the Commissioners would not entertain such views. They 
held that when the matter in question is education for a learned 
profession, no distinction of this kind can be made. If by the 
“average man” is meant the man of good but not of unusual 
ability, then the very best education will be, in the end, the 
most practicable education for him and will give him his best 
chance. On the other hand, if by the “average man” is 
meant one who is uneducated and unteachable, he should uot 
be permitted to enter a learned profession at all. Not much 
more need be said. The writer has endeavored to present fairly 
the views of those who advocate a high and'uniform standard 
of medical education. In his own judgment he is forced to 
confess that the movement against weak medical schools— 
whether missionary or otherwise—is everywhere very strong. 
If the missionary societies are able to save all our mission 
medical schools in China by manning and equipping them as 
they should be manned and equipped, everyone will rejoice, for 
China’s need of well-trained medical men is very great. 

On the other hand, if the worst comes to the worst aud we 
are compelled to surrender some of our medical schools, there 
should be no sense of failure either at home or in the field. 
China is a wealthy natiou aud as she is assimilating so rapidly 
the external civilization of the West it can hardly be expected 
that the churches at home can shoulder for long the extremely 
heavy burden of medical educatiou. Aud missionary physicians, 
whether in the hospital or medical school, have done their best. 
During long years, often in the midst of riots and persecution, 
they have been ministering to the needs of the Chinese through 
good report and evil report, gradually winning their goodwill, 
overcoming prejudice, ignorance, superstition, aud everything 
else that stood in the way of Western medicine, thus making it 
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possible for others to enter the field and undertake work on a 
larger scale. So tar as medicine is concerned we can but rejoice 
that medical education is being taken over by others if it will 
be better done. As to the religious side the prospects are fairly 
bright. At least two strong medical schools, if not more, will 
continue to graduate well-trained physicians who may be 
expected to leaven medical practice with the ethics and ideals 
of Christianity. Other medical schools (such as those of the 
China Medical Board, which has representatives of missions on 
its Board of Trustees) offer to missionaries every reasonable 
facility for Christian work among the students, and among the 
patients in the hospitals and dispensaries connected with the 
schools. Perhaps it is not for foreign missionaries to determine 
beforehand the relation between the future independent, self- 
supporting Chinese Church aud the work of medical education. 
At any rate, if all the changes taking place make for the 
health and true happiness of the Chinese people, we can 
heartily wish every success to all workers in the field of medical 
education, and unselfishly co-operate with them as far as lies in 
our power. 


Preparation of Missionaries for Literary Work 

in China 

DONALD MACGILLIVRAY 
I. THE AIMS OF LITERARY WORK. 

W 'lE should be clear as to the aims of literary work. These 
1 are much the same as other forms of work, but broader, 
as shown by the following possible aims : 

(i) To remove prejudice and prepare the way for Christianity. 

(2) To establish friendly touch with non-Christians and make 
a favourable atmosphere. 

(3) To expound the Gospel to all classes. 

(4) To make direct appeals to the conscience aud heart to 
accept Christ. 

(5) To educate and leaven Chinese society with Christian 
truth. 

(6) To edify Christians of both sexes and all ages. 

II. THE NEED OF LITERARY WORK. 

(«) The Need of Better Work. At the very outset I should 
like to emphasize the need of a higher grade of literary workers 
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than has yet appeared on the field, especially to meet the needs 
of the higher classes. During the last two years the literature 
already prepared has been thoroughly examined, and much of it 
declared to be inferior both in matter and style, especially in 
view of an awakened China. The missionaries have done their 
best, but had no special literary training before they came out, 
Properly speaking, the catalogues of the various societies should 
be severely pruned. This would leave many blanks which 
ought to be filled, and which should emphasize the need of 
more and better work in this line. The list of titles in society 
catalogues is wholly misleading. The whole truth is that 
literary work up to standard in China has only just begun. 

(b) Reasons for Increased Emphasis on Literary Work at 
the Present Time . 

(1) Every branch of Christian work needs books and 
papers. 

(2) Literature is the only possible means of reaching many 
classes for a long time to come, inasmuch as the oral preaching 
of the Gospel is utterly inadequate to cover the field. 

(3) The new era in China, with new schools, new ideals, 
etc., calls loudly for the fullest use of the press. 

(4) The daily secular press since 1912 has entered upon a 
new era of marvellous expansion. Literary workers can co¬ 
operate with editors by writing articles which they gladly use. 

(5) The political ferment is only just beginning and will 
continue for generations. Literary workers have a duty to 
advocate sound principles without interfering with party 
politics. 

(6) At present a vast amount of Japanese literature is being 
transferred into Chinese with a view to flooding the country. 
This is agnostic or Buddhist. 

(7) The impact of Christianity upon ethnic religions 
causes a quasi-revival, as seen in Japan. In China the recent 
revival of Confucianism under the leadership of foreign-educated 
men constitutes a loud call. Old Confucianism used to be 
called “Gibraltar.” Revived Confucianism in alliance with 
western agnosticism will not be easier to deal with. 

(8) The Chinese Church is rapidly passing beyond the 
stage when the rudimentary works were sufficient, and it is 
coming into self-consciousness and questioning—it is vaguely 
striving after independence. The new political life reacts ou 
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the Church. The transitions already made in the West have 
yet to be faced in China, and wisely guided. The Church 
therefore needs literature more than ever. 

It will occur to some that so many Chinese have been 
educated abroad, and so many have graduated from mission 
schools in China, that the work of preparing Christian literature 
should more and more pass into their hands, and thus foreign 
workers would be rendered unnecessary. To this we reply that 
the growth of Chinese-produced literature is very slow. Judging 
from the results hitherto seen, it will be many generations be¬ 
fore the Chinese Church can afford to be without the literary 
work of the foreigners. We as wise workers in this field should 
aim at decreasing while the Chinese increase. This is as true 
of literature as of any other branch of work. Hence I have 
mentioned under another heading that our literary worker 
should be fit to train Chinese to do original work. 

III. THE KINDS OF ACTIVITY. 

(1) Translation of foreign work. This will more and 
more be superseded by 

(2) Adaptation. Very few works, except world classics 
like the Bible, can be profitably translated into Chinese. Most 
foreign books are written from the home standpoint with a 
view to certain classes of readers. These readers have their 
own mental furniture and presuppositions, differing in almost 
every case from readers in China. Hence the great problem is 
to adapt the Message to Chinese readers. 

(3) The best work is original work. Having digested the 
best foreign works on the subject, the worker then has the 
delicate and onerous task of selecting, amplifying, and adapting 
for the use of Chinese readers. This he will best do in close 
collaboration with his Chinese colleagues. The result of such 
joint work is nearest the ideal. 

(4) Books for Christians—see above (8). 

(5) The editing of Christian papers. 

(а) One sort meant for non*Christian readers, the 
most of whom belong to the literati , covering a 
wide field of general and Christian knowledge. 

( б ) Another class is meant for the special edification 
of the Christian Church. 

(6) Books for women and children. 
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(7) At preseut secular papers welcome articles furnished 
them, and an illimitable field of work is just opening up along 
this line in China. 

(8) Foreign newspapers and magazines, both in China and 
at home, welcome timely and well-thought-out articles in the 
English language. 

(9) The literary worker may be called to superintend the 
work of Chinese who are able to translate directly from the 
English. This is a field of great promise hitherto scarcely 
touched. 

(10) There are many special studies in the literature of 
China which yet remain to be done. Time should be given 
apart from such work as above outlined for the study of Chinese, 
which should be continued during all the years of life. This is 
more incumbent on the literary missionary than on any of his 
fellow-workers. 

(11) The training of Chinese writers; stimulation and 
direction in original work; constant search for ideal Chinese 
colleagues. 

IV. THF. MISSIONARY FOR UTRRARY WORK. 

Phillips Brooks says that the sermon is the Message plus 
personality. If this is true of oral preaching, it is still more 
necessary for the literary worker. With him, the personality is 
unseen by his readers. He may supply a message with ease, 
but bis problem is how to impress his personality on the printed 
pages so that his personality contributes what it should to his 
message. This is a difficult task, and the fact suggests that the 
ideal literary worker must be a very stroug personality. Such 
a personality would have a very positive and clear-cut message, 
Vagueness here is fatal. He would, as the same writer puts it, 
have as a controlling motive the priceless value of a single soul, 
and count nothing too high a price to pay iu order to reach 
such a soul with the Gospel. Whichever aim of those above 
mentioned he may at the moment be pursuing, lie must not 
fail to have this aim anterior to and normative of all others ; he 
may choose no lower, or far better he never came to the field 
at all in any capacity. 

Naturally he must have good eyesight, as he will con¬ 
stantly need to be reading Chinese, which puts a big strain on 
the eyesight. He may avoid the strain of writing Chinese 
characters by the use of Chinese amanuenses. Confinement to 
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the office during stated hours, rain or shine, suggests that he 
should possess a robust constitution. The literary worker lives 
a life of exacting strenuousness. He will probably be much in 
demaud on committees and for public addresses in English and 
Chinese. If he is working at a station in the interior he will 
be able to vary his work by occasional excursions into other 
kinds of work. But if in association with other workers, these 
opportunities will be few. If at some centre, working with 
colleagues, he will have close relations with both foreigners 
and Chinese. What leisure he can find he will devote to 
studies in English and Chinese. This he must do, or he will 
become dry and uninteresting. He will produce books which 
no one will read, and thus be a miserable failure. In his re¬ 
lations with his Chinese fellow-workers he should not be pig¬ 
headed about his own ideas, but give due weight to their 
opinions, for after all they ought to know more about Chinese 
readers than he. His aim should be to train his Chinese 
writers so that they may gradually emerge from the status of 
employees into that of colleagues. This training calls for the 
highest qualities on the part of the literary worker. 

V. QUALIFICATIONS. 

i. Special : The following are not given in order of 
importance:— 

(1) Good judgment in the selection of material and the 
gauging of his audience. 

(2) Mental alertness. 

(3) Constant desire to grow. 

(4) The power of initiative. 

(5) Extreme accuracy and creative power : 

(a) In communicating his thoughts. 

(b) In detecting errors in Chinese MSS. The reading 

of Chinese proofs is much more difficult than similar 
work in other languages. 

(6) Must be a hard worker with plenty of patience. 

(7) He should possess imagination, so as to avoid a mechanical 
style of composition or wooden translations of foreign 
books. 

(8) He should be fond of literature. If this fondness is very 
marked, it should take premier rank in determining a call 
to the literary work in China. 
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(9) He should kuow as many languages as possible, both 
spoken and written, at least French or German. He should 
not specialize in mathematics or Semitic languages, unless 
for Arabic in the case of workers for Moslems. The 
ancient classics are good, but I would prefer modern 
languages if I had my course to take over again. 

(10) Deep Spirituality. The literary worker, being removed 
by the necessities of his work from the full tide of a 
flourishing mission in the midst of the people, is under 
great danger of coldness. He does not see daily with his 
own eyes souls being saved. Results of his labours he will 
for the most part not actually see but simply believe to be 
happening. He must therefore by prayer and Bible study 
keep his own heart warm and his enthusiasm burning. 

2. Knowledge of Special Branches. 

(1) Wide knowledge of general history. 

(2) Special knowledge of Church history. 

<3) Special study of religions of China. 

(4) Special study of Christian Apologetics. 

(5) Study of Psychology. 

(6) Study of Natural Sciences. 

(7) Study of sociology or Christianity in its practical applica¬ 
tion to society. 

(8) Widest knowledge of the English language and literature. 

3. How shall it be determined what man or woman should 
be chosen to undertake or to be trained for this work ? 

Be on the outlook early for tastes and leadings in the direc¬ 
tion of literature. Mark the young man in his third or fourth 
university year who shows unmistakable signs of great promise 
in this direction. Train him well, give him five or ten years 
in the interior, then associate him with other literary workers. 

I think it possible to choose a man or woman for literary 
work before service on the field, at least in some cases. His 
health might break down, or he might find the actual work not 
fit him. But the danger of this is just as great as in preparing a 
man, say, specially for educational work. Some may object to 
beginning so early with their literary candidate, and say that 
literary workers are born not made, and there is truth here, 
though not the whole truth. The present methods whereby 
these men have found their way into literary work are as 
follows :— 
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(a) By accidental discovery, say of some far-seeing man 
like Dr. Timothy Richard, who was constantly looking out for 
young talent. Sometimes a man is put into literary work from 
local necessity, because the mission finds him a difficult 
problem to harmonize with his fellow-workers at some station, 
and it is suggested that if he comes to Shanghai for literary 
work this will be a solution. This latter is so unutterably bad 
that Boards ought to be warned against it. 

(£) Fellow-workers in literature sometimes make choice of 
a man whom they think suitable, then ask his Board and mission 
in China to release him. This plan is often used by the Christian 
Literature Society. Sometimes it succeeds, but sometimes it 
fails. Of course the consent of the man himself is absolutely 
necessary. But sometimes it happens that a man who wants to 
come into literary work and is invited by the competent author¬ 
ities on the field, fails to get a release for the reason that he 
has been so long at a station that he is regarded as indispensable 
for institutional work. The station is understaffed and he cannot 
be spared. 

(£) Sometimes a mission sets aside a man for literary work 
on the ground that the denomination requires special literature 
on the particular peculiarities of their belief, which cannot be 
issued by the inter-denorainatioual Tract Societies. 

But I believe there is a more excellent way, viz., an early 
and more sure discovery at home. There will still be room for 
discovery as carried on at present, but I believe the time has 
come when the literary work deserves as much forethought as 
educational or evangelistic work. Moreover, the magnitude of 
the task is at length dawning on the Home Boards, and they 
will be more ready to train and set aside men for this work in 
the near future than they have in the past. Their numbers 
should be greatly enhanced, and, if so, haphazard methods of 
choice should be superseded by an early and intelligent selection. 
It is true that a literary worker in China, if he be worthy of that 
name, will secure indispensable preparation on the field, but 
there is not one who if he had known what his life work was 
finally to be, would not have shaped his training differently 
from what it actually was. 

VI. PREPARATION. 

The aims of literary work determine the general methods 
of preparation. The worker should not aim at merely acquiring 
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as much knowledge as possible, but rather wisely train his mind 
and get the fixed habits of an educated man, e.g., the methodical 
use of time, ability to absorb the sense of books, accuracy of 
statement, the dictionary habit, the note-taking habit—in a 
word he should learn how to use books and libraries. Let him 
avoid the desire to shine in the class-lists, or the excessive 
specialization necessary to carry off medals, etc. Let him 
rather browse widely in addition to the studies of the college 
curriculum. 

In addition to what has already been said as to subjects of 
preparation, I would emphasize literature and history, science, 
pedagogy, and essay-writing. Translation from one language 
into another, backwards and forwards, would give a valuable 
facility in the transference of ideas into Chinese. Successful 
experience as a teacher at home or in China would be of price¬ 
less value. A practical knowledge of shorthand, sufficient for 
his own use, not in reporting speeches but in note-taking, will 
be a great time-saver. 

SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 

Such schools teach much that would be useless here, but a 
short course is to be recommended, Also a year in post-graduate 
courses in subjects such as I have indicated above. I do not 
think it worth such a man’s while to dabble in Chinese at home. 
Let him learn his French and German well and begin his 
Chinese on the field. 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, ETC. 

To learn practically about these things would not be worth 
the time spent upon them, inasmuch as there are now plenty of 
agencies in China to do such work. Some of these are sup¬ 
ported by the Boards and others are established by the Chinese 
themselves. 


VII. EARLY YEARS ON THE FIELD. 

He should not spend his early years doing literary work at 
all, although he will still have his eye on the goal and be 
studying with that in view. It is better that he should engage 
during his first period in either educational or evangelistic work. 
I should prefer that he engage in evangelistic work, because of 
the opportunity to study the people and preserve the warmth of 
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his evangelistic fervour. Almost all now doing literary work 
were originally evangelists. 

During this period such a man would naturally 

(1) Read more Chinese Wenli than his colleagues iu other 
work. 

(2) Read more books in Chinese already issued by mission¬ 
aries, so as to study methods of approach and know what 
was already accomplished in literary work. 

(3I Read Chine.se newspapers. 

(4) Study learned books on Chinese subjects in English, 
French, and/or German. 

But during his first period it would be fatal to his future 
literary work to be a mere bookworm. Then is his best 
chance to study the people, especially the literati , in closest 
contact, and form friendships with individual Chinese, not only 
beneficial to them but more especially to himself. Such a man 
would during his first period get fully acquainted with his own 
mission, and thus his fellow-workers on the field would feel 
a deeper interest in him after he has removed to some other 
centre to work along with literary colleagues. The testing out 
of our literary candidate by a period of service iu other work, 
will probably be unanimously approved of by literary workers 
now producing literature. Even if during that time he finds he 
has mistaken his calling, the preparatiou I have indicated above 
would make him a first-class evangelistic missionary, provided, 
that is, he learn to speak well in addition to book knowledge. 
The speaking well would not be so absolutely essential to the 
literary worker as to the evangelist, as is shown by the case of 
several very distinguished scholars who have produced master¬ 
pieces in Chinese, although they are not fluent or even accept¬ 
able speakers. At the same time a man must have an ever 
enlarging vocabulary if he is to successfully dictate his thoughts 
to a Chinese writer. It should perhaps be added that during 
his first period our candidate should not worry himself by 
seeking to learn the actual writing of Chinese with his own 
hand in continuous composition. This I regard as a waste of 
nervous energy which could be better applied in other directions. 
The worker should understand that even if he writes the 
Chinese with his own hand, the text must be ruthlessly revised 
by native writers and scholars. I do not know a single foreigner 
in China who is brave enough or foolish enough to print any 
Chinese which he himself has written. It is practically impos- 
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sibie for auy foreigner who begins the study of Chinese after he 
is twenty years old to be able to write anything but colloquial 
Chinese, which of course is not the language of the books. 

How should he spend his furlough ? His experience 
during his first term will be the safest guide to a profitable 
furlough. 


A Trip to Sacred Mount Omei 

L. NEWTON HAYES 

E OWERING to an altitude of 11,000 feet, near China’s 
western frontier, rises majestic Mt. Omei, one of the 
famous sacred mountains of Eastern Asia. Long before 
exotic religions crossed the borders of China, it is said 
that this lofty mountain, which so proudly lifts its massive 
head above the clouds, was revered and worshipped as sacred 
to the gods. To-day its sides and summit are dotted with 
nearly one hundred Buddhist shrines and temples which are 
visited each year by a myriad pilgrims from every corner 
of the land. 

It had been my good fortune two years ago to visit Chufu 
in Shantung province, the holy of holies of Chinese scholars— 
the birthplace and burial spot of Confucius, and from that date 
I determined to make a pilgrimage myself to the uext most 
sacred place in China—Omeishan, the Mecca of Buddhist 
devotees. 

I had planned to make the trip in the month of July, but 
the third revolution, which threw the whole country in general 
and Szechwan in particular into confusion, made that dream 
an impossibility. The country was full of brigands and deserter- 
soldiers, and the foreign Consuls forbade American and British 
subjects to travel. For many weeks we were shut up in 
Chengtu—virtually prisoners in a hot city. Then, about the 
middle of August, came the word that the Chinese authorities 
felt that brigandage was under control and foreigners might 
leave for the mountains in comparative safety. With this 
opportunity I did not hesitate long. In three days’ time, and 
as one of a party of four men, I left Chengtu for the South. 
It is unnecessary to say that I started with a feeling of great 
satisfaction because my desire to visit the famous spot was soon 
to be realized. 
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Two days on a swift-flowing confluent of the Yangtse River 
brought us to the city of Kiating. There we left our boat, and, 
accompanied by an escort of four Mauser-armed soldiers, tramped 
the twenty miles across the plain, through ripening fields of rice, 
to the foot of old Omei. That night we slept in the little stone¬ 
walled city of Omeihsien which nestles at the gateway to the 
foothills. 

We had planned to start early the following morning 
but a heavy rain-storm prevented us. At twelve o’clock the 
sky cleared and at one, with our shoes encased in rice-straw 
sandals to prevent slipping, we began the tedious ascent. 
Tramping until nearly dark, we reached at half-past six 
the “Flying Bridge” temple on one of the most picturesque 
spots I have ever seen. The temple is perched high upon 
a point at the junction of two rapid mountain streams. It 
is surrounded by great, gray limestone cliffs and boulders, 
richly wreathed in fern foliage. Pine-clad, cloud-tipped lesser 
peaks rise all about it almost shutting out the sky. I shall long 
remember the night spent in that alpine temple. Far below 
my windows in the inky darkness the wild waters tumbled and 
fell in a ceaseless roar. Although physically tired out, I en¬ 
deavoured to keep awake so that I might enjoy as long as 
possible the fascination of that wild, weird music—the alluring 
spell of the deeper mountains. 

Shortly after daylight the next morning we were up and 
dressed, and after a hasty breakfast started ou our way up, and 
up, and up, following the long, steep, winding road to the dizzy 
top, some twenty miles away. Soon after we had begun the 
ascent, we ran into the clouds, and I have since thought it for¬ 
tunate, for, had we been able to see the steep road that lay- 
ahead, it would have greatly intensified the difficulty of the 
climb. And so it is often in life; the clouds that veil the future 
are often blessings in disguise. For more than eleven hours we 
travelled up through the mist and rain until darkness found us 
at the summit—tired, wet, cold, and hungry. 

When we began our ascent at the foot of the mouutain, we 
were in a sub-tropical temperature. Plants and flowers of warm 
climates grew about us in rich profusion, but when we reached 
the summit of Omei, we found that we had passed into a sub- 
frigid zone. 

There we discovered many of the trees and plants that grow 
in the Alps. Most appreciated of all was the star-like eidelweiss, 
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which seemed to have flown to this mountain-top from far-away 
Switzerland. In our progress from the base and as we travelled 
higher and higher, we observed a gradual change in the nature 
of the flora. Half-way up it was a pleasure to discover the 
American thistle, plantain, and jewel-weed, none of which will 
grow on the warm plains at the mountain’s base. In the same 
zone we found three varieties of red raspberries as well as a black 
and a yellow species. 

The sides of Mt. Omei are not bare as are the sides of the 
majority of Chinese mountains. Everywhere except on the 
wide precipices we found dense foliage. The varieties of trees 
and plants in the course of the twenty-mile climb would bring 
delight to the heart of any botanist. In the rapid journey up 
and back I noted at least sixteen varieties of ferns growing along 
the pathway. The geological specimens were also of interest. 
Sun-cracks, ripple marks, concretions, and fossils in great 
abundance gave conclusive evidence of the sedimentary origin 
of the mountain. 

Every one or two miles of the upward journey brought us 
to a large temple erected in memory of some saint or deity of 
the Buddhist faith. Each temple has some particular object of 
interest. Among others are idols and Sanskrit classics brought 
from India and the corpse of a deceased priest who, many years 
ago, entered the state of Nirvana and was embalmed, after which 
the body was covered with gold toil and mounted in the temple 
shrine. There is also a stone elephant seven feet in height which 
tradition says was brought across the Himalayas from the home 
of Gotama in India. 

Pilgrims stop at each temple in their ascent. Before each 
shrine they burn incense and repeat the magic name of O-Me- 
To-Fu, who corresponds in some respects to the third person of 
the Christian Trinity. These worshippers come to Omeisban 
either to secure merit which the pilgrimage is supposed to lay 
up to their credit, or to make petition to Pu Hsieu Buddha— 
whose image occupies the temple on the highest peak—for some 
special boon which they have not been able to secure by prayer 
to the gods in any other temple. One pilgrim whom we met 
on the road had just completed a journey of sixty days from his 
home in the Cloud Mountains of the south and was counting his 
Thibetan beads as he wound his way up to the top. 

On the very summit, in the chill alpine wind, which made 
sweaters and overcoats extremely welcome, we had two views 
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which amply repaid our efforts to reach the top. Oue was 
a view at sunrise out across the sea of clouds stretchiug away 
countless miles into the East—a sea whose rolling surface was 
ten thousand feet above the level of the rice fields below. The 
other was a glimpse of the magnificent Snow Mountains of 
Thibet. These impressive peaks of the west, clothed in 
perpetual white, raise their hoary heads to altitudes not far 
from 25,000 feet above the sea. Fortunately we were supplied 
with strong binoculars, and across the intervening 150 miles of 
distance we could distinguish glaciers and great crevasses in the 
morning sunshine, which gave dazzling brilliance to the snow all 
about them. It gave one a feeling of awe as one gazed longingly 
at those silent, towering mountains across the border in that 
“ Forbidden Land ” ; mountains whose sides aud valleys are the 
sanctuary of Nature herself, and whose peaks have never been 
desecrated by the foot of man. 

The highest peak of Oinei is known as the “Golden 
Summit,” from the fact, so one tradition says, that years ago 
there rested upon it a bronze shrine with a roof of gold. On 
the site of that building, long since destroyed by lightning, 
there now stands a more modest temple. On the portico of 
this building we stood aud looked down through the rapidly 
shifting cloud banks over the edge of a great precipice. For 
seven thousaud feet there is almost a sheer drop into a canyon 
below. A strong wall has had to be built along this edge and 
heavy chains fastened across to prevent fanatic worshippers 
from throwing themselves over to their death. Under certain 
atmospheric conditions a natural pheuomeuon found only in 
high altitudes may be observed just below the edge of this 
precipice. What appears to be a transient image of Buddha 
floats out alluringly upon the clouds, beckoning devotees to the 
realms of Nirvana. Scores of worshippers, unable to resist 
the impulse, have jumped to the edge and have flung them¬ 
selves out into space to crash through the fog and down, down, 
down to a fearful death. We were shivering in the wild wind 
as we peered over the edge into the gray-green depths of the 
canyon floor below, but a greater chill crept over us as we 
thought of the meu whose misguided devotion to their impotent 
deity had led them thus to sacrifice their lives. 

As we turned away from the cliff and started down the 
mountain-side, we felt grateful that the mission which brought 
us to this land is to inspire young meu to turn from the count- 
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less, alluring illusions of life which beckon them on like the 
Buddha of the cloud, and that our purpose is to encourage them 
to give their lives for things worth while—the things that etern¬ 
ally endure. 


Motorcycles for Missionaries 

T. B. GRAFTON 

T JHE problem of travel in China is a vital one and as old 
as missionary work. Here and there are found stations 
whose work is confined to limited but highly populated 
areas involving no problems of transportation. There 
are also certain areas so well supplied with canals that it would 
be difficult to improve on the existing sail or motor boats that 
ply them. 

But the great majority of missionaries are constantly called 
on to make trips, which though not of great mileage, yet in 
poiut of time consumed, labor and difficulty involved, are a 
serious drain on our strength. 

Many painful attempts at meeting the problem have been 
made, using every vehicle known to civilized and uncivilized 
man: wagons, buggies, buckboards, dog-carts have all stalled in 
the mud as that ancient instrument of torture, the Peking cart, 
ambled past, slow, unspeakably rough, but plodding along at a 
fashion. The expeuse of the sedan chair is prohibitive for 
long trips, and sooner or later we wearily fall back on the 
humble but omnipresent wheelbarrow. 

Many of the foreign vehicles do well under circumscribed 
conditions but in one way or another they fail: some stick 
in the mud, some are too wide for uarrow bridges, some too 
long for sharp corners, some too high for the doorways of 
inns, and lastly, some simply go to pieces from the fearful 
jolts. 

Perhaps the reader is not sensitive to the loss of time and 
the discomfort involved in wheelbarrow traffic. But the 
average man who has been stranded for a week in a Chinese 
hut during a protracted rain; with no food but half-cooked 
pasty dough-strings; with not even a hard chair for a seat: with 
the time equally divided between freezing and asphyxiation by 
smoke; with nothing to do except to pray for sunshine—will 
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agree that the wheelbarrow is the pokiest vehicle conceived 
by man. 

It is not possible to make all of such discomforts disappear 
from missionary life, nor is it fair to charge them all up against 
the wheelbarrow, but in the majority of instances they can be 
avoided by a faster means of locomotion. For instance, two 
men not long ago found they were going head first into a 
rain-storm. They turned around and rode 15 miles back home 
beating the rain by an hour. It is needless to add that these 
men were not on wheelbarrows! 

When motorcycles were first introduced into China they 
aroused much hope—and fear. The early machines proved 
several things conclusively. First, that when they went at all 
they could go anywhere a loaded barrow could go. Second, 
that an average speed four or five times as great as that of the 
wheelbarrow could be maintained. 

But they were highly complicated machines and seemed 
even more so than they were, because of their newness and our 
unfamiliarity with their general characteristics. They required 
care and skilled attention such as the average man could not 
give. A bolt or screw would work loose and months would 
elapse before a duplicate could be sent out from home. Then 
when all was apparently well and running nicely the machine 
would give oue gasp and stop and stay right there until towed 
home by a gang of coolies. 

In the early days a man who undertook a fifty-mile trip 
on one of them was considered to have wonderful faith, and he 
not rarely had to walk home. The failures were so prominent 
that none but the actual users knew anything but the faults of 
the machine. 

But many improvements making for simplicity and stabil¬ 
ity are found in the present machines, and they are as reliable 
as the ordinary auto. Better still, scattered over the country, 
here and there, are to be found men who have a working 
knowledge of the machinery and frequently a visitor from a 
near-by station can start the machine that has defied the ama¬ 
teur’s every effort. By a happy coincidence such a man is 
never more happy than when tinkering with a balky machine, 
so the owner can be sure of giving his guest a most interesting 
task. The writer has a neighbor whose ideal of a perfect day 
consists of a monkey-wrench, a can of oil, and a chance to use 
the same on a motorcycle. 
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The writer speaks from the standpoint of the average rider 
and offers some suggestions the value of which he has learned 
from experience and observation. 

The one great limitation of the motorcycle is that it will 
not go in the mud. A second consideration is that it will not 
plough through deep sand, and a third valuable thing to know in 
the outset is that a fifty-cent pig in colliding with your machine 
can do fifty dollars worth of damage with not a scratch to him- 
self. So, Mr, New Rider, if you see a small pig browsing near 
your path, hearken to my bruises and cut off your power and 
run your foot up to the brake. The pig’s favorite maneuver 
is to wait until you are alongside and then with one “ Woof!” 
he darts forward and stops just in front of you. He is a small 
factor but a disastrous one. Every one knows the effect of a 
slight obstruction encountered by one foot when running 
rapidly, and the pig’s tackle is a very effective one. Give him 
a clear field ! 

And be content with moderate speed. Your machine 
may be able to make sixty miles an hour but if you average 
eighteen you will find that you are going very fast indeed and 
even at this speed you will make some very close shaves of 
carts, pedestrians, aud obstructions. 

REQUISITES TO SUCCESSFUL RIDING. 

Every would-be motorcyclist should first be able to ride a 
bicycle. For a man to learn the art of riding and at the same 
time the handling of the machinery of a motorcycle is to 
invite certain disaster. On a bicycle one learns the fundamen¬ 
tal trick of balancing, and develops unconsciously his “road 
sense,” which enables him automatically to choose the best 
part of the road. Foot-power pedaling gives an idea of the 
extra strain required on hills and enables a rider to sympathize 
with his machine when it is taking a heavy pull. For it is 
important to remember that in the hands of a skillful rider a 
small machine can be made to do stunts that a novice cannot 
do with a machine of thrice the power. 

Secondly, arrange to do your first riding in the vicinity of 
a man who has to some extent mastered the problem. You 
may not need him at all and it is best to figure out the mechan¬ 
ism yourself even if slowly, but if a helping hand is needed it 
surely will be needed badly. The writer knows cases where 
men have spent weeks in assembling a machine from printed 
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instructions and even then failing to get it started, when an 
average rider would have located the trouble in a few minutes. 
A single tap on a sticking valve, a half turn of a feed 
screw, the tightening or loosening of a bolt will transform a 
mass of dead steel into the liveliest machine the world has 
yet seen. 

The question of what kind of a machine to buy is also an 
important matter. There are very many first-class machines 
and it is not a question of makes, for one is as good as another, 
but a matter of the use to which the machine is to be put. 
Most of the prominent machines are to be had in three weights— 
heavy, middle, and light,—each having its own peculiar advan¬ 
tages. The light machines have only one cylinder of about 
two-and-one-half horse power, the middle have either one 
large or two small cylinders with an aggregate of four or five 
horse power, while the heavy machines are all double cylinder 
and range from seven to twelve horse power. 

Where roads are first-class such as are to be found all over 
Europe and America, the heavy machine will probably always 
lead in popularity, and if a man in China has only the streets 
of a port or concession roads on which to ride the heavy machine 
is very satisfactory. It will carry all the load that can be put 
on it for it is surprisingly strong, and some machines do their 
best work when heavily loaded down. But once out on the 
regular Chinese roads the heavy machine begins to have difficul¬ 
ties. The side-car is a great addition to the motorcycle on 
good wide roads but the average Chinese road is too narrow to 
permit its use without great discomfort and loss of time. The 
greatest single difficulty of the big machine is the small ferry 
boat over the numerous small waterways. A large commodious 
ferry boat is bad enough, for the banks of the canals are more 
than often muddy and steep and it is difficult to get the machine 
aboard without the help of several men. But when a small 
ferry is encountered it is a job for a civil engineer. The big 
machine weighs about three hundred pounds and is awkward to 
handle. An experienced cyclist lately told the writer that his 
machine required on an average four men to get it on and off 
one of these small ferries, and there are some ferries that are too 
small for it to be gotten over by any method. 

Consequently the big machine is falling somewhat into 
disfavor for country use on account of these delays. To these 
must be added the dead lift required to get the machine over 
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high doorsills, and the labor of towing it home when sometimes 
the supply of gasoline gives out. 

The middle weight would seem to be the machine that 
will finally prove the best for general missionary service. Its 
weight is a hundred pounds less, while its power and speed are 
all that can ever be required of it. It is capable of taking an 
extra passenger on the rear seat and has the same general 
dimensions as the larger machine, only built of somewhat 
lighter material. In some instances, such as crossing a small 
ferry, it still may require an extra hand or two but it is far 
easier than its big brother to handle and after a few experiences 
quite endears itself to the rider’s heart. 

There is the last class, the light-weight, often regarded as 
too light for really hard service, and sometimes called a “p° wer 
bicycle.” From this nomenclature many novices have been led 
to believe that it is simply a bicycle with a power plant tacked 
on. And as there are in the market several detachable engines 
it is thought that an old bicycle can be transformed into a mo¬ 
torcycle by simply adding a power plant. Such expectations 
are doomed to disappointment. Bicycles are not made to stand 
the strain of the speed and kick of a power plant and sooner or 
later will knock to pieces. A sine qua non of any motorcycle is 
the spring fork which absorbs the road shocks. Without it the 
handle bars will vibrate so severely as to numb the hands in a 
few minutes and the shocks to the whole machine will render 
riding too rough to be pleasant. 

The real light-weight motorcycle weighs about one hundred 
and twenty pounds and cau be laid down in Shanghai for about 
one hundred and twenty dollars gold. It is made for light loads 
but its margin of safety is considerable, permitting the taking 
of a twelve-year-old boy on the rear seat. Its vast advantage 
lies in the ease with which it can be carried over obstructions, 
rolled on to bad ferries or even up steep steps. In fact, over 
average Chinese roads the little machine will n get there” 
ahead of either of its larger brothers. On the straight stretches 
it will lose, but it will trip over a single plank bridge or three- 
plank ferry while the heavier machine is getting its squad of 
coolies around it. 

It is capable of twenty-five miles an hour but should not be 
asked to make more than eighteen. It is simple in construction 
and has few parts likely to get out of order. It can go sixty 
miles on one filling of the tank. For a runabout it is unsur- 
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passed and any man who invests in one will find that it pays for 
itself very soon. 


MILEAGE PER GALLON OF GASOLINE. 


The mileage advertised seems marvelous but it should be 
remembered that these tests are made on perfect roads in good 
weather conditions, and a good fifty per cent, discount should 
be made for Chinese roads. Sixty miles on one gallon of 
gasoline is not bad. It will be found that in many localities 
the cost per mile of gasoline and lubricating oil is less than the 
hire of a wheelbarrow. When the gain in time is considered 
there is no comparison between the merits of the two vehicles. 

The average man will find after several months of use that 
he can do a great deal more work at a far less expenditure of 
strength, and in addition have no little pleasure from the 
machine as well. 


The Evangelization of the City 


W. L. BEARD 



O evangelize a city we must give each of its inhabitants 


such a knowledge of Christianity as will enable bim to 


accept it intelligently. This differs slightly from the 
dictionary definition which is:—“To instruct in the 
Gospel ; to convert to Christianity.” To evangelize is more 
than to preach and it does not necessarily mean to convert. 
A man may have a clear understanding of the Gospel without 
accepting it, and many there are of this class. Such men are 
evangelized, as I use the term. If we have given them to the 
extent of our ability a knowledge of the Gospel and have used 
all means in our power to influence them to accept it, our duty 
is done. 

In the evangelization of a city in China, Foochow for 
instance, we would first find out who were to be evangelized > 
that is, make a survey of the field as far as it had to do with 
our task. We should fiud in Foochow (i) au official class ; (2) 
members of the Provincial Assembly ; (3) the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce; (4) the gentry; (5) the business men ; 
(6) the Educational Board and teachers, students, etc.; (7) men 
in the Post Office and Customs ; (8) men connected with the Salt 
Commissioner and Inspector; (9) guilds for men from other 
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parts of this province and from other provinces ; (io) clerks in 
stores ; (n) labor unions; (12} chair and ricksha coolies. We 
should need also to consider the women of the different classes. 
The children would form another class and possibly more inter¬ 
esting than any of the others. 

The condition of each of these classes would need to be 
carefully studied. Foochow presents different conditions from 
any other city. Each city would need to be studied by itself. 

Who is to gather this information? There are very few 
cities in China that could afford a man to take up the task and 
work it out as is done in cities in the United States, for instance. 
But with assistance and direction there are in many cities here 
students in mission schools who would be profited by such 
work and who are looking for opportunities of service. It 
would require as leader either a missionary of the right kind or 
a returned student who had had studies that fitted him for this 
work. Some Chinese pastors and preachers could profitably 
help along this line. 

As late as ten years ago one of the most difficult questions 
in the evangelization of the city was how to find the point of 
contact between the church and some of these classes. That 
question has now been solved and the church of to-day has 
access to all the people of the city. Men of all classes are not 
only listening to the Gospel but they are accepting it and 
uniting with the church. 

Having learned who are to be evangelized and their condi¬ 
tion, and realizing that all classes are accessible, what is the 
task before the church of this city ? The task is primarily for 
the Chinese Church. This is not primarily the missionary’s 
task. The successful missionary is, to-day, the one who realizes 
this, acts on the realization, and succeeds in helping the Chinese 
Church to realize and act upon it. I have just received a 
letter from a recent college graduate (English course) who has 
been in the ministry for fifteen months. I quote a paragraph 
verbatim: “It seems to me that one of the best ways to 
encourage a young man to become a minister is to give him 
a chance to do evangelistic work during vacation before he 
leaves school, and when he tastes the good taste of bringing 
good tidings to the poor weary souls, he can’t help to become a 
minister.” 

This young man feels the responsibility for the evangeliza¬ 
tion of his own people. With no other man’s foundation on 
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which to build he has, as a result of fifteen months of work, 
fifteen members in his church, as many more learners, and twice 
as many who are coming occasionally. He is offering to find 
two-thirds the salary of an assistant if one is found for him. 
This is an instance of what I mean by the Chinese preacher 
realizing that the task of evangelizing a city is primarily the 
task of the Chinese Church,—the missionary being the helper. 
This seems to me so important that I place it first in the task 
before the church iu evangelizing the city. It is easy for the 
missionary to agree to all this, but my observation and my 
own experience have been that we need both education and 
practice in this line. It is difficult to carry it out. Our 
impatience to do things gets the better of us and before we 
know it we are taking the initiative, and the politeness of the 
Chinese with whom we are associated keeps them from acting. 

The second part of the task is to find out the resources of 
the Chinese Church in the city—who can be depended on to do 
the work of evangelizing? (i) Pastors ; (2) preachers ; (3) Bible- 
women ; (4) colporteurs and others giving full time to Christian 
work ; (5) Christian school teachers of all grades; (6) church 
members; (7) returned Christian students ; (8) graduates of 
mission colleges in various positions ; (9) secretaries of the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations; (10) 
students in mission schools. 

It is the supreme responsibility of the Chinese Church 
which has acknowledged that the evangelization of the city 
rests primarily with it, to utilize this mighty force, much of 
which is now latent but which has immense potentiality. 

The leaders are naturally the pastors and preachers or 
catechists. More depends upon the attitude of mind of these 
leaders than upon their number or the number of men and 
women whose names are on the church rolls. These men are 
prone to underrate the influence of the church in general and 
specially its evangelizing power. I11 the ordinary prayers heard 
in the churches there is too much of lamentation over the 
fewness of numbers and the feebleness of the forces of Chris¬ 
tianity. In Foochow and all over China the church is exerting 
an influence out of all proportion to its numbers. The church 
is growing. It is a wrong humility to make too much of its 
weakness. 

In Foochow there are twenty-nine churches, with about 
forty pastors and preachers. It has been my privilege to meet 
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with these men weekly for three years for the purpose of prayer, 
Bible study, and the discussion of this very topic,—How can we 
evangelize this city ? There are three theories—I had almost 
written doctrines—that are hindering this work, (i) the primary 
responsibility rests with the missionary ; (2) the pastor or 
preacher must do practically all the work of evangelizing, that 
is, he must do it because others cannot or do not want to ; (3) 
naturally if the second is true the church is too weak to be 
called on to do much. 

In any enterprise a leader’s success lies not so much in his 
ability to do as in ability to get others to do. These leaders need 
to realize and act on this truth. I think some one is credited 
with saying : “It is better to get ten meu to do the work than 
to do the work of ten men yourself.” There are many diffi¬ 
culties in the way of carrying out this ideal—more in number 
and in importance possibly that in so-called Christian lands, 
but the rule holds just the same and the difficulties are not 
insurmountable. 

No doubt the colporteurs and all paid agents are used to the 
full extent of their capacity. The Christian school teachers are 
also a mighty force in evangelization. The church member (by 
this I mean the ordinary man), however, has not been led to 
think of his connection with the church as an opportunity for 
service. Three years ago, when the call came for men to be 
leaders of Bible study classes and of learners’ classes, there 
were found eighteen laymen in Foochow who were, in a way, 
prepared for this work,—that is, men in no way receiving 
financial aid from the mission or the church. These meu in 
business, professions, trades, ought to form a powerful evan¬ 
gelistic force, continually leading others to the church to know 
God as Father and Jesus Christ as Saviour. There are such 
men. Mr. C. is a well-to-do merchant. Within two years he 
has brought one whole family into the church, and has brought 
back into the church another man who had absented himself 
for nearly ten years, and this man’s family is following him. 
Mr. C. and men like him form one of the most potent evan¬ 
gelistic agencies in this city. And until a year ago he had no 
voice in the administration of the church’s affairs. He was 
working by himself. If the city is to be evangelized there must 
be some organization, and in this such men as Mr. C. are 
indispensable. This organization must or should begin iu the 
church itself. 
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The business of the church should be done by the church 
members. One of these Mr. C.s should be treasurer of the 
local church, another solicitor, another committee~mau, auother 
deacon, another usher, and so on. They should be made to feel 
the dignity of the office and the dignity of the service—that it 
is a real and necessary part of evangelization. I am not sure 
but a course in { ‘How to Put Others to Work” would 
be a good suggestion to those at the head of the theological 
schools. 

The returned student is finding himself in Chiua. The 
church is finding him. He is a new order of man and he is 
making his place. At the same time he is a rare man who can 
study abroad for four or more years, return to China, and fit in 
helpfully at once to the work of the church. Such a man has a 
power for good beyond measure. To put the average man of 
this class to work in evangelizing the city is one of the pastor’s 
most difficult problems. If anyone asks why, let him read the 
Recorder for March, 1917. But I would like to see the 
pastors approach this young man confidently expecting to.find 
in him a friend and a helper, and ask him at once to do some 
form of work. There are such returned students in Foochow. 
One greets men at the door of a large church and ushers them 
to a seat. He preaches, he addresses meetings of various kinds, 
he serves on important church committees, he talks privately 
with men. In the evangelization of this city the returned 
student is one of the most powerful agents to be employed. It 
is for the pastors and preachers to employ him, and in doing 
this they should find a sympathetic ally iu the missionary. 

These returned students, the students of the government 
schools and the officials present to the pastor an entirely new 
problem. Until within a very few years these men had nothing 
in common with the church. I11 Foochow they scarcely entered 
into the problem of the church at all. The barriers have 
suddenly been removed and these men are asking admission to 
the church, and the church leaders are not prepared for the 
new conditions. This is only natural and was to be expected. 
But the task before these leaders is now to find forms of service 
for this new class of Christians. The pastors and preachers 
must realize from the outset that these men are different from 
the men who formerly joined the church. These men want 
something to do. The pastor must put them to work evan* 
gelizing the city. 
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There are in Foochow—and I presume the same is true of 
many other cities—many men in the Customs, Post Office, other 
government positions, business offices, and in business for them¬ 
selves. When these men were in school they were earnest 
Christians. But they are now lost to the church. They are 
men of ability aud training and they should be an asset to the 
work of evangelizing the city. It is the business of the leaders 
to find the right kind of work for this special class of men. 

In the Young Men’s Christian Association the church finds 
its greatest ally in Foochow. Its secretaries are the men who 
have opened the door to the officials, the government school 
students, aud the gentry. The church is also asking the 
Association to help find methods of enlisting the mission 
school graduates who have drifted away. The Association is 
asking the church how it cau best serve her. 

The church in Foochow is working through some of these 
agencies for each of the classes above mentioned except the 
chair coolies and ricksha men. Investigation is also going on 
—not, however, for all—nor is the investigation unified. But 
enough is being done here to show that the suggestions given 
above are not merely theoretical, they are workable. 

Now a few words on methods. The Master used many 
kinds of methods. He preached to crowds ; he talked with 
individuals of all classes at all hours of day and night and under 
all conditions; he healed all who came to him of whatever disease 
or of whatever rank in life. He attended dinner parties in 
houses of Christians and of non-Christians. One ideal charac¬ 
terized all his methods—he did that which helped men. To 
evangelize Foochow we must broaden our methods to that ideal. 
This we are doing. Returned students are now preparing lectures 
oil the house fly. They are discussing how they can help young 
men make out a household budget so as to make euds meet 
financially, and save many suicides yearly. They are collecting 
books for a library. The churches have been using students 
in the schools to help give scientific lectures to audiences of 
three hundred or more in parts of the city on plague prevention, 
tuberculosis, and other like subjects. At this time hundreds of 
thousands of posters were distributed in the homes of the city. 
These students have also demonstrated with simple apparatus 
the virtue of fresh air. Quiet athletic meets have beeu held 
between students of government schools aud those of mission 
schools. Evening classes conducted by Christian students for 
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clerks of shops, with the 6oo~character textbooks, have called 
attention to the Gospel. A start has been made in a play¬ 
ground for the children of the neighbourhood. Students of 
mission schools are conducting several Sunday afternoon schools 
for children who have no other contact with Christianity. 

The Week of Evangelism in February enlisted many 
business men in the work of evangelism—in direct work for the 
souls of men. 

Just now the Sunday school is doing very efficient work 
in Foochow, specially among the young children. The Chinese 
secretaries of this branch of the church’s work are quietly 
working with some four thousand children. A few days ago 
one rally was held with about 1,200 children in attendance and 
a week later another rally in a different part of the city had about 
1,500 children present. As an evangelizing agency these 
schools will bear large fruit when these children are men 
aud women. 

East year the Pastor’s club had three forms of work,—• 
Bible Classes in every church for members and learners ; Social 
Service ; Evangelistic Meetings. The idea around which this 
work centered was the Week of Evangelism. The same objec¬ 
tive is before us this year, with another added, i.e., preparation 
for the coming of Mr. Eddy in December. The forms of work 
are somewhat changed. We are now working on Bible Study, 
Intercessory Prayer, Evangelism, and Special Preachiug at 
special times and places. 

As the last word I would leave this for the evangelization 
of the city, EVERY CHURCH MEMBER AT WORK IN 
SOME SERVICE HELPFUL TO MEN. 


Adequate Occupation of the Baptist Field in 

Chekiang 

JAMES V. LATIMER 

R '“‘YE COGNIZING the difficulty iu assigning true values to 
human calculations in matters of the Kingdom of God, 
_^ I hesitate to write of the task set before the American 
Baptist Mission iu northern Chekiang, Yet careful 
preparation and accurate calculation of the forces in hand 
should in no way conflict with spiritual work. Even our Lord 
sent forth a group of workers to prepare the villages and cities 
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into which he was about to come. So I write of that portion 
of Chekiang assigned or yielded to the Baptist Mission, North. 

The term “adequate occupation” is elusive. Just when 
a mission feels that it is about to attain to its ideal it awakens 
to find that changed conditions or unreckoned opportunities 
present a new and more commanding objective. What not to 
do is often as great a problem as what to do. For the study of 
the whole field and for the presentation of working plans for 
adequate occupation and intensive development of our work, 
we appointed a committee a few years ago. For want of a 
better name we called it an Efficiency Committee. For three 
years we studied the field, reckoned the forces in hand or 
available in the immediate future, and collected material. 
Much of this work was presented in charts and graphs, some 
of which were both interesting and enlightening. During this 
fourth year we have suspended operations awaiting the time 
when our hearts should catch up with the work of our hands 
and brains. We have needed this time to analyze and digest 
the mass of material presented to us in triple extract or tabloid 
form. It is no small task to train 78 active missionary minds 
to think along the same channels. And even yet some obsti¬ 
nate ones choose the highly desirable course of thinking for 
themselves ! 

In the study of the field we thought first to obtain efficiency 
in the field of evangelism and primary school work, then to 
pass on to the study of higher education, medical work, the 
training of leaders, administration, etc. After a year we 
seemed to see the possibility of attaining this first goal in 
something like five years. We could do it—on paper. Yet, 
after another two years we found that we had hardly made a 
beginning. We mapped the Baptist fields in the five prefectures 
of Ningpo, Shaohsing, Kinhwa, Hangchow, and Huchow, to 
the scale of two li to the inch, and investigated every city and 
village of ten families or more within these fields. An exact 
census was impossible, but careful estimates were made and 
checked up. These estimates were corrected from time to 
time, so we feel that our final blue-print maps are fairly 
accurate. Although mathematical accuracy is impossible, 
these maps furnish at least a sufficient basis for the conclusions 
drawn. We also investigated every church with regard to the 
age, sex, occupation, literacy, economic condition, and general 
usefulness of each member. Pastors and preachers were 
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weighed in the balance. Some who were found wanting have 
returned to the shop or the field, while certain others were 
retired on a small pension. The result is that we have fewer 
men in the ministry to-day than a few years ago, but better 
men. The missionary also did not find himself immune from 
questionnaires, and the “horsepower” of his efficiency was 
checked up by a careful study of the daily record of the use of 
his time. The mere keeping of a record proved to be a helpful 
stimulus to the man who physically or spiritually was running 
on low gear. We have endeavored to ascertain how much the 
average man can or ought to do. Some missionaries also have 
followed the good example of their Chinese associates and have 
found useful occupation in other lines of service. The right 
and desirability of review by the mission of a worker’s con¬ 
tribution to the work and the desirability of his return to the 
field after furlough, though fraught with certain dangers, has 
now become the rule of the mission and of the Home Boards. 
The above indicates a few of the questions faced as we honestly 
tried to study the problem of adequate occupation and the 
intensive development of our field. 

There was a time when we confidently expected to open at 
least five new main centers of work within the territory now 
under consideration ; but now the question is as to how we can 
work well the field already occupied without definitely delimit¬ 
ing the boundaries, choosing only certain lines of work, or 
entering upon activities not formerly planned for, Occupation 
is much easier when we omit the term “adequate.” Any 
mission faces serious problems of adjustment when it proposes 
to withdraw from any main center of work. Adjustments in 
the matter of property alone, though of minor importance, 
entail careful thought and the weighing of probable results, 
while the religious and spiritual adjustments present almost 
insurmountable difficulties, even though another mission be in 
position to assume oversight of the work. And the problems 
of the missiou taking over the work are quite as grave. So, 
the large question before us has been, and still is, whether we 
shall undertake this better work in the field now occupied, by the 
use of more efficient methods and a gradual development extend¬ 
ing over an indefinite period of years, or whether we shall try to 
obtain this end by the more direct and radical method of closing 
out one or more of our main stations. Both methods have hearty 
advocates among those who still choose to think for themselves. 
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Our ideas of adequate occupation have not differed greatly 
from those so concisely stated by Dr. Speer, and priuted 
recently in the Recorder and elsewhere. This desire to 
establish an indigenous church by the present use of forces of 
such numerical strength as to cover the field geographically, 
and of such spiritual power as to assure its permanency, and 
also to make possible the intelligent presentation of Christ and 
His claims to every individual within that field—this is an 
ideal worthy of any mission’s effort. A study of our field 
reveals the fact that for the numerical occupation of the field 
we must double the present number of out-stations and chapels, 
provide twice the number of Chinese workers, and greatly 
change our method, or lack of method, of work in our cities. 
Even in the larger cities where missionaries reside, no one is 
giving his whole attention, or even the major portion of his 
time, to city evangelism. But we have no human promise of 
trained men for the ministry to double our working force 
during the next decade, even though church and mission funds 
were available. We have then been forced to consider the 
lower standard of occupation of establishing thirty or more 
Christian primary schools in these centers where we now have 
neither chapel nor school. This plan would give the numerical 
strength required; yet from the point of view of the church, 
the spiritual occupation of the field might be questioned. One 
thing is certain, if the field is ever to be adequately occupied 
there must be a large increase in the number of trained evangel¬ 
ists, both Chinese and missionary. 

The problem of the city is as old as it is commanding. 
The possibilities of a strong Christian community in a centrally 
located city are beyond the range of our conceptions. The 
commanding position of a strong city work, the range of its 
influence on near-by communities, the possibility of its becoming 
a model of work, organization, and spiritual force to all other 
churches in the field are some of the elements in it that form 
the appeal for aggressive evangelism in these centers. Yet in 
not a single center have we been able to take up this aggressive 
work. Heretofore our main evangelistic effort has been con¬ 
fined to the country districts. Contributing to this is the fact 
that our city churches have been the first to secure ordained 
men as pastors, and the first to attain to self-support. The 
missionary has been inclined to consider his work perfected 
when these two objects were attained. Another element enter- 
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ing in is the fact that some of the country districts present a 
field temporarily more promising in results in proportion to the 
actual expenditure in time and money. City work costs heavily 
for buildings and equipment, and demands a high grade of 
workers. Neither of the reasons mentioned gives sufficient 
excuse for the neglect of the city. The establishment of a 
strong self-supporting church in any city is but the beginning, 
and should be only the preparation for a forward evangelistic 
movement, while in the country districts we find the standard 
of church ideals and Kingdom efficiency so low that we cannot 
be even moderately well satisfied with the work done. More 
time and money are required for our cities. No mission that 
seeks adequate occupation can do with less than one Chinese 
pastor and an evangelistic missionary, together with a strong 
force of associate workers, for each central city. 

We believe we were right in giving our first attention to 
the evangelistic field in our work of survey and occupation. 
We have medical work established in all of our main stations 
where we now expect to do such work, and in all of these we 
have hospitals now built or provided for. Our educational 
system is such that with its natural development and provision 
for certain property needs the education of our young people 
can be cared for. But in the evangelistic field we lack both in 
men and funds. To occupy the field we must double our 
present force of evangelistic workers and double the number of 
out-stations. Even then we have but occupied the field. The 
question of establishing the church is still the larger and more 
important one before us. Along with this occupation we plan 
to place at least one missionary in each of our main stations 
whose primary work shall be city evangelism. Also, we plan 
for each missionary in charge of a country district to have 
associated with him a Chinese pastor whose work shall be that 
of district .superintendent, something on the order of the 
Methodist Presiding Elders. Then with an adequate Chinese 
and missionary force in the city and country, and with the 
field numerically and geographically occupied, we shall face 
anew the larger task of spiritual establishment. Yet, there is 
no thought of waiting for this added force before beginning this 
more important task. Already we have one Chinese pastor set 
apart for special evangelism and for meetings for the deepen¬ 
ing of the spiritual life. We need five such men. Our pastors 
and preachers are taking a more serious view of their privilege 
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of spiritual service. The development of onr local station 
committees composed of preachers and laymen, acting with the 
missionary in all matters of funds and administration, promises 
well for the future in the transfer of responsibility. Spiritual 
eyes are also being opened. We cannot afford to wait for the 
outward perfection of plans before entering upon the task of 
spiritual occupation ; and we shall not. 

In conclusion it seems that our plans might be fairly well 
stated by saying that to occupy the field now assigned to us we 
need at least: 

Forty new centers for country evangelistic work ; 

More and better primary schools, for both girls and boys ; 

A net increase in the missionary force of at least one family 
per year for ten years ; 

An increase of ten per cent per year in work appropriations 
for a period of ten years ; 

Certain large funds for building, equipment, and endow¬ 
ment of our schools ; and 

Funds sufficiently large to meet the growing demands of 
the city work. 

When we face this program of advance we are forced to 
our knees. The task seems to be humanly impossible. Both 
the physical and spiritual problems are tremendous. May we 
humbly learn and be led of Him who said, “Not by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 


Our Book Table 

An Indispensable Book. The China Mission Year Book 1917 (Eighth 
Annual Issue). Edited by E. C. EobenStine for ike China Continuation 
Committee. Shanghai: Christian Literature Society. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the new China Mission Year 
Book is indispensable to every missionary. Our work suffers on 
the one hand from our cramped views 3 our local standards of value 
and our comparative ignorance of methods other than those employed 
by our own missions or our personal colleagues ; on the other hand 
it suffers just as much from unsound beginnings, hasty experiments, 
and haphazard developments. 

Now efficiency should be the watchword of every missionary. 
Faith and perseverance may be assumed ; but it is not safe to 
assume that either the one or the other will make a successful 
worker. 

“ Add to your virtue knowledge,” writes the Apostle Peter, aud 
his exhortation comes home to the missionary in China. He needs 
knowledge : it is the whetstone of all his virtues and gifts. He 
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should know his field, he should try to know the people, and he 
should grow in knowledge of methods aud results, of developments 
and opportunities. 

The Mission Year Book has always provided food for thought; 
but this new issue is particularly rich in material. From Professor 
Bevan’s opening article on Constitutional Development to the last 
of the Appendices, the pages teem with good things which no 
missionary can afford to miss. 

The special feature of this new volume is a survey of mission 
work in each of the eighteen provinces, iti Manchuria, and Mon¬ 
golia. A few of the provinces have been dealt with in this way in 
former volumes, and Dr. Thomas Cochrane covered all the prov¬ 
inces in his “ Survey” which was published a few years ago. But 
we have had nothing so complete or so instructive as this series of 
papers. Each is framed on much the same lines, and each is 
prefaced by a geographical and statistical note. We have seen 
nothing better done; nothing more opportune; nothing of more 
practical value in recent missionary literature. It was this series 
of papers we had particularly in mind when we used the word 
“indispensable” at the beginning of this notice. The reviewer 
has lived in a province for twenty years aud has thought he knew 
a good deal about the missionary force and enterprise in that prov¬ 
ince, but he confesses that the Year Book survey shows his knowl¬ 
edge was woefully deficient and positively misleading. 

We congratulate the Editor most heartily on having produced 
such a readable and helpful volume. He has again placed the 
whole missionary body under a deep obligation, and the best way 
to show our appreciation is to order the Year Book for 1917 
forthwith. 

H. 


The Essentials of Nav Testament Greek in Chinese. {Based on 
Huddilston's The Essentials of New Testament Grech.) By John 
Leighton Stuart. 

For many years theological education in China was conducted 
without the use of Greek or Hebrew. Several generations ago a 
member of the Seventh Day Baptist Mission compiled a Chinese- 
Hebrew lexicon, but it never got into print. Teachers, however, 
long foresaw that there would arise a demand for instruction in the 
original tongues of the Bible. This demand has naturally culmin¬ 
ated in a beginning with the New Testament. Dr. John Eeighton 
Stuart of Nanking Union Theological Seminary enjoys the distinc¬ 
tion of being the first pioneer in this field; like the Ancient 
Mariner 

“ He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 

His first book on the subject was based on the inductive 
method and has proved difficult to students unacquainted with 
English. Besides much experience has accumulated in the class 
room so that when the first edition was exhausted, Dr. Stuart 
determined to start afresh on a different basis. He finally chose 
Professor Huddilston’s book, and the result is a book consisting of 
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96 pages of lessons and 94 pages of grammar and syntax. The 
method of these lessons consists in grouping the words most fre¬ 
quently used under the more elemental, grammatical forms in short 
crisp lessons. The English model has been followed pretty closely. 
Behind the text there are such recent works as Robertson’s “A 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament” and Moulton’s “Pro¬ 
legomena” (the author of the latter, alas, killed by the war, leaving 
in a precarious condition the volumes intended to succeed the 
“ Prolegomena”). 

The friends of missions everywhere must be gratified to see iu 
this volume and in its history, thus far, a proof that the standard of 
theological education is rising. In consonance with this the new 
series of C. E. S. Commentaries will presuppose a knowledge of 
Greek among at least some of its readers and the original will 
therefore be referred to. Doubtless some Chinese, especially those 
who know English, will be tempted to go beyond this little volume 
in their study of New Testament Greek, and these are the meu to 
whom we look in the future to produce the final translation of the 
New Testament. The Pundits who have so faithfully worked on 
the revision of the Bible at Chefoo and Peking have been handi¬ 
capped by their lack of knowledge of Greek. 

The author gratefully acknowledges the help of Mr. M. Gardner 
Tewksbury in the preparation of this work. 

D. MacG. 


The Catholic Mission Year Book for 1917. 

The second yearly issue of this volume has appeared in French 
and it is welcome as an official record of the work and statistics of 
that great Church. Of course we do not expect to find in it the 
same style of discussions and papers as in the China Mission Year 
Book, aud there is perhaps not much of the inner workings of the 
missions here shown. Still, much matter of interest to general 
readers has been diligently collected. The book shows how vigi¬ 
lantly the books and acts of the Protestant are watched and studied; 
we fear the same diligence cannot be predicated of us in reference to 
the Catholic Church. The Protestant statistics as well as those of 
the Greek Church are given in the Catholic Mission Year Book. I 
should add that this Year Book includes the Catholic work in Japan 
and Korea, in which there are reported to be 55,602 Catholics, 
a proportion of 1 to 126 of population. 


D. MacG. 
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Correspondence 


WISH WORDS FROM A CHINESE 
NOVEL. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Readers of the Recorder may 
be interested in a paragraph of 
excellent advice for young folks, 
from a little-known Chinese 
novel. The work in question is 
called 5£ which we 

may either render by the old 
English phrase“ Hero-children,” 
or, if we please, “ Young Heroes 
and Heroines.'’ It was written 
in the reigu of Yung Cheng 
(1723-1735) when the Manchu 
Dynasty was in its prime. Its 
tone is one of worshipful reverence 
for the Dynasty, and its finest 
characters are mostly Manchus. 
Hence it is not likely to receive 
the attention it deserves at the 
hands of Young China. But it 
is the finest specimen I have 
met with of Chinese recreative 
reading. Apart from a few 
coarse expressions here and there 
(never licentious ones), and the 
description of some customs and 
modes of worship which Chris¬ 
tianity will eventually improve 
away, it is a remarkably high- 
class work of genius. 

Some old-established book¬ 
shops may still have a copy of 
the wood-block edition in twenty 
volumes. And, before the Re¬ 
public was established, there 
was issued a photo-lithograph 
edition, but in very small type. 
This may be useful to some 
readers, in places where the 
wood-block characters are wrong¬ 
ly cut, over-inked, or wanting in 
the text. 

The maxims referred to are 
partly classical and semi-classical 
quotations, but form a continuous 


whole. They were written by 
an upright and scholarly man, 
one 3 c$M (?Jt for a scroll 
for the bridal chamber of his 
son and daughter-in-law. The 
Chinese text (with punctuation 
marks added) reads as follows 
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In all translation our task, 
as I take it, is to render the 
thought of the writer in such 
words as he himself would use, 
were he familiar with the par¬ 
ticular language we are using, 
so as to produce an idiomatic 
piece of literature in that lan¬ 
guage. Hence the following at¬ 
tempt at an English rendering 
of the passage before us : 

“ Eet your garments be 
adjusted, and your demeanour 
be worthy of respect. Keep 
your heart heedfully, ever re¬ 
sponsive to God. Eet not your 
feet move carelessly, let your 
hands be reverently employed ; 
choose the ground 011 which to 
tread, keep your character in 
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good repair.* In all your out¬ 
goings act as well-mannered 
guests; sustain obligations as 
solemn acts of worship, care¬ 
fully, carefully, not daring to 
disappoint. Be watchful of 
your words f; guard your 
thoughts as a citadel, thor¬ 
oughly, thoroughly, not dar¬ 
ing to debase them. Avoid 
chopping and changing; main¬ 
tain your true calling, and 
divert not your energies in 
other directions. Be not double 
or treble-minded, preserve a 
consistent unity of purpose. 
Amid all the changing scenes 
of life be circumspect, and 
pursue your way as before. 
Reverence the present moment, 
do not disregard the right 
occasions for activity and 
repose. Harmonize your outer 
and your inner life. For, in 
unguarded hours, selfish pas¬ 
sion may assume a myriad 
forms: it may burn without 
ignition, it may freeze without 
frost; indulged in small things, 
it may soon bring about veri¬ 
table topsy-turvydom. And 
when the due relations of life 
are submerged, all rules of 
right are cast to the wiuds.” 

“I charge you, my young 
folks, remember and respect 
these admonitions, which I 
would address to your inmost 
souls.’ 1 

*As promptly and assiduously as 
ants repair any damage done to their 
dwelling. 

fSo as not to spill them, like oil 
or wine from a carelessly held bottle, 

W. A. CORNABY. 


EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGNS AND 
THE REPROACH OF CHRIST. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : In recent estimates 
of the permanent results of 


539 

evangelistic campaigns (as e.g., 
Mr. Rugh’s very interesting 
article on “Student Inquirers 
and the Church” iu the April 
number of the Recorder) one 
notices a tone of disappointment 
because of their meagre results. 
Of the thousands who in big 
campaign meetings offered them¬ 
selves as Bible students and of 
tbe hundreds who read in Bible 
classes and were deemed near to 
tbe Kingdom only a small rem¬ 
nant finally entered the Church. 
Such disappointment is natural, 
and it is, too, natural and right 
that we should carefully inves¬ 
tigate campaign methods with a 
view to securing more permanent 
results. Is there not, however, 
another factor to be taken into 
account ? Has our preaching 
and our expectation of results 
done justice to that other less 
controllable element in the pres¬ 
entation of Christianity, the 
Reproach of Christ ? For while 
we rightly present Christianity 
as the greatest good we can offer 
to men, it is at the same time a 
call to possible suffering, per¬ 
secution, and death. Tbe Shame 
of the Cross is ultimately the 
central problem of evangelistic 
preaching, and one cannot be 
surprised if when the full con¬ 
sequences of decision for Christ 
are brought to the inquirers’ 
minds, some draw back. It is 
probable that many students did 
not realize till the question of 
baptism arose what acceptance 
of Christianity would mean in 
the breaking of social relation¬ 
ships and the sorrow of estrange¬ 
ment from family and friends. 
It is important to investigate 
causes of failure, to plan better 
teaching methods, and to seek 
for the Church better spiritual 
equipment for her task ; is it not, 
however, possible that from a 
very early stage we must take 
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more into account the note of 
austerity, the call to heroism, in 
Christ’s appeal; and if men are 
slower to respond and the total 
number received into the Church 
not great, yet not be discouraged. 
Whatever form our preaching 
takes we must expect sooner 
or later a winnowing process. 
Better sooner than later ! There 
has in evangelistic preaching of 
the last few years been a strong 
emphasis on a materialistic note 
which may easily have attracted 
men to Christianity for unsatis¬ 
factory reasons. We may hope 
that one result of the world-war 
will be to clarify our ideals and 
to sweep away from our apolo¬ 
getic this materialistic element. 
(Dr. Hawks - Potts detected a 
certain reaction from this apolo¬ 
getic soon after the war broke 
out; see International Review of 
Missions, October, 1915: “The 
Roman Empire and China.”) 
There is manifestly danger in 
presenting Christianity as a 
means to national wealth and 
greatness (if greatness means 
military strength): so far as 
these are legitimate results of 
Christianity they are like pleas¬ 
ure in morals—a by-product and 
not the end to be attained. So 
that while we may have slower 
we shall have better and more 
permanent results if we em¬ 
phasize the Cross as our symbol 
of victory through suffering. 

I am, etc., 

T. W. Douglas James. 

CHAOCHOWEU, May 23rd, 1917, 

TEACHER WANTED. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : May I use your 
columns to inquire on behalf of 
the Nanking School for Foreign 
Children whether there is any 
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one at present in China who 
would be available as a teacher 
for the session beginning next 
autumn? It may be that this 
may reach the eye of some 
friend who knows of such per¬ 
son. I should be glad to furnish 
details on application. 

Very sincerely yours, 

J. Leighton Stuart. 

Nanking. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN 
CHINESE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : The China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee at its meet¬ 
ing in Hangchow in April con¬ 
sidered at some length the ques¬ 
tion of Christian Literature in 
Chinese—more particularly with 
reference to the distribution of 
the literature which exists. It 
was felt that the chief agents in 
such distribution at the present 
time are the missionaries who 
receive advertisements from the 
publishers. But it was also felt 
that there is sometimes a good 
deal of hesitation on the part of 
the missionaries to push the sale 
of books and tracts of which the 
only information which they 
have comes from the publishers. 
It was therefore resolved to 
communicate with you and ask 
you whether you could not in¬ 
clude in your paper some intel¬ 
ligent, critical reviews of new 
publications in Chinese. It is 
realized that many of these are 
very small, but the number 
issued each month is not large 
and we have woudered whether 
you could not secure a brief but 
critical mention each mouth of 
the issues of the previous month. 
The responsibility for sending in 
the issues would rest with the 
publishers and authors, but if 
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you could find one or two 
missionaries who would realize 
the value of this reviewing we 
believe that you could within 
the space of half a page—or in 
some months one page—give an 
estimate of the value of each 
publication. We trust that you 
will give this matter your con¬ 
sideration and if we can be of 
any service to you in securiug 
that new publications be sent in 
to your office we shall be pleased 
to assist. 

While writing we may men¬ 
tion that at its meeting last 


month the Special Committee on 
Christian Literature requested 
its secretary to become respon¬ 
sible in future for the ‘ Books in 
preparation’ lists. At intervals 
he will ask the hospitality of 
your columns for such informa¬ 
tion on this matter as he is 
allowed to make public. 

I am, yours very sincerely, 
George A. Clayton, 
Secretary. 

Any reply to this letter should be 
addressed to the Secretary. 


Missionary News 

Reports and Minutes 


The First Aunual Meeting 
of the Hunan Christian Educa¬ 
tional Association was held at 
Changsha on June 30th, in the 
Presbyterian Mission chapel. 
The attendance was good, most 
of the educational centers of the 
missions of the province being 
represented. In the absence of 
the Rev. Brownell Gage, the 
President, Mrs. W. H. Lingle, 
the Vice-president, occupied the 
chair. 

The Executive Committee pre¬ 
sented a complete Constitution 
for the Association, and curricula 
for the Lower and Higher Depart¬ 
ments, which were approved by 
the meeting. It is expected that 
the new curricula will be adopted 
by some of the schools iu the 
coming autumn. 

A special committee was ap¬ 
pointed to investigate the pos¬ 
sibility of starting a union normal 
school for training teachers for 
the primary departments, 


TRAINING FOR THK MINISTRY. 

Rev, Karl I,u<l vig Reich el t. 

I have been asked to give a 
brief statement of the history and 
policy of the Norwegian Mission¬ 
ary Society iu regard to the 
question how to secure and train 
young men for the Ministry. 
Much of what I am going to say 
applies to other Lutheran Mis¬ 
sions in China, especially to the 
four Lutheran Missions which 
are now working in the Union 
Lutheran Seminary in Shekow 
near Hankow. 

Our Norwegian Missionary 
Society has a rather long experi¬ 
ence behind it from its work in 
Madagascar and in Zululand. 
Our missionaries there understood 
quite early that real success in 
mission work cannot be attained 
without an effective staff of 
well trained native ministers from 
the very best classes of the people. 
For that reason special stress has 
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for many years been laid on that 
point and it may also be added 
the result has been most satis¬ 
factory. 

Naturally the same policy has 
been adopted for the younger 
work of the same society here in 
China. Within four years of our 
start in Hunan our high school 
was opened iti Yi Yang (1906) 
and in this way the foundation 
for the further training of young 
men as pastors was laid. This 
school is now developed not only 
to give the curriculum of the 
ordinary middle school but also 
a few advanced subjects. 

When the remarkable move¬ 
ment for closer co-operation be¬ 
tween the Lutheran Missions in 
China began, our society was 
among the very first to join in. 
The first step was the foundation 
of a Union Theological Seminary 
based on a four years’ course. 

This Seminary, as many will 
know, has been at work five 
years, and as we have had new 
students coming in every year, 
there are now several classes 
going on. 

Last summer we had the great 
joy to see the first twenty- 
two graduates leaving for active 
service in the three provinces of 
Hupeh, Hunan, and Honan. 
We hope to bear that most of 
them after two years’ work will 
be ordained as pastors. 

As stated above, as far as our 
society is concerned the High 
School in Yi Yang has been the 
main source for recruiting. An 
ever increasing number of young 
men from this school have sent 
in applications to enter our 
Seminary. In this way we have 
had better opportunity to select 
the most fitted. We have also 
prepared a little pamphlet, which 
gives the main outline of respon¬ 
sibilities involved, the qualifica¬ 
tions required, and the prospects 
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for those who wish to become 
pastors. 

Besides this, the great call 
to the Ministry is frequently 
mentioned as well in the High 
School meetings as in the larger 
conference. 

In common with our sister 
missions we have also the hope to 
be able to raise the standard of 
entrance requirements more and 
more until we can require college 
graduation. 

I am also glad to be able to 
state that the views of the co¬ 
operating missions do not differ 
very much in regard to the 
question of salary for the pastors 
in the Lutheran Church. We 
think it necessary to give them 
a salary which wilt enable them 
not only to live free from burden 
and temptations of daily life, but 
that they may have a little money 
left over for books aud periodicals 
for their further spiritual prog¬ 
ress. 

Of course all this will soon be 
known among the young and 
gifted people who graduate from 
our schools aud a big objection to 
entering the Seminary will there¬ 
by be removed. I refer frankly 
to this feeliug on the part of the 
young men that tbey^migbt know 
in regard to their future ecouomic 
condition and I do not blame them 
because I feel that their attitude 
is something very different from 
covetousness. It is natural that 
every cultivated man who knows 
that he will have heavy duties 
and responsibilities should wish 
to learn whether he will have the 
tools w’ith which to do his work. 
Furthermore, a Chinese pastor 
has constant and heavy claims 
made upon his hospitality and it 
costs to eutertain guests. The 
constantly repeated statement 
that a good salary paid to the 
pastor will give the cause of 
self-support a severe blow is 
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utterly mistaken. An underpaid 
pastor in a self-supporting church 
will iu most cases prove a dis¬ 
astrous failure. He will either 
stagnate or for the sake of 
securing enough money to pay his 
necessary expenses will become 
involved iu business enterprises 
which will hamper his usefulness. 

Eet me iu this connection 
mention another thought which 
lias been burning in my heart a 
long time. It has become almost 
a habit with the foreigners who 
visit the seminaries to lecture to 
refer to the greed and covetous¬ 
ness which they say is a charac¬ 
teristic weakness among Chinese 
students. Such references in 


some cases have counteracted the 
otherwise good impression made 
by the lecture and have left a 
feeling of injustice in the hearts 
of the students. There may 
have been a time when one found 
in the seminaries and in the 
pastorate some uneducated men 
with little ability who saw in the 
Ministry an opportunity to make 
more money than they are able to 
earn in other callings, but this 
certainly is not the true attitude 
of the majority of the young men 
who are now entering our semi¬ 
naries and who go out from our 
schools, colleges, and seminaries 
filled with enthusiasm for the 
work of the Holy Ministry. 


Miscellanea 


MOUKDBN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
GRADUATION 

A notable landmark in Man¬ 
churian missions was attained 
on Saturday, 30th June, in the 
first graduation ceremony of 
the Moukdeu Medical College, 
when twenty students received 
their diplomas. 

This college is fortunate in 
the close relationship that it 
maintains with the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment. Its foundation was the 
fulfilment of a long cherished 
hope, but the immediate occasion 
of its being opened was the 
encouragement of H.E. Hsu Shill- 
ch'attg, then Viceroy of Mau- 
churia, who promised an endow¬ 
ment of Tls. 3,000 per annum. 
These friendly relations have 
been maintained from the begin¬ 
ning, and when the final exam¬ 
inations were held this spring, 
the Board of Education sent as 
their representative a doctor who 
had resided twelve years in 
Europe, to ensure that the stand¬ 


ard was up to the government 
requirements. The diploma bears 
the seal of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment of Fengtien, conferring 
the degree of Bachelor of Medi¬ 
cine and Surgery. 

The ceremony was attended by 
about 300 visitors. The Military 
Governor sent his chief of staff 
to represent him, and present 
the diplomas. There were also 
present the Commissioner of 
Education, the head of the Mer¬ 
chants’ Guild, many civil, educa¬ 
tional, and military officials, the 
Consuls-Geueral of the Powers, 
the Commissioner of Customs, 
and most of the foreign com¬ 
munity residents iu Moukden. 

Speeches in congratulation were 
delivered by the British Consul- 
General, by several Chinese 
officials and by representatives 
of the three missions working 
in Manchuria—Scottish, Danish, 
and Irish. A poem was read, 
contributed by the officers of the 
27th Division, the medical officer 
being an old pupil of Dr. Christie. 
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Previous to the meeting the 
guests were shown over the whole 
building. The Chinese took 
special interest in the pathologi ¬ 
cal specimens, and even the dis¬ 
secting-room was not concealed. 

The friends of the College may 
well feel that it has won a victory 
after many trials. It began in 
sorrow; Arthur Jackson came 
out from Cambridge, only to lay 
down his life in combating the 
plague of 1911. Three others 
came out in succession, but had 
hardly got a footing in the lan¬ 
guage when they were called 
off to the great war. With the 
staff thus depleted, the men left 
had a long and hard fight to 
carry out the appointed pro¬ 
gramme. They will now have 
the help in tuition work of the 
best of the new graduates, so 
relieving something of the strain, 

James W. Ingles. 


A preliminary organization for 
a city Young Men’s Christian 
Association has been effected in 
Ningpo, A temporary Board of 
Directors is at work and a secre¬ 
tary-elect, Mr. Wu, a recent 
graduate of the Shanghai Baptist 
College, has been sent to Shang¬ 
hai for training. 

In Foochow City the pastors 
and preachers of twenty-nine 
churches are beginning their 
fourth year of weekly confer¬ 
ences. These workers represent 
Anglican, Methodist Episcopal, 
and Congregational churches. At 
present this conference is devot¬ 
ing most of its attention to prep¬ 
arations for next fall’s evan¬ 
gelistic campaign under Mr. 
Eddy. A committee of three has 
beeu appointed, one member of 
which is In charge of evangelism, 
one of Bible study, and one of 
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intercessory prayer. This com¬ 
mittee heads up similar com¬ 
mittees in each of the denomina¬ 
tions, and these in turn are 
responsible for such committees 
in each church. 

The Department of Missionary 
Training, University of Nanking, 
announces the following Calendar 
for 1917-1918 :— 

Examination on"Summer Work, Sept. 

29 and Oct. 1, 1917. 

First Term, Oct. 2—Dec. 21, 1917. 
Second Term, Jan. 2—March 22, 
1918. 

Third Term, April 2—June 13, 1918. 
Fourth Term, July 1—Sept. 26, 1918. 
Examination on Summer Work, Sept. 
27 and 28, 1918. 

Holidays:—Dec. 21, 4.00 p.m.—Jan, 
2, 8,30 a.m. 

Mar. 22,4.00p.m.—April a, 8.30 a.m. 
June 13, 12 noon.—July I, 8.30 a.m. 

Notes 

1. No student will be received for 
the work of the first term after 
October 9th. The system of teaching 
employed necessitates the strict ob¬ 
servance of this rule, 

a. Secretaries of the various Mission 
Boards are hereby requested to see 
that prospective matriculates are duly 
advised of the above calendar. Posi¬ 
tively no exceptions will be made. 

3. It should be noted that the fourth 
term is not taken in residence, 
this period beiug coincident with the 
summer vacation. The work of this 
period is, however, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Dean and is as much a part 
of the required work as are the other 
three terms. 

4. A new course of study covering a 
period of about five years and prepared 
conjointly by the North China Union 
Language School and this department, 
will be issued very soon. Copies 
will be sent upon application to Mr. 
W. B. Pettus, Director of the Peking 
school, or to undersigned. 

Chas. S. Keen, Dean. 

The three Lutheran Church 
bodies in America, known on 
the field as the Hauge Synod 
Mission, the Lutheran Synod 
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Mission of America, and the 
American I^utheran Mission, 
were united into one church 
organization on the 9th of June. 
The final union of these three 
missions on the field will take 
place this summer. 


Many readers of the Recorder 
will be glad to have the latest 
news of the progress that is 
being made towards the comple¬ 
tion and publishing of the new 
translations of the Bible, Union 
Versions. 

Tiie translators who completed 
the actual- translation of all the 
books of the Old Testament in 
April last, are now revising 
some parts of their earlier work, 
harmonizing renderings, and pre¬ 
paring the MSS. for the press. 
They expect to hand over the 
results of their work to the Bible 
Societies for publication in De¬ 
cember next. 

It was hoped that the finishing 
touches might have been put to 
the translation by the end of 
September. This, however, is 
found to be impossible, since a 
rest during the hot months is 
imperative. 

Provided the MSS. are ready 
for the press by the end of the 
present year, the first edition of 
both the Wenii and' Mandarin 
Versions should be printed and 
ready for delivery about October 
1918. 

Notices will be issued by the 
Bible Societies next year giving 
further particulars. 

G. H. Bondeibld, 

General Secretary Executive 
Committees. 

During Mr. David Yui's recent 
educational lecture campaign, the 
attendances were as follows:— 
Wuchang (three days) 3,448; 


Hankow (three days) 2,720; 
Kiukiang (three days) 4,720; 
and Nancliang (three days) 2,780. 
Total attendance 13,668. In a 
circular letter written by Mr. 
Yui to Y. M. C. A. secretaries, 
be tells among other things bow 
the Ministry of Education in 
Peking and the governors of 
several provinces were so strong¬ 
ly convinced of the value of the 
educational lecture work which 
he is doing that they requested 
him to organize an Educational 
lectures’ Institute in Shanghai 
for the purpose of training a 
group of men to extend his 
educatiouai'lfecture work through 
the districts and provinces with¬ 
in their jurisdiction. Forty 
men, mostly principals and 
teachers of middle and elemen¬ 
tary schools and district inspec¬ 
tors of. education, attended the 
institute. Their distribution is 
as follows :— 

22 seat by the GovernoT of Ki&ugsu, 

5 .. .. Shantung, 

4 „ .. „ Chekiang, 

2 „ .. „ Chihli, 

2 „ ,, ,, Ministry of Educatiou io Pe¬ 

king, and 

5 „ „ „ District Educational Associa¬ 

tions of KAaugsu. 

In addition, there were thirteen 
special students whose purpose 
it was to carry on the same 
educational propaganda under 
private auspices. These men 

were given a full month’s train¬ 
ing in both theories of education 
and in practical lecture work. 

The Publicity Department of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has offered its services to all 
contributors of articles on mis¬ 
sion fields as a placing bureau 
and will endeavour to place each 
article that is sent to them in the 
periodical for which it seems 
best suited. In this way it is 
planned to lay the conditions 
and needs in the foreign lands 
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before many millions of readers 
during the coming year. 


Kikungshan Unit School for 
missionaries’ children closed a 
successful school year with a 
very well rendered program on 
the evening of June 13. This is 
the first year that the new build¬ 
ing has been used, built and 
equipped for the school last year 
by the Lutheran missions of 
southern Honan. Thirty-two 
pupils have been in attendance 
during the year, ten of whom 
were in the high school depart¬ 
ment and the remainder in the 
grades. 


The Killing Conference plant 
is now fully completed and 
equipped. Several conferences 
are being held this summer, viz., 
Y. W C. A., June 26—July 6; 
Blackstone and Eddy Con¬ 
ferences, July 6 and August 20; 
Y. M. C. A. Student, August 22— 
September 2. 

The plant will accommodate 
150 delegates, every provision 
having been made for health and 
comfort. 


Three excellent tennis courts 
and a fine swimming pool afford 
pleasant and ample recreative 
features for all who attend the 
various conferences. 

The conference buildings are 
located in the lower part of Lily 
Valley, about 25 minutes’ walk 
from Central Killing. The view 
down the valley includes portions 
of the Yangtze and Poyang Lake 
—and is one of the best in and 
around Kuling. 

The Y. M. C- A. last year pro¬ 
cured a conference site on the 
island of Chu Chia Chien just 
south of Pu Du. The site com¬ 
mands a magnificent beach more 
than one-balf mile in length. 
The property consists of fields 
and low-lying bills back of the 
beach, over seventy English acres 
in all. Those who have visited 
the place bring back glowing 
reports of its natural beauty and 
exceptional suitability for con¬ 
ference purposes. 

Limited funds have been 
secured in America for buildings 
and equipment. It is hoped that 
the buildings will be ready for 
use by July, 1918. 


. — 1 9 rnm ■ ' 

Dates of Important Meetings 


The North Kiangsu Mission is to 
meet this summer in Shanghai, be¬ 
ginning August 25th. The Mid-Chiua 
Mission is to meet at the same time 
and place, and we are to have a joint 
conference for several days with a 
fixed program, thus marking the 
Jubilee of Southern Presbyterian work 
in China. There will be a number 
of prepared addresses and general 
discussion. 

Following is the Student Conference 
schedule of the Y.M.C.A. for this year : 

Conference. Place. Date. 

Kwangtung Province Canton Aug. 22-29. 
Shantung Province Tsinan Aug, as-Sep. 2. 
Yangtze: Valley Kuling Aug. 24-Sep. 2. 
South Fukien Amoy Aug. afc-Sep. 2. 


The Council of the Lutheran Church 
in China is meeting at Kikungshan 
from Aug. 22nd to 27th, to receive the 
reports of the sub-committees which 
have been working on such subjects 
as Church Organization, Union Church 
Book, Union College and Literature. 

The four hundredth anniversary of 
the Reformation will be held at the 
same time and place, the subject for 
the three evening meetings being: 

‘ The renaissance as revealing the need 
of the Reformation,’ ' The Reformation 
and Modern History,’ and ‘ The secret 
of the motive power of the Reforma¬ 
tion.’ The celebration will end with 
a series of services on the Sunday. 
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Mr. Eddy sailed from New York, 
May 5th, for five or six months in 
England and France, working with 
the British Troops, proceeding to 
Peking via Siberia, scheduled to arrive 
about November ist. His address 
until October ist is c/o Brown, Ship- 
ley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, 
S. W., England. 

Dr. S. L. Lasell, formerly a member 
of the faculty of the Medical School 
of Nanking University, will join the 
medical staff of the C. M. S, Hospital 
in Hangchow in September. 

Knox College, Toronto, has con¬ 
ferred upon Rev. C. Y. Cheng, Secre¬ 
tary of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Rev. Wm. Campbell, D.D., F.R.G.S., 
senior missionary of the English 
Mission in Formosa, where he has 
Completed more than 45 years of 
service, has recently resigned, and 
will leave for home as sooti as satis¬ 
factory arrangements for travelling 
can be made. Dr. Campbell is prob¬ 
ably the greatest living authority on 
the subject of the “ Dutch Occupation 
of Formosa in the 17th Century.” 
He has published several works con¬ 
taining a large amount of useful and 
interesting material for students of 
that period. He has also recently 
published a hook giving an account 
of his missionary experiences. 

Rev. Samuel M. Zwetner, D.D., 
F.R.G.S., reached Shanghai on Sunday, 
July 8th. On the following Tuesday 
he left for Kaifengfu and visited a 
number of Mohammedan centers in 
Honan. A recent telegram from him 
states that his visits thus far have 
been most satisfactory. He will be 
in Kuling for the General Conference 
from July 29th to August 5th. He 
then goes to Kikungshau, August 
8th to 9th, and to Peitaiho, where he 
will be from August 14th to August 
18th. He will deliver a number of 
public addresses at all three of these 
summer resorts, as well as meet 
missionaries interested in Mohamme¬ 
dan work in informal conferences. 

Mr. F. H. Kawkins, LL.B., Secre¬ 
tary of the London Missionary Society, 
has been visiting mission stations in 
South Fukien, in company with 
Dr. Henry Fowler of Hopeh. 


Two new teachers and a matron 
for the Kuling American School 
arrived in Shanghai on July 2tst. 
Tentative plans of buildings for the 
school have been sent home for 
approval by the Home Committee. 
Lots near the tennis court at the 
lower end of the Valley have been 
bought and work on the building 
will be begun as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile the school will occupy 
rented bungalows as it has this past 
year. 

The degree of LL.D. was recently 
conferred on C. T. Wang and Paul S. 
Reinseh bv the Government Univer¬ 
sity, Peking. The degree of Litt. D. 
was conferred upon Rev. Ch-umcey 
Goodrich by the Peking Union Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mr. Frank Bucbman reached China 
about a month ago and has been 
leading a number of classes on personal 
evangelistic work at various summer 
conferences. The Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association is fortunate in having 
Mr, Bucbman, Mr. Walter, and a 
number of other young men to assist 
them in conference work this summer. 
Mr. Bucbman will remain in China 
for the Autumn Evangelistic Cam¬ 
paign. 

Archdeacon Sing, C. M. S-, Hang¬ 
chow, paid a ten days’ visit to 
Wenchow last month. The Archdea¬ 
con devoted several mornings ex¬ 
clusively to Chinese pastors. In the 
evenin-s he spoke on some of the 
miracles of our Lord. Audiences were 
large and the success of the visit most 
gratifying. 

BIRTHS. 

June : 

15th, in New York, to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Burgess, Y. M C. A., a son 
(David). Mr. Burgess and family ex¬ 
pect to return to Peking leaving Van¬ 
couver on August 30th. 

27th, at Tengchow, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Lanning, A. P. M. (North), 
a daughter (Elisabeth). 

30th, at Mokanshan, to Dr. and 
Mrs. J. V. Latimer, A. B. M. (North), 
a son (George Adams). 

July: 

ist, at Tsinchow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
L- R. Rist, C. I. M., a son (Stanley 
Lloyd). 
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2nd, at Soocbow, to Dr, and Mrs. 
John A. Snell, M. E. M. (South), a 
daughter (Grace Birkett). 

6th, at Nodoa, Hainan, to Rev. and 
Mrs. P. C. Melrose, A. P. M. (North), 
a son (John Agnew). 

8tli, at Taiyuenfu, Sba., to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Henderson Smith, B. M. S., 
a son (David). 

24th, at Soocbow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger D. Wolcott, A* C. M., a soil 
(Roger Sidney Clark). 

8th, at Ruling, to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. S. Settlemyer, F. C, M. S., a son 
(Charles William). 

MARRIAGE. 

July: 

4th, at Changsha, Mr. G. F, Draffin, 
to Miss F. M, Mease, C. I. M. 

DEATHS, 

Junk ; 

29th, at Pingyangfu, Mrs. S, G. 
Wiltshire, from cholera. 

July : 

5th, at Philadelphia, Pa., Faith 
Sherman, aged two years, daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. Arthur,.M. Sherman, 
A. C. M. 

11th, at Sianfu, Stanley Hamilton, 
Swenson, aged one year and four 
months, from dysentery. 

14th, at Hankow, Rev. Henry 
Haigh, D.D., Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, from dj'sentery. Dr. Haigh 
visited China in 1912 and had just 
arrived for a second visit. 

16th, at Chefoo, Rev. W. P. Knight, 
C. I. M., from gastric poisoning. 

19th, at Shanghai, Helen Dee Rich¬ 
ardson, M. E. M., S., Principal of 
•McTyeire School. 

ARRIVALS. 

May : 

list, from U. S. A., Rev. F. K. 
Lund, A. C. M. 

Junk: 

nth, from U. S. A., H. G. Nichols, 
A. C. M. 

July : 

2rst, from U. S> A., Rev. J. T. 
Proctor, D.D., A. B. M., Rev. J. A. 
and Mrs. Silsby, Miss Helen Silsby, 
A. P. M. 

26th, from U. S. A., Mrs. Chas. S. 
Keen, Language School. 

Date not given : David V. Hudson, 
son of Rev. W. H. Hudson. 

DEPARTURES. 

May: 

28th, to U. S. A., Miss L. S. Ham¬ 
mond, A. C, M. 


Junk : 

nth, to U. S. A., Miss M. Daisy 
Woods, A. B. M. (North); Rev. and 
Mrs. E. K. Thurlow, Rev- and Mrs. 
Walworth Tyng and children, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. P. Miller and children, 
A. C. M. To Victoria, B. C-, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. E. Smalley, A. C. M. 

23rd, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. A, 
Goddard and.children, A. C. M. 

28th. to Norway, Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Hole, and Mrs. H. J. Helgeson, C-LM. 
To Canada, Mr. and Mrs. W II. Sinks 
and child, Mr and Mrs. F. Gasser and 
children, C, I. M. 

July: 

3rd, to- U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
A. D. McGlashan, A. B. F. M. S.; Miss 
Boardman, A. P. M.; Dr. and Mrs. 
E- C Perkins, M. S. M.; Dr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Bradley and children, Rev. and 
Mrs. F. A. Brown and child.. Miss 
N. P. Sprunt, A. P: M. (South). To 
Canada, Rev. and 1 Mrs. W. M. Trevitt, 
C. C. M. 

6th, to Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Brombv’ and child', C. I. M. To 
U. S. A., Miss M. Watkins, A. P. M. 

7th ; to Canada, Mr. R. Williams 
and Miss F A. M. Young, C I. M. 
To U. S. A., Mrs. E. H. Thomson, 
Miss A. Brown, Miss M. A. Bremer, 
Miss E. Hart, Miss K- E. Phelps, 
A* G. M.; Miss Jane D. Jones, Miss 
Mary Mann, Mrs. Geo. D. Lowry and 
children, Mrs. O. J Krause and son, 
Miss Terrell, M. E M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
H. K. Wright, and son. Rev. and Mrs, 
T. H. Montgomery and children, Rev. 
and Mrs. J J. Heeren, Misses Emmavail 
and Elizabeth Luce. Mrs. J. II. Arthur, 
Dr. and Mrs. E. L- Mattox, Dr. B- M. 
Harding, Miss B M. Gauss. Rev. and 
Mrs S. C. McKee, A. P. M.; Miss 
E. M. Deahl. A. B. C. F. M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. A. Allison j A. P. M. (South); 
Miss Amy Doust; Door of Hope. 

19th, to U. S. A., Miss Jean Loomis, 
M. E. M. 

21 st, to II.' S. A , Miss M. F. Glass- 
burner, M. E. M.; Mr. T. T. Wisak, 
A. F. M„ Rev. G. E. Partch, A. P. M. 

24th, to Finland, Miss B. Cajander. 
C. I, M. To Sweden, Rev- A. Berg 
and Miss B. A. E. Buren, C. I. M. 

Date not given; to U. S A., 
Mr. George A, Hudson, A. P. M. 
(South); Miss Vivian Harnsberger, 
daughter of Rev. T. L* Harnsberger, 
A. P. M. (South). 
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Editorial 

The praises of Killing are generally unstinted on the 
■Ruling, p art ^ose w | 50 have visited it, at least if they have 
remained there long enough to give it a fair trial. That this is 
true is evident from the increasing number who yearly resort 
thither, there having been some two hundred more visitors this 
year than last. A glance at the recently taken Census reveals 
some interesting facts. It serves to give one an idea of 
the size of the community, and the very cosmopolitan character 
of the residents. There were present on a given day, 678 
British, 672 Americans, 153 Germans, 56 Swedes, 42 Russians, 
32 Finnish, 28 Japanese, r8 French, 15 Italians, 12 Austrians, 
11 Norwegians, 6 Swiss, 4 Danes, 5 Belgians, and one Portu¬ 
guese, a total of 1,732. This takes no account of over one 
hundred who had come and gone, nor of more than another 
hundred who were expected, which would give Killing a 
foreign population of over two thousand for the summer. 
Thete were also some 1,259 Chinese, servants and visitors, 
making a total number of over three thousand. And this takes 
no note of the number of Chinese, with their shops and hotels 
and houses, living without the “Gap.” 

The ease and comfort with which one is 110w whisked across 
the plain, from Kiukiaug to Idea Hwa Tung, in a motor car 
in a brief half-hour instead of the tedious and torturing ride of 
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several hours ill a chair that seemed designed specially to give 
the acme of discomfort,'—to say nothing of the distressing 
weariness of the poor bearers,—and at no greater expense, is a 
wouderful relief and will doubtless invite many more to cast in 
their summer lot at Kuling. The next proposal, which is yet 
in nubibus , is a ride all the way up in a motor car, over a road 
yet to be built, but which the Chinese say is to be done. 

And the improvements in Kuling itself are many and 
marked, such as the beautiful lawn surrounding the church 
and the medical hall, the Pines Road to Hykes Valley, the 
well kept walks everywhere (with some exceptions, to be sure), 
the easier gradients in some of the longer walks to outside 
places of interest, the growth of trees and shrubbery, and more 
carefully kept private premises, etc. 

Then the inspiration and uplift that must come to the mis¬ 
sionaries from interior places where they see but a limited number 
of foreigners during the rest of the year, and those always the 
same ones day after day; the Sabbath services in which they 
mingle in what is probably the largest congregation of for¬ 
eigners in China, and join in the Songs of Zion in a volume and 
harmony, as well as heartiness, that is really wonderful; the new 
life and zest that come with fresh air, pure water, long walks 
over the beautiful hills, and pleasant companionship, all conspire 
to make Kuling a great blessing to the missionary body and add 
years of life and give new hope to many a jaded and perhaps 
despondent one. 

There is further the privilege of listening to such men as 
Dr. Zwemer and being provoked to love and good works by such 
as Mr. Buchmau, The blessings of Conference Week will last 
through the whole year to many. Nor are the Chinese brethren 
left out. There are the meetings for the Chinese pastors and 
preachers, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., etc., over at the newly- 
built premises of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Lily Valley. 

There are also good hospital accommodations for both 
foreigners and Chinese, in which tubercular and other patients 
are given a new lease of life. These and many other consid¬ 
erations, which need not be recorded, make Kuling a most 
valuable asset for the missionary body for which those who 
are privileged to enjoy it may well give praise to the Giver of all 
Good. And then there are Chikungsan, Mohkansan, Peitaiho, 
Kuliang, and perhaps others. 
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professor dftoore 
on Education. 


In the Educational Review for July are a 
number of instructive articles on modern 
education and among them one by Professor 
Moore, of Harvard University, which contains so much food 
for thought, especially in view of the great changes which are 
now constantly going on in both mission and government 
education, that we quote therefrom the following, which con¬ 
tains some very suggestive ideas which it would be well for our 
mission educationists to ponder over, whether they endorse 
them all or not:— 


“ I used to be a teacher in a missionary school for the children 
of ex-slaves iu the midst of the black belt in the south. Ours was 
a school with a strong preference for the classical type of studies; 
there were newer studies there but they were not received gladly. 
We taught reading for the sake of reading, writing for the sake of 
writing, and spelling for the sake of spelling without for a moment 
doubting that these abstract and unrelated activities would some¬ 
how make themselves iuto tools and get themselves used by the 
poor little befuddled, deceived, and pompous graduates of our 
school. And after we had taught them reading and its fellow 
studies, without teaching them how to use them, we gave them 
copious instruction in English grammar which they could not 
understand, and United States history which was so abstract and 
unrelated to anything they had seen or had any part iu, that most 
of it was meaningless to them. The hardihood of the few who 
were not utterly discouraged by this course of study we next tried 
to break by setting them to wrestle with the Latin grammar. Two 
or three who had persevered iu that course as far as Cicero’s Ora¬ 
tions we felt bad not had enough grammar yet, so we set them to 
memorizing the Greek grammar. The money to provide this educa¬ 
tion was collected dollar by dollar and almost penny by penny from 
hard-working, pious folks whose hearts bled for the suffering poor 
and who as they listened with rapt attention to the persuasive 
missionary’s account of how education was being brought to an 
oppressed race, taxed themselves heavily, shared their living and 
frequently gave more than they could afford that these poor colored 
children might have the unutterable blessing of an education. And 
we teachers used that money and took years of the time of those 
young people and sent them out into the world knowing nothing; 
able to teach chemical definitions and formulae to others, but 
wholly unable to use chemistry in farming ; able to classify flowers 
but not to grow crops ; able to pass a verbal examination on a book 
in physics, but quite unskilled in working with machines. Some 
of them left with ideals such as that they should be clean, should 
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not steal, should be men and women of their word, should work 
hard and be honest, but these ideals did not come from what they 
studied. They came from association with devoted people, devoted 
even though they were teaching the wrong studies and teaching 
them in the worst of ways. 

A few miles away in another state, a colored teacher who knew 
his people and their needs far better than we did, with an intuition 
amounting to genius, discerned a truth that we must all in time 
discern and created a school to teach colored men and women to 
work. He taught them useful trades and forms of handiwork, and 
as essential parts of these skilled industries he taught them how to 
use their ability to read, to write and spell and employ calculation. 
He set before them the ideal of service. Teaming, he said, which 
does not help you to produce something whicli men want, to act 
and live in such a way that men seeing your good works will value 
and honor you, is empty learning. You are to be citizens in a 
great, free, co-operative country. Your first duty is to learn to do 
your part, and if you do that, all other things will be added unto 
you. That educational reformer, as everybody knows, was Booker 
Washington (may bis name be praised !). He lived to transform 
the education of the colored race. In place of an abstract and 
formal schooling, he gave them a genuine training for the work 
they are to do. In place of an abstract and conventional morality 
and religion, he taught them a concrete morality and religion. In 
place of unrelated ideas, he gave them purposes and taught them 
to use ideas iu attaining them. In place of offering them ideals 
from books aud the aspirations of other men, he taught them to 
develop their own ideals and to aspire themselves.” 

* * * 

The great importance of providing litera- 
Survep of Gbrtetlan ture f or the growing Christian community 

must be our excuse tor referring again to 
the survey of existing Christian literature which is being 
made under the auspices of the China Continuation Committee. 
We understand that the manuscript for the Chinese edition of 
the Index will shortly be handed to one of the presses, but 
there is still time for the inclusion of other entries. How 
dilatory some of the authors and publishers have been in supply¬ 
ing information may he seen from the fact that though the 
work has been in progress for a year and though a circular was 
sent to every missionary in China, the compiler has within the 
last two mouths gathered information about over 120 publica¬ 
tions concerning which no one had sent in any particulars. In 
the interests of the whole Chinese Church we urge ou our 
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readers the importance of sending in at once any information 
which they think has not yet been supplied. 

One difficulty which has revealed itself as the work has 
proceeded is the failure of publishers to adopt any uniform 
method of printing the names of authors. There are books 
which do not give either the foreign or the Chinese names ; 
others give the Chinese name at the end of the preface or on the 
title page, but without any indication of nationality ; many 
others give a foreign name without any Chinese equivalent. 
The method adopted by the Commercial Press of inserting 
information about a book on its back cover seems to us much 
better than any attempt to copy Western title-pages, and there 
is a decided advantage if the foreign names are added in small 
type. In a very few lines all information needed about the 
author or trauslator, the original of a translation, the price and 
the publisher, can be furnished. 

Another point which seems worthy of mention is the 
advisability of adding Chinese sub-titles when “ fancy ” Chinese 
titles are bestowed upon books. Who could decide without 
reading a few pages of the text what these books are about? 

« m % #\ « m m « 2 ,» ~ * nr 8 , or ai m »« 4 - 

In themselves they are striking titles, but Western authors 
who use such titles add sub-titles. “Life Radiant : memorials 
of Rev. F. Payuter”; “ Reconstruction : a help to doubters ” ; 
“Life’s Little Lessons: addresses to children”; are three 
instances in point. Why should those who write in Chinese 
not make it easy for buyers to know what their books are about ? 

And then there is really need for self-restraint on the part 
of authors when choosing their titles. Instances would be 
invidious, but there are not a few cases where tracts of very few 
pages bear titles such as “The words and works of Christ 
summarized.” Here will be one of the items of good resulting 
from the compilation of the Index, as it is to give, in the 
case of each publication entered, the uutuber of pages which it 
contains. The purchaser will find iu this some real help in 
judging whether a book is equal to its title or not. For these 
and other reasons the issue of the Index is to be thankfully 
anticipated. 

1. The devil and how to overcome him, 

2. Quiet talks on prayer, 

3. Essentials of a national religion, 

4. Lives of Chalmers and Hill. 
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ftbe (promotion of 3nterces0ton 


And when he had taken the book (they) feel down before the 
Tamb having every one of them harps and goi.de\ t vials full of odours, 
WHICH ARE THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS. Rev, 4 .* 8. 


' ‘ I like to teel in all the work 
I have to do, 

That Thou by lifting hands of prayer 
May help me too. 

I like to think that when on high 
Results we see, 

Perchance I will rejoice that thou 
Thus prayed for me.” 


JESUS AND I. 

I cannot do it alone, 

The waves run fast and high, 

And the fogs close chill around, 

And the light goes out in the sky ; 

Rut T know that we two 

Shall win in the end—Jesus and I. 

Cowardly, wayward, and weak, 

I change with the changing sky 
To-day so eager and bright, 

To-morrow too weak to try ; 

But He never gives in, 

So we two shall win—Jesus and I. 

I cannot row it myself 
My boat by the raging sea, 

And beside me sits Another 
Who pulls or steers with me ; 

And I know that “ We Two ” 

Shall come safe into port—His child and He, 

—Dan Crazvford . 

Let us pray that Dr. Sherwood Eddy, Mr. Buchman, and Dr. Warnshuis 
in their visits to many centres in China this autumn may be enabled to co¬ 
operate successfully with the Christian forces there and help to a decision for 
Christ great numbers who have the knowledge but have not taken the final 
step. 

Ret us ask that Pastor Ding Li Mei, bereaved of wife and beloved daughter 
during the year, tnay be strongly upheld and given a deeper influence over 
his hearers through the fresh experience of the Lord’s sustaining grace that 
is his. 

Let us pray for those who were unable to get rest during the summer, that 
they, nevertheless, may renew their strength, may walk and not faint. 

Let us ask that China’s participation in the World War may not engender 
in her a spirit of hatred, and may tend to convince her that real possession of 
the spirit of Christ is the only hope for nations and for men. 





Contributed Articles 


The Local Church, the Supreme Test of our 
Mission Methods* 

W. W. LOCKWOOD 


our work. It is all right for a business man to rejoice 
in a large bulk of business, but the shareholders want to know 
what is the dividend at the end of the year. It is all right for 
the missionary educator to point with pride to the number of 
his students, the increase of his equipment in buildings and 
staff, but what is the final product ? It is certainly not wrong 
for the missionary doctor to find satisfaction in the number of 
patients relieved from suffering in clinic and ward, but what 
has been the actual effect upon them as the result of their 
contact with Christianity in this practical form ? The mission 
press may quote figures as to the number of pages produced by 
the editor and put through the press, but what becomes of these 
books? What is the net result in the production of Christian 
character ? It may be justifiable for the secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to boast of a large and increasing 
membership, but what of the men and boys there represented ? 
What is the real result of their connection with this Christian 
organization ? Are we checking up with sufficient care the 
results of our various lines of activity ? What is the definite 
goal we are seeking to attain ? Are we not liable to be so 
interested in the machinery of the process, and does the 
machinery make so much noise and keep us so busy oiling it, 
that we forget the product ? The mill-owner may take pride 
in the up-to-date-ness of his machinery, but he would lose his 
job if he did not pay attention to the product and see that it is 
disposed of with profits such as will satisfy the shareholders in 
the enterprise. Are we applying this test of efficiency with 

* President’s Address at the Shanghai Missionary Association, May i, 1917 . 

NoTit.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 


R 


ODERN efficiency is teaching the business man to examine 
closely into the tangible results of his every activity. 
We as missionaries should constantly apply tests to 
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sufficient rigidity to our work? Are we as missions giving 
attention to the whole process ? Do we determine our methods 
according to the results of these methods upon individual 
or national life, or are we choosiug our methods according to 
our own experience, our special bent, our plant, equipment, 
line of work ? 

WHAT HAVE MISSIONS DONE FOR CHINA ? 

In a large country like China where missions have worked 
for more than a hundred years, where conditions are various 
and rapidly changing from year to year, it is very difficult for 
us to apply rigid tests of efficiency. The bringing of Chris¬ 
tianity to a non-Christian country is not a simple, but a 
complex, process. It will naturally lead to complex results 
which are not easily aualyzed. There is the social result—the 
effect upon the country as a whole—upon the industrial, social, 
educational, and political life. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal until the whole 
was leavened.” 

The truth of this parable is apparent as we study China 
to-day. The ideals which the Christian preachers and teachers 
brought to China are now being incorporated on every hand 
into the warp and woof of the country’s life. These ideals 
have penetrated far beyond the confines of direct missionary 
activity. They are shown in the wide-spread desire for 
universal education, for better social and industrial conditions, 
for a purer political life. These and many other ideals which 
are the outcome of Christianity are held by many, even by 
those who have never come into direct contact with the 
Christian propagandist. A study of conditions in China to-day 
brings us to realize that we cannot test the impact of Christian 
missions upon a country by counting the number of church 
members. The missionary is engaged not only in getting 
church members and bringing them to a higher life but also in 
helping to create conditions in which men can live better lives 
and in which the future church can do its work. Probably no 
other mission country in the world, where a broad mission 
policy includes the chapel, school, hospital, and printing 
press, has borne more visible fruit than in China, and to-day we 
see a country far from perfect, yet permeated with and striving 
for many of the highest ideals which it has received not so much 
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from the western scientist or merchant as from the Christian 
missionary, 

THE FUNDAMENTAL TEST. 

But certainly one of the fundamental tests of our work is 
whether methods employed are resulting in the development of 
a self-supporting, self-propagating, and self-governing church. 
The church as we see it on the mission field is the supreme test 
of our missionary methods, the clearest demonstration of the 
results of our efforts as missionaries. Said Dr. Gibson, at the 
Centenary Conference, “The great achievement of the first 
century of the Protestant mission in China has been the plant¬ 
ing of the Chinese Church ; and as the hope of the future lies 
in this Christian Church, the time has come for earnest thought 
and inquiry as to whether its foundations have been well and 
truly laid.” 

WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 

In applying this test as to the efficiency of our methods let 
us consider what the city church should be. To meet condi¬ 
tions of unprecedented opportunity now upon us the city 
church should be :— 

(1) A center of inspiration and instruction. 

(2) A power house where is demonstrated and made 

available the power for holy living. 

(3) A school training for practical service. 

(4) A bulwark against evil, social as well as individual. 

(5) A demonstration center of applied Christianity. 

(6) A refuge for the weak, the discouraged, the needy. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

We began in China with the street chapel . To-day we 
must have the church. Formerly it was preaching to the 
passing crowd, who came irregularly and were or were not 
interested; to-day it is instructing those who come with regularity 
and with a purpose to learn. It is not sufficient for to-day to 
multiply what we were doing in the early days. A dozen street 
chapels do not make a church any more than a dozen primary 
schools make a college. The street chapel is the first step in 
church organization. It requires the preacher. Later comes 
the church which requires the pastor . The preacher’s function 
is comparatively simple, that of the pastor, complex. The 
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problems of the church are (i) the assimilating and training of 
those of all classes who are seeking the church, many of them, 
perhaps, without understanding it; (2) the development of a 
training center for workers ; (3) the enrichment of the church 
life so as to make it a congenial and inspiring institution that 
reaches out into the family and community life ; (4) the relatiug 
of the church to the local community and to the whole city at 
essential points—these are the problems of tbe church, complex 
and difficult of solution, requiring not only theories but life 
blood, to solve. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF SUCH A CHURCH ?—A PROGRAM, 

What are the essentials of such a Church ? 

First, it must have a definite program based upon experience 
and taking into consideration tbe task to be done, peculiar 
conditions, the resources in men and money. This is a self- 
evident fact, but how little literature do we have to-day and how 
few expert workers in the city church. A Chinese pastor told 
me recently that there was little or no literature in Chinese on 
the problem of the city church. A clearly defined policy 
written down, discussed and decided upon by those responsible 
for carrying it out goes far to the accomplishment of the task. 
This is the first esseutial. 

ANOTHER ESSENTIAL—LEADERSHIP. 

Second, such a church must have capable leadership, 
employed and volunteer. The employed leadership must at the 
present time be of two kinds, foreign and Chinese. We shall 
speak later of the foreign leader. As for the Chinese, the 
leader must be tbe pastor. We had at the March meeting of 
this Association an excellent paper on the Securing and Training 
of the Chinese Pastor . One of the most spirited discussions of 
the year followed this paper. But we canuot leave the subject 
with the discussion. It is ever present with us. The writer of 
the paper dealt with the subject largely from the standpoint of 
the educator. Our standpoint is that of the local church. Our 
problem is how to secure men of ability and modern education 
as pastors and evangelists in our own particular church in 
Shanghai. Why do we not have more than two or three 
pastors of the best modern training in our churches in Shanghai 
even after years of missionary education ? Can we expect the 
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pulpit to appeal to men who are coming to the city from our 
colleges unless we have pastors who are of equal education? 
We have numbers of capable men in our colleges who after 
graduation are entering all lines of business and professional 
life. Has the task of leadership in the local church been put 
up to them definitely aud have they been persuaded that the 
city church needs them aud will properly provide for them as 
soon as they are prepared ? How can our pulpits be opened to 
such men ? This is a vital problem which needs to be carefully 
gone over in conference between the men who are training in 
the theological seminary and those who meet the problem in 
the field. Some one said at Edinburgh that if divisions on the 
mission field could be done away with the result would be 
the same as the doubling of the missionary force. We venture 
to say that the thorough understanding and coordination between 
the various phases of our work—educational, medical, evangel¬ 
istic, etc.,—would many times multiply the present efficiency of 
our present force. 

WHY NOT MORE COLLEGE MEN IN THE MINISTRY? 

What are the hindrances to college men entering the 
ministry, and are they such as can be overcome ? Graduates of 
our institutions are pressing into all professions, training in 
China and abroad for all possible openings, and in many cases 
ready for work long before the particular line for which they 
have prepared is ready to receive them. Yet the city church 
needs men to-day and is not getting them. The hindrance most 
frequently mentioned is that of money. We all know that this 
is one of the greatest difficulties. Men of ability are in great 
demand to-day and salaries are high. Pastors’ salaries are very 
small—lower than in any other profession. Even as missions we 
are having to pay a graduate of one of our schools more as a 
teacher than we can pay him as a pastor although we know that 
the pastor in order to be successful requires far more all-round 
ability than the teacher. The reason for this disparity in 
salary is that the school is subsidized with mission funds and 
the church is self-supporting. In our missions we take it as an 
axiom that the matter of self-support should be pushed to its 
furthest extreme as regards evangelistic work but as regards 
educational aud medical work we are free to give large sums 
from abroad even though through fees these latter lines of work 
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are better able to take care of themselves. On account of this 
we have the anomaly of two lines of mission work competing 
for the services of young men and the subsidized work is getting 
them because it can afford higher salaries. This is not as it 
should be. No one of us would advocate any less liberal 
treatment of educational and medical work. No one of us 
would want to interfere with the principle of self-support in 
evangelistic work, but these are problems which must be met 
and the sooner we face them fairly and squarely the sooner will 
the solution be made possible. Given capable leadership, we 
believe that the financial difficulty while it will be acute for a 
time will soon be met for it will draw into the church men of 
means who will make possible more adequate provision for their 
pastors. 

Yet salary is not the only and we doubt if it is the main 
reason why young men are not entering the city pastorate. 
There is the question of the small appeal which the city church 
makes to young men of ability. The average young man does 
not know that the church is in need of better educated men 
and that from what they see they are not led to believe that it 
will provide a work large enough for a man of collegiate 
training. He may feel that the time will come when such men 
will be needed but he does not see it to-day. He does not see 
the possibilities of the city pastorate. He sees all the difficulties 
but none of the possibilities and few of the rewards. As a 
matter of fact we can hardly say that the city church is to-day 
appealing for such men, although we all realize that they are 
needed. The solution of this difficulty lies in the building up 
of such churches as will demaud such men. 

Another difficulty is the one of displacing men of the older 
type with men who will better meet the new conditions. In 
those missions working under the congregational system, how 
can men who have passed the period of their greatest usefulness 
be moved so as to make room for men who are growing and 
more able to meet the new conditions ? This is not easily done. 
In some places it can be done by making the present incumbent 
a pastor emeritus, continuing him in those lines in which he is 
effective and securing a better qualified man as pastor in charge. 
In other cases a younger man can be put in as assistant pastor, 
although this is very difficult for without the co-operation of his 
senior the younger man is not in a position to do the work for 
which he is prepared. 
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THE LOCAL CHURCH A TRAINING AND RECRUITING CENTRE. 

The local church should be so staffed that it could be a 
recruiting station and training center for young men entering 
the pastorate. The theological seminary is essential but in 
addition there should be training centers located in the leading 
churches of the country where young men can be found and 
tried out in practical experience. A part of this experience 
could well come before the candidate is accepted for training 
in the seminary ; some experience could be given during the 
seminary course and the first year or so after graduation could 
well be spent under the observation of, and in co-operation with, 
men older in experience. The local church should be the 
laboratory where young men are tried out, given practical 
ideas and ideals and later sent forth. The seminary, even 
under the best conditions, is not in a position to give a young 
man all he needs. In the seminary the student is given every 
advantage; he lives a protected life. He may go out to 
preach but it is only as a visitor. At his graduation he is 
thrust out into the most primitive conditions, into a life which 
for years he has been growing away from, among associates 
that he may or may not know. Is it any wonder that he 
shrinks from this task or that he becomes discouraged and 
disheartened? The wonder is that so many succeed when 
thrown upon their own resources under such conditions. 

WIIAT IS THE FOREIGNER’S PART? 

We come now to the part which the foreigner is to play. 
At the present time in China a city church should have a 
foreigner as assistant or associate. It would uot be possible or 
advisable to place foreign pastors in charge of congregations 
that have been under Chinese pastors. This might and probably 
would be a step backward. The foreigner would have to work 
in shadow. He would be the one by whom much of the 
training work could be done. He would give himself to 
training the employed and the volunteer staff. He would relate 
himself to the young people in the Sunday schools or in 
special Bible groups. He would help with the social work, 
with boys or girls’ clubs, scouts, a choir, the Young People’s 
Society ; all of these are possible, and in such work there are 
scores of graduates of our schools who could be summoned by 
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him to help as volunteers if he were there to take the initiative 
in organization. 

WHY HAS NOT THE LOCAL CHURCH DEVELOPED MORE RAPIDLY ? 

We have not in the past nor are we at present putting 
enough into the city church either of thought, men, or money. 
Is it not true that we as missionaries have been too quick to 
leave this difficult and baffling problem to others who are less 
experienced and less prepared to deal with it? If this is true 
what have been tbe reasons ? 

(1) Our desire to develop self-reliance and independence 
on the part of the native church. We have given strong 
emphasis to self-support and interpreted this to mean inde¬ 
pendence from the foreigner. We have said, “This church 
(or chapel) is now able to have its own pastor and to pay his 
salary. We as foreigners need not worry further. We can go 
elsewhere to labor.” We have assumed that the coming of 
self-support and a preacher to conduct the morning service have 
released us from the load, just as if our function as missionaries 
was exclusively along these lines. 

(2) Another reason has been that the Chinese pastor lias 
felt quite competent to carry on the work himself. His ideas 
of the church have been limited. He has gotten these from 
what he has seen (none of us can go much further) and what 
he has seen has been the sort of church that he has. He has 
been unable to see to what use the foreigner could be put now 
that he was no longer needed to conduct the Sunday service or 
to pay the bills. We are compelled to conclude that so far iu 
China the Chinese pastor has been unable to appreciate the 
service that the foreigner can render when relieved from these 
particular responsibilities which he as pastor has assumed. 

(3) A third reason why the missionary has left the city 
church is that the pressure for expansion of evangelistic 
activity has been most acutely felt by him. The whole city 
and country are waiting to be reached. Thousands have not 
heard and are pressing to hear if he can only get to them. 
Hence he has felt called upon to open up new preaching places 
rather than to give himself to making more effective and 
fruitful the work already begun. 

In addition to above reasons there has been the pressure of 
lines of missionary work other than the evangelistic which 
have drawn men from this city task. The fact that there is 
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not a single man in this great city in connection with the leading 
missions who is giving his whole time to the problem of the 
local church within the city makes this clear. 

This fact is stressed in the report of the Committee on 
Evangelism of the China Continuation Committee for last year 
which says:— 

“A study of the missionary forces in the larger cities would 
seem to show that those who are not engaged in educational, 
medical, and other institutions have been almost altogether 
drawn into administrative work and therefore there are very 
few who are able to give more than a small fraction of their 
time to direct evangelistic work. These circumstances have 
developed gradually by the growth of the missionary enterprise 
and it should be necessary only to call the attention of mission 
councils and boards to the facts as they are in their own centers 
to lead them at once to set aside men and women in much 
larger numbers who can give their whole time and energy to 
direct evangelistic work in the cities of China at this time 
of extraordinarily large opportunity.” 

Someone says “This is the work of the Chinese pastor. 
He is native to the country; he speaks the language; he knows 
the people. This is all true and these problems can never be 
solved apart from him, but the building up of a local church in 
a great city is one of the most difficult tasks even in Christian 
lauds; how much more so is it in a non-Christian country. It 
requires adaptability, experience, wisdom, and perseverance. It 
is the kind of work that we as foreigners with our Christian 
training and experience must be best qualified to do. 

CONCENTRATION REQUIRED. 

This policy of strengthening the staff of the city church if 
adopted would require the application of the same principle of 
concentration in evangelistic work that is to-day, after years of 
expensive experience, accepted as regards mission education. 
In education we have long since seen the need of so mobilizing 
our forces as to do the most with the slender means available. 
Men and women have been drawn into centers and put into the 
work of training, the line of work for which they are best 
prepared. It is impossible to provide enough missionaries to 
open day schools in every center, but the missionary can 
through the Chinese that he trains make possible the day school 
teacher in each of these centers. It is impossible for the foreign 
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evangelist to preach at all of the out-stations but given the proper 
relationship to a well organized church in a city he can send 
out Chinese young men of ability to do the out-station work. 

Our need in Shanghai is not for more churches but for 
better ones. It is evident that for the present if we are to see 
built up in this city strong churches, able to cope with the need 
and opportunity, it will be necessary to call into this work well 
qualified missionaries and leave them unincumbered for this 
one task. 

Just as a city cannot be lighted with candles but must 
depend upon the power house to provide light, so in our evangel¬ 
istic work we cannot hope to provide foreign missionaries 
enough to evangelize the country but must depend upon build¬ 
ing upceuters from which will radiate power in every direction. 

There will doubtless always be some men whose special 
gift will be that of preaching to the unevangelized in pioneer 
fields. We would not recommend a rule that would bar such a 
one from making his maximum contribution, but we must in 
order to overtake our responsibilities see that our lives are 
multiplied in the lives of others who will with us and inde¬ 
pendent of us bear the responsibility for preaching to their 
fellowmen. It is the rare foreigner that is qualified to preach 
in pioneer fields as well as can the Chinese of education and 
natural ability. Yet the foreiguer must work in closest co¬ 
operation, must enter fully into the life of the evangelist in 
pioneer fields if he is to be able to assist that evangelist to do 
his largest work. 

CHINESE AND FOREIGN CO-OPERATION. 

None of us but realizes that eventually the problem of the 
city church as well as all other problems in China will have to 
be met by the Chinese themselves. We dwell upon the mis¬ 
sionary’s responsibility for we do not believe that at present 
the situation can be met without the missionary’s co-operation. 
We realize that the foreigner working alone cannot succeed. 
The right type of Chinese pastor and the right type of Chinese 
layman is the ultimate answer, but the finding, training, and 
inauguration of such men in the work is where the foreigner 
can assist. He can, because of his wide experience, help to set 
the model, point the way, advise, suggest—in other words, act 
as guide over a hitherto unbroken trail. The thing cannot be 
done at first upon a large scale. Foundations that will never 
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be seen will have to be laid. It cannot be done independently 
of our present leadership. It will have to be done in co-opera¬ 
tion with them. 

THE CHURCH BUILDING—A THIRD ESSENTIAL. 

We have dealt with two of the essentials for such a church— 
the program and the staff. The third requisite is equipment. 
We admit that this does not compare in importance with the 
staff, yet in China, as in other countries, church building is of 
importance and we need attractive, well-built churches that will 
represent to the unintelligent as regards our message the im¬ 
portance that we attach to the church, and to the intelligent 
will give an added dignity and a justifiable pride. Shanghai 
has been backward, more backward than other leading mission 
centers in China as regards church buildings. Money that we 
have had for architecture has not gone into church buildings. 
Just now one haudsome church is nearing completion and 
several others are contemplated. We should not make the 
mistake of economizing too much at this point. We are told 
that in Soochow where a handsome new church was opened 
some months ago the new building has helped to give the 
church a position of importance in the community and has made 
possible the larger outreach into the community. The testi¬ 
mony has been the same in other cities. Our churches should 
be located with a view to their largest usefulness. We should 
not desert certain sections of our city that we have ministered 
to for years just because land in that section is expensive and 
locate elsewhere because land in that locality is cheaper, unless 
it is that both locations are equally suitable as regards the work 
which the church is to do. It is rumored at the present time 
that one crowded section of our city will lose two of its well 
established churches which will move to another section much 
less crowded where three churches are already at work. Money 
spent in church buildings and in holding strategic locations is 
well spent. 

THE PROBLEM CANNOT BE MET BY UNION ACTION. 

The problem I am dealing with is one that in my esti¬ 
mation will not be most effectively dealt with in Shanghai by 
union action. Responsibility for it rests upon every mission 
and every church in the city. It would be very easy for 
us to appoint a union committee representing all interests and 
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expect that committee to solve this problem; such committees 
have been appointed. They have failed and will continue to 
fail for the following reasons:— 

(1) Because they are made up of men who are not free to 
give themselves to this task. 

(2) Because the problem is different with each mission and 
each will have to adopt its own particular method. 

(3) Because each is dependent upon carrying his own 
mission with him in order to make plans effective. 

Organized as we are at the present time, our only method 
at reaching this problem is for each mission to work on its 
own solution for its own church or group of churches using its 
own methods and requisitioning its own resources present and 
potential. A few years’ effort will accumulate a fund of ex¬ 
perience that can be made available for others. They say the 
world will wear a path to the doorway of the man who can do 
the original. There will certainly be a well-worn pathway to 
the doorway of the man who can solve the problem of the 
church in a modern city in China. 

“THE MANY PRESSING NEEDS.” 

We hear some one say, “This is all very true. We admit 
the force of the argument but how are we in China to provide 
for all the needs that press in upon us? We cannot unless in 
the years immediately ahead we are to be greatly reinforced 
with men and money.” One of the great charges to be put on 
the debit side of the ledger against the war of the past three 
years is the fact that, as a result, although wonderful things 
havejreen done by our colleges at home iii providing support, 
yet with us many points of vantage which should have been 
seized have been lost at this critical time because resources 
have not been adequate. 

A SUMMONS TO THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

It is far from my desire to depreciate what has been done in 
the past or to disparage present efforts. My purpose is to bring 
to your attention as I see it, the local church as a test of our 
work, its supreme importance; to point out the need for strong 
centralized institutions, well equipped and well manned, and 
to express the conviction that under present conditions in China 
such institutions will only be possible through the active efforts 
of a few of our best missionaries, such as are best suited to the 
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task. We realize the demand for men, for education, medicine, 
and general work of various kinds; we appreciate the need for 
reinforcing the work that is being done in the country fields. 
Especially pathetic is the need in many missions resulting from 
the Great War which, if not curtailing, has made impossible 
advances in all these Hues that are pressing iu upon us. 

Yet there is not one of us who does not feel that 
“Though the night be dark 
Light cometh iu the morning.’ ’ 

And we believe that the nations who have given such a 
wonderful demonstration of ability to sacrifice, of ability and 
willingness to mobilize every resource for a common task, will 
at the conclusion of the present great conflict turn back to the 
unfinished task in non-Christian lands and say with one voice 
“This is the command of the Peerless Leader. Let us gird our¬ 
selves ; let us face the task ; let us pay the price. You men who 
are at the front, let us know what is needed in men, money, 
and munitions. You have waited long. Many have fallen 
from your ranks. The heat of the day has been heavy upon 
you. Lo, we are coming. We link our lives with you in the 
accomplishment of the great task—the evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” 

A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE. 

It is for us here to prepare for this day, to prepare plans, 
to shape policies; to re-align our forces against the day when 
the church will undertake in earnest the redemption of the 
world. We must lay siege to these cities. We must change 
methods with changed conditions. We must grapple with evil 
by intrenching the good. We must exalt the church and in¬ 
creasingly test our work by the contribution it is making to the 
church. We must sacrifice other lines of work if need be to 
make possible the strengthening of the local church in the 
city. Above all we must not allow the situation to drift, for 
every year the task becomes more difficult. This done for 
Shanghai will make possible its accomplishment in every part of 
the country, for nothing teaches like example. It is a great 
responsibility to set a model for a vast mission field. If it can 
be done here it can be done anywhere in the land. Let us 
have the faith and vision of the Apostle John, who writing at 
an age when cities were apparently more hopeless than those of 
to-day, saw in the city a type of the perfect place : “And I saw 
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a new heaven and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth are passed away and the sea is no more. And I saw the 
holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from 
God, made ready as a bride adorned for her husband. And I 
heard a voice out of the throne saying, ‘ Behold, the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he shall dwell with them, and be 
their God; and he shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; 
and death shall be no more; neither shall there be mourning, 
nor crying, nor pain any more: the first things are passed 
away.” 


A Province-wide Campaign of Village 
Evangelization * 

DR. A. A. FUI/TON 

T r ~THE New Testament contains no inspired regulations for 
the dissemination of the Gospel message. Far greater 

_stress is laid upon the soul-saving inspired message than 

upon the particular method by which this or that uation 
or community shall be reached. The last command is not 
debatable. That command was to go, and to go everywhere. 
That command has never been modified, not even in face of 
bitterest persecutions, and not before vast millions, however 
fanatic, hostile, or antagonistic they may have been or may be 
at this time. The last command was not to go everywhere and 
open schools and found hospitals and eleemosynary institutions, 
although all this is undoubtedly included in the fruit of Chris¬ 
tianity. These are by-products which can never be substituted 
for the power that makes them possible. To concentrate on 
these and ignore the power is to ornament the shell, while 
ignoring the seed which makes the shell’s existence possible. 

We stand before these millions in waterless places as the 
vast reservoirs in high mountains to the desolate plains below. 
That would be very weak evidence of judgment to secure 
complicated machinery, when much simpler but quite effective 
devices were available to secure wide irrigation, and bring 
immediate relief to millions who would otherwise be in 
hopeless poverty. However barren and apparently worthless 
those lands may be, let once the conviction possess the minds 
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of wealthy men, that water on those lands would highly 
increase their fertility, and the adjacent mountains would 
provide that supply, the result would speedily follow, and the 
desert would blossom as the rose. The first point that I make, 
then, is that in order to successful evangelization, there must 
be rock-bed convictions as to the helplessness of the people 
apart from this message. 

Why have the people of the United States responded so 
effectively and speedily to the needs of sufferers in Belgium and 
other lauds ? Because the bitter needs were living facts, and 
the desperate condition of the homeless and helpless appealed 
with irresistible force to their sympathy and aid. Apart from 
similar convictions we shall only feebly make known the 
unsearchable riches of the Gospel. They are all their lifetime 
subject to bondage through fear of the great Unknown. This 
Gospel alone can relieve their fears and give them the joy that 
no man taketh from them. Man-made systems of ethics can 
no more relieve the poverty and misery of the heathen lands 
than a diet of seeds and grasses can relieve the hunger of the 
body. Starving men do not want treatises about nutrition. 

Let the great truth of the helplessness of the idolatrous 
world get into our hearts with irresistible power, and we shall 
have no difficulty about methods. We shall find methods or 
make methods. Are we utilizing up to their full capacity, the 
agents and instrumentalities now in our power to reach the 
thousands of villages in this province, that have never been 
entered by any Christian ? 

Are we in danger of concentrating too strongly on educa¬ 
tional and medical work, and not quick to carry out the 
command to go everywhere with the message? Is there danger 
that in our search for types of highly cultured men we may 
have overlooked men and women of lower mental calibre, but 
by their faith qualified to reach dwellers in villages and country 
places ? 

Have we insisted that all Christians should become light- 
bearers, and show others the way by which they may reach 
eternal life ? 

Let us look at these points in detail. That the great work 
of propagating the Gospel is to be done through the agency of 
Chinese leaders is indisputable. 

We must have strong leaders, men like Barnabas of old, 
full of the Holy Spirit and faith. These men must have 
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something more than piety. They must have braius to meet 
the progressive party outside of the Church. We must have 
educational institutions of first-class quality to fit men for their 
work. Are we in danger of concentrating on educational work 
to the extent of overlooking the imperative need of wide-spread 
evangelization ? Are the trees really in danger of decay, while 
we are putting an extraordinary edge on the ax ? How long 
must we sharpen axes, before we begin to cut ? What is the 
relative proportion of workers engaged in educational and 
medical work compared with those who are in direct evangelistic 
work ? In Kiangsu are about 925 missionaries of whom 463 
are stationed at Shanghai, and these men and women are 
undoubtedly serving in some measure the work in all provinces, 
but is it not quite possible that some of these could be released 
for leadership in conducting direct evangelistic work in villages? 

In a very important sense, educational and medical work 
is evangelistic work. I do not think any of us are doing more 
to spread a knowledge of the Gospel than those who are training 
young men and women to acquire fitness for responsible positions 
in church activities. Is there danger of finding ourselves 
limited to graduates who consider themselves too highly qualified 
to engage in village visitation and think their vocation is also 
to sharpen axes for others’ use? We line up against great 
cities, marts, towns, and villages by thousands and find the 
people entrenched in abodes of superstition and ignorance, and 
we seem to be paralyzed by the numbers who are against us. 
But compared with conditions in this province fifty years ago, 
we are a hundred-fold better equipped for onr work. I believe 
it is quite possible for us, with only the forces now in control, 
to visit the larger part of all these thousands of villages in the 
next few years. 

I have to-day 25 men under my care, and five of these are 
in self-supporting churches. These 25 men could reach 25 
villages a day, four days in the week, and for six mouths in the 
year. This would mean 100 villages a week, and 400 each 
month, and for six months would aggregate 2,400 villages. The 
men should go in pairs, and each pair could easily reach two 
villages a day, spending considerable time in each village. 
There is nothing impracticable in this plan, and I have placed 
figures far within attainable results. 

We have on record the names of over 1,700 villages visited 
in the past few years. If 25 men can reach 2,400 villages in six 
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months, how many villages could 500 evangelists reach in the 
same period ? Twenty times 2,400 gives 48,000, the number of 
villages that could be reached in one year, if the above plan is 
systematically carried out. I have made no mention of the great 
help that would come by having volunteers from among the 
Christians assisting in the work. L,et us stand by these figures 
and see if we cannot obtain these results. Is there anything 
impracticable about it ? Are there not 500 native helpers in 
connection with all the missions in this province ? Just before 
taking my last furlough I arranged to have ten of my helpers 
meet me at one of our important market towns. We divided 
into pairs and weut into different villages. We reached 200 
villages iu less than two weeks, and in no case did we meet 
with any opposition, but were permitted to preach as long as 
we thought best to remain in that locality. We are now 
planning for a combination of forces to continue such visitation 
in five different centres. 

The workers will go into villages five days in the week, 
and return to their respective cliapels for Sunday services. 
These plans, to succeed, must have personal oversight by the 
missionary in charge. We must be with the men as much as 
possible, and should make some provision for the small extra 
cost that may be needed to bring the men to and from their 
respective fields oflabor, and that may be incurred in carrying 
on the daily work. The time of year and the time of day 
must be taken into account. From the middle of February 
until the end of March is a time when people have 
leisure, also May, and part of June, and October, November, 
December, and January are months when the missionary may, 
without dauger from excessive heat, have a large share in 
village work. The value of the method is based on the 
following facts :— 

Continuous, persistent, tactful preaching of the Gospel is 
essential to a clear understanding of its vital truths. Tact, I 
repeat, must be used in the proclamation of this Gospel iu order 
to gain a respectful hearing. In the announcement of our 
message, full recognition at the same time must be made of all 
that is good aud helpful in the Chinese classics, and the folly 
and worthlessness of idolatry must be set forth in speech that 
will be clearly understood. Gradually we lead up to the great 
topics and present, in language adapted to the people, the cen¬ 
tral truths of our doctrines. 
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They have at best but superficially comprehended our 
message, but seed has been sown and other visits will deepen 
conviction, and from that village will be hearers who will go 
to the market town, and ultimately the leaven will leaven the 
whole lump. 

Again, the preachers are greatly helped by confronting the 
people in the open, and acquire skill in presenting the Gospel 
where opposition may be met, and where self-control is needed. 
All classes of people are encountered and the noise at times is 
trying, but the preacher must have the power to hold the people 
by an interesting manner of address, and this can be best 
acquired by actual presentation of the Gospel to mixed village 
audiences. 

The fact that he reaches hundreds of people daily and often 
meets with a welcome encourages the preacher and shows him 
the need of the best kind of mental and spiritual equipment to 
profit by these fine opportunities. Again, the members of the 
church at the central point, from which these villages are 
reached, are greatly helped by the evening meetings, and are 
invited to take part in helping to announce the message. We 
must use every means within our power to get the members to 
take part in such work. They are taught that they must have 
a share in this work, and are expected to do daily work in their 
homes and among their friends, while the preachers are in the 
villages. If possible two or three men of the best standing 
should accompany each pair of evangelists to help in village 
work. The above points and many others that I could mention, 
indicate the value of our plans. I have not mentioned the great 
value of the baud of Bible-women who help in this work, and 
we are planning for an equitable distribution of these women 
under our care, so that each centre shall have their help at 
certain times of the year. 

The details of the work must be looked after largely by 
the missionary in charge in close conference with his body of 
native helpers, and much responsibility must be thrown upon 
them. I come back to the first question. Are we using up to 
tbeir full capacity the agents and instrumentalities now in our 
power to reach these thousands of untouched villages? An 
affirmative answer would be difficult. We must get into our 
native preachers’ minds and hearts that they are to be some¬ 
thing more than highly paid chapel keepers, and that their 
chief function is not to bold a chair down but to put tbeir 
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weight into Gospel activity. And this will be attained when 
the missionary in charge throws his energies into the work of 
organizing such campaigns in all parts of his field. Whatever 
may have been the mistakes in the past, we must now begin 
with great earnestness to give every village in the province the 
Gospel within the next few years. We should be on the constant 
outlook for bright men of the scholar class who have been 
converted, who may be too old to take the college course, but 
would be well qualified after three years of Bible study at the 
theological seminary to do the work of evangelists in village 
communities. 

We cannot afford to wait until students pass through twelve 
years of study before they enter a theological seminary. Such 
men we must have, but we should at the same time have a 
larger number who are preparing for immediate work in villages, 
after a thorough training in the fundamentals of our doctrines. 

The utmost care should be taken that only men of genuine 
conversion, and with good scholarship, and with good reputation 
towards them that are without, shall receive instruction. We 
must get into the minds and hearts of our preachers that it is our 
purpose to reach every village within the next few years, and 
that the old sleepy habit of preaching for an hour on market 
days, and resting four days, has forever passed, and that hence¬ 
forth willingness and ability to engage in steady, persistent 
village work, as well as in chapel, will be the condition of 
receiving subsidies from foreign Boards. 

Why should not senior students in our theological semi¬ 
nary take one year from their course for such work under 
experienced leaders in out-stations ? Visits in hundreds of 
villages, meeting all classes, would open their eyes to the need 
of the best kind of preparation for their life’s work. They 
would learn to endure hardness as good soldiers in the great 
contest. They would learn that they are not to be provided 
with a chapel keeper to look after their needs, while they act 
as though their chief function was to guard the building. 

I believe these men, under proper guidance, would not only 
learn to like this work, but would be better equipped to act as 
evangelists and preachers. 

China can only be taken by siege work. I have no great 
faith in a plan that rallies all members for a day’s exhortation, 
and ends in asking everyone to do anything in any way as may 
seem to him or he?- best. That work is not wholly in vain, 
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but big harvests must be planned for. Time is a great element 
in this contest. Plans to be effective must have definite aims, 
and be eminently practicable, and must cover all that is needed 
to accomplish the end sought. I have spoken particularly of 
the villages, because by far the larger part of the people of this 
province and all other provinces reside in villages. If we get 
the villages of China, we shall get China. Work in large 
centres presents another problem, which requires somewhat 
different plans and methods. 

In this paper I confine myself to plans to reach the villages. 
We have a wonderful advantage in the market town as a centre 
of mercantile activities and social life, and finely adapted to 
reach villages in the town’s immediate vicinity. From this 
centre the preacher finds thousands of people in scores of villages, 
within a few r miles from the gospel hall. Railroads are almost 
daily extending facilities for easily reaching villages that were 
once several miles from the chapel. In fact already some 
thousands of villages may be easily visited with one-fourth of 
the trouble and cost previously incurred in this work. Are we 
alive to these splendid opportunities? 

Again, the people are willing to hear the Gospel as never 
before, if wisely, tactfully, and clearly presented. The Chinese 
are a practical people. The chief reason why they are idolaters 
is because they are ignorant of Gospel truth. They perish for 
lack of knowledge. The Chinese will not spend their money 
on wooden and clay idols when once the worthlessness of such 
expenditure is made perfectly clear to them. Not in one village 
in a hundred have we met with opposition, but have had 
hearers as long as we found time to remain and preach. There 
are some parts of the province where the old antipathy remains, 
but there are few villages where we may not enter by wise and 
tactful dealing. Again, the hopelessness and helplessness of 
the Chinese apart from the Gospel should be the controlling 
motive in this province-wide campaign. A large part of China’s 
poverty and misery has its origin and continuance in conse¬ 
quence of the fraud and superstition in connection with idolatrous 
worship. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been burned 
in such worship in the past two months, not to mention the 
fraud and suffering imposed by fortune-tellers and medical 
impostors. China’s only hope is not in the introduction of 
Western methods of education, but in a change of heart by 
which they will come under the influence of that light that 
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never was on sea or shore, the basis of our own civilization 
and the hope of the world. 

I shall now endeavor to summarize briefly as to the adapta¬ 
tion of this plan to the solution of the question before us. That 
question is how we may successfully prosecute a province-wide 
campaign with the purpose of reaching the cities and villages 
in the next few years. 

In the first place, the missionary must give himself wholly 
to the oversight of this work. He cannot do this while 
superintending the erection of buildings, teaching school, editing 
a newspaper, and acting as a sort of ecclesiastical general 
manager. 

Any weakness or timidity or apathy on the part of the leader 
will be communicated to the helpers, and the end will not be 
reached. 

A meeting should be held of all the helpers that can be 
mustered. The men should be detailed in pairs to visit a 
particular field ; usually it is most convenient and economical 
for preachers whose respective fields are not far apart to be 
associated in the work. In the beginning of the work it is 
very effective to have a half dozen or dozen workers meet at 
one of the prominent centres, and to work in bauds of two or 
three and sometimes more. A week or two at such a centre 
should enable them to reach all the villages in that vicinity. 
By comparing methods and noting results they will learn from 
each other. The men should go out in different pairs daily, 
so as to get the benefit of each other’s manner of presenting the 
message to the various villages. Tracts and leaflets of different 
kinds, adapted to all classes, should be an important part of 
their equipment, and be freely given to those who seem to be 
willing to learn. 

Invitations should be given to all hearers to visit the nearest 
preaching hall, and care should be taken to visit every school, 
and effort made to interest the teacher by giving him tracts 
showing the bearing of Christianity on China’s serious and 
pressing problems. 

Secondly, the preachers and helpers should be taught that 
this is a permanent plan, and the chief end for which chapels 
and chapel preachers exist. The chapels nearest to each other 
should be united in work four days a week, for weeks together, 
at times of the year best suited to such work, and a monthly 
report be made to the superintendent in charge, who should 
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supply priuted blanks to register each day’s work, indicating 
names and number of villages visited. 

Thirdly, by the continued application of this method the 
villages in the vicinity of the different chapels will have their 
own chapels and churches, and the chief function of the chapel 
at the market centre will cease to exist. Every mission and, if 
possible, every station should set apart one or two of its ablest 
men for special evangelistic work at the different centres, in 
co-operation with the preacher in charge. Such meetings 
should be continued for days, and also in the evenings, and 
should be well advertised. The presence of two or more of the 
ablest men will draw' hearers, and villages will be influenced 
be hearing the old truths presented in an attractive and con¬ 
vincing manner. 

I do not know of any other plan by which villages can be 
reached so effectively. An ideal plan would be for every 
Christian to be a transmitter of good tidings, and go into these 
villages at his or her own cost, while the missionary is editing 
his newspaper or teaching school, but these ideal plans are too 
often delusive and impracticable. 

The president of Yale is a great administrator, and says in 
reference to plans : “ Get a man with a plan and the more you 

give to him the better the results, but a man without a plan 
is as bad as a plan without a man, and the more money you 
give to him the more he wastes.” 

Dr. Ross tells that be went to Manchuria iu 1872, and 
there were only two or three Christians in the province. After 
a few years some converts were made, and a few men of ordinary 
scholarship and sound piety were engaged as evangelists. The 
practice of village visitation soon began, the work was extended 
and carried on by evangelists, until practically every village in 
the province was visited. Dr. Ross says idolatry is dead. Persist¬ 
ent village visitation killed it. More than 30,000 men, women, 
and children have been baptized, and hundreds of thousands have 
an interest in Christianity. Those results would uot have been 
attained, had not definite plans, under wise and persistent 
leadership, been thoroughly carried out. Twenty-five years ago 
we should not have been able to carry out this plan over a wide 
area, as the men were not available, and prejudice in this 
province was very strong against us, owing to a century’s contact 
with foreigners, and to unpleasant relations growing out of that 
contact. But that prejudice has largely disappeared. Our 
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available force of workers has increased ten-fold, and steamboats 
and railroads are supplying admirable facilities for reaching 
localities once difficult of access. The most difficult thing about 
anything is the beginning. From this time forth let it be 
definitely understood that graduates from our seminaries will 
not be employed to settle down in well-equipped chapels to talk 
with such people as may choose to come in. They should be 
appointed with the understanding that their chief work will be 
village visitation in company with other helpers, and with as 
many volunteers as may be willing to go with them. Care 
must be taken lest village visitation become as perfunctory as 
chapel preaching may become. This can be avoided by 
frequent exchange of preachers, under best leaders. Chapels 
should be divided into groups, and each group should have quar¬ 
terly meetings for inspirational purposes, and for comparisons 
as to best methods of carrying out plans. Plans may be excel¬ 
lent and methods faulty. Method is a series of acts designed 
to secure an end. Experience is necessary to prove the value 
of methods. Frequent meetings will be mutally beneficial, and 
should be encouraged even at sacrifice of some trouble and cost. 
Given a few earnest Christians in each village, and ultimately 
that village will have its own chapel. Already hundreds of 
villages have some converts, and how rapidly the number of 
such villages shall increase will depend on the vigilance, dili¬ 
gence, and faithfulness with which we attempt to put into 
practical operation the plans above outlined. 

In conclusion, it seems superfluous to add—what we are 
sure all realize—the need of persistent, continuous prayer in 
connection with ail our work, without which our strenuous 
efforts will not be crowned with abiding success. 


The Present Status of Protestant Missions 

in Tientsin 


m 


R. M. HERSEY 

N this review missions will be referred to only as the 
agencies which have started our churches and other 
Christian activities. 


THE CHURCHES. 

There are seven churches in Tientsin, (i) The Hsiku 
Church was established by the American Board Mission, in 
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September of i860, by Dr. Blodgett, (a) The East Wall Street 
Church under the United Methodist Mission came to Tientsin 
in 1861, the Rev. William Hall and J. Innocent being the first 
missionaries. (3) The Taku Road Church and (4) Kulouhsi 
Church are the fruit of the London Mission. Dr. J. Edkins, 
who came in 1861, was the first missionary of this mission. 
Rev. Jonathan Lees came in 1863. The Methodist Episcopal 
Mission has founded two churches, (5) Wesley Church and (6) 
West Gate Church. Dr. G. R. Davis, who is still with us, was 
the pioneer, arriving in 1872. (7) The Chinese Christian 

Church was established in 1912 by a group of earnest Chinese 
workers, among whom Mr. Chaug Po Ling was a moving 
spirit. The American Board Mission has generously loaned 
its buildings to this church during these early years. 

Recent reports show that there are 1,464.. members enrolled 
in these churches. Of these, 57.5 percent are men, 23.8 per 
cent women, and 18.7 per cent children. We may be tempted 
to be discouraged when we recall that it has taken fifty-seven 
years to bring our churches to their present numerical strength, 
but it is reassuring to discover that 234—15.8 per cent of the 
whole number—were received into membership during the year 
1916, and that 263—equal to 17 per cent of our membership— 
were enrolled as enquirers during last year. We can no longer 
say that Tientsin is a difficult mission field. The people have 
a new attitude toward Christianity and the church. There is a 
growing sense of the need of religion, as those who took part 
in the recent week of evangelism can testify. If our churches 
continue their growth at this rate, numbers will be doubled in 
about six years. This prospect kindles a new hope and at the 
same time brings home a deeper sense of our responsibility. 
A study of the seating capacity shows that we can now accom¬ 
modate nearly three thousand, while our Sunday morning 
service’s average attendance is a trifle over one thousand. Some 
of our churches are overcrowded on special occasions, while 
others will have ample room for years to come. 

The most significant and encouraging fact in the present 
situation is found in the increasing consciousness that the day 
of the independent church has arrived. The growth of the 
Chinese Christian Church has been remarkable. The ever- 
increasing interest will soon make it necessary to have a more 
spacious church. Members and friends have already contribut¬ 
ed some $9,000 toward the purchase of the present property, 
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and the erection of a new church. The American Board 
Mission in a Christian spirit is offering the premises at a 
nominal rate. Here we have reached the indigenous stage. 
With a deep sense of their responsibility the leaders have faced 
the task of building up the Church of the living God in China. 
The same spirit of independence is growing apace in the other 
churches. For years Wesley Church has been on an independ¬ 
ent basis. The Hsiku Church has, during the past five years, 
gained ioo per cent in proportion of total expenses and 400 
per cent in actual amount of money raised annually. The East 
Wall Street Church has gained iu self-support during the past 
three years, at the rate of 25, 23, and 40 per cent each respec¬ 
tive year. The West Gate Church shows a gain of 50 per cent 
during five years. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

Considerable emphasis is being laid upon Christian educa¬ 
tion in Tientsin. Foremost among our institutions is the 
Tientsin Auglo-Chinese College founded by Dr. Lavington 
Hart in 1902. This College, under the control of the London 
Mission, is unique in that it is not related to any other system 
of mission education, but is complete in itself. There are three 
departments, namely, preparatory, middle school, and college. 
There is an enrollment of about four hundred students and a 
faculty of six foreign professors, and thirteen Chinese professors 
and instructors. The annual tuition ranges from $40.00 to 
$45.00. The equipment includes lecture rooms, dormitories, 
a museum, a college chapel, and an auditorium. The 
students come from the general community, and are largely 
non-Christian when they enter. It is significant to note that 
while there are ten per cent of the whole student body Christian, 
only four per cent are fouud in the preparatory depart¬ 
ment, while the number rises in the middle school to fifteen per 
cent, and in the college to forty-two per cent. The number 
of students naturally decreases in the higher grades, while in 
this case the increase of Christians rises rapidly among those 
who remain. When the Peking Union University is opened, 
the liberal-arts students will probably take their college course 
in that institution. 

The Tientsin Intermediate School is a Methodist school 
of higher primary and middle-school grade. The school 
prepares for Peking University. Forty-three per cent of the 
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students are Christians, and twenty per cent come from the 
primary schools of the Methodist Mission. The school has a 
Christian Association which is directing the service and 
religious activities of the school. Recently a gift of $10,000 
gold has been received which will be used, in addition to the fund 
to be raised locally, for erection of another dormitory building. 

The Keene School for girls, under the leadership of Miss 
Cushman, has a splendid equipment. The new buildings have 
been made possible by the sale of the mission property on 
Taku Road. There are one hundred and two students, coming 
from some of the best homes in the city. The course of study 
prepares for the Union Women’s College in Peking. The 
Christian work of the school is promoted by the students’ 
Christian Association. 

The American Board Missiou conducts both a boys’ aud a 
girls’ school. The Chiu Chen School for boys has au enroll¬ 
ment of eighty-five. The courses provide for four years 
primary and three years intermediate training, preparatory to 
the North China Union College at Tuugchow. The aim is to 
make it possible for boys of limited means to secure an educa¬ 
tion. The total expense for the year, including food and room, 
is only a little over sixty dollars. There are forty pupils in 
the girls’ school of primary grade, aud nineteen pupils iu the 
school of intermediate grade. 

The Young Men’s aud Young Women’s Christian Associa¬ 
tions are also undertaking educational work. About 150 are 
enrolled in the classes of the Young Women’s Association. 
Classes have been conducted iu English and Chinese, cooking, 
physical work, piano, singing, stencilling, etc. Educational 
lectures have also been a feature. 

The Men’s Association has a day school of 115 students. 
The curriculum includes a commercial course, as well as a 
general course of middle-school grade. A night school of two 
hundred students is also conducted. In this school commercial 
and English studies are emphasized. The religious and social 
activities of the school are promoted by the boys’ division of 
the Association. 

In addition to the educational institutions mentioned there 
are a number of primary day schools. The Methodist Mission 
has five boys’ and six girls’ schools; the London Mission has 
two boys’ and one girls’ school. Nearly all of the other mis¬ 
sions and churches conduct one or more of these day schools. 
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MEDICAL WORK. 

The London Mission Hospital was founded in 1880 by Dr. 
John Kenneth Mackensie, whose great work is still much 
appreciated by the Chinese people. At present Dr. Peake is in 
charge, assisted by Dr. Lei, five assistants of two or more years’ 
training, and six other assistants. The hospital has a capacity 
of forty beds. The average daily attendance at the clinic is 
about eighty. Considerable support is secured from local 
business men. Medical service is rendered to the local hongs, 
the Peking-Moukden Railway employees, as well as to the 
general community. Evangelistic work is conducted each 
morning before clinic. All of the religious activities of the 
hospital are promoted in close co-operation with the Taku 
Road Church. Much credit is due to the workers of this 
hospital, when we consider the inconvenient and incomplete 
equipment with which they have to work. 

The Isabella Fisher Hospital for women is our only modern 
mission hospital. It has a capacity of fifty beds, and the equip¬ 
ment is up-to-date in every regard. The staff consists of two 
foreign doctors, Dr. Miller and Dr. Martin, two foreigu nurses, 
Miss Gregg and Miss Sauer, and eleven helpers who are 
taking a three years’ training course. There is also a Bible- 
woman, who devotes her time to evangelistic effort. The 
daily clinic averages forty. The China Medical Board has 
recently made a gift of $1,500 gold to equip a laboratory. 
The work of the hospital is being increasingly appreciated by 
all classes. 

Dr. Leonora Howard King, with her somewhat limited 
equipment, is continuing her service of healing and love. 

CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associ¬ 
ations are organized and controlled by members of the Christian 
Church and are self-supporting in the conduct of their current 
work. They might be styled the arms of the church, reaching 
out, undertaking special lines of service to young men and 
young women. Although working for the educated their final 
aim is not confined to this class but rather to the enlistment 
and training of any with large capacity for service to humanity. 

The first secretary of the Young Women’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion was Miss Saxelby, who started the Association with 
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twenty-six members in 1913. The present membership is over 
400. The work of the Association is growing most encourag¬ 
ingly, and is reaching an increasing number of young women. 
There is a staff of three foreign and three Chinese secretaries. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association was started in 
1895 by Mr. D. Willard Lyon. The work is organized in three 
divisions—men, students, and boys. Religious, educational, 
and social activities are promoted by regular aud special com¬ 
mittees, made up of members and assisted by secretaries. The 
membership is over 1,400, The budget for the current year is 
$43,788.00. 

OUR FELT NEEDS. 

The saddest fact we have to face in our study is that we 
are ill-prepared to meet our present opportunities. The time 
seems ripe for city-wide evangelism. If our leaders and the 
rank and file of our churches were prepared, we could win aud 
lead into the churches large numbers of the opeu-minded 
non-Christians of this city. Our experience has proved our 
weakness. We may as well frankly admit that we are unpre¬ 
pared. An emergency is upon us, aud we are unready. 

Confucianism is rejected as a religion. Parliament has 
included a religious liberty clause in drafting the constitution. 
Buddhism and Taoism are without saving power, aud Moham¬ 
medanism is seeking its own. The children of this generation 
are beginning to look upon the religion of their parents as 
superstition. Thinking non-Christians are admitting that China 
needs religion. We are on the threshold of a social and 
industrial revolution. The sanctions which have controlled 
the society of the past as by rods of steel are now being broken 
asunder. The young are turning from the old to the new. 
Nearly all classes are open and willing to hear the Gospel 
Message. 

The present situation constitutes a challenge. Such days 
as these may soon pass and, unless we heroically face the facts 
of our day and generation and act in accordance, history will 
record our failure. We may well consider the audacity of plan 
aud organization now being enacted in this world war. Our 
faith in Jesus Christ and His Church, together with the 
hope of the Kingdom of God, constitutes a sanction before 
which national sovereignty sinks into the realm of human 
selfishness. 
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THE PEACE OF A PROGRAMME. 

In the accomplishment of our difficult task progress will 
be more rapid and success more certain, we believe, if we can 
unite upon a fixed program. This would not necessarily 
mean that we should increase our union efforts so much as that 
we have definiteness of action based upon facts and upon 
experience of the past. Through our present union committee 
we should stand with a united front, so that our testimony will 
have the effectiveness of the gospel we profess. There will be 
encouragement to know that others are similarly engaged, and 
there will not be the danger of narrowness of vision, which is 
often the peril of the isolated worker. A program will help 
us to better strategy in the use of the available forces. It 
should also bring enthusiasm and inspiration, stimulating us all 
to higher attainments. 

INTENSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES. 

We all have a growing conviction that the intensive, 
internal development of our individual churches is one of our 
first steps toward preparedness. Numerical growth does not 
always bring spiritual development. The recruits as well as 
the older members need training. If our churches are to 
become indigenous, there is a place for more instruction in 
Christian doctrine, church history, as well as in the Bible itself. 
The meaning of Christian discipleship needs stressing, and the 
development of an intelligent interest in evangelistic effort is 
urgent. Our members should be led to a truer understanding 
of the nature and significance of prayer, as well as the need of 
personal evangelism. This emphasizes the need of consecrated, 
able leadership. 


TRAINING OF LEADERS. 

The longer we live in China the deeper are our sympathies 
for the pastors of our churches. These meu are faithfully 
serving in the face of great difficulties, and they need our 
co-operation and help. Perhaps no less are the needs of the 
able young men and women in practically all of our churches, 
who are willing to devote their time and energy to the church, 
when shown the way. Potential leaders are in our midst and 
we have failed to discover them, and give them the inspiration 
and outlook they require for their growth. I would seriously 
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raise the question if the time has not come when we should 
hold an annual union training conference with inspirational 
and instructional features where our church leaders will have 
the opportunity of frankly discussing their problems and better 
perfecting their plans. The individual church conference can 
not well take the place of such a gathering for we all feel the 
need of occasionally getting away from our own little task long 
enough to get the other man’s point of view, and consider our 
work from a different angle. It also has been suggested that 
our pastors themselves have frequent meetings for mutual 
helpfulness. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

A part of the intensive program in our churches will he 
the further development of our Sunday schools. Practically 
all of our Sunday schools are using the International lessons, 
and the reports show marked progress in some churches. The 
Hsiku Church stands far in the lead, with two schools having a 
total enrollment of 325. The Chinese Christian Church with 
its rapidly expanding membership here shows a weakness. It 
has the largest membership, and one of the smallest Sunday 
schools. Fortunately its leaders are fully aware of this urgent 
situation. 

THE WIDER USE OF OUR CHURCHES. 

Reports show that there are sixteen regular services held 
in our seven churches on Sundays, an average of almost exactly 
three hours’ use of each church. These services iuclude, in 
most cases, one sermon to the membership and a Sunday- 
school service. Fourteen other regular services are reported 
for the remainder of the week averaging four hours’ use for the 
six days for each church. This problem should be carefully 
studied by the church leaders. The wider use of our churches 
for religious services, as well as for a social center for our 
congregations can be made to contribute to the spiritual life of 
our members as well as to the uplift of the community. 

OCCUPATION OF THE FIELD. 

A glance at the map of Tientsin shows that four of the 
seven churches are within the old walled city ; two are in the 
French Concession and one at Hsiku. A closer study reveals 
the fact that we sorely need preaching centers and churches in 
the large unoccupied areas. The most notable of these is the 
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Hopei district which is the best residential section outside of 
the foreign concessions. It has been suggested that a union 
chapel be opened here in the near future. Already the leaders 
of three of our churches have commented favorably upon this 
project. The advantages of having as many as possible of our 
churches unite in the proposed enterprise might be mentioned. 
It would place before the churches thus uniting a definite piece 
of missionary work, near enough at hand where results could 
be seen. There is a large student population in the district, 
who are now too far away from onr churches to attend 
regularly. There would be a good prospect that such a center 
would rapidly develop into a second Chinese Christian Church. 
There would be a distinct advantage in not having such a 
church started by a foreign mission board at this period. 
With the united effort of Christians now living in that part of 
the city, as a nucleus, the prospect is good that a strong 
church could soon be established. This project might well be 
placed in the suggested program for next year. 

SOCIAL, APPLICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

We are feeling the need of a wider application of the 
Christian spirit. Our church members need to learn that true 
spirituality has to do with all of our relationships. The Church 
needs to become the living representative of Jesus Christ in 
society. We need to teach our inquirers about the social 
Christian life with as much care as we teach them about their 
individual relation to God. We should seek to create a Christian 
social consciousness. No one can doubt that Christianity is 
responsible for the inception of modern democracy, and surely 
it is needed for its operation. We must not fail to inaugurate 
simple lines of service for our young people, the doing of which 
will help prepare them for larger tasks. Every church leader 
should seek to point the way for social betterment. We stand 
at the beginning of a new industrial age. Perhaps such help 
as some might render in the Christian spirit would give new 
movements a right direction in their development, and save 
future generations untold suffering. Charity, penology, and 
other forms of social welfare need to be Christianized. 

LACK OF CHRISTIAN HOMES. 

The disproportionate number of men, women, and children 
in the churches brings forcefully to our attention the need of 
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our giving more thought and time to the development of the 
Christian family. We must endeavor to save by families. The 
number of Christian families in most of our churches is alarming¬ 
ly small. One church reports that there are only two or three 
families. The same church states that most of its members 
are sole representatives of families, there being not over ten 
homes with more than two from a family. Another church 
has thirty-two Christian families and one hundred and eighty- 
two families having one or two of their number in the church. 
In reply to a question regarding the number of homes in which 
daily family prayers are conducted, the answers ran thus: 
scarcely any ; perhaps ten ; not known ; there are several;—all 
indicating that this practice has not been widely promoted. 

It is not necessary for us to dwell at length upou the vital 
importance of the Christian home in this period of social 
revolution. We all know that the family is the primary social 
unit. We are aware of the great strength of the Chinese family 
of the past and that its age-long sanctions are beginning to 
crumble. The whole structure seems doomed before the 
irresistible forces of our modern civilization. The Christian 
Church will find no more vital task than stressing its energies 
upon laying foundations for a new family structure. We should 
study the old system so that we may encourage the retention of 
that which is good. We must magnify the Christian home. 
We need more Bible reading and prayer in the home. We need 
suitable literature, more lectures for fathers and for mothers, 
and domestic science in our girls’ schools. We should encourage 
our members to attend church by families. We of the West 
need to make wider use of our homes in demonstrating what 
the Christian home should be. This is a place where the wife 
who may not be able to assume regular duties in connection 
with the mission or church can wield an influence second to 
none. “ Salvation by families” should become our watchword. 

MEDICAL NEEDS. 

Tientsin is strikingly deficient in hospital equipment. We 
do not have a single modern hospital worthy of a city of this 
size. The Women’s Hospital of the Methodist Women’s Board 
is modem and meets their needs excellently, yet Dr. Miller 
tells me that they would be glad to make it the isolation section 
of a larger equipment. We have two medical schools, the Army 
Medical and the Navy Medical Colleges, both having hospitals 
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and dispensary facilities, but neither would claim to be modern. 
The Japanese have two hospitals of moderate dimensions and 
some smaller ones. The Catholics also do some medical work 
and a new hospital is now being constructed in the Italian 
Concession. 

The London Mission hopes later to build a hospital that 
will meet a real need in the concessions but not in the Chinese 
city. There is a growing conviction that we should have a 
large union mission hospital with a staff of sufficient size to 
include specialists in medicine and surgery. For some time a 
committee has been working on this problem but nothing 
definite has yet been decided. The experience of this committee 
leads to the conclusion that this enterprise should be a Christian 
undertaking, that it should be promoted by a group of Christian 
men. The source from which funds might be obtained would 
be mission boards, the local community and the China Medical 
Board which has shown itself ready to help worthy hospital 
projects. Let us hope that those who are most vitally concerned 
in this matter may have good success in any future action 
taken. 


INCREASE OF OUR WORKING STAFF. 

The question should also be raised as to the needed in¬ 
crease in our working staff. No one would question but it is 
advisable to add more Chinese leaders. When we think of a 
city of 700,000 to 1,000,000 souls having but six Protestant 
pastors, only three of whom are ordained, we can at once see 
that the situation is serious. There is a feeling in some quarters 
that we should immediately add assistant pastors, and more 
Bible-women. This question is closely related to the whole 
problem of training leaders to which we have referred. We are 
rapidly approaching the time when our churches will be able 
to carry increased financial burdens, which will be necessary, if 
they are to secure high-grade pastors. First-class men will 
perhaps be as easily supported as third-class men. Our foreigu 
staff of evangelistic workers is very small. It may be that this 
lack will be made up by depending more upon our Chinese 
leaders. 

When we think of a man like Mr. Chandler, who is general 
manager, evangelist, financial secretary, city worker, and 
secretary of our inter-church committee, w T e need no further 
argument for help to relieve him and other men who are 
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similarly situated. We need more men, but we should have 
men of the right type. In pioneering, the duties of the mission¬ 
ary are easily defined, but at this time, when we are hoping to 
be succeeded by our Chinese brethren, the position of the new 
comer is not so easily determined. He will succeed, if he has 
a humble spirit, and a love for men. If we can secure men 
with capacity for co-operatiou and self-sacrifice, there will be 
ample place for him in any of our churches. 


The Status of Women in China 

ERNEST FABER 


rights are occupying the thoughts of many distinguished 
writers. There can be no doubt that a number of womeu are 
suffering in Christian lauds in a way that is unknown among 
Mohammedan and among heathen nations. There are hundreds 
of thousands of womeu who have to earn their own living, 
many of them wasting life and soul, gathering the scantiest 
subsistence and surrounded by the most overpowering and 
insidious temptations. Can Christianity be blamed for such 
a state of things? Not at all! For many modern develop¬ 
ments are in open contradiction to the clear statements of 
divine truth. Christianity has elevated women to perfect 
equality with men before God and before moral law among 
men. But there remains a social difference based on the laws 
of nature which is from God and is proclaimed in His word. 
Human happiness is dependent on obedience to God, which 
implies keeping within the boundaries ordained by him in 
accordance with the present conditions of human life. Every 
social evil, no matter of what kind it may be, has its root in 
sin. Whatever remedies may be tried, if sin is left, the evil 
will remain, probably in a changed form. As the real nature 
of sin is enmity to God, the only remedy which Christianity 
presents to sinful men is reconciliation with God through 
Jesus Christ. The will of God becomes our owu by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit. The will of God and the laws 
of our spiritual nature are identical. Both tend towards eternal 
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happiness. We can, however, not enter deeper into this 
question at present. 

In dealing with the women of China another important 
question presents itself. How far are we justified to claim 
for revealed religion, especially for Christianity, the honor 
of having elevated women from their heathenish degradation 
to a position adequate to their destination ? Not that perfection 
has been reached already. The state of Christianity is still in 
its development. It has not yet appeared what we shall be, 
neither in men nor in women. Perfection of society depends 
altogether on our individual perfection. Where are the men 
or the women that can say they are what they ought to be ? 
Though we have to keep in mind this imperfect state of 
Christian life, which is too often overlooked, we can see higher 
development and a still higher aim among Christians than 
among heathen. We know from Revelation that the human 
destiny reaches beyond death and the grave into a glorious state 
of resurrection where the difference between male and female 
will disappear and all human beings be like the angels of God. 
The perfect state of human nature, and corresponding equality 
in the heavenly abodes, is then realized. 

Though woman has been treated in China not as badly as 
among savage tribes, but with a degree of respect, we shall 
soon discover the great difference between Chinese notions and 
Christian notions, between Chinese life and Christian life in 
regard to women. 

Three of the ancient Chinese Classics, venerated as Holy 
Scriptures by the Chinese in ancient and modern times, contain 
each some interesting passages which are repeated by all 
modern Chinese writers dealing with females. As nowhere is 
found a contradiction to those sentences, nor any restriction in 
regard to their application, we have to take them as the 
unanimously accepted view which the Chinese entertain of 
female character and its virtues. 

THE CLASSICS. 

A. The 1 -king teaches, The celestial principle becomes 
the male, and the terrestrial principle the female. Chu-fu-tsz, 
the great commentator, remarks to this : It is most manifest 
that heaven and earth are one and “the same principle with 
father and mother. For this reason the ancient Chinese, 
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especially the Confucianists, laid much stress on a sharp 
distinction between men and women : tAiSSAi SIJ.” 

The practical bearing of this philosophical distinction we 
find already expressed in the classical Book of Odes, in an Ode 
probably written about 800 B.C. Mi. Odes 2. iv, 5 ; 8. 9. 

The bears and grisly bears 

Are the auspicious intimations of sons ; 

The cobras and (other) snakes 

Are the auspicious intimations of daughters. 

Sons shall be born to him :— 

They will be put to sleep on couches ; 

They will be clothed in robes ; 

They will have sceptres to play with ; 

Their cry will be loud. 

They will be (hereafter) resplendent with red knee-covers, 

The (future) king, the princes of the land. 

Daughters shall be born to him :— 

They will be put to sleep on the ground ; 

They will be clothed with wrappers ; 

They will have tiles to play with. 

It will be theirs neither to do wrong nor to do good. 

Only about the spirits and the food will they have to think. 

And to cause no sorrow to their parents. 

Li-ki xii, 59, says: After the birth of a child, if a boy, a 
bow was placed on the left of the door ; and if a girl, a hand¬ 
kerchief on the right of it. After three days the child began 
to be carried about and the ceremony of archery was celebrated 
for a boy but not for a girl. 

B. Education. Ld-ki xii, 74E When the child was able 
to take its own food, it was taught to use the right hand. 
When it was able to speak, a boy (was taught to) respond 
boldly and clearly; a girl submissively and low. The boy was 
fitted with a girdle of leather, the girl with one of silk. 

At six years, they were taught the numbers and the names 
of the cardinal points ; at the age of seven boys and girls did 
not occupy the same mat nor eat together ; at eight, when 
going out or coming in at a gate or door, and going to their 
mats to eat and drink, they were required to follow their 
elders ; this is the beginning of teaching them yielding to 
others (or humility). At nine, they were taught how to 
number the days. 
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At ten (the boy) went to a master outside, and stayed with 
him (even) over night, he learned to read and calculate, he did 
not wear a jacket or trousers of silk; in his manners he followed 
his early lessons; morning and evening he learned the 
behaviour of a youth ; he would beg for his lessons and speak 
distinctly. At thirteen, he learned music and to repeat the 
odes and to dance the small civil and military mimics. He 
learned also archery and chariot-driving. 

At twenty, he was capped, and first learned the different 
classes of ceremonies, and might wear furs and silk. He danced 
the great Hia mimic and attended sedulously to filial and fra¬ 
ternal duties. He might become very learned, but did not teach 
others ;—(his object being still) to receive and not to give out. 

At thirty, he married and began to attend to the business 
proper to a man. He extended his learning without confining 
it to particular subjects. He was deferential to his friends, 
having regard to the aims (which they displayed). At forty, 
he was first appointed to office; and according to the business 
of it brought out his plans and communicated his thoughts. If 
their principles agreed, he followed (his prince) submissively ; 
if it could not be done he resigned. 

At fifty, he was appointed a great officer, and laboured 
in the administration of his department. At seventy, he 
retired from his duties. 

In all salutations of males, the upper place was given to 
the left hand. 

A girl at the age of ten ceased to go out (from the women’s 
apartments). Her governess taught her (the arts of) pleasing 
speech and manners, to be docile and obedient, to handle hemp 
and linen, to deal with the cocoons, to weave silks and form 
fillets, to learu (all) woman’s work, how to furnish garments, 
to watch the sacrifices, to supply the liquors and sauces, to 
fill the square and the round graiu-vessels and the dishes of 
pickled fruit and meat and to assist in setting forth appurtenances 
for the ceremonies. 

At fifteeu she (was engaged and) assumed the hair-pin ; 
at twenty she was married, or if there were occasion (for the 
delay, i.e., mourning for a parent), at twenty-three. If there 
were the betrothal rites, she became a wife ; and, if she went 
without these, a concubine. 

In all salutations of females, the upper place was given to 
the right hand. 
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Women should serve their father- and mother-in-law as 
they served father and mother. At the first crowing of the 
cock they should wash their hands and rinse their mouths, 
comb and wrap their hair, fix the hair-pin, tie the hair up and 
gird their dress. Ou the left (of the girdle) they will suspend 
napkin and handkerchief, knife and hone, the smalt stiletto 
and the metal speculum ; on the right side they will suspend 
a needle-box, thread, raw cotton kept in a pouch, a large 
stiletto, wooden fire frittors. They will fasten the ribbons, tie 
the strings of their shoes to go to the place of their parents and 
parents-in-law. Arrived there they ask with low breath and 
pleasant voice whether their (the parents’) clothes are too warm 
or too cold, whether they are suffering from illness or itching, 
and reverently caress and rub them. In going in or out they 
should go either before or behiud and reverently help them. In 
going to wash themselves the young ones present the basin, 
the older ones bring water and beg them to wash themselves. 
Is washing finished, they hand over a towel, ask what they 
want more and reverently advance it in a pleasant manner 
to cheer them. Congee, wine, soup, beans, and all sorts of 
grains are what they need ; (they also bring) dates, nuts, cakes, 
and honey to sweeten them, the kan and wu plants, and 
elm-seeds fresh and dried, aud rice-water to smooth them and 
grease ointment to anoint them. They will retire after the 
parents and parents-in-law have tasted some. 

If the parents, or parents-in-law, wish to sit down they 
(the sons and their wives) should take the mat and ask where 
to put it. The younger ones carry the couch to give a seat, 
the servants bring the leaning-bench, wrap up the under-mat 
and the inner matting, suspend the covers, sheath the pillow, 
roll up the (soft) matting, and cover it. 

The parents aud pareuts-in-law’s clothes, covers, inner 
matting, mat, pillow and leaning-bench are not transferred; 
they (sons and their wives) venerate even their staff and shoes 
and do not dare to approach them; the plates (for grain) 
and (wine)-goblets and (water)-cups they do not dare to use 
except if there are remnants therein ; of what (the parents) 
constantly have for eating and drinking they do not dare to 
partake except of that which is. left over. 

While the parents are alive, sons and their wives take the 
leavings of their regular morning aud evening meals. After 
the parents have eaten, they have a regular second table. 
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Male persons should not speak about the inner affairs 
(of the house), nor females about external things. Except at 
sacrifices and mourning rites, they will not hand vessels one to 
another. If they do so the female will receive them in a 
basket, if no basket is at hand they both get seated, lay the 
thing down and then take it up. Persons of the outer and 
inner apartments do not have a well in common ; they do not 
wash or bathe together, do not use the same sleeping mat, nor 
borrow things one from another; male and female do not have 
the same kind of garments. Talk of the inner (apartment) 
must not come out and from the outer apartment not enter in. 
If a male person enters the inner apartments he should not 
whistle nor point with the finger ; going about at night he 
takes a torch ; if he lias no torch he remains. If a female 
person goes out she must cover her face. At night she goes 
with a torch ; if she has none she stops. Male persons go on 
the right side of the road, females on the left. 

Sous and their wives of filial piety and reverence do not 
oppose the command of the parents or parents-in-law nor act 
lazily. If they (the parents) give them to eat or drink what 
they do not like, they have to taste it and wait till they are 
allowed to remove it; if they (the parents) present clothes to 
them which they do not want, they will put them on and wait 
in patience. If the parents get other persons to do their duties, 
though they (children and women) do not like it, they give 
the work to them and allow them (to go on with it) and return 
it afterward. 

If sons and their wives have toilsome work, though they 
are much beloved (the father or husband) will let them proceed 
therewith, and rather allow them rest now and then. 

When children and women are not filial or reverent, no 
violent aversion (is becoming). If they cannot be taught they 
may be scorned at, if they are unchanged by scorn the child 
is expelled, the woman divorced, even without any public 
formalities. 

If a son have two concubines, the parents loving one of 
them and the sou the other, regarding dress, food, and duties 
he should not dare to regard her (differently) who is beloved 
by the parents ; nor will he neglect her after his parents’ death. 

If the son thinks his wife extremely proper but the parents 
are displeased with her, he has to divorce her. If the son 
thinks his wife improper but the parents say, “She is of good 
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service to us, my son, perform the custom between husband and 
wife,” he will not neglect her all his life long. 

If the lather-in-law is dead, the mother-in-law being old, 
the lady of the house will ask her about everything that she 
sacrifices, and about guests; the secondary wives will ask the 
lady of the house (first wife). The parents-in-law do not allow 
the first wife to be idle or to be a friend with any of the secon¬ 
dary wives who behave improperly. If father or mother-in-law 
employ a secondary wife she does not dare to puff herself up 
against the first wife. She will not dare to walk, nor com¬ 
mand, nor sit on a level with the first. 

No wife, if not commanded to repair to her private apart¬ 
ment, will dare to retire from waiting on her parents-in-law. 
If the wife should have any business, whether great or small, 
she must ask her parents-in-law. The son’s wife has no private 
property, no private domesticated animals, no private vessels, 
she does not dare privately to borrow, nor dare privately to give 
away anything. 

If somebody makes the wife a present of food, garments, 
cloth, silk, girdle-ornaments, or fragrance, she receives it and 
offers it to the parents-in-law; if they accept it she rejoices as if 
receiving a new present. If the present is returned to her she 
declines it, if not allowed, she takes it, as if receiving another 
gift. She stores it up to attend to their wants. If the wife 
wants to give of it to her own cousins she must ask leave to do 
so. If granted, she may then give to them. 

Males and females will not use the same stand for clothes, 
(the wife) will not dare to hang anything upon the stand of her 
husband, nor to put anything iu his boxes or drawers, nor will 
they dare to bathe at the same place. If the husband is absent 
she puts his pillow into a box, rolls up his mattings, packs all 
his utensils and puts them away. The younger serve the older, 
the lower serve the nobler in the same way. 

The rules of propriety between husband and wife have 
force only to their 70th year. 


REMARKS. 

We find in this teaching of the Chinese Classics about 
women that they are: 

(1) As different in nature from man as Earth is from 
Heaven. 
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(2) Dualism, not only in bodily form, but in the very 
essence of nature, is indicated here and proclaimed by all 
Chinese moralists of all times and all creeds. The male belongs 
to yang , the female to yin . 

(3) Though women are regarded as human beings, they 
are of a lower state than men and can never attain to full 
equality with men. 

(4) As death and all evils have their origin according to 
Chinese philosophy, in the yin principle, and life and prosperity 
come from the subjection of it under the control of the yang , it 
is regarded as a law of nature to keep women completely under 
the power of men and not allow them any will of their own. 

(5) Female education thus aims at perfect submission, not 
at development and cultivation of the mind. 

(6) Women cannot have any happiness of their own; they 
have to live and work for men. 

(7) Only as the mother of a son, and especially of the eou- 
tiuuator of the direct line of a family, can a woman escape from 
her degradation, and become to a degree equal to her husband, 
but then only in household affairs, especially of the female de¬ 
partment and in the ancestral hall. 

(8) Woman is bound to the same laws of existence even 
in the other world. She belongs to the same husband and is 
dependent for her happiness on the sacrifices offered by her 
descendants. 

CHINESE LAWS IN REGARD TO WOMEN. 

The second department of Chinese law, J 3 , “domestic 
affairs,” includes the laws respecting service, landed property, 
marriage, public granaries, revenue, debts, and so forth. 

Except in cases of adultery and capital crimes which require 
detention and imprisonment, women are liberated on a sort of 
bail, and committed to the care of their husbands, parents, or 
respectable neighbours; for women or wives are in the same 
predicament as inferiors and children; their superiors are re¬ 
sponsible for them. If a woman commits a crime which requires 
decapitation and public exposure of the criminal’s head, the 
last part of the sentence is in her case to be dispensed with. 

It was in former times the practice that any marriage 
contract was reported to the magistrate. Without this form the 
alliance was deemed a clandestine agreement. That form is 
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now abolished, and a written agreement drawn out by the go- 
between is reckoned sufficient in form, and the acceptance of 
presents is equally binding. Thus go-betweens are considered 
indispensable to the most important business in life, they are 
recognized before the law and their signature is regarded as 
binding on the parties. That such go-betweens should never¬ 
theless be regarded as a disreputable class of people appears 
inexplicable to us. 

The power of controlling or directing a marriage rests first 
with the grand-parents, next with the parents; in case of their 
death it rests with the nearest kindred, or with the mother alone. 

All who being of the same surname intermarry, shall 
receive sixty blows and be separated. Sons and daughters of a 
former husband are not allowed to marry the sons or daughters 
of a later husband. Reputable and disreputable classes of 
society are prohibited from intermarriage. This applies also 
to marriage between Chinese and the aboriginal tribes. 

When marriages are contracted contrary to law, the crime 
shall be charged on the relation who has the control, and on the 
go-between. 

He who marries a woman, wife or daughter, who has run 
away, is chargeable with the crime laid against her. 

Mandarins are forbidden to marry the widows or daughters 
of the people under their government. Any officer of govern¬ 
ment, or his sou or grandson, who by law inherits his rank, 
who should marry a singing-girl, either as wife or concubine, 
receives sixty blows, and the parties are separated. 

All priests, Buddhist and Taoist, who marry wives or con¬ 
cubines, shall receive eighty blows, and be expelled from the 
priesthood. If priests get married through deceit, the crime is 
considered two degrees greater than fornication or adultery be¬ 
tween common persons. 

It is illegal for those in mourning to marry during the 
appointed period (of 27 mouths). The penalty is one hundred 
blows. And it is contrary to law to marry whilst a parent is 
imprisoned (for a capital offence, or for transportation}. The 
penalty is eighty blows. 

When men commit crimes for which their wives and 
daughters are forfeited to goverument, they become the officers’ 
slave-women ($|), 

A man who makes his wife take the place of a concubine 
shall be punished with one hundred blows. He who, whilst 
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his wife is alive, puts a concubine in her place shall receive 
ninety blows, and both parties be again put into their proper 
rank. If he who has a wile marries another, he shall receive 
ninety blows, and the last wife be separated from him. 

All who falsely call their wives and concubines sisters, and 
marry them to other men, shall receive eighty blows. 

In every case when a man shall allow his wife or concubine 
to have illicit intercourse with another, each of the three parties 
shall receive ninety blows. When a husband or father forces a 
wife, concubine, or adopted daughter to yield their persons to 
another mail, lie receives a hundred, and the last-mentioned 
eighty, blows. If, to evade the law, a man buy a divorce from 
another, and, with the consent of all parties, marries the wile 
divorced, each party is to be punished with a hundred blows, 
the wife compelled to separate from both, and their property 
confiscated. For, though all parties act voluntarily, their con¬ 
duct tends to ruin the public morals, and their individual con¬ 
sent does not extenuate the offence against society. 

Violence offered to the person of a boy belonging to rep¬ 
utable parents, or under 12 years of age, is a capital crime. 

The punishment for rape is strangulation; for attempted 
rape a hundred blows and transportation to a distance of 3,000 h. 
The violation of a girl of twelve years of age or under (although 
with her consent) is the same as rape, aud punished with death. 
Chinese moralists say, he who defiles a widow or virgin com¬ 
mits a crime as great as murder. 

Wives who beat their husbands shall receive one hundred 
blows (Jt); and, if the husband wish to separate from her, he 
shall be permitted to do so. If the husband receive any severe 
aud permanent hurt, in consequence of his wife’s beating him, 
she is to be strangled. If the husband, on the other hand, beat 
the wife, but does uot break her limbs, or maim her, the law 
shall uot take any notice of it. 

He who from poverty sells his wife should not be heavily 
punished; let the woman revert to the last husband (i.e., to the 
man she was sold to). 

REMARKS. 

We easily discover one good feature in these laws quoted 
from the Chinese Criminal Code, i.e., that matrimony is regarded 
as a sacred institution , which is well defended. Though 
divorce is possible, the reasons which allow it being too well- 
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known to need enumeration here, still matrimony is an institu¬ 
tion which is strictly guarded against corruption in China, 

Only one wife for a time is allowed by law, but the in¬ 
stitution of concubinage, i.e., the husband’s living with a 
number of women along with the wife, is recognized by law. 
Thus we at once see the great gulf between the idea of Christian 
matrimony and that of Chinese. The Christian is based on 
personal affection, and becomes a union of souls ; the Chinese 
betrays throughout a mere business character. Concubines are 
not equals to the wife in China ; they are subject to the wife, 
who has power over them without any legal restriction. The 
wife is, however, under the power of her mother-in-law, whose 
authority is almost absolute, as we have seen from the Li-ki. 

According to Chinese law the husband may commit adul¬ 
tery, but in the case of the wife it is a capital crime. A hus¬ 
band may divorce his wife for several reasons; but the wife can 
under no circumstances ask for a divorce from her husband. A 
wife is punished for beating her husband; but not a husband for 
such a treatment of his wife, except he breaks her bones. A 
husband would not suffer death by law for tlie most cruel treat¬ 
ment of his wife, as she will for any trifling injury done to him. 
That all females of a family are forfeited to the government, 
and have to live in slavery, for crimes of the head of the family, 
wherein they have no participation whatever, is still a feature 
of barbarity in China inexcusable even from their own standard 
of moral teaching. 

POPULAR RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF THE CHINESE. 

We have now examined the Chinese Classics and the prin¬ 
cipal paragraphs of Chinese Criminal Law in regard to women. 
It will be of interest to enter also a little into Chinese popular 
religion and its literature. Of special value in many respects 
are those works that deal with the scales of merits and demerits, 
from which a few extracts are quoted in Dr. Morrison’s Diction¬ 
ary. I have ill my possession a new and elegant edition of 
ft 31 iSf iS $r hi ten large volumes. Every possible commissiou 
or omission in life under Chinese circumstance is enumerated, 
and one to several hundred, or even a thousand, marks of merit 
( 2 ?|), or demerit (J§,) are ascribed to each. Such a work presents 
a true picture of Chinese daily life and also of popular Chinese 
moral and religious ideas. It should be read by every preacher 
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of the Gospel. Another smaller work of this kind is the f(][ $|j 
flt ft St It, ffl in three small volumes. 

For a wife to be dutiful and obedient to her husband’s 
father and mother, and respectfully serve her husband is rated 
at one degree of merit for every day she so behaves. 

If she can persuade her husband to correct any error or 
vice—oue merit for each case. 

For every day she waits on her husband or his parents in 
their sickness—one merit. If she sells her toilet to assist them— 


one merit. 

When her parents in-law treat her with violence and anger, 
and she suffers it without an angry look or a resentful word— 
three merits each time. The same if her husband be a coarse 
and violent man, and she is able to yield and manage things 
well. If husband and wife assist each other in virtue, and bear 
their lot when it is hard, the husband desiring no ill-gotten 
gain, and the wife not refusing to draw water and pound rice— 
for each day one merit. 

If the husband desire to retain a reputable friend to dinner, 
and the wife will not provide the food and lay the table—three 
demerits. 

For every word she utters to impede her husband in what 
is virtuous, or to excite him to what is vicious—oue demerit. 

If she loves wine to drunkenness—three demerits each 
time ; for playing at cards with anybody—five demerits. A 
want of cleanliness, and going to see sights—from three to ten 
demerits. She who never goes to a temple to burn incense—a 
hundred merits for a life-time. She who never looked at a 
theatrical play—two hundred merits. 

For a poor woman to be satisfied with her lot, instead of 
complaining to her husband—fifty merits a year. 

For a man to be ruled by his wife, for every clay one 
demerit. 

Suffering bis wife to go out of the house, burn incense in 
temples and have intercourse with nuns—one demerit each time. 

A wife who dislikes her husband on account of his ugly 
face has demerits one thousand. 

If a wife takes the child of another woman and palms it off 
as her own or if she exchanges in this way a girl for a boy— 
her demerit is one thousand. 

If she drowns children born by wives of slaves—300 
demerits. 
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For ill-treatment of the children of women of the harem— 
30 demerits. 

For using paper with writing (or print) on it to wrap up 
needles or thread—ten demerits. 

For not living in peace with her neighbours, each time 
one demerit. 

Such passages could be multiplied, but the few given are 
sufficient for our purpose. We have to admit that Chinese 
sentiment in regard to women is almost the same now as two 
and three thousand years ago. No development to nobler ideas 
is perceptible as is the case in Christian countries. This again is 
a proof that Chinese religion and morals have retained, to a 
degree, the form of life that once existed in ancient times, but 
this life has become so feeble in the course of many centuries 
that no regeneration can be expected from it. A new life full 
of divine energy, as Christianity alone can communicate it, is 
needed to animate the dead bones. 

We acknowledge, however, a number of examples of 
excellent female virtue in China: another article, on “The 
Famous Women of China,” will give evidence of it; but 
exceptions prove the rule! Human nature is still powerful 
enough to show some of its fine qualities even amidst the most 
unhealthy environments. 


West China Union University 

J. L,, STEWART 

W lEST China—that is Szechwan, Kweichow, Yunnan—has 
a population roughly estimated at eighty to one hundred 
millions, or approximately one-fourth of the vast, new 
republic. That, in the polity of missions and nations, 
such teeming millions should have at least one university, as 
a clearing-house for the world’s best thought aud a fountain¬ 
head for investigation and instruction, would seem to be 
obvious to all. As for the founding of the Kingdom, it is 
assuredly imperative. 

But to see the need, and dream the dream, is one thing. 
To secure the funds and faculties, adequate buildings, and broad 
preliminary foundations, is quite another. It was early felt 
that no single mission was equal to the task, so co-operation—so 
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common in all our West China polity—was soon mooted, Pour¬ 
parlers began about 1904-5. Four mission boards—the Amer¬ 
ican Baptist, Canadian Methodist, English Friends, and Method¬ 
ist Episcopal—entered into union upon the project, and the 
first classes were opened in the spring of 1910. 

The half-dozen years of waiting were, however, far from 
being wasted. It was readily realized that for such an institu¬ 
tion foundations must be securely laid in whole systems of 
primary and secondary schools. This led to the formation of 
the West China Christian Educational Union, which includes 
not merely the four missions united in the University, but all 
the Protestant missions then in West China. The growth of 
this, so fundamental a side of the scheme, has quite surpassed 
our most sanguine expectations. Starting at first with volun¬ 
tary services from the spare time of occasional individuals as 
secretary, it has been found that the duties were worthy of the 
undivided effort of one man. Consequently the Board of 
Governors of the University set aside Mr. E. W- Wallace, B. A., 
for this work in 1913, and now, in addition to a fair-sized office 
staff, a Chinese secretary is also found necessary. There are 
at present over 1,000 primary and secondary schools in the 
union, and for these are provided courses of study, recom¬ 
mended texts, outlines of subjects, regular yearly examinations, 
instructions to teachers and superintendents, short term Normal 
courses, etc., etc. Tims, quite apart from the studeuts who 
come to the University from government middle and other 
schools, the institution has a basis of supply ever increasingly 
numerous in youths well tested and trained in our own schools. 

The University began with offering courses in Arts and 
Science, which have developed into the following departments, 
viz., in Arts: History, Education, English, and Philosophy, 
with the department of Religion recently added ; in Science : 
Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics. A Faculty of 
Medicme was opened in 1914, and has proved very popular. 
Throughout its divisions, faculties, and departments, the Univer¬ 
sity follows as closely as possible the educational system as laid 
down by the Chinese Central Government at Peking. Naturally 
several departments such as agriculture, law, commerce, etc., 
called for by the Government, have not yet been opened, and 
we also reserve to ourselves the emphasis to be given to sub¬ 
jects, but so far the plan has worked well, proving not only a 
practical system, but providing us with many opportunities of 
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co-operation, and the good will of leaders in various branches 
of government educational work. 

In addition to the regular university Junior and Senior 
Divisions, each with its three years’ courses, the University also 
controls or fosters certain subsidiary schools upon the university 
campus. These include a Middle, a Normal, a Bible, and a 
Missionary Training School; also a small practice school for 
Normal students known as the “Dewey” School, of Lower 
Primary grade. 

The total attendance for the past year, 1916-17, has been 
as follows : 


Senior Division 

... 11 

Normal School 

. • • 

40 

Junior Division : 


Bible Training School 

49 

Arts 

... 36 

Missionary,, 

3 > 

17 

Medicine 

... 27 

Dewey Practice 

3 5 


Special Students 

2 


Total 

40_9 

Middle School 

... 202 





As to the Christian character of the institution (omitting 
the Dewey and Missionary Training Schools), the records show 
that of the remaining student body 248, or 70%, are Christian, 
that is, members of Christian churches, with a number of others 
enrolled as enquirers. In the University proper the proportion 
is increased to 80% while in the Senior Division all are 
Christian. 

For the teaching work of the institution, we have the 
services of eleven of a permanent staff, one of whom, the principal 
of the Middle School, is a Chinese. For the rest we must trust 
to part time by Chinese and foreign teachers. Among the most 
efficient of the former are our own student graduates, who are 
already doing excellent work, especially in the Middle and 
Normal Schools. Like similar institutions elsewhere in China, 
however, our greatest needs are Faculty and funds. 

Fortunately sufficient funds have been forthcoming either 
through the missions or special gifts to our Board of Governors, 
to secure a fair-sized site and certain necessary buildings. The 
former amounts to approximately 100 English acres, about half 
being held by the union and the remainder by the missions 
individually. As to the buildings, all told there are some forty 
structures, including dwellings, dormitories, and temporary 
teaching buildings upon the campus. So far, excluding the 
instructors’ residences, but few buildings of a permanent char¬ 
acter have been completed. These include a dormitory by 
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the C. M. M. and the Joyce and Tower buildings by the M. E. 
M. Buildings now under construction include the C. M. M. 
“Hart,” and A.B.F.M.S, “Vandeman” Colleges, and the 
Administration Building. Our President, Dr. Beech, has been 
very successful during his campaign in the United States in 
securing funds for the erection of more needed structures, so 
that funds for a Library aud Middle School are already forth¬ 
coming and others, as Normal and Science buildings, expected 
in the near future. 

Naturally there was considerable discussion at first as to 
the architecture that should be adopted. Not a few argued 
that we should present our best Western styles and allow the 
Chinese to do their own adapting. But that we ourselves should 
make the attempt has prevailed, with what results will be seen 
from the cuts herewith presented. Architecturally, or at least 
artistically, all are highly satisfied with the experiment, and 
much praise is due our architect, Mr. Fred Rountree of London, 
for his work. Financially they have not so far proved specially 
economical, but that is somewhat accounted for by the fact that 
workmen are so far unfamiliar with many details of the designs. 
Mr. R. C. Ricker is superintendent of construction. All 
classes of the Chinese—officials, gentry, and common people— 
treat us most cordially, and show their confidence by sending 
their sons to us for iustructiou. 




Rev. W. Percy Knight—An Appreciation 

R. G. 


< T"jTjRH all teachers ? n No! But the Shansi churches 
know that through the Home call of Rev. W. Percy 
* * Knight they have lost one teacher , of no ordinary 
gifts. Coming to the province in May, 1902, it was 
not long before the hidden talent disclosed itself and soon Lai 
Muh-si was in request for Bible classes everywhere. 

For the coldest months he had a Bible school at his home 
in Pingyangfu. August was usually given to a summer school 
in the North and the rest of the year was filled up with station 
classes all over the province. 

And such classes ! Shall we ever see the like again ? 
Only those who have had the joy of being with him at such 
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gatherings can appreciate the privilege we had, and the loss 
we now feel. 

From the moment, his pony clattered into a station com¬ 
pound till the select company of early risers escorted him out 
on his departure, Chinese and foreigners alike knew they were 
“in for a good time 

Suffering much from travel fatigue, always on time 
despite roads and weather, W- P. K, would come in bristling 
with news and information for his hosts or hostesses, and with 
salutations for each and every Chinese, which gave to his 
arrival the nature of an event to be anticipated. 

Well informed and interested in subjects of every kind, 
versatile and entertaining in conversation, all his interests 
centred in the Book of books. “I believed therefore have I 
spoken” was the keynote of his teaching and in his classes he 
was at his best. 

In the early days we remember the surprise-~almost alarm— 
with which the older Christians beheld his class methods. 
There was no escape. Elder or enquirer, silk-gowned teacher, 
or short-coated labourer, all who came had to learn and that 
correctly and intelligently. The foreign pastor present was 
not immune from his questions, and he had a plan to meet 
every case. 

Holes in the armour were discovered in (he teacher invited 
to write on the blackboard, and a genlie admonition whispered 
or a wrong character rapidly rewritten by himself would “.save 
face”, A pat on the back would literally help one, and a smile 
or a title facetiously bestowed help another ; a dull old man 
would have individual attention and the correct answer taught 
him character by character counted on his fingers. His meth¬ 
ods were legion. In the many stations and out-stations where 
he held classes his students were of every rank and kind, Few 
indeed, if any, failed to get their due portion. Every lesson 
was crisp, concise, logical, and brighter meetings could scarcely 
be imagined. 

A sketch on the board, a text read in unison by the class, 
question and answer, cross-questioning, repetition in many varied 
ways with an occasional “catch” to ensure close attention, the 
teacher hovering all the while between the man who could not 
find his place and the “ sien-seng ” who had forgotten how to 
write an O. T. name. Now a bright illustration from Chinese 
life, or a felicitous reference to a local custom, interspersed 
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with an original chorus—from start to finish no one had a dull 
moment in the hour and a half class. Then the value of the 
teaching could be gauged by the activity of the following hour 
when everyone would be writing or learning the subject taught, 
and the exuberance invariably manifested by old greybeards as 
well as the younger men and lads was his highest encomium. 
Aud if one asked how things were going, or chanced to overhear 
the men talking among themselves, there was always a rare 
emphasis on the “ Ai ya ! O-men teb Lai Muh-si shih-TSAI bao.” 
(Oh ! It is really good—we have Pastor Knight.) 

During recent years Mr. Knight held classes at 25 C. I. M. 
stations in Shansi alone, not counting out-stations, and his 
popularity brought meu from long distances. 

But his services were equally in demand in other provinces 
and it was impossible to accept all the invitations from other 
missions which poured in upon him. He taught the Bible as 
the Word of God. He had no doubts concerning any portion 
of it and it was strong conviction that gave him his marvellous 
power. 

Of his work in Chihli, Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Chehkiaug 
or of his English meetings at the Coast the writer cannot speak, 
but hundreds in Shansi (to whom under his teaching the Bible 
became a new book) have said aud are saying to-day, “ Did 
not our heart burn within us while he talked with us and while 
he opened to us the Scripture?” In Percy Knight the Master 
truly spoke through His servant. 


Our Book Table 

The Report op tub 24TH Conference of Foreign Mission Boards tn the 
U. S. and Canada, held at Garden City , New York, January y-utk of 
the current year, is a somewhat larger document than in previous years, 
extending to 299 pages. ( The Reference Data, with list of attendants, 
Directory of Mission Boa) ds and Societies, Constitution, and Statistics, 
require 47 more.) 

Considerable space was very naturally given to the discussion 
of the Panama Conference of 1916, which is more and more 
perceived to have marked a distinct epoch in foreign mission work 
on the Western continents. 

There was careful consideration of the Functions of the Con¬ 
ference itself by an able committee. This proved a matter oi not a 
little difficulty to adjust, yet it was adjusted, and apparently to 
general satisfaction. 
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The Budget adopted for the current year was $70,607, a sum 
slightly less than that for 1916. The streams of active assistance 
to a great variety of causes flow in many directions and bring 
many rich harvests. 

As the result of a discussiou which has lasted for more than 
a year it has at last been decided for reasons of efficiency to 
incorporate the Committee of Reference and Counsel. 

A wide range of important subjects was covered by the papers 
and the discussions following. Amoug the outstanding topics were, 
The Situation in Africa, Educational Problems, Ideals of Mission¬ 
ary Service (one of several excellent papers being by our Bishop 
Roots), and The Right Treatment of Missionary Candidates and 
Home Cultivation. In connection with the last topic attention 
should be called to a paper (which was brought in by the Business 
Committee) containing suggestions emanating from the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Union, on “The Best Use oi a Missionary's 
Furlough” (pp. 295, 296) which might well be reprinted in the 
Chinese Recorder. Every missionary, young or old, should 
make it a matter of routine practice to read these annual reports 
from cover to cover. We know of no volume on mission work 
which contains so much of present-day importance in so small a 
compass. 

A. H. S. 


The Unity of the Americas. A Discussion of the Political, Commer¬ 
cial , Educational, and Religious Relationships of Anglo-America and 
Latin America. By Robert R Spkfr. Laymen's Missionary Move¬ 
ment, New York. cgc6. 25 cents (U. S. Currency). 

This is a compact handbook of 115 pages, in pocket size, 
prepared for the Laymen’s Movement and the Missionary Education 
Movement of North America to conserve the interest aroused by 
the Panama Conference and to arouse more. It is “ merely a 
sketch of some of the material which the average man may not 
have at hand regarding Latin-Ainerican conditions and of some of 
the facts and principles which ought to be before him in order that 
he may think intelligently and sympathetically on the highly 
important matter of our relations to our Latin-Americau neigh¬ 
bors.” The task obviously taxes even Dr. Speer’s well-known 
powers of compression and comment, but nevertheless affords a 
convenient manual of introduction and a further evidence of the 
growing unity of the world. 


The Dure of Africa, by Cornelius H. Patton. Missionary Education 
Movement , New York. 1917. 60 cents. Pp. xiv, 205, Maps , His. 

This is another of the now familiar textbooks prepared under 
the auspices of the Missionary Education Movement, of which, we 
are glad to be told, over 1,750,000 copies have now been sold. 
The theme rather thau the form of the book is new. Dr. Patton, 
best known in China as the chairman of the American Section of 
the Sub-Committee on Christian Literature of the Edinburgh Con¬ 
tinuation Committee, made an extended tour as a missionary board 
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secretary iu Africa a few years ago, but resolved uot to write a book. 
He has yielded, however, to the solicitation of friends to present in 
brief compass observations and information regarding Africa as a 
whole, up-to-date, from the standpoint of missionary propaganda. 
The book will be useful to us in China as a glimpse into the 
problems of evangelization iu a more primitive civilization than 
our own. It will supplement and connect more detailed studies of 
individual sections of that vast and needy continent. 


The New Civics. A Textbook for Secondary Schools, by Roscoe Lewis 
ASHLEY. New York. The Macmillan Company. 1917. ff.20. Pp xxviii, 
420. Ills., Maps . 

This textbook along the most modern pedagogical lines, with 
admirable illustrations, maps, marginal guides, and full bibliogra¬ 
phies, is the latest illustration of the newer trend in teaching the 
duties and privileges of citizenship, from the standpoint of the 
high-school student about to enter upon them. It deals exclusively 
with the Americau point of view but should be peculiarly useful in 
China in these transitional days. The chapter on “ The American 
Home and Family” and those dealing with “Public Health and 
Welfare” and “Eabor and Industry” particularly repay study. 
It would be difficult to name so recent and complete and satis¬ 
factory a resume of governmental and civic conditions from the 
standpoint of one approaching these questions for the first time- 
The spirit of Christian democracy breathes in every page, though 
obviously the book is uot written in the interests of any Christian 
propaganda. 


The Hast I Know, by Paul Claudel. Translated into English by Teresa 
Frances and William Rose Tenet. Pp. xiv, 198. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 19T4 $1.25 net, 

postpaid . 

These seveuty-oue slender and exquisitely delicate sketches, 
published originally under the title “ La Connaissance de i'Kst,” 
are by an accomplished French word-artist, a poet, who spent 
some years in the French Government Service in Cochin-China. 
The translators have captured with complete success the author’s 
fine feeling for words which give tbe%color and soul of the East 
with poetic modulation and much truthfulness. They preserve the 
aroma without (fortunately) the scent. The result is not photo¬ 
graphic, unless it be of the pin-hole type with blurred edges and 
impressionistic effects. The reader will know more of the East, 
and he will feel it after reading these light sketches, which will 
mean most to the man with the poet’s soul. 


Is Christianity Practicable? Lectures delivered in Japan by William 
Adams Brown, Ph D., D.D., Union Seminary Lecturer on Christianity 
in the Far East. Pp. xvi, 246. New York , Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1916. fi,2 5 net. 

Readers of these five pithy lectures delivered in Japan a year 
ago, under the auspices of the Japan Continuation Committee, will 
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regret that arrangements were not made for their repetition to 
student audiences in China. Professor Brown, already well known 
in China by his “ Christian Theology in Outline/ 5 here presents 
“The World Crisis as Challenge and as Opportunity/’ “The 
Christian Interpretation of History/' “ The Christian Programme 
for Humanity/ 5 “The Duty for To-morrow/ 5 and “ What Can the 
Church Do?” Although printed in large clear type with good 
margins the volume cau'be slipped into a coat pocket, as many a 
missionary will be glad to do, to be read as occasion serves. These 
lectures were worth coming to Japan to deliver and we are glad to 
believe that Dr. Brown has proved as keen an observer of condi¬ 
tions in the Far East and as able an interpreter of them in 
America as he was of Christianity during his brief stay in the 
Orient. The book is well indexed and contains some very fine in¬ 
terpretations of the Christian spirit of a type which will be much 
needed during and after the War. 


Thr Christian Vmw of thh Wori,d. Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures 
Jar 1910-11, delivered before the Divinity School of Yale University, by 
George John Blkwktt, Rycrson Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Victoria College, Toronto. Pp. xvi, 344. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London : Oxford l Uni versity Press. 1912. $2.00 net . 

In hot weather, and before the editor-in-chief returns from 
furlough, it may be confessed that he has been browsing among 
publishers with a view to the good of his fellow-missionaries, and 
this book is one of the results. This accounts for the disparity 
between the date of publication and that of review. It is, however, 
one of the kind of books that will keep. It could not have been 
written in an hour, and cannot properly be read in an hour. It 
needs to be marked, re-read, and inwardly digested. The author 
takes up in turn The Christian Consciousness and the Task of 
Theology, Human Experience and the Absolute Spirit, Nature, 
Freedom, Sin, and Redemption. “ When Christianity became the 
world’s religion, it was inevitable that theology should become a 
secular labour of mankind. Christian experience, maintaining its 
reality as the religion of a Heilenised world to which reason and 
the demand for rational insight were also realities, could not do 
other than set itself to interpret the Person of Christ; and in the 
interpretation it found, as had the Apostles, a view of God and 
man. It is the conviction of these lectures that the significance of 
that view, so far from being exhausted or outlived in the long 
movement of human history, is continuously unfolding itself; both 
for the science of man, seeking the intelligible unity of the strangely 
diverse facts of our life; and for the practice of man, seeking to 
bring itself deliberately, and from its own centres of affection and 
volition, into accord with that eternal truth and unity of the 
world. ... To make Theology Christian; and to see Christianity 
in its essential greatness—capable on the one baud of taking into 
itself all that seems most revolutionary in the penetrating insight 
of modern science into the continuity of man’s life with all the life 
of the earth—capable on the other hand of giving to our unsettled 
and fatefully changing civilization that guidance and deep impulse 
of social ideals which it needs ; such is the never-finished task that 
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confronts the theologian. It is only in a narrow sense that such a 
work is the work of individuals; it is rather a work of collective 
mankind, and of the spiritual principle which is seeking to realize 
itself in the life of mankind, in which action is with contemplation 
and love is with thought, continually involved.” 

In this spirit the author proceeds to his task. The result is 
not a new system of theology but a brief restatement of some lead¬ 
ing Christian conceptions. The book is not overburdened with 
references to other literature and the index is somewhat slight. 
The style is manifestly that of the lecture room, apparently not 
recast since its delivery, abounding in the forms of address, and 
possibly thereby gains in directness. The author stresses the need 
to-day of relating theology to the facts of history and the facts of 
personal experience. The book should be helpful to those desiring 
such a restatement and who are prepared to follow the author with 
care. 


Correspondence 


A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir In the “ Books in 
Preparation” in the July Re¬ 
corder among the commentaries 
prepared by the R. T. S., it is 
stated that Genesis and Acts are 
in preparation. Kindly correct 
to Genesis and Romans. 

Yours truly, 

D. MacGillivray, 


missionary fellowships. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir Your readers may 
be interested in the appointments 
that have just been made to the 
three Missionary Fellowships 
offered by Union Theological 
Seminary. The appointments 
are Reverend S. Tajima of 
Tokyo, Japan. Reverend Har¬ 
rison K- Wright of Ningpo, 
China, and Reverend William 
C. Kerr of Korea. The ap¬ 
pointments tor 1918-19 will be 
made about January 1st, 19x8. 

Sincerely yours, 

D. P. Fleming 

Organizing Director , Department 
of Foreign Service, 


EXPERIENCED TYPIST, ETC., 
WANTED. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—May I use your 
columns to make it known that 
the Mission Book Company re¬ 
quires a lady with previous busi¬ 
ness experience and training to 
take the oversight of its Corre¬ 
spondence Department? A knowl¬ 
edge oi typewriting is needed, 
and a knowledge of shorthand 
is desirable but not essential. 
Salary and all allowances on 
basis of American Presbyterian 
Mission (North) or Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. The position 
offers a fine sphere of missionar}' 
usefulness and opportunity to 
serve the w’hole Christian Move¬ 
ment in China. It w’ould suit 
a lady desiring residence in 
Shanghai for health or other 
reasons, or would be open to a 
suitable person from abroad desir¬ 
ing to come to China for mission¬ 
ary service. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Whitsed Dovey. 

General Manager . 
18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 
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“ MUSIC IN' CHINA,” 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir : - Your August issue 
contains a very interesting article 
on “Music in China” contributed 
by C. S. Champness. This very 
valuable contribution pleased 
your correspondent especially, 
because he found in it the 
record of his favourite Can- 
tonese tune, the “Jasmine 
Flower,” which he has never 
seen written up in correct staff 
notation before during the six¬ 
teen years he has spent in China. 
He may be wrong in calling the 
“Jasmine Flower” a Cantonese 
tune, but when in Canton years 
ago, heating the charming tune 
for the first time on Fa-ti, 
the flower island in the Pearl 
River, he was told that it was of 
Cantonese origin. Your corre¬ 
spondent has never heard any¬ 
thing nearly as pretty here in 
the north of China, though the 
people in the sacred province of 
Confucius and Mencius are also 
very fond of producing tunes on 
flutes and violins, yet more or 
less monotonous. 

In both Hongkong and Can¬ 
ton there were Chinese violinists 
who would play a tune like 
the “Jasmine Flower” and 
the one which is called the 
“ Waterlily ” or “ Loins Flower ” 
(enclosed herewith), in little 
bands of four or five keeping 
perfect time arid with delightful 
expression such as your corre¬ 
spondent has never heard any¬ 
where else in China. Now allow 
him to ask a question as to the 
origin of these two tunes—the 
Jasmine and the Lily Flower. If 
they are Bactrian tunes imported 
into China from Central Asia, 
bow is it that they are not 
popular here in the North or in 
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the Northwest on the highways 
to Central Asia, but are claimed 
almost exclusively by Southern 
Chinese (the Hunanese perhaps 
also claim them as their tunes) ? 
Does it mean that the Southern 
Chinese are either more capable 
of appreciating a delightful tune 
than the North and North- 
westerners, or does it not imply 
the possibility of the Cantonese 
being an exception from the 
barrenness in original music and 
that they have actually produced 
their own original tunes? The 
writer of these lines would be 
grateful to have some more in¬ 
formation on this line by such 
experts as Mr. Champness and 
others who have taken a special 
interest in the subject. 

The writer would also like 
to know if the rendering of 
the “Jasmine Flower” as it 
appears in staff notation in 
Mr. Champness’ article is the 
popular way in which it is 
performed or whether the one 
which Mr. Doring heard in Can¬ 
ton is the original? This latter 
rendering simply adds a little to 
the former and it is doubtful 
whether this addition is an im¬ 
provement. That, however, is 
not the point. The question is: 
Which of the two renderings is 
the original or the most popular 
one ? 

Trusting that these ques¬ 
tions will call forth some en¬ 
lightening instruction by Mr, 
Champness or some other ex¬ 
pert from the host of musical 
missionaries who read the Re¬ 
corder and who are interested 
in this subject, 

I remain, 

With Christian greetings, 
Yours truly, 

Hans Doring, 
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•‘Jasmine Flower ” 

as beard performed in Canton by Mr. Dbring. 



The first 10 bars of the above are the same as the rendering 
given by Mr. Champness. The difference begins with the nth bar 
and the concluding bars are quite different. 


•‘Lily Flower” 

Also heard performed in Canton by Mr. Boring. 
Allegretto. 



a notes marked this way are meant to be performed with special 
expression not ‘' staccato ’ ’. 

•) a sign for sounding the note longer than the others according to 
taste. 

.* these dots mean “staccato” “ad libitum,” i.e., just as one 
likes it best. 


H. D. 
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Missionary News 


LEADERSHIP IN MANCHURIA. 

' The most encouraging feature 
in Manchurian missions at pres¬ 
ent is the Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association work amongst 
students. It is to the everlasting 
credit of its leaders that it is 
characterized by spontaneity, 
independence, and the avoidance 
of all tendency to foreign control. 
In this, as in many other respects, 
it more nearly approaches the 
ideal of missionary enterprise 
than anything we have hitherto 
seen in Manchuria. 

Its dominant message to the 
Church is hope: hope based on 
the indisputable fact that here in 
a sane, unfettered environment 
young men are being trained by 
responsibility to become leaders 
of their Church and country. 
Results have slowly appeared— 
enough to justify assurance for 
the future. 

It was probably this thought 
that led to the special feature of 
the first Young Men's Christian 
Association Conference held in 
Manchuria, July 12-19. It 
was designed for Christian stu¬ 
dents—for the training of leaders. 
Much thought was put into the 
programme: the Bible study, 
discussion groups, aud platform 
meetings, were all carefully 
planned to subserve to the main 
title, u The Christian in Society.” 

Pastors Ch’eng Ching Yi and 
Ting Li Mei, were prevented at 
the last from coming. Their 
places were taken by Mr. Y. C. 
Mei of T’sing Hua, Mr. L C. 
Porter of Tungchow, and Mr. J. 
W. Nipps of Tientsin, with some 
of our local helpers. 

In all, over 120 delegates 
attended the Conference, repre¬ 


sent mg over thirty schools, aud 
including twenty-one teachers 
and nineteen non-Christians. 
Most of the latter were deeply 
influenced and at least four 
decided definitely to become fol¬ 
lowers of Christ. 

One of the greatest difficulties 
before the Committee of the Con¬ 
ference has been the choice of a 
suitable chairman. After much 
thought they unanimously agreed 
to invite Johannes Rasmussen of 
Moukden, who had just returned 
from furlough, to act in that 
capacity. Looking back on the 
event they acknowledge with 
thankfulness that no other man 
could have carried the Conference 
as he did. To him and to Joe 
Platt, the organizing secretary, 
who more than any other bore 
the burden of the executive work, 
is due the credit of the smoothly 
running wheels that left no room 
for criticism of any of the 
arrangements. To J. W. Find¬ 
lay, also, of the Scottish Mission, 
Ltaoyang, the Conference was 
indebted for the use of the Mis¬ 
sion buildings, his own house, his 
grounds, his garden produce— 
everything, in fact, that one 
could ask. 

It is safe to say that not one of 
the delegates or leaders, wheth¬ 
er foreign or Chinese, left the 
Conference without having re¬ 
ceived something of value.. In 
trying to give expression to what 
was uppermost in our minds one 
constantly recalls the words, 
“ where there is no vision the 
people perish." From the first 
meeting in the Ltaoyang Middle 
School, where 120 strong young 
men were gathered in hope of a 
message from God, till the clos¬ 
ing address under the trees in 
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the hospital compound, where 
Mr. Porter brought to us all a 
vivid sense of the immensity of 
the call to service and sacrifice— 
the whole Conference rang with 
the message of vision, a new 
hope, a new responsibility, and 
a new courage. Even the young 
soul is often thirsty : to such 


came as the cold waters of the 
Hebrew sage the good news from 
the far country, the fresh, deep, 
overwhelming conviction that 
come what may we have enlisted 
in an army that fights in a 
winning cause. 

T. M. Barker. 


Miscellanea 


THE CHINA MEDICAL BOARD, 

Dr. A. H. Woods of the Canton 
Christian College has been given 
a Fellowship for the year 1917-18. 

Dr. F. F. Tucker of the Amer¬ 
ican Board Mission at Tehchow 
has been voted a Fellowship for 
the year 1918-19. 

Dr. R. V. Taylor of the South¬ 
ern Baptist Mission at Yangcbow 
has been voted a Fellowship for 
the year 1919-20. 

Dr. Eiu Jui-hua, a graduate of 
Peiyang Medical College, who 
has served two years as interne 
aud resident in the Red Cross 
General Hospital at Shanghai, 
has been given a Fellowship for 
special study of nose and throat 
surgery. 

Dr. Edward Young Kau, a 
graduate of St. John’s University 
and the Harvard Medical School 
of China, who has lately been 
associated with the Yale Mission 
at Changsha, has been given a 
Fellowship for the study of 
general surgery. 

SHANGHAI MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The first meeting of the trus¬ 
tees of the Shanghai Medical 
School of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion was held in New York on 
May r8, 1917. 


There were present Messrs. 
F. S. Brockman, Wallace But- 
trick, Simon Fiexner, F. E- 
Gates, Starr J. Murphy, Robert 
E. Speer, and John W. Wood. 

At this meeting there was 
presented and accepted a provi¬ 
sional charter from the Board of 
Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, in which the 
following persons are named as 
incorporators : 

Fletcher S. Brockman 
Wallace Buttrick 
Walter B. Cannon, M.D. 

Simon Fiexner, M.D. 

Frederick L. Gates, M.D. 

Starr J. Murphy 
Francis W, Peabody, M.D. 
Robert E. Speer 
George E. Vincent 
William H. Welch, M.D. 

John W. Wood 

The following officers were 
elected: 

Chairman : George E. Vincent 
Vice-Chairman : John W. Wood 
Secretary: Wallace Buttrick' 
Executive" Committee: 

George E. Vincent, Chairman 
Robert E. Speer 
Simon Fiexner 
Starr J. Murphy 
Wallace Buttrick 

Dr. Henry S. Houghton was 
elected Acting Dean of the School. 
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Personals 


BIRTHS. 

Jt 7 N*: 

7th, at Hankow, to Mr. and Mra. 
R. L. Creighton, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Linn James). 

July: 

13th, at Ruling, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Paul Hutchinson, twin daughters. 

25th, at Ruling, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Novell, A. P. M., a daughter. 

27th, at Cbangli, to Dr. and Mrs. 
J. H, Baldwin, M. E. M., a daughter 
(Gertrude Frances). 

30th, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Cunningham, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Isabel Leila). 

August : 

2nd, at Hungkiang, to Dr. and Mrs, 
E. E. Witt, C. I. M., a son (Albrecht). 

29th, at Ruling, to Rev. and Mrs. 
A.'R. Kepler, A. P. M., a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

June: 

5th, at Cbengtu, Mr. J. D. Cunning¬ 
ham to Miss M. J. Armstrong, C. I. M. 

July: 

9tb, in U. S* A., Miss Florence 
Bodley Lang, Toledo, Ohio, to Rev. 
Frank Joseph Rawlinson, M.A., D.D., 
Editor of the Recorder, 
x8th, at Ruling, Miss L. M. Gardner 
to Rev. J. R. Wilson, both C. M. S. 

28th, at Tsingtau, Miss Carrie L. 
Johnston to Mr. Charles M. Eames, 
both A. P. M. (North). 

august : 

7th, at Raruizawa, Japan, Mary 
Cecilia, eldest daughter of Archdeacon 
H, S. Phillips, C.M.S., Kienning, Fu., 
to Rev. Mervyn O. Molesworth Duke, 
C, M. S., Japan. 

24th, at Shanghai, Miss Daisy 
Schafer to Rev. M. E. Ritzman, 

DEATHS. 

July: 

13th, at Claremont, Cal., U. S. A., 
Elizabeth Russell, aged twelve years 
and two months, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. W. B. Stelle, A. B. C, F. M., 
Peking. 

AUGUST: 

2nd, at C. I. M., Shanghai. Isabel 
Leila Cunningham, aged four day*, 
from jaundice. 

6tb, in England, Mrs. E. Pearse, 
C. I. M., from influenza. 

9th, in U. S. A., Charles, son of 
Rev, and Mrs. J. A, Silsby, A. P. M. 


9th, in England, Rev. E. Pearse, 
C. I. M. 

lotb, at Shanghai, Mrs. Mary G. 
Anderson. 

ARRIVALS. 

July : 

21st, from U, S. A., Mr, H, Y. Hsu, 
Miss Annie C. White, Miss Mabel 
Stearss, Miss Janet M. Anthony, 
A. C. M, 

August : 

2nd, from Norway, Rev. J. O. M. 
Nordo, C. I. M. 

i8tb, from U. S. A., Dr. H. H, 
Morris and family, Miss A. B. Jordan, 
Miss K. Putnam, Miss Ellen Miller, 
j. A. Wilson, Jr., Deaconess G. Stewart, 
Miss Venetia Cox, A. C. M,; Dr. and 
Mrs. O. T. Logan, Mrs. Calvin Wight, 
A. P. M,; Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Hoy, 
Mrs. E. A. Beck, Misses Weil and 
Sellemeyer, Mr. Bachman, R. C. U.S.; 
Miss V. J. Lee, M.D., Mias K. McMul- 
lan and Miss Lee, A. P. M., So.; M16S 

E. G. McConnaugbey, A. B. C. F. M. 
From Canada, Dr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Menzies, C. P. M. 

24th, from 0 . S. A., Dr. Maud E, 
Mackey, Miss E. Gumbrell, Mis§ 
M. M. Judson, Miss L. F. Donaldson, 
Miss M. N. Davis, A. P. M., No.; 
Mrs. D. Z. Sheffield, Rev. and Mrs. 
W, B. Stelle and children, A.B.C.F.M.; 
Mrs. F. S. Mickey, to visit her 
daughter, Miss M. Portia Mickey, 
A, B. C. F. M. 

Date not given : from U. S. A., Dr. 

F. P. Manget and family, M. E. S. 

18th, from U. S. A., .Dr. and Mrs. 
Chas. Irons, M. E. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

July : 

7th, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 
Brace and children, Y. M. C. A. 

30th, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Mason Wells and family, A. P. M. 

August : 

4th, to U. S. A., Mr. James H. Pott, 
A. C. M. To Australia, Mr. and Mrs. 
R.W. Middleton and children, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. McRie and children, C.I. M. 

5th, to Canada, Mrs. R. A. Mitchell 
and children, C. P. M.; Mr. F. E. 
Shindler, Mr. and Mrs, F. Olsen and 
children, Lilian Jones, Warren 
Rnight, C. I. M. To U. S. A., Dr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Venable, A. P. M., So. 

17th, to Finland, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Rokamagt and children, F. M. S. 
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FORTHCOMING ARTICLES. 


“The Securing and Training of a Chinese Ministry,” by 
the Rev. J. Leighton Stuart, D.D., presents a perennial need, 
and its recurring treatment is therefore to be expected. The 
author of the article has had much experience in dealing with 
this problem. 

“Evangelism in Girls* Boarding Schools,” by MissC.J. 
Lambert, is an article that gives some of the results of actual 
experience both on the part of missionaries, and, in the shape 
of a story, on the part of the Chinese. 

“Tendencies in Modern Religious Life,” by W. P. Mills, 
B.A., B. D. The interaction of social and religious movements 
in the East and the West is constantly growing; it therefore 
behooves the missionary to keep in touch with tendencies 
in modern religious life at home so that he may know how 
to use or deal with such as may appear on his field of labor. 

“The Use of Chemical Experiments in Preaching to the 
Chinese,” by W. W. Peter, M.D. The problem of using con¬ 
crete facts of life in inculcating the more abstract moral and 
spiritual ideas is constantly recurring. This article is au 
attempt to show how chemical experiments, which usually end 
in fumes alone, can be linked on to more vital ideas. 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? 

How can the RECORDER throw light on your particular 
problems ? One way at least is by your letting us know what 
they are. If you will do this we shall endeavor to make use 
of what you may write for the good of yourself and others. 
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Editorial 


A new and keener interest has been awakened 
in the problem of Islam, especially in China, 
as a result of Dr. Zwemer’s visit. His vivid 


Dr. S&wemet’e 
IDtott. 


and eloquent pictures and appeals showed the wonderful changes 
that have come over the lands formerly dominated by Islam, 
and emphasized the responsibilities that had come with new 
opportunities and freedom. The grave relations of Great 
Britain to Islam are indicated in the first article of this special 
Moslem number. The crusades in the middle ages were 
against the Moslems, let there be now a crusade for their 
deliverance from the cold, hard, and imperative creed which is 
in such contrast to the, principles of Christianity, which, on the 
other hand, are in such vital sympathy with every upward step 
towards emancipation. We commend to our readers the 
articles, conference findings and bibliographical material in 
this issue. Whilst the truth that is in Islam is not minimised 
we cannot but perceive the contrast betweeu its doctrine and 
form and the life and dynamic of Christianity. That the 
barriers that have been reared by force and ignorance are 
breaking down is a call to our readers for such action as is 
indicated in the letter from Mr. Rhodes in our correspondence 
department. 
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ITelam tn 
China. 


The Moslem problem in China has three factors, each 
of which demands special study for its solution. 
It became clear at the various conferences that 
a true survey of the numbers of Moslems and their distribution 
is still lacking, in spite of what has been done by Mr. Broom- 
hall and others. We need to know what are the strategic 
centres of Moslem education and literary activity. At present 
this question is very vaguely answered. 

Then there is the problem of literature, toward which 
able contribution is made in this issue. It is one thing, 
however, to prepare a list of Mohammedan books in Chinese 
and Arabic; it is quite another and more engrossing task to 
study this literature in order to find the real points of contact 
and contrast in our preaching ; to know the Chinese Moslem 
mind and his standpoint. 

A third problem is that of securing efficient co-operation 
between the missionary forces at work in such Moslem centres 
as Madras, Singapore, and Cairo, with the scattered missions 
throughout China. This is vastly important becanse of the unity 
of Islam and the danger of overlapping or duplicating effort in 
the matter of preparing literature. The Chinese missionary 
body should draw liberally on the experience and what might 
be called the finished product in Moslem controversy, in India 
and Egypt. 


literature for 
Moslems. 


sf. H* 

The establishment of a reading room for Moslems 
is one of the best and most practical methods 
for reaching them with the gospel. It has 
been tried in Arabia, Persia, and Egypt with excellent results, 
and has proved one of the most effective and least expensive 
methods. A well-lighted room in the Moslem quarter, furnished 
with tables, chairs, and perhaps with writing material, with a 
map of the Moslem world, pictures of mosques, and churches 
in Moslem lands, and mottoes on the wall in Arabic and 
Chinese, would furnish the open door. Mr. F H. Rhodes of 
Chefoo will be glad to give further suggestions and can supply 
large Arabic mottoes from the Nile Mission Press. An Arabic 
newspaper from Egypt and Christian books in Arabic and 
Chinese, dealing with the Moslem problem, might be freely 
used, and a loan library prove possible as well. If the man in 
charge of the book-shop were a converted Ahoug he would 
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have the pulpit of an apostle. Through the liberality of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, Egyptian Agency, and.the 
Nile Mission Press, a considerable quantity of good literature 
for Moslems in Arabic is now available. Orders should be 
sent to Mr. F. H. Rhodes, Cbefoo. Among them are the 
Zwemer Series of Booklets, each having a “ catchy ” illus¬ 
tration and following the comparative methods of preaching to 
Moslems. For example the one on “The Names of God” is 
an exposition of the 99 names of God as given in the Bible ! 
These afford us a better conception of God’s nature and 
character for they reveal Him as a God of Love, and as Father ; 
“Names of Christ” is a companion to “Names of God,” 
treating of names and titles of the Lord Jesus in the Bible; 
“Is There Any Progress?” is a comparison of the moral codes 
of Moses, Jesus, the Koran, and the Traditions ; “Three Blind 
Men ” is a comparison of the treatment of Christ towards the 
blind who came to Him with that of Mohammed of the blind 
man ; “ The Holy Carpet ” tells how Islam has its covering for 
the Kaaba, Christianity provides the sinner with a robe of 
righteousness in Christ; “The Black Stone” describes the 
Stone at Mecca and leads the reader on to the Rock of Ages.— 
And there are many others. 


* 


* 


* 


*’ Gbe Moslem 
nmoclh.” 


A number of missionaries in China became 
subscribers to “The Moslem World ” Quarterly 
at the Summer Conferences. They will be glad 
to know the contents of the forthcoming October number, 
which are given below. The January number will be devoted 
to China. 


A Plea lor Literature in Vernacular Arabic. 
The National Mission and Mohammedanism. 

The Caliphate. 

Two Funerals—A Contrast . 

The Bible in Morocco ... 

Amulets in Egypt . 

Beyond Khartum . 

Kairowan as a Moslem Center . 

The London School for Oriental Studies ... 
The Transmission of the Koran (Part II) 

The Native Press of Egypt. 

Question Drawer. 

Book Reviews. 

Notes on Current Topics. 


Rev. Percy Smith. 

Canon W. H. T, Gairdner, 
Prof. D. B. McDonald, D.D. 
Mrs. D. B. Philips. 

Robert Stevens. 

Miss Minnehaha Finney. 

Rev. Stephen V. R. Trobridge, 
Evan E. Short. 

Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall, D.D. 
Prof. Alphonse Mingana, D.D, 
The Egyptian Mail, 

Prof. McDonald. 

Survey of Periodicals. 

Index for Vol. VII. 
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It will be a great surprise to the missionary body 
® Action m Gbina, at it was to Dr. Zwemer during his 
visit, to learn that one of the finest collections 
of books, inscriptions, antiques, and coins relating to Islam in 
China is in the possession of Dr. Giuseppe Ros, the Italian 
Vice-Consul, Shanghai. Through his kind courtesy we were 
allowed to see these treasures, which have been collected at 
great expense and trouble, and are a remarkable evidence of 
the wide-spread use of the Arabic character among Moslems in 
China and a most interesting commentary on their beliefs and 
practices. In addition to Chinese bronzes and porcelains with 
Arabic inscriptions, Mr. Ros has a beautiful Chinese drawing 
of Mecca and Medina, and a number of most interesting 
rubbings of ancient monuments. Those who are interested 
might well seek an opportunity of studying this collection. 

* * * 


IT is a wise saying that emotion is no substitute 
XetusPrag. for action. Unless feelings are translated into 
activities they finally stupefy the soul and paralyze 
the will. The great numbers of those who have this summer 
caught a new vision of the needs of the Moslem world and the 
millions of neglected Moslems in China, may not themselves 
be able to engage in direct missionary effort. In many of the 
provinces, cities, or villages the number of Moslems is exceed¬ 
ingly few, but the opportunity for intercession is one that is 
given to all. The prayer which was distributed at the summer 
conferences might well be used in connection with this issue of 
our magazine. It will be found on our Intercession page. 

* * * 

The uncertain elements in the political prob- 
Ipoltttcal Chaos. lems also indicate a reason for prayer. For 
some time the news from South China has been 
disquieting, arid to a less degree there has been anxiety con¬ 
cerning West China. As we go to press the news from Chengtu 
is reassuring, although the contradictory nature of some of the 
reports and difficulty of getting reliable information prevent us 
being over sanguine. Under all the circumstances the order¬ 
liness and industry which prevail in spite of trying conditions 
are worthy of all praise. 

From the September number of the “West China Mission¬ 
ary News,” which has just reached us, we learn that the fighting 
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in July put a severe handicap on the Summer School carried 
on at the Union University in Chengtu. Lessons of value, 
however, were learned by both teachers and students, and many 
were driven to a very real trust in the protection of God, and to 
prayer that was stripped of all affectation or unreality. 

* * * 

On September 14th the staff of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in China was 
increased by the arrival of fifteen new Secre¬ 
taries. The securing of this substantial and significant increase 
in staff was the main task of Miss Grace L. Coppock, National 
Secretary for China, on a recent short furlough in the U.S. 
Their arrival means the opening up of new work iu several 
centers for Chinese women. 

Miss Hoople, one of these new workers, was General Secre¬ 
tary for work among the girls employed in the Larkin Soap 
Factory New York City. So interested did these girls become in 
the wider work of their leader that they undertook her support 
as a Secretary to the women in China, some of the girls con¬ 
tributing to the extent of one-fifth of their personal salary. 

We welcome these new workers, first, because they have 
come to one of the greatest countries in the world at a time 
when it presents the greatest opportunity. We welcome them, 
again, because their arrival means an attempt to put the 
work for women on a basis more nearly commensurate with 
that for men and boys. We welcome them also because in 
seeking to help the women of China they are influencing 
those who are really the leaders in a vital element in Chinese 
problems,—that is, the task of making worthy homes iu which 
to rear the future generations of China. We welcome them, 
lastly, because their coming is a recognition of the necessity of 
applying the modern realization of the social principles of Jesus 
to the actual vital aud present needs of the groping women 
of China, 

We are glad to welcome also Mrs. Katherine W. Eddy, one 
of the secretaries of the Foreign Department of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association in the 
U. S., who has come to make a special study of the needs of 
women in their relation to the further development of the 
Y. W. C. A. in China. 

There is an atmosphere of aggressiveness about this 
movement which is both encouraging and stimulating. 
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<Xbe promotion of 3ntercession. 

I SAY UNTO YOU, THOUGH HE WILL NOT RISE AND GIVE HIM BECAUSE HE IS 
HIS FRIEND, YET BECAUSE OB HIS IMPORTUNITY HE WILD RISE AND GIVE 

HIM AS MANY AS HE NEEDETH. AND I SAY UNTO YOU, ASK AND IT 
SHADE BE GIVEN YOU. DUKE xi, 8,9. 

With God add things are possible. Matt, xix, 26. 

* * * 

A Prayer for the Moslem World To-day. 

0 GOD, to whom the Moslems of China bow in homage five times daily, 
look iu mercy upon this people and reveal to them Thy Christ. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father who hast made of one blood all 
nations, and hast promised that many shall come from the East and sit down 
with Abraham in thy Kingdom : We pray for thy two hundred million prodi¬ 
gal children in Moslem lands who are si ill afar off, that they may be brought 
nigh by the blood of Christ. Look upon them in pity because they are 
ignorant of thy truth. Take away their pride of intellect and blindness of 
heart, and reveal to them the surpassing beauty and power of thy Son Jesus 
Christ. Convince them of their sin in rejecting the atonement of the only 
Saviour. Give moral courage to those who love thee, that they may boldly 
confess thy name. Hasten the day of perfect freedom iti Turkey, Arabia, 
Persia, and Afghanistan. Make thy people willing in this new day of 
opportunity in China, India, and Egypt. Send forth reapers where the 
harvest is ripe, and faithful plowmen to break furrows in lands still neglected. 
May the pagan tribes of Africa and Malaysia not fall a prey to Islam, but be 
won for Christ. Bless the ministry of healing in every hospital, and the 
ministry of love at every mission station. May all Moslem children in 
mission schools be led to Christ and accept him as their personal Saviour. 
Strengthen converts, restore backsliders, and give all those who labor among 
Mohammedans the tenderness of Christ. So that bruised reeds may become 
pillars of his church, and smoking flaxwicks burning and shining lights. 
Make bare thine arm, 0 God, and show thy power. All our expectation 
is from thee. Father, the hour has come ; glorify thy Son in the Mohamme¬ 
dan world, and fulfill through him the prayer of Abrahatn thy friend, “Oh, 
that Ishmael might live before thee.” For Jesus’sake. Amen. 

* * * 

GOD the All Terrible ! Thou who ordainest 

Thunder Thy clarion and lightning Thy sword ; 

Show forth Thy pity on high where Thou reignest, 

Give to us peace in our time, O Lord ! 

God the All Merciful, earth hath forsaken 

Thy holy ways, and hath slighted Thy word ; 

Let not Thy wrath in its terror awaken ’ 

Give to us peace in our time, 0 Lord ! 

God the Omnipotent, mighty Avenger, 

Watching invisible, judgiug unheard ; 

Save us in mercy, and save us in danger— 

Give to us peace iu our time, O Lord ! 

—Russian National Hymn, 

* £ * 

Word has been received from the Forward Evangelistic Movement Com¬ 
mittee of India that they will observe their Special Week of Evangelism in 
South India in September and October. Different churches are taking differ¬ 
ent weeks, and the indications are that the observance of this week both last 
year and this is doing much to give a more thoroughly evangelistic spirit to 
the churches throughout the country. The prayers of missionaries in China 
are asked for this work. 


Contributed Articles 


A New Spirit Toward A New Moslem World 

S. M. ZWF.MER 


the Moslem world, and then remember its past history 
of thirteen centuries, nothing would so impress the thoughtful 
observer as the vast changes which have taken place within 
the area of these lauds, which, for all these centuries have 
been dominantly Moslem, Leaving out of accouut the spread 
of Islam in Africa, and its extension in some parts of Asia, 
especially India and Malaysia, the map of the old Moslem 
world remains about the same. Islam was cradled in the 
desert, and has for all the centuries dominated North Africa 
and the Near East, together with Persia and Central Asia. In 
907 A.D. the bounds of the Caliphate included the whole of 
Turkestan, Persia, and Western India, and stretched from the 
confines of the Chinese Empire to farthest Morocco, and 
included Spain. Well might the ruler of so vast a domain call 
himself Suliman the Magnificent. 

To-day the distribution of political power has utterly 
changed. Even before the present war the Turkish Caliphate 
included only thirteen millions out of the two hundred millions 
of the Moslem world population. Great Britain’s rule extended 
over ninety-five million Moslems; the Queen of Holland had under 
her protection thirty-five millions ; while in Russia there are 
nineteen millions, and in the French colonies nearly sixteen 
millions enjoyed the protection of this Christian power. With 
the exception of Afghanistan and Persia, both of which may 
now be considered buffer states, there are no independent 
Moslem rulers in the world. Where formerly doors were 
closed, and the hope of driving the plowshare into virgin soil 
was deferred by manifold obstacles, now these doors are nailed 
open, and seven-eighths of the Moslem world may be said to be 
accessible to the colporteur, the preacher, the medical missionary, 

Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages 


m 


one could stand on the top of the minaret of the great 
Azhar University Mosque, and look eastward," west¬ 
ward, northward, and southward over what is termed 
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and the teacher. Everywhere there is seed sowing; and in 
many places there are signs of a coming harvest. 

The whole of Africa with its forty-five million Moslems, 
has passed under Christian rule or protection, and the respon¬ 
sibility of the European powers for the Dark Continent is more 
and more being realized by them. A recent map published in 
the Geographical Journal showed the network of railways 
already built, or under construction in the Dark Continent, 
a vast system of highways for the Gospel. Where formerly 
fire and sword played havoc in the great Sudan, we now see a 
well-administered province of the British Empire, and over the 
very desert where Kitchener’s troops pushed their arduous way 
to the capital, we have express trains with sleeping and dining 
cars, carrying travelers in four days from Alexandria to 
Khartum. 

Perhaps there is no nation to which God has given larger 
responsibilities as regards the world of Islam than Great 
Britain. She holds the highways and gateways to the Moslem 
people as no other nation. All the way from Gibraltar, the 
Straits, at Suez, Bombay, and Calcutta, every great metropolis 
of the Moslem world, save Constantinople, is already under the 
power of Great Britain. All the strong and colonizing Moslem 
races are British subjects. This responsibility is measured also 
in terms of dynamics : “To whom much is given, from them 
much shall be required.” God has given this responsibility to a 
nation which has the Gospel, to a nation which has missionary 
traditions, which has the love of exploration, and of a difficult 
task. As goes England after the war, so will go Russia, 
France, and Holland in their Mohammedan policy. 

It is true that the war with all its horrors well-nigh 
succeeded in plunging portions of Africa and Asia into another 
horror of a “jihad” against Christians. The Armenian mas¬ 
sacres, and the tragic effects of the war throughout the Near East, 
with the exception of Egypt, cannot be forgotten; but we may 
thank God that he restrained the remainder of wrath. The 
lime is not yet come when we can prophesy of the future, but 
we may surely expect the final disintegration of Moslem 
political power, as one of the results of the war; and it is 
well-nigh certain that not only in Europe, but in the Near 
East, “after the earthquake and fire, there will be the still, 
small voice” of God. Observers in many fields had already 
noted a changing attitude before the war on the part of many 
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toward the Gospel. And whatever deep feeling there may be 
of nationalism or of sympathy with the Allies, or their enemies, 
there is a deeper unrest spiritually in the hearts of multitudes. 
The work of evaugelization has gone on almost unhindered in 
such fields as Algiers, Egypt, and especially in India. 

One of the workers in Algiers writes : “ The work around 
us among the Moslems of Algeria seems to reflect, in a measure, 
the long, patient underground stand of the trench warfare in 
Europe—here and there a few yards gained ; here and there a 
few lost—hardly visible to the onlooker. Aggressive effort 
suffers for want of men workers, and from war conditions with 
their curtailment of traveling facilities. Some of the converts 
have been scattered or discouraged. But there is a spirit of 
listening abroad, and a sense that the hidden sap is stirring, 
even through wintry days, for a spring time that is coming; and 
the God of Hope is with us,” 

In Egypt, all the missions are encouraged with an in¬ 
creasing number of inquiries, and some Moslems of the better 
class are boldly taking a stand for Christ. In the Theological 
Seminary at Cairo, a class of evangelists is preparing for 
special work, while in the Delta and along the Nile, the 
American Mission has a Gospel car and two river boats con¬ 
stantly in service. Never was there so much and such variety of 
good literature for Moslem readers prepared and distributed as is 
being produced from the various mission presses, especially the 
Nile Mission Press in Cairo and the Christian Literature Society 
in India. These books and tracts find their way to every part 
of the Moslem world, and are translated into a score of 
languages. From Cairo alone 34,504 books were distributed in 
tlie past five months—nearly all among Moslems. 

Because of this new era, we need a new spirit. In all our 
work for Moslems, we need to keep steadily before us the 
supreme motive, which is also the supreme method, namely— 
love. When the love of Christ constrains us nothing is impos¬ 
sible ; without it all our plans are frustrated and hopes 
withered. Personally, I have found inspiration and help by 
reading Paul’s great hymn in first Corinthians, 13, and applying 
it clause by clause to our Moslem brothers. How high is the 
ideal, and how the .apostle himself must have struggled in his 
soul to meet it. In his epistles we have a clear record of his 
changed attitude as regards the Jews in this very connection. 
The problem of reachiug them must have been very similar to 
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that which faces us among Mohammedans. In his earliest 
letter he speaks of them in these terms“ The Jews—they 
murdered the Lord, murdered Jesus, murdered his prophets 
before him ; they have hounded us, his apostles, from city to 
city; they are kindling God’s displeasure; they are the enemies 
of the human race—their enemies in that they would hinder me 
from so speaking to the Gentiles that they may be saved. In all 
this they are steadily filling up the measure of their own sins. 
But God’s wrath has overtaken them ; it is the beginning of the 
end.” Five or six years went by. He endured more persecu¬ 
tion from this very people, but he also learnt to know more deeply 
the power of the love of Christ, and when he writes to the Romans 
he has learnt the great lesson. He has learnt to idealize the real. 
His love has covered a multitude of sius with the mantle of 
compassion and sympathy. He says—“Truth unfeigned is 
this—I speak by our Messiah’s inspiration, and my own con¬ 
science, prompted by the Holy Spirit, appears as witness for 
me—that bitter sorrow is mine, and anguish, that gives my 
heart no respite. Fain, oh, fain would I be myself the accused 
scapegoat, driven from our Messiah’s presence, if so I might 
deliver my brothers, those who are my own flesh and blood— 
the Jews. For they are the sous of Israel ; theirs was the 
souship of God ; theirs was the glory of the Visible Presence. 
With them were his covenants made ; to them the law given; 
to them was revealed the Temple ritual; to them the promises. 
Theirs were the Patriarch fathers ; yes, and in so far as he is 
human, theirs was the Messiah. God, who is supreme over all, 
be blessed evermore for this—Amen. 1 ’ 

It is possible for everyone of us to go through the same 
experience, by the same method. It is the only secret of 
success. One morning I was reading a little manual of Moslem 
devotion published in Colombo, in Tamil as well as Arabic. 
It was the book of prayers of the Naqshabandi dervishes, and is 
typical of this kind of literature, which is everywhere in the 
hands and on the lips of the people. Here is a translation of 
Page 22 :—“lam truly bankrupt, O God. I stand before the 
door of thy riches. Truly I have great sius—forgive me for 
thy own sake. Truly I am a stranger, a sinner, a humble slave 
who has nothing but forgetfulness and disobedience to present 
to Thee. My sins are as the sands without number ? Forgive 
me and pardon me. Remove my transgressions, and undertake 
my cause. Truly my heart is sick, but thou art able to beal it, 
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My condition, 0 God, is such that I have no good work. My 
evil deeds are many, and my provision of obedience is small. 
Speak to the fire of my heart, as Thou didst in the case of 
Abraham be cool for my servant.” 

What a beautiful prayer this is for pardon. What heart- 
aching to realize God's forgiveness, and yet all these petitions 
are directed to God for the sake of the Arabian prophet. So 
near and yet so far is the Moslem heart from Him. When the 
prodigal was yet a great way off, his father saw him and ran 
out to meet him. Shall we not do the same ? I plead for a 
greater manifestation of love by speech, by message, and by 
the ministry of friendship in China and the whole Moslem 
world. Let us learn from Paul to idealize the real. 


Preaching Christ in a Chinese Mosque 

CHARLES L. OGILVIK 


£{ pp|HEY have come to spoil us ; their teachings are not like 
I ours ; there is no God but God, and Mohammed is his 
J-J Prophet,” said the irate Ahung, and then pointing his 
finger at the writer he said ominously, “ Those that 
preach the gospel will never go to heaven.” 

These strange statements were made iu a mosque in Honan 
recently on the occasion of Dr. S. M. Zwemer’s visit to that 
province. A meeting had been arranged by the missionary in 
charge at that point, and with the consent of the Moham¬ 
medans the meeting took place in the largest mosque in the 
city. All the Ahuugs were specially invited to attend the 
powwow and most of them seemed to be there. 

The leading Ahung, whom we will call Mr. Popoff for 
convenience’s sake, was evidently primed for the occasion, and 
immediately upon the arrival of our party he began in halting 
Arabic to discuss various subjects with Dr. Zwemer. As the 
last named gentleman had difficulty iu getting words in edge¬ 
wise and as the discussion was profitless, the meeting was called 
to order and Dr. Zwemer was asked to address the company, he 
speaking in English and the writer interpreting iu Chinese. 

The courtyard was full of people, all eyes and ears to know 
what sort of a strange gathering this was. The line of Dr. 
Zwemer’s address was an explanation of the five meritorious 
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acts of Islam: namely, the creed, prayer, fasting, alms, 
and pilgrimage. He showed how Christians also have meri¬ 
torious acts, which in many ways are similar to the acts of 
Islam, but are as superior to them as the spiritual is superior to 
the physical. This Hue of thought was rubbed into the listen¬ 
ing audience as tactfully as possible, and when the address was 
finished it was quite apparent by nods and shakes of the head, 
and by the general good humor of the gathered multitude, 
that most of them were with us completely. Our friend, Mr. 
Popoff, was decidedly not with us, and he apparently utilized 
the time by getting up steam. 

After Dr. Zweiner’s address was closed, the Ahung asked 
us all to remain while he answered our champion. Now, none 
of us feel like blaming any Moslem for being loyal to his 
convictions—we rather respect that type of a man ; and no one 
would take exception to the desire of our Ahung frieud to 
withstand what be considered to be error, aud at the same time 
save his own face before his congregation. But unfortunately 
for him he had generated too much steam. The plausibility of 
the address which lie had heard and the knowledge that his 
people were also taking it in caused the fire to wax seven times 
hotter, with the result that in his first few seuteuccs he blew 
off the safety valve completely. With fire in his eye and 
eloquence upon his lips he let forth a stream of words 
calculated to undo all the harm that he thought had been done 
by Dr. Zwemer’s speech, and at the same time smother the 
“ unbelievers. ” 

“ What they say is not what we say ”..... “ Our five 
acts come from Adam” ..... “ The religion of Jesus will 

spoil us”.“They have preached their gospel in our 

mosque ; just think of that; aud all these ignorant people who 
have heard it will easily be moved to believe in the error” 

.“Before our Mohammed came, there were many 

roads, but after Mohammed there was only one road ”. 

“Their gospel tells them to come to China to spoil us, etc., 
etc.” As the speaker progressed, getting warmer and warmer, 
his intemperate speech got on the nerves of another Ahung 
who bad more sense, aud finally when the other Ahung could 
stand it no longer he jumped up and said, “ Don’t talk like 
that: don’t you know that these people are your guests?” 
(The Chinese sense of propriety was stronger than the intoler¬ 
ance ol Islam.) But the stream contained to flow. 
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The meeting had not been very quiet even from the Chinese 
standpoint. Once or twice our dignified Ahung charged rather 
ineffectually upon some women who had surreptitiously stolen 
into the courtyard, contrary to Moslem custom, their curiosity 
being stronger than their fear. And several times a big 
Samson, who was evidently the beadle, bellowed loudly at the 
boys who were making a noise. He seemed to be the terror of 
the mosque, and even our otherwise intrepid Mr. Popoff dared 
only mildly object to the bellowing. 

At the close of the tirade, Mr. Popoff, as well as everyone 
else, appeared to feel better. With many compliments upon 
his great display of wisdom, and inviting him and his friends 
to an afternoon chat on the mission premises, we took our 
departure. 

We were a little doubtful as to their acceptance of our 
invitation, but our fears were not well founded, for, sure enough, 
they arrived, over one hour later than the time agreed upon, 
but there just the same. Au hour or so was spent in the heat, 
two Ahungs and two Christians (Dr. Zwemer and the writer) 
seated about a table surrounded by the Ahungs’ adherents. 
Many of the stock questions that the Moslem usually asks a 
Christian were brought forth, some in Arabic and some in 
Chinese, and Dr. Zwemer answered them, but the notable 
thing about our little conference was the changed manner of 
Mr. Popoff. He knew that he had overshot the mark in the 
morning, and for that reason he was anxious to even things up 
in the afternoon. We took occasion in the presence of all to 
refer to the Ahuug’s statement made in his morning address, 
that the Christians came to China to spoil the Moslems, and to 
ask the noble Popoff if he thought the hospitals, schools, 
industrial classes, and other forms of Christian work were 
injuring his people. He did not respond directly but many of 
his flock did, and with reassuring looks and vigorous shakings 
of the head they said, “ We know there is nothing in that 
statement; we know you do not injure people here.” 

The time for prayer having been announced by a messenger 
from the mosque, our friends, who were keeping the fast of 
Ramadan and were more careful about the time on that account, 
were forced to leave and our conference with the Ahungs was 
at an end. 

The net results of this visit cannot be tabulated. That 
God guided is quite apparent. The speech of the Ahung might 
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have been successful iu arousiug the hearers to violent antag¬ 
onism towards Christianity, but because he overshot the mark 
as we prayed he might, he failed completely. That the way to 
win Moslems is by “ speaking the truth in love” is also quite 
apparent from our experience in that mosque. There need be 
and there must be no compromise, but a persistent, reasonable, 
and loving presentation of the grace of God in Jesus Christ. 
One presentation of truth, however clear and persuasive, is of 
course not sufficient, and no one expects that the truth which 
those Mohammedans heard in their mosque is going to make 
them all Christians at once. The human heart has always 
needed, and will always need, the “ten thousand cartloads of 
good instruction,” so the attack must be continuous as well as 
energetic. 

If the Moslems come to us and we are able to give them 
the gospel iu our schools, hospitals, and preaching chapels, then 
it is not so incumbent upon us to go after them, but if they do 
not come to us, then we must, if we want to win them, go 
where they are. Possibly this little account of the meeting in 
the mosque in Honan will suggest to some reader the possibility 
of holding a similar meeting in his own town. 


The Call of the Hour 

K. HERBERT RHODES 

m N these days of world-wide unparalleled opportunity, a clear 
call comes to every Christian man and woman in all 
lands. The call is urgent, incessant, and unmistakable ; 
it is the Call of the Hour. Other calls rightly claim 
attention, this caltMemands pre-eminence. Clear as bugle note 
on battle-held, its stirring message rings out—“ Sound the 
Advance ! ” We have all heard it. Its application to the 
“general work” is admitted, aud urged by all workers in 
China. May we now briefly consider the Cali of the Hour 
in its bearing on the Chinese Moslem problem, unfortunately, 
perhaps called “ special work.” 

The Moslem population, ten million souls: this recent 
estimate we believe to be an understatement of the actual facts. 
North, East, and Central China, principally north of the 
Yangtsi River, have never yet had the careful investigation that 
Islam in those provinces requires. But in the absence of com- 
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plete figures this estimate of ten millions will serve our preseut 
purpose. Ten million men, women, and children accessible ; 
willing to receive the Messengers of Peace ; but for whose 
spiritual welfare little has yet been done. Heralds of the 
“Good News,” pastors, teachers, evangelists, and all who 
are serving the one, true, triune God, the Call of the Hour 
comes to you and to me—“Sound the Advance” all along 
the line. 

At this point some may ask the question, ‘ ‘ How can I 
4 Sound the Advance ’ so far as Moslem people are concerned, 
when I have no followers of the ‘Prophet’ in my district?” 
Other friends whose field includes a Mohammedan population, 
may ask a different question : “ How can I best deal with this 

problem?” In the following suggestions we shall attempt to 
answer both questions, earnestly desiring to link up many more 
missionaries in direct and indirect service on behalf of these 
needy millions. 

INDIVIDUAL WORK. 

The important resolutions passed at Kuliug, Cbikungshau, 
Peitaiho, and Chefoo, after the assembled missionaries had 
heard the burning words of Dr. Zwemer, and had given time 
for prayerful consideration of the Moslem problem, will, after 
all, accomplish but little uuless individually and heartily sup¬ 
ported. At each Conference, the China Continuation Committee 
was asked to shoulder the burden, and make special plans for 
the work. We all feel sure the “C. C. C.” will do their part 
as requested, but unless we individually take our share in direct 
or indirect service, how can we expect Moslem souls to be won 
for Christ ? 


PRAYER. 

Chinese Christians—leaders and laynjeu—will never clearly 
understand the spiritual need of the Moslem people uuless 
this is made known to them. Their prayerful interest needs 
awakening, then deepening and directing into helpful channels. 
Missionaries in non-Moslem districts will be very practically 
“Sounding the Advance” if they enlist the prayerful and 
practical co-operation of the Chinese Christians. 

CHINESE WORKERS. 

Workers among the Chinese Moslems are very urgently 
needed. Voluntary and paid workers, meu and women, are 
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found. We firmly believe that the Chinese Church can pray 
the suitable workers out, send them forth, and support them, 
if we but “Sound the Advance.” A beginning has already 
been made on these lines ; will readers of the Recorder 
encourage and foster this promising and scriptural movement? 

LITERATURE EOR MOSLEMS. 

Special literature for Mohammedan people is universally 
admitted to be a pressing need to-day. This is particularly the 
case in China where so little has hitherto been done. Tracts 
and books that will lead the Moslem reader to faith in Christ as 
Saviour, Lord, and Satisfier, are in great demand. Not long 
ago a communication reached the writer giving seventeen 
definitions of faith ; and at the close the Moslem correspondent 
asked, “ How many kinds of faith hast thou ? ” In our tracts 
and books we need to make clear that it is not the kind of faith 
that is of chief importance, but the one in whom faith is placed ; 
that the One whom the Koran calls God's servant, apostle, 
and prophet, is also the one Mediator, the only Propitiation, 
the coming Judge. Another prominent need is scripture 
portiouettes for Moslems. These should be without illustra¬ 
tion, specially chosen for Mohammedans, have an Arabic 
heading, and be printed from the Mandarin version. Transla¬ 
tions of books that have been used to enlighten Moslems and 
lead them to Christ the True Light should be available as soon 
as possible. Following on Dr. Zwemer’s visit to China the 
call for more literature for the Moslem men, women, and 
children, will be imperative and irresistible. The upholders of 
Islam are preparing tracts and books surely the time has come 
to make Christ known to these needy millions scattered through¬ 
out twenty provinces. 

SPECIAL ACCOMMODATION, 

The work among the Moslems requires suitable provision 
to be made. The following list is only suggestive, and should 
be supplemented. Bookrooms, street chapels, elementary 
schools, night-schools where adults can learn to read and the 
Bible is a prominent textbook. Dispensaries, special wards 
(or beds) in Mission hospitals, special guest halls, etc. For 
those who think of opening up such premises, Arabic texts in 
bold type are now to be had at Cairo. The following texts have 
been already prepared:—Math, 11:28, Heb. 9:28, Rom. 8:1, 
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i Tim. 2:5, Heb. 9:22, etc. These, with the Chinese version 
given below, would attract attention, bring in visitors, and 
suggest most helpful conversations. May I here make an 
appeal to workers in non-Moslem districts to “ Sound the 
Advance ” on behalf of the large Moslem fields in China ? 
Many of these distinctly evangelist agencies mentioned above, 
could easily be financed by the Chinese Church if the oppor¬ 
tunity is placed before them. Practical co-operation is in these 
days by no means confined to belligerent forces ! The mission 
field supplies many illustrations of this helpful ministry. Take 
for illustration the following :—Churches in Chekiang linked 
in service with workers in India ; tribespeople in Yunnan and 
Kweichow helping forward the work among the Indians on the 
Amazon River ; Christian lepers in India ministering to poor 
childreu in Belgium ; boys and girls in Shantung linked with 
workers in Arabia and Egypt ; each reader will be able to add 
indefinitely to this list. Why should not the Moslem people in 
China share in this large-hearted ministry ? Let Fukien, Che¬ 
kiang, Kiangsi, and other provinces where few Mohammedans 
are found link up with Kansu, Shensi, Chihli, and other 
provinces where Islam is strong. The Chinese Christians will 
respond, and be all the stronger for the sacrifices they make. 

DEPUTATIONS. 

Pastor Ding Lee Mei has on more than one occasion 
spoken to Moslem audiences by special request. He has had a 
good hearing, and the message has been used. The visit of 
Dr. Zwemer shows that Moslems will gladly give a hearing to 
those who are prepared to speak to them. Have you anyone 
in your church who could visit the nearest Moslem centre, and 
pass on a loving invitation to these dwellers in the darkness of 
night ? Could you not spare a day or two occasionally, 
leaving the other “pressing work,” take with you a Chinese 
Christian, and make known the Gospel to some of these people? 
Many can easily reach such centres by rail or water-way. Will 
you not give a helping hand sometimes ? If the correspondence 
from many provinces is any indication of the actual state of 
affairs, there is an apathy, hostility, sometimes even a stronger 
feeling betweeii some church members and the Moslems in 
their district. Without discussing the cause, let us deal with 
the fact. This matter needs prayer and attention. Would not 
your influence and example count in the breaking down of 
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this spirit, if you sometimes gave a day to direct work among 
the nearest Mohammedans ? 

SPECIAL WORK. 

We wish to put in a plea for the Chinese mullahs. These 
men* like all religious leaders, are hard to reach, but God can 
work the seemingly impossible. Invulnerable they may be 
where mere argument is concerned, they may be reached by 
prayerful, tactful, sympathetic approach. In the past these 
men have been too much neglected : we have seen the “lion 
in the way,” and lost sight of the Lord Almighty. Behind 
those high mosque walls, inside those often barred gates, there 
are mullahs whose hearts are unsatisfied, perplexed with the 
world-outlook, and it may be waiting for the message that you 
should bring. We plead for patience and consideration in 
dealing with these men. How many have made any provision 
for mullahs to meet them in a quiet room ? Some workers have 
made such an arrangement and the response has been very en¬ 
couraging. We should seek to understand the mullah’s position, 
and like our Divine Master commend what we can commend 
in his belief. Then in the true spirit of humility, as one who 
has himself “obtained mercy,” we should seek to lead the 
man to the only One who can satisfy the heart. It is not often 
possible to have a plain talk with such men in their mosques : 
there are too many eyes and ears for unrestrained speech. But 
away from their ordinary surroundings, in the quiet of the 
room provided, you may find a lonely soul for whom the 
Master has a special message. As a help to any who are 
thinking of entering upon such service, may we recall a few 
cases that illustrate the “open door” that God sets before 
those who seek to do His will. In order to preserve confidence 
neither names nor addresses will be given. Each is a state¬ 
ment of fact known to the writer. The first one we will quote 
wrote as follows: “Not understanding, will you please send 
me any books you have containing more of the doctrine of the 
Christians, in order that I may choose the religion that is true.” 
The second wrote :— 

“ I have seen the books that mullah — received from you, can you let 
me also have a set ? ” Later in acknowledging the parcel this man wrote “ I 
have read the books you kindly sent: through this kindness, the compassion 
of the true Lord has reached me. * Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy,’ It is my great desire to be one of those who understand deep 
truths. Receiving the books you have sent, has been like a spring of water 
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to a thirsty man. In the Koran I see that the followers of Jestis and of Islam 
should be true friends; I desire greatly that you and I should constantly 
enjoy such friendship as the Koran enjoins.” 

The third case we wish to mention should call forth 
earnest prayer on behalf of this class. “You have written to 
others, I shall be very glad if you will also write to me.” 
Later we heard from this friend as follows: “I find your 
honourable religion very deep and hard to understand. For 
example, the Old Testament and the Koran speak of God as 
‘ One ’: the New Testament however, states, ‘ I and the Father 
are One.’ Will you please explain the following texts? John 
17 : 21, 23.“ Not long ago this same mullah stated : “I have 
not found among my fellow-believers one who would earnestly 
discuss with me ‘ the way.’ Either they had not the knowl¬ 
edge, or would not reply. Some stoutly resisted any mention 
of religion apart from Islam, others became so angry that it 
was impossible to discuss the subject with them at all. 
Although you and I are divided in religion, we are one in 
purpose, so can discuss ‘the way.’ When the visitor from the 
West (Dr. Zwemer) comes will you kindly pass on any good 
message he may bring.” Without trespassing further on the 
editor’s patience, and the reader’s time, the point we wish to 
emphasize is that many of the mullahs in China are approach¬ 
able, and willing to consider the message entrusted to us, if 
approached in a prayerful and sympathetic spirit. 

MOSLEM WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

The Mohammedan women and children are, we consider, 
the most neglected classes in Chiua Proper, “Why bother 
about tbe Moslem women ” said an intelligent follower of Islam 
to the writer, “they have no souls!” We had urged their 
being taught to read, and the message being carried home to 
them by their husbands. The answer of this man while not in 
line with the teaching of the Koran, and doubtless an extreme 
statement, has been made more than once. The apathy of the 
Christian Church in China toward the Moslem women and 
children has not done much we fear in the way of removing 
this falsehood. Moslem women welcome lady missionaries 
when they find time to visit their homes; we could name a 
district where practically every Moslem home was open to the 
lady workers. Shall we not “Sound the Advance” on behalf 
of the more than “Three Million Moslem Children,” and the 
large number of Moslem women in China ? 
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REVERENCE FOR GOD’S WORD. 

May we urge the need for a reverent treatment of God’s 
words? To 4 ‘Sound the Advance” may mean for some 
leaving the Doubters’ Camp—a most unwholesome atmosphere 
for any missionary of the cross, especially for any who wish to 
influence Mohammedans. It may mean treading the lonely 
path, following in the steps of the One who was “ despised and 
rejected of men,” but no other course will do. “ The whole 
Mohammedan controversy must be decided by the Bible, and 
the Bible alone" The writer of these unyielding words, Rev. 
W. St. Clair Tisdall, M.A., D.D., a profound scholar of The 
Book of books, and of Mohammedanism, added the following 
words, to which I draw special attention : “The Koran calls 
both Jews and Christians ‘ The People of The Book.’ If we 
cease to be that, we can have no claim upon their attention, 
no divinely sent message to them. If critical assertions could 
be proved correct, it is evident that the progress of mission 

work in Mohammedan lands would be entirely at an end. 

If we are to preach Christ with any hope of success among 
Moslems, we must see to it that our missionaries are men of 
God ; . . . . firmly persuaded in their own minds ; . . . . men 
who accept the Bible fully and truly on His (Christ’s) supreme 
authority as God’s revelation; as being (what indeed the 
Koran calls it) ‘ the Word of God ’ . . . . We must therefore 
either give up Missions to Moslems .... or go to them with 
the old Bible, lhe whole Bible, the Martyrs'' faith * 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Formerly when the question was asked, “ Do you know 
of any ex-Moslem converts in China?” the answer usually 
given was vague, far from encouraging, and faith-testing. 
To-day, when the same question is raised, a very different reply 
can, thank God, be given. He is calling out a people from 
among this class wherever the Gospel is being proclaimed. 
Not only in other lands are Moslems finding Christ to be their 
Saviour and Satisfier, here in China also individuals are leaving 
the darkness of Islam and rejoicing in The height of the World. 
Will readers of these lines make this fad clear to their Chinese 
Christians? Will all who were privileged to hear Dr. Zwemer’s 
burning words (and those who have heard about them) en- 


* (Bible League Quarterly, July, 1917). 
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courage the Chinese Churches to “Expect great things from 
God, and to attempt great things for Him,” for the honour of 
His Son our Saviour ? 

Years ago the writer heard D. L. Moody appeal for a new 
rendering of the chorus to that famous hymn “ Ho my 
comrades see the signal.” With passionate earnestness the 
great evangelist exclaimed : "You have stayed in the fort far 
too long ! get out of the fort, and ‘ Sound the Advance 1 1 ” 
Missionaries throughout China, will you “Sound the Advance ” 
on behalf of the long-neglected Mohammedans in this land ? 

“ Sound the Advance, for I atn comiug ! 

Jesus signals still; 

Wave the answer back to heaven 
By Thy grace we will.” 


The Chinese Moslem Standpoint 

JAMES HUTSON 

[We are glad to give onr readers two selections from a series of important 
articles under this title which appeared in the National Review, Shanghai, 
September 19th to October 24th, 1914. 

The article will especially interest those who are anxious to know what 
Moslems in China really believe. Mr. Hutson has quoted from Moslem books 
published in China and the terminology can therefore be depended on.~ 
Editor.] 

I.—THE WORDS AND TESTIMONY OF THE FAITHFUL. 


not God, as there is only one God and Mohammed is his 
Prophet.” This confession is the first to be read, and should 
be read in Arabic; it is recorded in the second chapter of the 
Ti-yen |f gf, with explanations. When I testify of the Lord 
the use of the pronoun “I” is an obligation placed upon me 
by the Lord, and is not used in the same sense as it is by the 
man of the world when distinguishing between one person and 
another. The true Lord of nature % Ji H ii first bore 
witness of himself; later he transmitted the spiritual light 
® to a Prophet who in turn transmitted the light to Adam, 
who by the slightest motion of the Prophet’s finger at once 
saw the light. All Moslems have thus received the principles 
of enlightened virtue from their common ancestor; and there- 
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BEAR witness and testify that the true Lord is one, there 
being none other; and I also bear witness that the 
Prophet is his Representative. AH created things are 
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fore when a Moslem bears witness to the Lord, it is not himself, 
but the Lord inherent in him which recognizes the Lord and 
bears witness of Him, just as a light shining into a mirror is 
reflected back again. 

II.—THE DOCTRINES AND WONDERS OF THE FAITH. 

“ I was covenanted and called before the heavens; thus it is 
clearly my duty to cling steadfastly to the laws of the Lord and 
personally to listen to the wondrous truths which make my 
happiness unbounded.” How can we allow dust to settle on 
enlightened virtue ? 

These doctrines and wonders of the Faith existed together 
with enlightened virtue before the heavens were created 
the ancients did not follow the laws of the Lord, but darkened 
these wondrous truths and disparaged their call and covenant, 
thus making their fields of happiness a barren wilderness, 
whilst enlightened virtue became fettered and darkened ; but 
if we return to the original first principles how can there be 
darkness or confusion? Faithfully adhere to the statutes and 
observe the foundation principles and then the heart which has 
become degenerate will be unable again to rise in rebellion. 
As to the two characters for enlightened virtue fljj gj, they 
carry about the same meaning as the Arabic I-ma-ni JgJ[ $§ 
and as the commentary of the u Great Learning” says, 
u Enlightened virtue is what a man receives from Heaven.” 
Besides, the character Hsu refers to wing (enlighten¬ 
ment), and the character lin Jg t refers to le (virtue.) When 
you have gathered all truth It gg, that is enlightenment 
ming @9, and when you have performed all things, that is 
virtue te Some, by reason of birth and relationships, 
have fettered and darkened their enlightenment, whilst the 
things of time and sense have obscured their virtue, thus causing 
times of darkness; but notwithstanding this, the light of nature 
has not been extinguished in each individual. This is what is 
spoken of in the Arabic as the I-ma-ni $ i% , g. 

III. —SUBSIDIARY DOCTRINES AND WONDERS OF THE 

FAITH. 

In the practice of enlightened virtue there are seven points 
of importance: (i) Real Faith: (ii) Angels (iii) the Classics; 
(iv) Prophets; (v) the Future Life; (vi) Predestination; (vit) 
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Resurrection of the Dead. These seven things must he accepted 
and maintained by every one without any reserve whatever; 
they are a synopsis of the fourth chapter of the Ti-yen ^ f§ 
on Subsidiary Doctrines and Wonders of the Faith. 

(i) . It is necessary to have faith in the true Lord as the 

one and only Lord, but iu order to know the Lord it is necessary 
to know self; if a man does not thoroughly know himself he will 
have no evidence that he knows the Lord, therefore, knowing 
the Lord and his Prophet depends upon knowing self Man 
was originally without transgression but even now, if he should 
forget the Lord for one moment, he has transgressed. He ought 
to praise the Lord at the set times, but he must not forget him 
for a moment. When the heart praises, the mouth chants, and 
in this way the secrets of the heart are revealed. In the man¬ 
agement of affairs faithfulness is required; iu intercourse with 
men, uprightness is necessary; and whilst engaged iu the man¬ 
agement of affairs or in intercourse with men, remembrance of 
the Lord can be shewn by the chanting of a sentence. The 
Prophet continually exhorted his disciples to chant the words 
of the Arabic TsHng-chen-yen Jj| fif in an undefiled place, 
the Prophet first kneeling with his face towards the south, and 
his disciples next kneeling with their faces towards the north, 
the Prophet and bis disciples being face to face. All knelt 
with knees close together, with hands resting on their thighs, 
arms and body being maintained stiffly in an erect position ; 
then, chanting Liao-yi-liao-ho with all their strength, 

they brought all the breath from the bottom of their lungs 
n fir after which they chanted In-lang-lao-hu p|J 

first forcing the breath out through the lips and then inhaling 
a breath of fresh air direct to the heart. The Prophet always 
chanted thus whilst his disciples imitated him. It is also 
explained that when he chanted Liao-yi-lao-ho gfj — he 

expelled everything evil from his heart, and when he chanted 
In-lang-lao-hu £[J $1 % ^ he only retained the true Lord in 
his heart. All who chant after this manner are certain of 
obtaining heavenly bliss. 

(ii) . As to faith in Angels ^ |j]j. (It would appear that 
the terms R jjJj and f|[/ are interchangeable, both being 
used in this section; or the former may refer to archangels): 
these are the messengers of the Lord, and each has his parti¬ 
cular duty to perform, receiving and transmitting the mandates 
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of Heaven, continually moving hither and thither and causing 
all nature to fructify. They do not in the slightest degree 
follow the bent of their own minds, but are like the sun, moon, 
and stars, the wind, clouds, thunder, and rain which all obey a 
superior will. 

(iii) . As to true belief in the Koran , which was bestowed 
upon the Prophet. This classic contains decrees regarding 
heaven, earth, man, and all creation, aud depicts the state 
before creation and that which will prevail after death ; 
together with a statement regarding the origin of the world 
and how man may recognize the true Lord. It also explains 
those things that are difficult to understand, aud points out the 
things to be avoided, dispelling doubts and giving a clear 
vision, thus making it impossible for a Moslem to enter the 
ways of delusion and equally possible for him to be sure of his 
final destiny. 

(iv) . As to real belief in Prophets, These did not merely 
think of their own sufficiency, their chief idea being to make 
up the shortcomings of others and to work on behalf of Heaven, 
by proclaiming decrees, giving sight to the blind and hearing 
to the deaf, and to display compassion on all Moslems % JJ by 
uplifting them from their lowly estate. 

(v) . As to belief in a Future Life. This means a firm 
belief in the fact that, if there has been life there will be death, 
that if there is a present life there will certainly be a future 
life, that the harvest reaped will be the same as the seed sown, 
so that if beans are sown in a field beans will be reaped; and as 
ploughing, hoeing, and harvest follow each other so the kind 
of harvest to be reaped is determined by the individual; what 
he sows in this life he will reap in the next. 

(vi) . As to real belief in Predestination: the saying 

runs, “Each mouthful of water and each morsel of bread are 
predestinated — — % Jt ^ This doctrine is like a 

great sea, but personal conduct is like a boat sailing thereon; 
and good aud bad conduct are alike the responsibility of the 
individual. 

(vii) . As to belief in the Resurrection of the Dead : this 
fact and that of a Judgment to follow the Resurrection are 
clearly and plainly revealed; aud the Judgment will be with¬ 
out the slightest injustice. 
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(I.) THE SEVEN FOUNDATIONS OF ISLAM. 

The Seven Foundations of Islam are as follows: 

(i) . The Laws of the Lord. 

(ii) . Ordinances. 

(iii) . The Exemplars. 

(iv) . Additional Duties. 

(v) . Those things that ought to be practised. 

(vK Those things that ought to be avoided. 

(vii). Things suspicious or doubtful. 

These seven fundamental principles ought to be carefully 
observed, for they constitute the foundations of the faith. The 
Laws of the Lord are the commands of Jehovah and are 

known in Arabic as the Fa-le-tsui ® jl, and ought to be 
accepted by all Moslems as their rule of life and conduct, 
whilst the obligations imposed by these laws are binding 
throughout the whole of life. 

The Ordinances consist of duties to be performed, and are 
known in Arabic as the Wa-chih-pu % @ flj. These duties 
are based upon the Laws of the Lord on the one hand, and on 
the example of the prophets on the other, and are set up as final 
in the world. 

The Examples include the examples of all the prophets, 
and all who belong to the Moslem faith ought to imitate these 
examples, firmly holding their precepts, and remaining stead¬ 
fast in their practice. This imitation of the prophets is called 
iu the classics Sun-nai-tH 

The fourth foundation principle to be observed is the Ad¬ 
ditional Duties. If these Duties are observed, then is merit 
attached to the keeping of them; but should they be neglected 
there is no sin attached to such neglect. These Additional 
Duties include such things as additional times of worship, the 
building of bridges, the repairing of roads, the relief of the 
poor; and are expected of each person in accordance with his 
ability and circumstances. These Additional Duties are known 
in Arabic as Mu-ss-t K e-han-po g 0§ $$ b* 

As to things which ought to be practised, these are decided 
according to what is right; anything which is hoh-li jBg, such 
as the foregoiug Laws, Ordinances, Examples, and Duties. 
These are spoken of in Arabic as Ha-liang-li ($ Pjg Jg. The 
things to be avoided are things not according to right, and 
opposed to righteousness, which are known ill Arabic as Ha- 
ne-mu 
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Those things under the heading of suspicious or doubtful 
are things which come between the two preceding principles, 
when it is difficult to say whether a thing ought to be allowed 
or avoided, as iu a case where nine points out of ten seem to 
point to the thing being allowable ; whilst the remaining fact¬ 
or seems to point in the opposite direction; or it may be that 
the points for and against are almost equally divided, and, like 
warp and woof, closely interwoven. In such cases the evil is 
generally very great, and the task of discrimination can only be 
performed by carefully weighing the evidence on both sides, 
and by bringing enlightened wisdom to bear upon the whole 
question; but the work of discrimination must be done, lest a 
small root of evil should spring up iu our midst. These doubtful 
matters are known in Arabic as Mai-ka-lu-ha K and 

carefulness in these things is called tauku-eik % ^ Dfl. In all 
things care should be exercised, but additional care should be 
taken in matters relating to food, and when it comes to questions 
of Sku-pu-hat te j| Jfs Pfr #, the care exercised should be still 
greater. Therefore let all take heed of this warning and avoid 
these pitfalls. 

(il) THK THREE ROLES FOR THE ENLIGHTENMENT 

OF VIRTUE. 

The rules for the enlightenment of virtue are three:— 

(i) . Faith in the heart. 

(ii) . Confession by the mouth before becoming a true 
believer. 

(iii) . The cleansing of the senses. 

To attain the condition of perfection the individual must 
be like the farmer, who sows good seed in the spring-time be¬ 
fore he can expect a good harvest in the autumn. Enlightened 
virtue jj|, is God’s gift St JS}> (the character 3| is used both 
for the true God and for the true believer) of the /- ma-m |Jt§ 
56, toman. Enlightenment is the gift of Heaven, whilst vir¬ 
tue is the fruit of preaching, just as the moon has no light of 
her own and only shines by light borrowed from the sun: and 
the sun gets his light from the ninth heaven ^ JJ, which iu 
turn gets its light from the Prophet, gi, the Prophet himself 
receiving divine light 9| 3£, at first hand, whereby heaven and 
earth obtain everlasting glory. 

The character for virtue is composed of a “double 
man,” and “fourteen hearts.” These fourteen hearts signify 
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the original seven senses, together with the seven senses gained 
by education from the “double-man”; because the pulse of the 
True Faith is in its preaching, one person’s emotions making 
an impression on another man’s heart. As the original senses 
are open towards the outside world, therefore the external ought 
to be guarded, and the internal or additional senses nourished 
by continually reverting to the True Lord; by keeping his com¬ 
mandments, by confession, by purification, and by constancy; 
but in order that there many be a harvest to reap in the West, 
W the ploughing and the weeding of the Eastern spring 
must not be neglected. 


The Three Character Classic for Moslems 

BY UEO KAI LIEN OF NANKING. TRANSLATED BY REV. 

F. J. M. COTTER AND REV. L. REICHELT 

A iT the beginning of creation before heaven, earth, or 
anything, there was a supreme being called the true 
_God, who controlled the whole heaven ; ordered the 
whole universe ; divided light from darkness ; evolved 
heaven and earth ; set the foundations of mountains and rivers ; 
called into life grass and trees ; ordained calamity and fortune ; 
gave brilliancy to the sun and moon ; and energised the 
birds, beasts, and the fishes of the sea. When all was finished, 
he then created man ; endowed him with wisdom ; instilled 
him with a soul ; and man became the essence of creation. 
Then he sent down the holy one to preach the great doctrine, 
teaching man to understand the great truth. Only when the 
truth is understood is man a man; when it is misunderstood 
man is no better than a bird. You little children on the verge 
of understanding, study the simple, do not think into the 
deeper things. Learn to be filial and obedient before your 
parents and teachers. Learn to act properly before your elders 
and the young aud to distinguish between the higher and the 
lower. Understand the principles of benevolence and culture ; 
practice good manners and propriety ; be careful in word and 
deed ; watchful concerning wrong doing. When you have 
made a little progress (in the truth) then I will teach you the 
great doctrine. When it is hard to explain the great truth 
I will use parables. 
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The origin of the truth comes from the true God, but it is 
to be revealed by man. The first principle of understanding 
the truth is to read the doctrine. In the morning be watchful 
and fearful ; in the evening vigilant and pious. Matter is not 
God. There is only the true God and Mohammed is his 
prophet. The most important thing about the doctrine is to 
read the holy book (Koran), wherein are the holy command¬ 
ments, the meaning of which is clear. Everything has its 
essence and the essence of the holy book is Islam. When the 
doctrine enlightens, truth prevails; when the doctrine is 
obscure, lies prevail. The truth brings blessedness, heresy, 
harm, evil follows falsehood. A superficial knowledge of the 
doctrine leads to lack of worships, as a lazy person causes the 
ruin of his own house. The holy one (Mohammed) says : 
worship is like a pillar which when erect supports the house, 
which when taken away the house will fall. The beauty 
of the doctrine is purity ; good behaviour purifies the body as 
auditing does one’s wealth. The rule of the doctrine is to 
know the right and the wrong ; if a thing is right approach it, 
if it is wrong forsake it. The way of the doctrine exists 
between fear and hope ; of sinning against God, and hope of 
God’s mercy. The importance of the doctrine is to think of 
God constantly, from morning until evening without interrup¬ 
tion. The surface of the doctrine is to know at least what 
shame is, for a knowledge of shame is a branch of the doctrine. 
The fruit of the doctrine is to observe fasting, for fasting 
eliminates inner strife. The seed of the doctrine is constant 
learning and practice, for only those who are learned are noble 
in conduct. Little children you must listen carefully; cultivate 
learning and follow God’s commandments ; for every man must 
follow regardless of sex, indifferent to age. The leaf of the 
doctrine is to practice watchfulness when alone, for the doc¬ 
trine may be likened to a naked body and watchfulness ought 
to be taken as its raiment. The Koran says: “if you are 
careful you will be prosperous,” for what comes after (the 
journey to eternity) depends upon watchfulness as a fund, (lit. 
watchfulness is the expense account for this journey). The 
marrow of the doctrine is to know the destination ; when the 
destination is known the start is already made. The root of the 
doctrine is honesty in thought; if your thoughts are sincere 
you assist all efforts, (lit. you assist 10,000 ways or fashions). 
The dwelling place of the doctrine is the heart of man, and the 
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heart of the Moslem is the temple of God. You are in the 
doctrine and the doctrine is in you. If any man ask you can 
give this as an answer: “I live in the doctrine and the 
doctrine is within me without the least uncertainty or parti¬ 
ality.” If man ask for the doctrine in its numerous aspects 
you answer: It has five aspectsi. What I follow is the 
doctrine of the deity. 2. What I protect is the doctrine of the 
holy one. 3, What I listen to is the doctrine of the Moslem. 
4. What I cast off is evil doctrine. 5. To believe in the heart, 
the members of the doctrine being actions in life. Cultivate in 
man the doctrine of heaven and be diligent in the five aspects. 
Exhaust the principles of the way of life and promote the five 
principles of man. Doctrine is like light in a man’s heart so 
that man may know God who is invisible. When you have 
already explained the doctrine do not think that is the end ; 
you must expound clearly so that you may know God’s prin- 
ciples. God is omnipresent; without substance, form or shape, 
comparison or standard. There is only one God and He is the 
only power, God of God, King of Kings; moves or rests at 
will; causes life or death; from the beginning until now there 
has been no change. If asked why you are a Moslem, answer : 
“ I am a Moslem by the grace of God. ” If again asked “When 
did you begin?” answer: “At the time of the contract” 
What is meant by the time of contract? answer: “When in 
the presence of God I received His teaching.” He asked me, 
“Am I God ? ” I auswered “ Yes, You evolve everything that 
has life and bestow food and raiment.” Those who are dis¬ 
obedient falsely answer “no.” All heresy begins from here. 
Oh little children you should realize this; these words of 
instruction should be carefully remembered. Look upward to 
heaven and examine what is on the earth *, between heaven and 
earth, man is the noblest work. The worth of man consists iu 
his having a soul. The soul serves as a reflector of God and a 
mirror of life. Originally there was no body ; and it is here, 
whither is it going ? You have this knowledge. Who gives it 
to you ? God exists, who dares doubt ? Think of your body ; 
since there is a God you ought to follow His commandments, 
and accept His guidance. 

God commands you to do five things : (1) To think of Him 
constantly and to avoid evil thoughts, (2) Worship five times 
daily in order to get rid of the cares of the world, (3) To observe 
the annual and monthly fasts in order to check human desires 
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aud lusts, (4) The rich must contribute of their wealth in order 
to act benevolently, (5) To worship at the mosque, aud to 
examine the sincerity of your intentions. These five things are 
not to be considered easy, either to the saints or the common 
people, the foolish or the wise. When a child reaches the 
seventh year he must be taught in this. To teach good 
manners is the duty of parents and teachers. Upon reaching 
the fifteenth year he must himself take the responsibility aud 
work it out without shifting it to any one else. God has 
decrees which you should imprint upon your mind. Obedience 
will have reward, whereas disobedience is sin. 

The observance of worship is the first commandment; as 
the root of all actions is to walk iu the true way, the key to 
heaven, the screen to passion, the spring that washes away sin, 
and the lamp that lightens up the tomb. As to the rule of 
worship there are six outward ceremonies: (1) Use clean water, 
(2) Wear clean clothes, (3' Stand on holy ground, (4) Rest at 
the proper time, (5) Agree in heart and mind, (6) Face toward 
the west. In addition there are six other ceremonies which are 
the inner processes of worship: (1) Begin with the adoration of 
God, (2) Keep the body upright, (3) Chant the true doctrine, 

(4) In bowing retain a horizontal back, (5) Next, let the head 
strike the ground, (6) Lastly, conclude with kneeling. In all 
worship keep order and silence. If you make a mistake in 
worship you must have a washing; if you skip one of the 
ceremonies you must have a bathing. You must know that 
there are four regulations of washing: (1) Wash the face begin¬ 
ning from the hair as far as the lower chin, then come to the 
ears; if you have a heavy beard you must wash inside of it, (2) 
Wash the hands as far as the breast and armpits, (3) Brushing 
the head constitutes one of the four, (4) Wash the feet as far as 
the ankle bone. You must be careful; not lazy or indifferent. 
You again must know that there are ten rules of washing: (1) 
Wash the hands to the wrist joints, (2) Call on the name of 
Allah, (3) Brush the teeth, (4) Flush out the mouth, (5) Clean 
the nose, (6) Wash behind the ears, (7) Wash the evacuating 
organs, (8) Wash the beard, (9) Clean the finger nails, (10) 
Every organ must be washed three times. These rules must be 
followed rigidly to avoid confusion. There are eighteen things 
which will ruin a washing: namely those of the bowels, (1) 
Stool, f 2) Worms, (3) Gas. Those from the kidneys:—(4) Urine, 

(5) Iucontineticy of uriue, (6) Blood, (7) Gonorrhoea, (8) Smegna, 
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(9) Overflow of discharge. Those which can be easily seen:— 

(10) Bloodaud (11) Pus, (12) Eczema, (13) Vomiting. Those 
which are hidden:—(14) Those who are mentally unbalanced, 
(15) Those who are faint, (16) Those who are intoxicated, (17) 
Those who cry out in the middle of worship, (18) Those who 
sleep resting against anything. After finishing the ceremony 
of washing you come to the bathing of the body. The ceremony 
has three regulations:—(1) Flush out the mouth, (2) Cleanse the 
nose, (3) Bathe the whole body, not missing any part. Having 
passed through confinement follow the same regulations. At 
the time of confinement do not do seven things:—(1) Do not 
worship, (a) Do not fast, (3) Do not give alms, (4) Do not bow 
towards Mecca, (5) Do not enter the mosque, (6) Do not hold 
the Koran, ( 7 ) Do not read the rules. Outside of all this no¬ 
thing is prohibited. When the woman is clean she must have 
a washing and bathing. 

All of God’s commandments have two ceremonies:—(1) 
the primary ceremony, (2) the secondary ceremony. The 
primary ceremony is the business of all men. When it is 
neglected by one it has its bad results, for example, as fasting 
and worship, as charitable aid and assistance, as going up into 
the mosque for worship, as studying and practicing. The 
secondary ceremony demands a comprehensive responsibility 
which if followed others are not concerned ; such as—the funeral 
ceremony; consolation to the mournful; answering to salutations, 
visiting of the sick. 

From of old until now there have been 124,000 saints aud 
the doctrine has only partially been revealed. When our great 
saint Mobammet came the doctrine was expounded in full and 
at that time there was a great revival. After the saint returned 
to heaven, virtuous men came after him such as:—Abu Behr, 
Omar, Othman, AH. These four saints succeeded one another 
in generation. After the four saints there lived the four 
scholars or wise men. At the head of this class stands Caliphar. 
These four scholars have been respected by different classes of 
people, each class respecting one. There is to be no confusion 
(about this class respect) so as to be one in belief. The teachings 
of the four scholars are all about the holy doctrine. There is the 
difference of simplicity and depth with a slight mystery in¬ 
volved. What the scholars taught they received from the saints; 
what the saints taught they received from the four angels, (lit. 
four waiters upon God j, In the angels of God is the germ of 
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knowledge, and what God has hidden man cannot understand. 
The doctrine is inexhaustible, its working principle eternal. If 
you are intelligent you can understand all things. Little 
children you must learn this thoroughly. The beginner may 
stop here. 


A Classified Bibliography of Books on Islam in 
Chinese and Chinese-Arabic 

CHAS. Iy. OGILVIE AND S. M. ZWEMER 

HE following list of Mohammedan books is far from com¬ 
plete, but it ought to stimulate further efforts along 
this line. As far as we can discover, the Mohammedans 
have no distributing center in China or book-shops, 
where it is possible to secure their books. Many of the older 
works are now out of print, and the only way one can secure 
them is to pick them up here and there at various places. Some 
of the publishing centers are Chengtu, Chiukiang, Ytinnanfu, 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Nanking and Peking. This Bibliography 
is based on D’Ollone’s list in “Rechercbes sur les Musalmans 
Chinois”, on the Bibliography in Broomhall’s “Islam in 
China/’ on Dr. Guiseppe Ros’ collection, and on the books which 
Dr. Zwemer and the writer were able to secure in a recent tour of 
Honan, Chihli and other provinces. The Mohammedans in 
many places do not seem to be willing to furnish Christians with 
their literature. One is met with promises of assistance, but 
often it is nothing more. In many cases they even refuse to 
sell their books. 

I. Doctrine and Liturgy . 

A true explanation of the correct religion.” 
Author 3 E. IS $£* Preface to first edition dated 
1657. The edition dated 1873 was published in 
Chengtu. Five volumes. 

2. gl|^$ “ Great learning of the Pure and True Re¬ 

ligion.” Author 3 : IS ?§* Reprinted in Chengtu 
in 1875. 1 vol. 8vo. 72 pp. 

3 - H Si ?I “Elementary introduction to the practice 
of the True Doctrine.” Author ^ ^ Nanking 
1672 A.D. r vol. 8vo, 


m 
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4 - JE ® JS& “Elementary introduction to the 

practice of True Doctrine of the correct religion.” 
Author f£. Preface to first edition dated 1672 

A.D. The edition of 1904 was issued in Chengtu. 

1 vol. 8 vo. 

5- SI It HI #9 “Guide to the Pure and True Religion.” 

Author ££. Descendant of Mohammed in 45th 
generation. (Broomhall says Ma Yuan Ping of 
Yunnan, 1646 A.D.) Published in Yung Ch‘ang 
fu, Yunnan, 1683 A.D. Reprinted in Chengtu 
1885. 10 vols. 8vo. 

6. Explanation of the fundamen¬ 

tals of the rites and ceremonies of the Arabs.” 
Author gi] ^ Nanking. Original date not given. 
Reprinted in Yunnan fu in 1862. 6 vols. 8vo. 

7. % 91 “Philosophy of the Arabs” or “Nature 

and laws of Islam.” Author gi| Original date 
missing. Reprint dated 1863 Yunnan. 6 vols. 
8vo. 

8. ft H 2 l Mi P “The fifth volume of the philoso¬ 

phical commentary.” Author Talifu, 

Yuuuau. Origiual date not given. One edition is 
dated 1864. 1 vol. 8vo. 46 pp. 

9. U H jfr. £& $$ “Commentary to the fundamental 

canon of philosophy.” Author t}| Jjfc. No date 
given. Reedited in 1875. 1 vol. 8vo. 200 pp. 

10. * nm §§ “General tendency of evolution.” Author 

10 ¥(** Origiual date missing. Reedited in Chiu- 
kiang 1870. 1 vol. 8vo, 

11. S ^ “ A summary of the most important articles 

of religion.” Author K§ Tsiniugchou, 

Shantung 1678. Reedited 1871. 1 vol. 8vo. 205 pp. 

12. % jgff “ A resume of the fundamentals for 

the defence of the true religion of the Arabs.” 
Author 'g fjf Nanking. Published during reign 
of Ch‘ien lung 1736-1795. Reedited in Ch‘engtu 
1892. 1 vol. 8vo. 

13- 3 l Si H “Explication of the meaning of the five 
meritorious acts.” Author gij 4 §f Nanking 1710. 
Reedited in Szechwan 1851. 1 vol. 8vo, 70 pp, 
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14. §§ H SB ^ “What it means to return to the True 

Religion.” Authors | 5 pJ ife (Iudian name) and 
iJJ| rji. Reprinted 1878 in Szechwan. 1 vol. 
8vo. 148 pp. 

1 S- P9 If 3? W jl¥ “ Important doctrines explicated in 
four chapters.” Author ig| f£f tf* 1653. Reedited 
1872 in Cbengtu. 1 vol. 8vo. 220 pp. 

16. "jj) 8S B 01 “Exhortation to know one’s self.” 
(According to Arab’s religion.) Author M, fjjj fg 
(Teacher in Wuchang during reign of Ch‘ien lung 
1736-1795.) Reedited in Ch‘engtu 1898. 1 vol. 

8vo. 30 pp. 

17, fjf jR. 3 H “Explication of the doubtful points in 
the Pure aud True Religion.” Author 
First preface dated 1738. Reedited 1877. 1 vol. 

8vo. 140 pp. 

18. “Commentary on the Great Praise 
and Prayer.” Translated by $f IS in Yunnan. 
1 vol. 8vo. 82 pp. 

19. j| St fflt “ Minute exposition of the true meritorious 

acts.” Author ^ Soochow. Original date 

missing. Reprinted 1884. 2 vols. 8vo. 

20. # H if 2 ffi “The three character classic of the 

Arabs.” Explained and translated by ^ jg Sze¬ 
chwan. Broomhall says author is fij Reedited 
1885. 1 vol. 8vo. 40 pp. 

21. ^ 3 B —* If ^ 0 ^ “The four character classic 

lor the recognition of the Precious Pearl (God) of 
the Arabs.” Translator j§ 3 c SI- Author’s date 
cf. 22 aud 23. (Broomhall says author is §i] ^). 
1 vol. 8vo. 34 pp. 

22. S # “A compendium of the four Canons.” 

Author |g $g ff. Preface by If ^ H dated 1859. 
Reedited 1898. 4 vols. 8vo. 

23. (^C ^ § m “The Aim of Life.” (for Moham¬ 

medans). Edited by % M 1863. Reprinted 
1898. 1 vol. 8vo. 34 pp. 

24. % ft ®i M 31 “ An introductory primer in rhyme 

on origin of the Faith.” Author fg ff Talifu, 
Yunnan. 1 vol. 8vo. 58 pp. 
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37 - 
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40 . 


01 @ % % “Minute researches in religion and 

tradition translated into Chinese.” Author $§ |g 
Talifu, Yunnan. Reedited in Chengtu 1901. 1 vol. 
8vo, 92 pp. 

61 tfe ® “ How to revive the world.’ ’ Author |g 
Talifu, Yunnan. Reedited 1874 in Chinkiang. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

^ M “Classic for the elucidation of virtue.” 
Author unknown. Reedited 1899. 1 vol. 8vo. 

94 pp. DS M ffl. Author also unknown. 


§§ fB 'BJ ® “Summary of Moslem forms and teach¬ 
ings.” Recent edition published in Shanghai. 1914. 
1 vol. 70 pp. 

}pf X JE “The Correctness of the Pure and True 
Religion.” Date of publication and author un¬ 
known. 1 vol. 

$§[ “Collection of Moslem ceremonies.” Author 

% 58 m ^ $ 01 m * 

§§ X 1 ? u Important points connected with Truth.’’ 
4 vols. 8vo. 

H ^ jS 3 ! t£ ft? “Commentary on the fundamentals 
of general knowledge.” Date and name of author 
unknown. 


X “An explanation of real works of merit.” 

Author gij ^ 1 vol. 

W Sis “An explanation for the Blind and Seeing.” 
Author Tsin Peh-ao of Peking 1700 A. D. 

B B Jg “Important points for Chinese Moslems.” 
Author Ma Fu-tsai. 


A HU S 3 ? “The most Important Rites for Man.” 

Author Ma Ki-koug. 

® “A talk 011 Islam.” 1 vol. 

I'S “Examination into the origin of Truth 

and Error.” Published in Peking 1914. 1 vol. 

76 pp. 

m m & »& # “ Discourse on Love.” Published in 
Tientsin. 1 vol. 68 pp. 


Arabic terms transliterated into 
Chinese with their meanings.” Authors $\\ ^ f@ and 
Xfic tU Tientsin. 1332 A. H. (1914). 1 vol. 80 pp. 
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47 

48 
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52 

53 

54 
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IE “ A correct explanation of the True Re¬ 

ligion. ” Author gl jjgh Published in Chengtu 
during reigu of Thing Chili (1861-75). 5 vols. 8vo. 

U IS? “Canon of Arabic poetry.” Published in 
1891. 3 vols. 8vo. 

t§| “ The Explanation of the Pure and True.” 
Author Ifij Mentioned in Broomhall, but may 
possibly be confused with g§. 

M & ^ “ Selections (“ A r hating" or last section) of 
the Koran ” (Arabic). 1 vol. 106 pp. 
mxmm 44 Selections from Koran in Chinese.” 
Published 1882 by & M m Szechwan. 1 vol. 
38 pp- 


i& 0 fit u One g^ atice and Islam will be revived.’’ 

Author^ $4 2§£, Szechwan. Republished Chengtu 
1908. 1 vol. in verse 32 pp. 

g£ $$ ^ “Commentary on General Knowledge.” 

ffl itS j|£ “Commentary on Hating (see No 44 
above). ’ ’ 

m “ Book on General Knowledge,” 
i £ E X “ Pacts about the source of knowledge.” 
Published 19x6. 1 vol. 

m % % # “ Book on overcoming of evil.” 1 vol. 
fS JR- M “Prayer Ritual.” Published in Peking. 
1 vol. 18 pp. 




‘‘General knowledge in Chinese.” 
“Reasonable proofs.” 


# M 31 tft “Introduction to Arabian things.” 
Published in Chinkiang 1884. 1 vol. 26 pp. 

H %J) ftS 44 Chiuese-Arabic rules about marriage.” 
Published in Peking 1911. 4 vols. 


fit JR SS 3 ? 1 4 Important selections from Moslem teach¬ 
ing.” Published 1914. 1 vol. 

S Sf & 3 ? “Sine qua non of the Five Practices.” 
Published iu Hangchow during the reign of T‘uug 
chih 1861-75. 1 vol ‘ 186 PP* 

5 S ^ M “The real classic of life.” Published in 
Anwhei in Arabic during reign of Kwaug-hsii 1875- 
1908. 


59 * 
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60. IS M 51 S j§* “ Introduction to the study of rites.” 

Published in 1911. 1 vol. 26 pp, 

61. “Ceremonies and laws that awaken love.” 

Anthor If jjfi* Published during reign of T’ung 
chih 1861-75. 1 V °1 4 2 PP* 

62. ^ ")j H j§ “The elementary three character 

classic.” No date or name of author given. 
1 vol. 32 pp. 

63. tE j)K ID X “Important elements in the knowledge 

of ceremonies.” Published in Ckiukiang 1875. 

1 vol. 26 pp. 

64. |K IS 93 “Analytical study of ceremonies.” Pub¬ 

lished in 1914 in Kwangtuug in Arabic. 1 vol. 
88 pp. 

65. frit # M- 'TT “Laws that are universal.” No date or 

name of author. 1 vol. 52 pp. 

66. HI R ^ 3 ? “Fundamentals for Mohammedans.” 

Published 1915 in Chinese-Arabic. 1 vol. 36 pp. 

II. Calendars. 

67. X ® ^ S 9 (Jt 40 Arabic calendar (authorized 

edition). Author If fg Talifu, Yunnan 1851. 
Reprint 1896 in Chengtu. 

68. ^ M t® Sources of the Arabic calendar. Author 

If ffi ® Yunnan. 1 vol. 36 pp. 

69. !< Calendar for seventh year of 
the Republic.” Published by Board of Education 
Peking 1917. 

III. History and Geography 

7 °- “ Researches in the Moslem Religion.” 

Author ^ nj Preface dated 1720. Reprinted 
1738. 1 vol. 8vo. 

71. ($ 5 S) % ~}$ 3 * 18 ft M & M “Record of the acts 

of the Prophet of Arabia year by year” (Imperial 
approval). Author $J ^ about 1710.* Reedited 
1872. 10 vols. 8vo. 

72. K 2 HHSM “Record of the coming of the ancestors 

from the West.” Author JBf Yunnan. Pre¬ 

faces dated 1882. Reedited 1899. 1 vol. 8vo. 28 pp. 


* When shall we have a true Life of Mohammed in Chinese? 
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73 * (%%) leflhjjg^ “Origin of the Moslems (the 

Arabs).** Author M H IK Reedited 1904. 1 vol. 

8vo. 54 pp. 

74. ^ ^ ^ “ Important tilings about the World.” 

Author jHf 48 Talii'u, Yunnan 1862. 8vo, 32 pp, 

75 - ft '31 fit “ Meritorious acts of Prince Hsieti 

Yang, the pacificator of Yunnan.” Author at*# 
Yunnaiifu, 1684. Reedited 1877. 1 vol. 8vo. 24 pp. 

76. ^ M 'itk IE “ Record of audiences with the Emperor.” 

Author H 3 c M* 1 vol. 46 pp. 

IV. Language. 

77 ‘ % ~)5 ^ ® U “Explication of the Arabic alpha¬ 

bet.” Author gj ^ Nanking 1710. Reedited 1894, 
1 vol. 8vo. 64 pp. 

78. ppj “Chinese Arabic Grammar.” No date or 
name of author given. 1 vol, 

79. H ££ fg j@ H ft 3 ? “Chinese Arabic Grammar and 

Reader.’* Published in Shanghai. 1 vol. 

£0. %I) A F? “Lessons in Arabic.” 1 vol. 32 pp. 

V. Tracts and Controversial Literature. 

81. # S “Criticism of 100 points in Buddhism.” 

Peking 1917- 1 vol. 8 vo. 34 pp. 

82. M DU $$ jj| “ Discussion of True Doctrine by 

the Mohammedans of Honan.” 1 vol. 8vo. 

83. IsJ 3 $ $|£ ^ “ Debate between Moslems and Chris¬ 

tians in India.” Translator S Tientsin 1914. 
1 vol. 47 pp. 

84. | 3 J “ Important matters of the four Religions.” 

Author % Peking 1908. I vol. 38 pp. 

85. “A detailed explanation of the Eaith 

of Islam.” Peking 1917. 1 vol. 26 pp. 

86. g $2 & IP £ “The root of all good.” Published 

in Peking 1911. I vol 12 pp. 

87. fpt Jfir If u Words of the Pure and True Religion.” 

88. m ffc ^ “Examination of Mohammedan Religion.” 

Peking 1917. 1 vol. 34 pp. 

89- St ff( “Religious matters that are essential.” 
Peking, no date. 1 vol. 74 pp. 
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90. “That which must be studied in the Pure 
and True Doctrine.” i vol. 68 pp. 

91. ®lj H ^ — “The Destruction of the Teaching 011 the 

Trinity and the Establishment of the Unity,” 
lithographed at Yunnanfu, and apparently based on 
Arabic books published in Egypt. 

VI. Magazines and Catalogues. 

92. $$ Jjg P 3 2 * in “Record of discussions for the pur¬ 

pose of making the correct way clear.” Published 
in Yunnan 1899. 1 vol. 82 pp. 

93. If* gj ! Up “The theory of Islam.” First 
number published in Peking 1916. Project aban¬ 
doned owing to lack of funds. 

94 . g j{f J( ft fg “Yunnan monthly.” First number 

1916. Project abandoned owing to lack of funds. 
95* JL 3$ JS- # ^ t§ M ‘‘ Record of Moslem contribu¬ 
tors in Shanghai.” 1 vol. 338 pp. 

Those who are working among Moslems or who have more 
or less intercourse with them may be able to supplement the 
above list. If so, the writers would appreciate it if such persons 
would send them the names of other books. In this way the 
bibliography may be improved. 


A Chinese Moslem Primer 

While visiting important Moslem centers in the province 
of Honan, we found in nearly every one of the day schools 
kept in connection with the mosques some Arabic-Chiuese 
textbooks. Among them were primers, some of which were 
printed, others copied by the band of the teacher and were 
being scrawled in grotesque Arabic characters by young 
Chinese boys, In other mosques we found lithograph 
copies of the same textbook. In every case the book was 
bilingual and the facsimile page here reproduced from a 
printed copy will give the readers some idea how the Arabic 
characters have been modified in China. The book is entitled 
Back to the True Faith and is really a summary of Islamic 
formulas and teachings. It was printed, as the title page 
informs us, in the third year of the Republic, 8th month 
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PAGE 10 FROM A MOSLEM PRIMER PUBLISHED AT SHANGHAI. 
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^=1914) at Shanghai in the street of the Adorned Heart, 
near the Mohammedan Mosque. 

A verbatim translation of the Arabic text will interest 
those who have to deal with Islam in China and also indicates 
the character and tendency of the Primary religious education. 

THIS TEXT. 

In the name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate. Oh 
God bless Mohammed and his family. Peace be unto you and 
upon you be peace, and the Mercy of God and His Blessing. 

A Word to Dispel Infidelity. Oh God, I take refuge iu 
Thee from associating anyone with Thee, and I ask forgiveness 
from Thee of that which I know or do not know. Verily Thou 
art the Knower of the Unseen. And I say that there is no 
God but God: Mohammed is the Apostle of God. 

The Word of Witness. 1 witness that there is no God 
but God only and that He has 110 companion and I witness that 
Mohammed is His Servant and His Apostle. 

A Good Word. There is no God but God: Mohammed 
is the Apostle of God. (These same words are repeated in 
Persian beneath which is the Chinese text; it is remarkable that 
in nearly all Moslem literature in China, Persian as well as 
Arabic is used.) The glorious faith. I believe iu God existing 
in His names and Attributes, and I receive all his ordinances. 
Exposition of the Faith. I have believed in God and His 
Angels and His Book and His Apostle and the Last Day, and 
the destiny of good and evil from God Most High, and the 
Resurrection after Death. 

A Word of Adoration. Praise be to God and glory to 
Him and there is no God but God. God is Great : there is no 
strength and no power save in God the High and the Mighty. 

The Foundation of Faith. Faith is the confession and 
the belief in the heart. The Ordinances of Faith. Know 
that the ordinances of Faith consist of six things, five for this 
world and one for the other. As for those that concern this 
world, the first is that it is not permitted for a Moslem to kill 
a Moslem without a just cause ; second, it is not permitted for 
a Moslem to take the property of a Moslem unrighteously ; 
third, it is not permitted for a Moslem to think evil of a 
Moslem ; and the fourth, it is not permitted for a Moslem to 
transgress the rights of a fellow Moslem; and the fifth, it is 
not permitted for a Moslem to take the children of another 
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Moslem into bondage. Now as tor that which concerns the 
other world, it is necessary for a Moslem to know that no 
Moslem shall forever abide in the Fire. 

Conditions of the Faith, Know that the conditions of the 
faith are of six kinds. The first is that thou shalt believe in 
the Unseen, and secondly, that thou shalt know that the 
knowledge of the Unseen belongs only to God ; the third is 
that thou shalt count that which God has permitted as allowable; 
the fourth is that thou shalt count that which God has forbidden 
as prohibited ; the fifth is that thou shalt stand in awe of the 
punishment of God ; and the sixth is that thou shalt hope in 
God’s Mercy. 

The Word of Reply in the Grave. Said the Prophet, 
upon Him be praise, when a dead person is buried there come 
to him two black angels of fierce countenance, one of whom 
is called Al-Munkar and the other, Nakir, and they interrogate 
the servant according to the following words; Who is thy 
Lord, and Who is thy Prophet, and What is thy Religion, and 
What is thy Book, aud Who is thy religious leader, and Who 
are thy Brethren, and What is thy Kibla? Now if the dead 
person belongs to the Happy Ones he is able to give a satis¬ 
factory reply, saying, my Lord is God, and my Prophet is 
Mohammed, the Apostle of God, aud my religion is Islam, aud 
my book is the Furqan (one of the names of the Koran) and 
my religious guide is the Koran, and my brethren are the 
True Believers aud my Kibla is the ICaaba. They will say to 
him, Sleep on like the sleep of the bride, for thy grave is one 
of the gardens of Paradise. But if the dead be one of the 
Wietched Ones, he is not able to answer correctly aud so they 
say to him, Thou hast not known and thou hast not read, 
therefore thy grave is like one of the pits of Hell. And they 
will torment him with Pillars of Fire. 

We take refuge in God from our Sin. Written in the 
year of the Hejira 1332 — 1914 A.D. 
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The Significance to the Missionary of Doctor 

Zwemer’s Visit 

R. A. JAFFRAY 


world to witness His Message to all peoples. Not only 
is it true that geographically He has thus distributed His 
workers, but He has also taken account of the peculiar 
religious tendencies of the peoples of the earth and has 
called and specially qualified missionaries for these peculiar 
conditions. 

Of all the non-Christian religions of the world none is 
perhaps more distinctive than that of Mohammedanism, and in 
the whole missionary body in all parts of the world no man is 
perhaps more definitely called to a specific work than is Doctor 
Samuel M. Zwemer, of Arabia and Egypt. 

Doctor Zwemer has been known to most of the missionaries 
of China by name for many years as the author of many books 
on the Moslem problem, as the editor of The Moslem World , 
and as a prominent speaker at large missionary conventions in 
both America and Europe, but it was a special treat for those 
who this summer were privileged to attend the Conferences 
held at Kuling, Chikungshan, Peitaiho, and Chefoo and hear 
his direct and inspiring messages. 

Besides bringing his hearers a great deal of new light on 
the subject so near his heart, that of Moslemism and the work 
of Christ in Moslem lands, Doctor Zwemer also brought to us 
strong and stirring messages from the Word of God. Many 
China missionaries who may read these lines will recall with 
real spiritual profit and blessing some precious truth of Scrip¬ 
ture made clear and applied to the heart, some impression of 
the Holy Spirit through Doctor Zwemer’s Bible talks. Some 
of us will never forget the searching words on “Limiting the 
Holy One of Israel ” and u The Scars of the Saviour” and on 
the “ Blindness ” to all earthly things that is consequent to the 
brightness of the vision of the Glorious One. (Acts 22:11.) 
The following verses concerning our Lord’s Secoud Advent, 
quoted by Doctor Zwemer, may have helped some :— 


d 


T is an interesting and instructive study to observe how 
God in His wise and gracious providence has placed 
His chosen workers in the most neglected parts of the 
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“I gaze aloof, at the vaulted roof, 

Where time and space are the warp and woof, 

Which the King of kings, like a curtain, flings 
O’er the dreadful ness of eternal things. 

But if I could see, as indeed they be, 

The glories that encircle me, 

I should lightly hold this tissued fold, 

This marvelous curtain of blue and gold; 

For soon the whole, like a parched scroll, 

Shall before my amazed eyes unroll 
And, without a screen, at one burst be seen, 

The Presence in which I have always been,” 

But the primary purpose of Doctor Zwemer’s visit to China 
was not to entertain or even edify the missionary body with 
Bible messages, helpful, instructive, and necessary as this minis¬ 
try is in connection with visits from men of God during the 
summer months. Nor was his object to merely bring us 
information and helpful suggestion about working among 
Moslems, though there is no man living better qualified to do 
this; but the main object of his visit was to gain information 
regarding Moslems in China and seek to stir our hearts to more 
prayer and definite effort for the salvation of these neglected 
millions. 

During each of the four Conferences held a representative 
committee was appointed to draw up the “Findings” of 
the Conference. The following is a condensed summary of the 
findings of the four Conferences held at Ruling, Chikungshan, 
Peitaiho, and Chefoo :— 

1. Bach Conference records its hearty thanks to God for 
sending Doctor Zwetner to China and for the blessing and help 
obtained through his addresses. 

2. Bach Conference further records its purpose to pray in¬ 
creasingly for the Moslem lands, the workers and their most 
difficult problems. It is suggested to all who find help in regulated 
plans of prayer, the desirability of remembering work among 
Mohammedans on Friday, the Moslem Sabbath. 

3. It was generally agreed at these Conferences that nothing 
like the serious and special attention the Moslem population in 
China deserves has been given it in the past and that from now on 
some concerted effort should be made to reach and intelligently 
deal with these people. 

4. It is suggested that in order to effectually deal with the 
problem of Chiuese Moslems it is essential that fuller and more 
accurate information should be obtained than is at present available 
on the subject, and that it be recommended to the China Continua- 
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tion Committee that the Committee on Survey and Occupation be 
asked to include this in the purview of that Committee, as au 
object of great and urgent importance. It is generally agreed that, 
roughly speaking, the Mohammedan population in China is found 
largely in the five provinces of Honan, Shensi, Kansu, Yunnan, 
and Chihli. 

5. Inasmuch as in these provinces the leaders of Moslemism 
read Arabic, it is suggested that the Home Boards be recommended 
to send out men with a knowledge of Arabic for special work 
among the Mohammedans of China. 

6. At each of the Conferences it was strongly urged that the 
much needed literature for work among Moslems be prepared and 
published without delay.* 

The Sunday offerings at the Conventions were voted to be 
used toward supplying this needed literature. Much more 
money is needed, however, for this purpose, and special prayer 
is asked that this shall be supplied. 

All the Conferences unite in the suggestion that some kind 
of permanent organization for the carrying on of work in 
China among Moslems should be effected. 

The concensus of these opinions was that the matter of 
reaching the Chinese Moslems with the Gospel should be 
considered of such importance as to necessitate the immediate 
appointment of a strong permanent Committee under the China 
Continuation Committee. It was generally agreed that there 
is urgent need for some one to be set free to give his whole 
time to the work and the Chefoo Conference was of the opinion 
that three secretaries for Moslem work are needed. 

In closing, the writer would again refer to the all-important 
ministry of prayer and urge upon us all that we take the needs 
of the Chinese Moslems, as well as Moslems all over the world, 
upon our hearts more than ever in the past. To many of us it 
may be more or less a new subject for prayer; but with light 
upon it our responsibility is increased and we dare not be care¬ 
less in tbe matter of intercession. All the plans and organiza¬ 
tions suggested will be of no avail and will not result in the 
conversion of one soul to Christ unless it be accompanied by 
our prayers in the all-prevailing Name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

* For the suggestions made see under Findings of the Conferences 
in the Missionary News department. 
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Obituary 


Rev. Tsang Nying-kwe 


Hangchow. He was one ot the earliest Uospel pioneers 
and entered the city shortly after Bishop Motile. He was in his 
78th year and has been for some years ready and waiting for the 
Lord to call him Home. He was a true evangelical and earnest 
preacher, faithful to a degree, and with a big heart of love. His 
zeal for the Chinese Church was untiring, his jealousy for its evangel¬ 
ical tradition was sacred, and the attention he always commanded 
when he preached or spoke in committee was most marked. He 
was one whom really to know was really to love. His honesty, 
kindly nature, and Christian courtesy made him a good and 
delightful friend. He was full of sympathy and those who needed 
it got it willingly and unreservedly. He was a true missionary and 
ceutred all missionary duty to Christ’s last command and looked 
forward to its consummation in His Return, and was intensely 
interested in the Allies in Palestine, and was most anxious to know 
shortly before he died if they had entered Jerusalem and opened 
the way for the Jews to return. On account of failing health 
he retired a few years ago from his pastoral charge, but up to 
the day of his death he bore a bright testimony to those things 
which he believed, and never failed to impress their importance 
upon others—a missionary to the very end indeed. The personal 
loss to many is great, and although there have been here more 
brilliant and more conspicuous preachers than our dear departed 
friend, there have been none more kind-hearted, whole-hearted, 
and true-hearted, and none more worthy to be remembered and his 
memory held in reverence. On Sunday afternoon a large company 
of sorrowful mourners gathered in the Lecture Hall to render their 
last tribute to their old pastor, and the following day some two 
hundred of these mourners followed the coffin to the peaceful 
cemetery near Lin Yin where his body was laid to rest “in 
sure and certain hope.” 


(D 


REGRET to have to record the death of the Rev. Tsang 
Nying-kwe (the father of one of my first and best 
students), a preacher of righteousness for fifty years in 










D. Duncan Main. 
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Directory of Protestant Missions in China, /p/7. Edited for the 
China Continuation Committee , by C. h. Boynton. Christian Litera¬ 
ture Society, Shanghai. Pages xvi and ?/j. Price Sr.jo, postpaid. 

One would not expect much that is new in a I^ist of Mission¬ 
aries, except names and possibly advertisements or perhaps some 
new and before unheard of Mission. But in the Preface the Editor 
points out at least five improvements which this issue is supposed 
to introduce which were not found in previous editions, and which 
with all the other valuable matter make this a veritable vademecum 
to all missionaries. 


The Disintegration of Islam. Students' Lectures on Missions , Princeton 

Theological Seminary, /p/5. By Samuel M. Zwemf.r, D.D., F.R.G.S. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. $2.50 Mex. Mission Book Co. 

For nearly two decades past it has been common in missionary 
propaganda to regard the age-long forces of conservatism in India 
and China as slowly but surely giving way before the influence of 
Christianity. These lectures by Dr. Zwemer trace the same in¬ 
fluence at work in Moslem Lauds and view Islam as a dying 
religion, losing ground slowly but surely as it comes into contact 
with modern ideas. Islam represents a static faith unable to free 
itself from the shackles of the past, and the efforts of the various 
Reform Sects to throw off the burden of traditional theology with 
its puerile detail remiuiscent of the Pharisaism of our Lord’s day 
has only partially succeeded. The human soul remains unsatisfied 
either with a return to the strict observance of seventh century 
ideals, or with a compromise between Islam and Western ideas 
with their background of Christianity. Politically Islam has now 
hardly a foothold ; more than five-sixths of the total Moslem peoples 
being under Christian rule, and as Church and State have always 
been vitally associated in Mohammedanism, it is a question as to 
how long tbe faith can survive its political collapse. 

The recent intellectual awakening, due to the educational 
work of missions, together with the influences of Western commerce 
and diplomacy, has led to the rise of a critical spirit amongst think¬ 
ing Moslems, and an attempt has been made to bridge the gulf be¬ 
tween the Cross and the Crescent. Comparisons between the 
character of Jesus and that of Mohammed are beginning to be made, 
sometimes largely to the disadvantage of the latter. Islam is not 
in any sense a preparation for Christianity because Mohammed 
completely eclipses Christ, and only by a process of disintegration 
can the light of the Divine Son of God break through the clouds of 
ignorance and prejudice that have so long hidden Him, and by 
His incarnate manifestation in the lives of missionaries win the 
allegiance of Moslem hearts. 


J. W. D. 
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Mohammed or Christ, SAMPflt, M. Zwhmrr, D.D., F.R.G.S. Flem¬ 
ing Jhf. Revell Company. 5/- nett. 

The visit of Dr. S- M. Zwemer to China has been a great 
stimulus to the many who were privileged to hear his earnest and 
eloquent addresses on the Moslem situation, and this new book 
from his pen will be eagerly read by many who listened to his 
burning words, as well as by others who were unable to hear our 
distinguished visitor in person. 

The book contains nearly 300 pages, with 12 fine illustrations 
and some valuable statistics. From the last named we learn that 
there are 201 million Moslems scattered throughout the world, no 
less than 83% of whom live under Christian governments. This 
fact suggests great possibilities for the Christian church in these 
days of religious liberty and growing political freedom. There is 
an urgent call for unity of purpose and closer co-operation in action 
among all sections of Christendom to take full advantage of these 
days of opportunity, and to check the spread of Islam among 
people hitherto free from it. 

We are told of some “Dying Forces of Islam,” but we are 
also reminded of great activity in Cairo and elsewhere, which 
enables us to realize that the conflict betweeu Christianity and 
Mohammedanism is still a very real one. Our author urges:— 
“When we consider the degradation of Islam in lands like Morocco, 
its disintegration in Persia, its stagnation in Arabia, its attempted 
reformation in Egypt and India, its neglect in China, and the 
encroachment of Islam on all the pagan tribes of Africa—shall we 
not pray and labour for a closer co-operation of all the forces of 
Christianity, and for a united Christendom in its mission to 
Islam?” 

Dr. Zwemer emphasizes that China is the laud of neglected 
Mohammedanism. Yet it is estimated that there are over eight 
million Mohammedans in China, and most missionaries have come 
in contact with smaller or larger groups of them. The fact that 
they usually consider themselves very much the same as Christians 
because they believe in One God, makes it difficult to win them by 
our ordinary methods. Dr. Zwemer gives full credit to the points 
of similarity betweeu Islam and Christianity, but he also says 
unflinchingly:—“There is hardly an important fact concerning the 
person, life, and work of Our Saviour which is not ignored, 
perverted, or denied by Islam.” We shall do well to remember 
this pronouncement from such a reliable authority. 

The chapters on “The Stumbling-block of the Cross,” and 
“The Present Attitude of Moslems towards Jesus Christ,” are 
valuable, and should be carefully read by all who come in contact 
with Moslems on religious and moral grounds. 

We are told of a revival of Moslem activity at Nanking and 
Peking. A magazine in Arabic and Mandarin is being published. 
It is urged that this is a good time to prepare and distribute 
literature especially for Chinese Mohammedans. A very interesting 
chapter in the book is that on “Translations of the Koran,” with 
illustrations. No mention is made of any Chinese translation, but 
we are given a reproduction of part of a Commentary on the Koran 
in Arabic and Chinese. It is hoped that a good translation into 
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Chinese of the whole Koran may be prepared before long. It would 
be helpful to Christian workers in China to have such a book for 
reference and comparative study, and if it were printed along with 
the Arabic text, it would be of considerable value to Mohammedans 
and those working specially among them. 

For those who despair of winning Moslems to Christ, it will be 
encouraging to learn that there are over 24,000 converts to Chris¬ 
tianity in Java, and baptisms exceed 300 every year. 

We cordially commend this new book to all readers of the 
Recorder. 

I. M. 


Honan Moslem Argues for the Truk Faith (ffl $ [a] jR.). 

It appears that a new era in the relationship of Christianity 
to Moslems in China is at hand, and one indication of this is the 
appearance of Moslem replies to Christianity. We have seen one 
which purports to be a verbatim account of a public controversy in 
India. It was submitted to us with the query, “Should anything 
be done to answer it?” It was decided not to notice the work. 
We now have another work prepared by a Honan Moslem named 
Hsu Yu-i. By the imprint ou the title-page it appears that a 
Kansu Mohammedan named Ma has printed the book for the third 
time at his own expense. Evidently the book is intended for free 
distribution. It consists of 13 leaves divided into4 parts: (1) The 
Catechism of Mohammedanism, consisting of 17 questions; (2) Re¬ 
plies to criticisms on Mohammedanism; (3) The Mohammedan 
version of Christianity; (4) The description of the crucifixion of 
Judas instead of Christ who is said to have escaped to Heaven. 

It appears that Dr. MacGillivray’s book on “ Mohammedanism * ’ 
and Dr. Richard’s “Nathan, the Wise” found their way into the 
hands of some Shanghai Moslems in the Mosque inside the Old 
North Gate. Three of them called on Dr. Richard, and evidently 
got false ideas from his remarks. At any rate they represent him 
in this preface as saying that Dr. MacGillivray’s book is very 
erroneous, and Moslems ought to reply to it. The Christian 
literature Society and the International Institute are mentioned in 
the preface as causing trouble, and two letters had been received 
from Chefoo complaining that the Christians were attacking the 
Moslem Faith. In this connection there is an outrageous assertion 
that our books are as bad as the notorious “ Death-blow to Corrupt 
Doctrine.” The usual Mohammedan arguments against Christianity 
are here supplemented by a defence of Mohammed’s uiue wives ou 
the ground that there are nine Heavens, nine grades of men, men 
have nine orifices, etc. It is evident that the writer of this book 
knows nothing of modern culture, and still believes that the Koran 
came straight from Heaven. The Christian accounts of Christ’s 
life are still asserted to be inventions aud corruptions of the dis¬ 
ciples, and all this, notwithstanding the results of modern Biblical 
criticisms and study of MSS. The Moslems still believe that the 
old Arabs who told Mohammed the Koranic version of Christianity 
are more to be believed than the almost illimitable mass of 
diplomatic evidence as to the real teachings and acts of Jesus. 
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Mr. Mactlvaine in the early days argued with them iu Tsiuaufu 
and wrote a book which as controversy is still high grade. One 
doubts, however, whether much is gained by polemics. If a Chinese 
version of the Koran were produced with the Arabic above it, it 
would be then possible for the Moslems to put that alongside of the 
New Testament. This is all that Christians desire. 

M. 


" lhs Plus Ancfhns Monuments db i/Ecriturb Arabs bn Chine,” 
par M. PauIv PrluoT. 

We call attention to this reprint of the “Journal Asiatique,” 
Paris, for July-August, 1913, because of its special interest to our 
readers. Dr. Pelliot is at present in the French Legation, at 
Peking, and is well known as a sinologue. He speaks of the so- 
called earlier monuments as pious frauds, and mentions two, both 
of which are undoubtedly authentic and have recently been brought 
to light. The earliest is a manuscript document, consisting of two 
Persian couplets written by Arab travelers for a Japanese merchant 
who happened to be at Ts'iuau-tcheou, and which bears the date 
corresponding to 1217 a.d. The verses are of no particular 
importance, but they undoubtedly prove the presence of Persian- 
speaking Arabs, and intercourse at that date by sea. The second 
inscription is found at Ch'u-fu, Shantung, the birthplace of Con¬ 
fucius. The inscriptions are very fragmentary but date from the 
first half of the 14th century. 


Isbam in Western China. :: 

The student of Islam owes a great debt of gratitude to French 
scholars and travellers who for the past fifty years and more have 
made a thorough study of Islam in French North Africa, Indo* 
China, and especially through the Mission D’Olloue in Western 
China. The volume referred to below is the first of nine mono¬ 
graphs on the subject of Islam iu China, and may therefore be 
considered as merely an introductory study of the subject. Of the 
other volumes, some are still in preparation and others in the press. 
They consist of inscriptions, photographs, historic documents, geo¬ 
graphical papers, and a special volume on the ethnography and 
anthropology of the non-Chinese races found in Western China. 

The French Scientific Mission entered Western China by 
way of Tonkin and began investigations in Yunnan, travelling 
through this province eastward as far as Wangmou, westward as 
far as Makai, and then going northward along the borders of Tibet 
to Chengtu iu Szechwan. From there they passed through Kansu 
Proviuce, following the Hoangho to Peking. The book deals 
chiefly with the Moslems of Yunnan, Szechwan, Kansu, and Chi¬ 
nese Turkestan. The Moslem population of Yunnan is estimated 

* Recherches sur les Mnsulmans Cbinois par be Commandant D'Ollone, be 
Capitaine DeFleurelle, I v e Capiiaine bepage, be bieutenant De Boyve; Etudes 
de A. Vissi^re, Consul General de France, Professeur 4 l'Ecole des banguea 
Orientates vivantes; Notes de E. Blochet, Attach# A la Bibliotheque nationals 
et de Divers Savants. 8 vo, 470 pp. 1911, Paris, Ernest Leroux. 
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as not more than 250,000, and it is clear from the description given 
that the power of Islam has waned. Formerly there were even 
printing establishments where the Arabic Koran was published, 
but at present such books are imported. Ancestor worship is 
common among the Moslems. They are not strict in regard to 
ablutions, are ignorant of the Khalifate, and belong to the “old 
Islam'’ party which has not adopted saint worship. 160 pages 
are devoted to documents regarding Seyyid Ed jell Omar, who was 
the apostle of Yunnan, and whose tomb has an interesting Arabic 
as well as Chinese inscription. He catne to Yunnan iu 1274 A.D,, 
and his descendants are still proud of their lineage. A full biog¬ 
raphy is given, and also the translation of a Chinese account of 
the engineering and irrigation work carried out by this great 
Moslem leader. The chapter 011 Szechwan introduces us to the 
so-called “ new religion ” of the Moslems in China, and the author 
proves conclusively that the new Islam here signifies adherence to 
Sufi teaching, tinged perhaps with Shiah influence. Generally 
speaking, therefore, we may say that the old Islam in China is of 
the Wahabi (Arabian) type (they abstain from tobacco as well as 
opium) while the new religion is Persian and Turkish in its char¬ 
acter. The most interesting fact in regard to Szechwan is that 
Chengtu, the capital, is the chief center of Moslem printiug for all 
China. The author states that nearly all the books on Islam 
which the mission found in China were printed at Chengtu. The 
Ahougs here have a good knowledge of Persian as well as of Arabic. 
The Moslem population of this province is put at 400,000. A full 
account is given of the history of Islam in Kansu, and the strategic 
importance of this province clearly pointed out. Hochow was once 
the most important center for Islam, but since the rebellions it has 
lost its prestige. The Moslem population of West China has 
constantly been iu revolt. Iu 1648-49 Kansu Province rebelled, 
iu 1757 Turkestan, in 1783 Kansu. From 1820-1828 there was 
rebellion again in Kansu and Turkestan ; in 1855-1873 in Yunnan ; 
1862-1877 in Shensi and Kansu, and agaiu in 1895 in Kansu, It 
is in the province of Kansu that saint worship is as common as it 
is in the Levant. The whole literature of the Moslems here shows 
Sufi influence. A most interesting analysis is given of the Moslem 
woiks secured by the mission. These are all iu Chinese, although 
in many of them we find the Arabic character used for the explana¬ 
tion of technical terms, and include not only doctrinal and liturgical 
works, but books on the Moslem calendar, history, geography, 
and the Arabic language. A number of Persian manuscripts were 
found in Kansu. A catalogue is given of a Moslem library at 
Peking, and a list of the Arabic aud Turkish journals which have 
readers in China. 

The following are the conclusions reached by Capt. D’OUone 
in his great work (pages 429 to 440). The number of Moslems 
in China has, he thinks, been greatly overestimated. All the 
figures given hitherto are merely suppositions. There are no 
official statistics. The lowest number for the whole of China is 
put at four million. Yet, contradictiug his earlier statement given 
above, he approves of the estimate made by Major Davies after 
special study of Yunnan, that the Moslems there are about 3% of the 
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population, aud therefore number 800,000. The second point he 
makes clear is that, contrary to the usual opinion, the Moslems 
are not physically distinguishable from the other Chinese in most 
of the provinces. Most of them no longer have trace of Turkish or 
Arab blood, but are pure Chinese. Adult conversions are not 
infrequent. Moslem army officials convert many of their soldiers. 
He says : “ We encountered many Mohammedans who were recent 
converts to Islam. It is the more remarkable that Chinese should 
be converted to Islam when we remember that this religion forbids 
pork, alcohol, tobacco, and opium—the very things of which the 
Chinese are so fond.” His conclusion is that the Chinese mind is 
profoundly affected by religion and capable of making large sacri¬ 
fices for the truth. This has considerable bearing on the future 
of Islam. He believes that the progress of Islam iu China depends 
on the position which leading Moslems will occupy in the govern¬ 
ment. Should the government of a province fall into the hands of a 
Moslem the majority of the population would soon become Moslem ; 
and if the chances of a revolution should put a Mohammedan ruler 
on the throne, not many generations would elapse before the 
greater part of the empire would adopt Islam. If, on the contrary, 
the government continues to practice a policy of adroitly dissimu¬ 
lated opposition which does not permit any Moslem to rise high, 
then the number of Moslems might still increase by reason of 
mixed marriages and the adoption of orphan children, but this 
would be so gradual as not to bring any important change in the 
present situation. 

To-day the chief trait of Islam in China is the absolute lack of 
organization. The local communities seem to be perfectly independ¬ 
ent of each other. They do not recoguize any central authority, 
either in the empire or the Moslem world. The existence of a 
Khalif is ignored. Even if the Sharif of Mecca is considered the 
most venerable of Moslem priests, he is not recognized as having 
any authority. This, he says, is especially true of the so-called old 
religion of Islam. There are new forms of Islamism flourishing in 
Kansu, with ramifications in Shensi, Szechwan, and Yunnan. These 
sects distinguish themselves by saint worship and recognize leaders 
appointed of God. They seem to be affiliated with the Derwish 
Orders of the Levant, especially the Qaderia. Finally the number 
of Persian books which he saw indicates a growing Shiah influence. 
“ Nothing is more incorrect,” he says, “ than to speak of the 
profound ignorance of the Moslems of China as regards Arabic. 
The priests not only publish many books in Chinese, but possess 
and read important works in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish.” The 
complete ignorance of the masses is not denied. Sufism seems to 
be on the increase. The following points, he says, need careful 
investigation, but could only be learned by one who is a thorough 
Arabic and Chinese scholar. He who studies Islam iu China 
should know not only Arabic, but the Moslem religion and its 
various sects and brotherhoods, as well. We should investigate 
therefore: 

(1) Number of Moslems. This ought not to be difficult as 
the Moslems are not dispersed or unknown by their neighbors. 
They are always grouped in communities of which everyone knows. 
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These communities, moreover, are generally on the oldest routes 
of travel, ior the Moslems are merchants and caravan leaders rather 
than farmers. It is, therefore, possible to visit all their com¬ 
munities. One could easily learn from the missionaries, the Man¬ 
darins and, more especially, from other Moslems, where these centers 
are, without losing time iu searching. 

(2) In each place it is important to secure copies of all 
inscriptions (which are numerous), regarding the date of Moslem 
entrance, and the principal events. One should also make a list 
of the Arabic, Persian, and Chinese books possessed by the Ahongs. 
The list published by Capt. D’Ollone may serve as a point of 
departure. Every Ahong has at least a dozen such books ; the 
richer among them have more than a hundred. One can in this 
way almost mechanically estimate the intellectual strength of Islam 
iu a particular locality. 

(3) We need a translation, at least a summary, of the principal 
Chinese works on Islam. 

(4) We need a careful investigation of the influence of Con¬ 
fucianism and local superstitions. I11 other words, how have the 
Moslem creed and life been modified ? 

(5) We need statistics as to Moslem education; their schools, 
primary and higher ; their courses of study. 

(6) Finally we need a list of the native Moslem Mandarins 
and of distinguished Chinese Moslems, whether their position de¬ 
pends on wealth, learning, or social status. From them we must 
try to secure their genealogy in order that in this way the history of 
Islam in China may be verified. (This list would be invaluable to 
missionary workers and Christian literature Societies ) 

This problem may seem very large. In point of fact it is 
uot. “I believe,” he writes, “it would be possible for a traveller to 
visit all the Moslem communities of China, with some insignificant 
exceptions, and remain two or three weeks in the important centers, 
and two or three days in the less important ones, and yet be able 
to complete this task in two years. He should, however, be 
accompanied by a Moslem from the West and by two Chinese 
Mohammedans, one an Ahong if possible, the other a literary 
scholar.” Will the missions accept this challenge for scientific 
investigation of a problem which is not merely historical but of 
great importance for the evangelization of China? 

S. M. Zwembh. 


The Nbstorian Movement in China, by Prof. P. Y. Sabki. S, P. C K. 

10I6. 

To those who are interested in the Beginnings of Christianity 
iu China, this book will provide a mine of scientific information 
and novel suggestion. The book contains brief introductory 
notes and prefaces by Eord William Gascoigne Cecil, Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, and the author, three main parts dealing respectively with an 
Introduction (161 pages); the Translation of the Inscription (18 
pages), and the Notes on the Text (64 pages); and in addition 
there are 22 appendices, all but the first being in Chinese, a 
Bibliography, and an excellent index. 
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The Chinese character for the names and terms throughout the 
book makes it doubly valuable to a reader familiar with the Chinese 
language. 

One slight mistake on p. 225 should be noted, for the Jewish 
monument at Kaifengfu was erected in 1489 and contains an 
inscription of that date, as well as on the reverse face the inscrip¬ 
tion of 1512. 

By far the most important section is the Introduction, which 
occupies exactly one-half of the book. In this possibly the most 
interesting question dealt with is the theory propounded accounting 
for the collapse of the Nestorian Church iti China and the start¬ 
lingly rapid disappearance of the Christians. 

These at one time were both numerous and influential, and 
Nestorian churches were found in most of the important cities and 
towns of the Empire. The three main reasons given by Professor 
Saeki for this collapse are : 

(1) Failure to develop and foster native agents; 

(2) Detachment of the Mission from the main body of the 
home church after, and possibly on account of, the rise of Moham¬ 
medanism ; and 

(3) Too much compromise with non-Christian surroundings. 

One would like to know whether Prof. Saeki would consider 

failure to disseminate the Scriptures also a reason for the collapse. 

The question as to what became of the Nestorians in China is 
a most absorbing one, and one cannot but feel, after following 
Prof. Saeki’s evidence, that the explanation given in this book that 
they became amalgamated with Chinese Mohammedans is the most 
plausible yet put forth. 

He points out first of all that iu an Imperial Edict issued 845 
a.d. Nestoriaus aud Mohammedans are grouped together, but 
Nestorians are mentioned first because they were the stronger and 
more influential body of the two. The persecutions aimed at both 
would tend to draw them together; that this absorption into the 
Mohammedan body might have been completed in the 14th century 
through the great persecution which Timur, the scourge of Asia, 
directed against both Nestorians and Mohammedans in China 
during the 8th and 9th centuries, but that “ twenty-one millions, or 
more, of Mohammedans in China at the beginning of the 20th 
century, is altogether too many to be accounted for by their natural 
and gradual increase in ten centuries.” 

“ After Timur, do we find any Nestorians in China ? No! but 
what we do find is the enormous number of 21 millions of Moham¬ 
medans. Why should there be so mauy Mohammedans and yet no 
Nestorians ? This question no one can answer very easily. Our 
theory is that the stronger Mohammedan body swallowed up the 
weaker Nestoriaus.” 

“ Unless that immense body of Mohammedans now iu China 
is, so to speak, a metamorphosis of the Nestorians, who were so in¬ 
fluential prior to the 9th century, what could have become of them? ” 

Incidentally, the estimated Moslem population of China, given 
as 21 million, is interesting in view of the varying estimates given 
by different writers, but Prof. Saeki asserts in a footnote that u the 
general opinion amongst Japanese experts on the subject follows 
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the estimate given here,” and there is no doubt that the Japanese 
are at present more likely to have accurate information on this point 
than any others, not excepting even missionaries resident in China. 

A corresponding opinion held by some that Chinese Jews 
were also absorbed by the Mohammedans is not touched upon by 
the author, perhaps because there is practically no evidence to 
support it as in the case of the Nestorians, the Jews having 
continued their religious existence to these present days, and 
decreased through the very gradual and prolonged attrition they 
were subjected to in their non-theistic environment. Although not 
on any apparent scale amalgamated with the Mohammedans, there 
is much to show that the Chinese Jews have left a very deep 
impress on Chinese Mohammedanism, in those matters where the 
latter differs from that of other Moslem lands, in social and 
religious practices. One hopes that some day Prof. Saeki may 
have an opportunity of seeing the original monument, and of being 
able to answer one or two points of archaeological interest. For 
instance, have the large characters at the top of the stone not been 
retraced and recut since the original carving? If not, then the 
stone has been remarkably well preserved. Then, too, regarding 
the little cross and its surroundings, which it is evident have not 
been retouched since the stone was first erected : Prof. Saeki 
points out that the cross is buttressed by a ” Flying Cloud,”— 
which is very significantly an emblem much used in Chinese 
Mohammedanism to this very day, and that the cross “ resembles 
that on St. Thomas’ tomb at Meliapor in S, India,” but he passes 
no remark about the flame of fire which forms the central points at 
the top of the cross. The most natural interpretation Is that 
this flame of fire overshadowing the cross represents the Holy 
Spirit. I have in my possession a photograph of what purports 
to be the oldest Christian cross in India, dating back to the 
8th century, and though the name is not given, possibly it is 
a photograph of the Christian emblem on St. Thomas’ tomb. 
At any rate it represents an ancient cross, almost identical 
with that on the Nestorian monument, but above It is a Dove, in 
a position similar to that of the flame over the Nestorian Cross. 

Instead of the lotus, which forms the base of the Nestorian 
cross, there are stone steps upon which this cross in India stands 
and no clouds or flames are In evidence. 

A comparison of these two ancient Christian emblems, both 
dating from the 8th century though found in different countries, is 
most interesting. 

The value of Prof. Saeki’s book lies in the fact that it brings 
together iu a very readable form all the information available 
on the subject; that it gives the viewpoint of an Oriental scholar, 
skilled in the Chinese written character, and thus having access to 
all available Japanese and Chinese documents bearing on the 
questiou ; and that it presents valuable deductions and theories, 
which throw considerable light oil the practice and history of the 
earliest known Christian movement in China. 

In addition, it is excellently printed and the S. P. C. K. are to 
be congratulated upon publishing this valuable and interesting book. 

William C. White, Bishop in Honan . 
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Correspondence 


CO-OPERATION IN WORK FOR 
MOSLEMS IN CHINA. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—If it commends 
itself to your judgment, and it is 
not too late for the Special Mos¬ 
lem Number, will you suggest 
the advisability of co-operation 
in the Moslem Work. The im¬ 
possibility of any one Mission 
dealing with Islam in the larger 
centres, is quite clear to all. No 
Mission can possibly spare the 
men and women necessary. But 
in such centres surely it might 
be possible for a Daily Street 
Chapel, a Book Shop, and a Pri¬ 
mary School—all in the Moslem 
locality—to be worked jointly. 
A street chapel open once a week 
by the hard-pressed missionary 
will be largely a dead letter; 
but such a useful agency worked 
by two or more missions would 
enable a relay of workers (Chi¬ 
nese and foreign) to be on hand 


several hours daily. One hard¬ 
working missionary said to me 
recently : We have just this style 
of work for the non-Moslem 
people. Yes, I replied, and now 
we need it for the Moslem also. 
Dr. Zwemer’s visit has opened 
the door more widely than ever 
before, and we should plan ac¬ 
cordingly. But without co-op¬ 
era tiou in the large cities, the 
work will be impossible on any 
adequate scale. 

The women’s work among 
Moslems will also need to be 
on such lines, or the Moslem 
WOMEN WILL NEVER IN OUR 
TIMES HEAR THE GOSPEL! 
The cities where we would sug¬ 
gest a beginning to be made in 
such joint evangelistic work 
would be the following :— 

Peking, Tientsin, Nanking, 
Tsinan, Kaifeug, Chengtu, with 
other centres later if workable. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. H. Rhodes. 

chkfoo. 


- — ■ %' m* 

Missionary News 


Reports and Minutes 


Findings of the Summer Con¬ 
ferences on the Mohammedan 
Problem in China. 

I. KIKUNGSHAN. 

At a conference of missionaries 
from Honan, Hupeh, Hunan, 
Anhwei, Shantung, Chihli. Shen¬ 
si, aud Kansu, held on Kikung- 
shan, August 7-10, 1917, and 
presided over by Dr. S. M. 


Zwemer, the following resolutions 
were passed at the last session, 
summing up what the conference 
considered of great importance 
in dealing with the Moslem prob¬ 
lem in China: 

I. Survey. That in the opin¬ 
ion of this conference, to effec¬ 
tively deal with the problem of 
Chinese Mohammedaus it is 
essential that fuller and more 
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accurate information should be 
obtained than is at present avail¬ 
able, and we would strongly 
recommend to the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee that the 
Committee on Survey and Occu¬ 
pation be asked to include this 
in the purview of that committee, 
as an object of urgent and great 
importance. 

II. Organization. A. Gen¬ 
eral. i. That we consider the 
question of reaching Chinese 
Moslems of such importance as 
to necessitate the appointment 
of a strong permanent Special 
Committee of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee. 

2. That for this committee aud 
for this work there should be at 
least one national secretary set 
apart, and we would strongly 
urge the China Continuation 
Committee to endeavor to obtain 
the services of a suitable man. 

3, That in addition missions 
centering iu Yunnan, Kansu, and 
Peking should be approached 
by the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee to appoint Arabic-speak¬ 
ing missionaries for special work 
amongst the Moslems of those 
districts. 

B. Particular and Local. 1. 
That we consider this province 
of Honan to be in a peculiar 
position of strategic importance 
touching the Moslem problem of 
Northwest China, for the follow¬ 
ing reasons:— 

(1) The province contains a 
large Mohammedan population, 
amongst whom are the leading 
aud most progressive merchants. 

(2) The type of Moham¬ 
medanism prevalent iu the prov¬ 
ince is Sufiism, which ought to 
make its adherents peculiarly 
susceptible to the spiritual claims 
of the Gospel, and very accessible 
to the Christian messengers. 


(3) Many Mohammedan chil¬ 
dren are to be found as pupils iu 
the mission schools in the prov¬ 
ince. 

(4) As far as Chinese Islam 
is known to be organized nation¬ 
ally one of the most prominent 
leaders (if he is not president of 
the organization) is a resident 
of Kaifeog, the capital of the 
province. 

(5) It is the gateway to the 
great Mohammedan provinces of 
Shensi aud Kansu. Most of the 
trade from the coast and central 
provinces passes through Honan 
to reach these two provinces, and 
a great proportion of the traders 
are Mohammedans. 

2. That in view of the above 
we consider steps should at once 
be taken to inaugurate and de¬ 
velop systematic work amongst 
Honan Moslems and request the 
coming Honan Evangelistic Con¬ 
ference to endeavor to co-ordinate 
the missions in some definite 
policy aud organization, if neces¬ 
sary, for the attainment of this 
object. 

(Note.—As a center of unity in this 
work and for the sake of permanency 
and efficiency, a secretary should be 
appointed for the province, who might 
for the present combine the work of 
secretary to the Honan Forward Evan¬ 
gelistic Movement and of the work for 
Honan Moslems.) 

3. That where possible, iu 
strong Mohammedan centers, 
missions should be asked to set 
apart missionaries who would 
give whole or part time to the 
local work of reaching Moslems. 

4. That particular attention 
should be directed to the chil¬ 
dren of Mohammedans attending 
mission schools aud to the fami¬ 
lies from which these pupils 
come. 

5. That missionaries could 
greatly foster work among Mo¬ 
hammedans by constantly keep- 
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ing before Chinese Christians and 
workers the desirability of reach¬ 
ing their Moslem brethren and 
should encourage and help them 
in every way possible to do this 
work. 

6. That the exceptional Mos¬ 
lem situation in Honan lays upon 
every individual missionary in 
the province a heavy respon¬ 
sibility for the conversion of 
these people, and provides a 
challenge to every member of this 
conference to deeper consecration 
in earnest prayer and effort on 
behalf of the Moslems of Ho¬ 
nan. 

III. IylTERATURE. I. That 
we strongly recommend to the 
China Continuation Committee 
the desirability at the present 
time of paying particular atten¬ 
tion to the preparation and 
dissemination of literature for 
Chiuese Moslems and as helps 
for Christian workers in reaching 
Moslems. 

2. That a central book depot 
for Christian literature for 
Chinese Moslems should be 
arrauged for, where full stocks 
of any available literature may 
be obtained, and that lists and 
prices of such should be issued 
without delay. It is very desir¬ 
able that Arabic Bibles and 
Testaments be kept in stock in 
this depot. 

3. That it is most necessary 
to have a glossary of Chinese 
terms prepared and circulated at 
the earliest opportunity, giving 
Mohammedan and Chinese equiv¬ 
alents and, if possible, their 
English names as well. 

4. That the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee be asked to take 
steps to secure the translation of 
the Koran into Chinese, to be 
published with Christian annota¬ 
tions and references. 
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5. That Dr. Zwemer be re¬ 
quested to prepare two pamphlets, 
one for the purpose of giving 
information to the Chinese Church 
regarding Mohammedanism, and 
to stimulate Christians for service 
for Mohammedans; the other 
on ‘ ‘ Methods of approach to 
Chinese Moslems,” particularly 
for missionaries, but also to be 
translated into Chiuese for the 
benefit of Chinese Christian work¬ 
ers. 

6. That in the preparation of 
literature we would refer the 
following to the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee as being partic¬ 
ularly needed :— 

(1) Bilingual editions (Arabic 
and Mandarin) of the Gospels,— 
particularly the Gospels of Mat¬ 
thew and John,—and of the New 
Testament, 

(2) Gospel portions aud the 
New Testament, with footuotes 
giving Mohammedan terms. 

(3) The Sermon on the Mount 
in the form of a bilingual tract. 

(4) A book in Chinese similar 
to Dr, Tisdall’s “ Mohammedan 
Objections to Christianity," giv¬ 
ing concise answers to objections 
raised by Chinese Moslems. 

(5) A pamphlet in Chiuese 
similar to Dr. Zwemer’s "Is 
there any progress?" giving 
extracts in parallel columns from 
the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, the Koran, aud the 
Traditions, for the purpose of 
showing the superiority of the 
ethical standards of Christianity. 

William C. White, Bishop, 
Chairman of the Committee. 

11. ruling. 

This has been one of the best 
in the whole series. The Con¬ 
vention Committee at times has 
managed to give help to a large 
number of missionaries by secur- 
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mg two speakers who have 
appealed to differing audiences. 
This year one speaker was able 
to command the attendance of 
both classes of hearers and day 
by day the church was comfort¬ 
ably filled from 10.45 to noon. 

Dr. Zwerner came to us with 
a great name. All who knew 
anything about Christian work 
amongst Moslems knew some¬ 
thing about Dr. Zwerner. It is 
a small thing to say that all who 
have come to know Dr. Zwerner 
at Kuling have had their knowl¬ 
edge about Christian work 
amongst Moslems greatly in¬ 
creased. It is much more to be 
able to add that hundreds of the 
missionaries who have been at 
Kuling this summer will do more 
for Chinese Moslems than they 
have ever done before. 

Every day from 10 to 10.45 
there was a devotional meeting 
in tbs church conducted by one 
of the local missionaries. (Save 
that on one day we had the priv¬ 
ilege of listening to Mr. Walter, 
of Lahore, India, who has beeu 
set apart by the Y. M. C. A. 
for work amongst Moslems.) It 
would be hopeless to attempt to 
condense Dr. Zwemer’s addresses 
on “The Moslem World”; 
“ What a Chinese Moslem be¬ 
lieves”; “ What a Chinese 
Moslem is obliged to do”; 
“ What has been done for Mos¬ 
lems ”; “ What can be doue for 
Chinese Moslems”. Suffice it 
to say that the readers of Dr. 
Zwerner’s “Islam” were sur¬ 
prised to hear how fresh was the 
treatmeut of the two subjects of 
Moslem belief and ritual. Of 
course, the main facts of the six 
articles of the belief and the five 
pillars of the ritual were the 
same iu the book and iu the 
lectures. There was hardly any¬ 
thing else that was. 


Each afternoon some forty or 
fifty workers met in conference. 
Starting iu with the question 
‘ ‘ How can you tell a Chinese 
Mohammedan when you meet 
him ?” the class was led on to 
all sorts of very practical, useful 
matters. The presence of Mrs. 
Thor, of the C. I. M., from Kan- 
suh was most helpful. Thanks 
to her and a few other mission¬ 
aries who had worked amongst 
Moslems, Dr. Zwerner himself, 
as well as most of those present, 
got to know a great deal more of 
the need and the possibilities of 
work that lies open to us iu China. 

A questionnaire had beeu sug¬ 
gested but was not followed 
slavishly. Amongst the questions 
asked were the following : 

“ How have the political 
changes of the last decade, and 
how has the present war, affected 
Moslem thought iu China ?” 

“ Are Moslems as devoted as 
formerly to fasts, pilgrimages, 
prayers ? ’ ’ 

“What do you regard as some 
of the most important conditions 
of an effective presentation of 
Christianity to Moslems : as to 
special truth to be emphasized ? 
terminology to be used ? spirit 
and manner ? methods to be 
used ? language and vocabu¬ 
lary ? ” 

“ What Moslem tracts and 
books are there directed against 
the Christian religion and which 
need a reply ? * ’ 

On two evenings lantern lec¬ 
tures were given: once to the 
Chinese, once in English. 

The following Findings pre¬ 
pared by a small committee were 
unanimously accepted by the 
Conference :— 

1. The missionaries attending 
the Kuling Convention, 1917, 
desire to thank Almighty God 
for the increased interest and in¬ 
formation concerning the Moslem 
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world which has been given 
them through Dr. Zwemer’s 
addresses and the preseuce in 
their midst of Mr. Walter, of 
Lahore, India, and of some of our 
colleagues who have been carry¬ 
ing on work amongst Moslems 
in China. 

2. We desire to emphasize a 
fact that has never had the prom¬ 
inence given to it that is its 
due: Dr. Zwemer’s visit to Ho¬ 
nan enables him to corroborate 
fully the conclusion to which 
some of us had been led from 
what we have read and heard, 
viz., that Chinese Moslems are 
more accessible to Christian work 
and workers than are their 
co-religionists in any other land . 

3. There has come to us dur¬ 
ing the week a deepening con¬ 
viction that for the most part we, 
individually, have done less work 
amongst Moslems living in our 
neighbourhood than we might 
have done, spite of the fact that 
we are unable to speak or read 
Arabic. We hereby resolve that, 
God helping, we shall henceforth 
do more. 

4. From those who have at¬ 
tempted most work, there comes 
a demand for more special litera¬ 
ture in Chinese suitable for use 
amongst Chinese Moslems. We 
commend this request to all Tract 
and Literature Societies con¬ 
cerned and to those to whom 
God has given the gift enabling 
them to write in Chinese. 

5. The Con fereuce requests the 
China Continuation Committee 
to appoint a special committee 
to deal with all matters con¬ 
cerning work amongst Chinese 
Moslems and to supply it with 
funds enabling it to meet, if 
possible, annually. 

6. We rejoice that while this 
year’s Convention has been of 
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intense interest in its Chinese 
relationships, it has lifted our 
thoughts to other lands and to 
our fellow workers in those lands. 
We have been encouraged by the 
story of what has been done. 
We should be glad to hear of a 
readiness on the part of the 
home churches and their mis¬ 
sion Boards to embrace the 
opportunities that must come 
with the inevitable changes that 
are being wrought out by the 
war, especially in North Africa 
and West Asia. 

7. The Conference assures Dr. 
Zwemer that one result of this 
year’s Convention will be in¬ 
creased prayer on behalf of the 
Moslem world- It suggests to 
all those who find help in regu¬ 
lated plans of prayer, the desir¬ 
ability of special remembrance of 
Mohammedans on Fridays, their 
Sabbath day. 

8. Inasmuch as Dr. Zwemer’s 
entire travelling expenses are 
being borne by generous friends 
without the usual call on our 
Convention offerings, the Con¬ 
ference requests that the offer¬ 
tories for the two Convention 
Sundays be devoted to expendi¬ 
ture on the preparation and 
printing of literature suitable for 
Chinese Moslems. 

The total amount of the offer¬ 
tories was $548.98. 

Hi. chkfoo. 

In conformity with the reports 
put forth by the Conferences 
held at Kuling, Chikungshan, 
and Peitaibo, appealing for 

1. More prayerJ for Moham¬ 
medans—especially on Fridays, 
the Moslem Sabbath : 

2 Increased organization for 
work among Moslems in China: 

3. The preparation of suitable 
Mandarin Literature for the 
Chinese Moslems aud in view of 
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the present unique opportunity, 
which in the Providence of Al¬ 
mighty God, faces the Church 
to-day: 

This Meeting unanimously re¬ 
solves : 

1. That we most heartily accept 
and endorse the Findings and 
Resolutions of the Conferences 
at Ruling, Chikungshan, and 
commend the same to the China 
Continuation Committee for their 
sympathetic consideration. 

2. That we further recom¬ 
mend to the China Continuation 
Committee that the following 
suggestions be carefully and 
prayerfully considered with a 
view to definite action as the 
fruits of Dr. Zwerner’s valuable 
work in China : 

(a) That in order to stimulate 
interest, and to forward evangel¬ 
istic work among Chinese Mos¬ 
lems, three secretaries be ap¬ 
pointed ; one, who shall give his 
whole time to the work, who 
shall act as Travelling Secretary, 
and two who shall act as District 
Secretaries. 

(£) That in view of the urgent 
need of an adequate supply of 
suitable Mandarin Literature for 
the Moslem people throughout 
China a Committee of Transla¬ 
tors be at once appointed to deal 
with this matter. 

(c) That an All-China Com¬ 
mittee for Moslem Work be con¬ 
stituted (under b and c names 
of persons who might constitute 
these committees, were sugges¬ 
ted to the China Continuation 
Committee.) 

3. With reference to the trans¬ 
lation of the Koran suggested 
by the previous Conferences, 
we would suggest that a tri¬ 
lingual edition be prepared, 
giving the Arabic, Chinese, and 
English in parallel columns or 
lines. 


IV. pbitaiho. 

1. The missionaries and others 
attending thePeitaiho Conference 
hereby express their deep ap¬ 
preciation of the interesting and 
instructive lectures and addresses 
on mission work among the 
Moslem nations given by Dr. 
Zwerner, to whom with sincere 
gratitude they offer their heart¬ 
iest thanks and assure him of 
their continued and prayerful 
interest in his great work of 
advocating the cause of these 
missions. 

2. Also, hearty thanks are 
given to the administration of 
the Milton Stewart Fund for their 
financial assistance enabling Dr. 
Zwerner to visit Peitaiho. 

3. This Convention unites with 
the Kuling Convention in sup¬ 
port of the following resolutions : 

X. It joins in requesting the 
China Continuation Committee 
to appoint a special committee 
which shall deal with all matters 
concerning work among Chinese 
Moslems, and to assist it with 
funds to enable it to meet an¬ 
nually. 

II. It also commends the re¬ 
quest to the Tract and Litera¬ 
ture Societies and to those gifted 
to prepare Chinese Christian 
literature, to provide suitable 
books and tracts to meet the de¬ 
mand for such felt by those labor¬ 
ing amongst Chinese Moslems. 

III. And further it supports 
the suggestion for regular prayer 
ou behalf of Mohammedans on 
Friday, their Sabbath day. 

In addition to these resolutions 
received from Ruling, this Con¬ 
vention would suggest to the 
special Moslem Committee the 
desirability of preparing two 
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handbooks: one for foreign mis¬ 
sionaries and one for Chinese 
workers, that would supply use¬ 
ful information, including a 
glossary of terms in Arabic and 
Chinese, to assist all laboring 
amongst Moslems in China. 

4. That this Conference re¬ 
quest the Rocky Point Associa¬ 
tion to allow the funds collected 
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at the service next Sunday, 
August 19th, to be allotted to 
the use of the special Moslem 
Committee to assist in the ex¬ 
penses involved in the members 
of the committee meeting to¬ 
gether, or for the furtherance of 
the cause of evangelizing Chi¬ 
nese Moslems, at the discretion 
of this Committee. 
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The meetings of the Kuliang 
Convention and the Conference 
on Evangelism were held from 
August 6th to 12th. The several 
Convention addresses given pre¬ 
sented a variety of standpoints, 
while converging in a deep unity 
of feeling. The speakers were 
Revs. J. B. Carpenter, W. E. 
Beard, E. D. Kellogg, D. Mac- 
leod, H. W. Oldham, and Mr. 
E. H. Munson. The union com¬ 
munion service was conducted 
by Rev. J. B. Eyestone. Among 
the topics discussed in the Con¬ 
ference on Evangelism were, 
“Special Evangelistic Efforts,” 
“ How to Foster a True Church 
Eife in the Country Districts,” 
and “ The Problem of a Healthy 
Social Eife in the Church.” 


Dr. Wallace Buttrick, secre¬ 
tary of the General Education 
Board and director of the China 
Medical Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, has gone to England 
at the invitation of the British 
Government on a special mission 
to help in the important work 
of bringing the people of Great 
Britain and the United States 
into closer touch with each other. 
During his absence from New 
York, Dr. H. S. Houghton will 
be in charge of the New York 
office of the China Medical Board. 

It is likely that on account of 
the present difficulty in securing 
men, the establishment of the 
proposed medical school at Shang¬ 
hai will be postponed until after 
the war. 


Miscellanea 


In addition to its regular course 
which requires the full time of 
those pursuing it the North 
China Union Eanguage School 
has decided to conduct a special 
conversational course for business 
and professional men and women 
who can study only an hour or 
two a day. The object of the 
course is to give a conversational 
mastery of Pekingese Mandarin 
which will enable the students 
to talk with the Chinese with 
whom they come in contact in 


the office, the home, the shop, 
and in travelling. The lessons 
are based upon Hillier’s The 
Chinese Eanguage, How to Eeain 
It, and Bailer’s Mandarin Primer. 
The reading and writing of Chi¬ 
nese characters is not required. 
The course includes three terms 
of three months each. A second 
year course will be offered if 
there is sufficient demand. The 
First Term is from October 2nd 
to December 20th, the Second 
Term January 2nd to March 21st, 
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and the Third Term April 2nd 
to June 13th. Those desiring 
further information or wishing 
to enrol as students should apply 
to:—W. B. Pettus, Director 
North China Union Language 
School, Teng Shih K’ou, Peking. 

Dr. P. F. Price writes: Will 
all synods and presbyteries 
kindly note that the report of 
the Committee on General As¬ 
sembly was sent out a year ago 
and that further action now 
waits returns from presbyteries. 


We ask that all of those who 
have not acted now act promptly 
and send record of action to Rev. 
Chang Pao Tsu, Secretary of 
the Committee, 135 N. Szecbuen 
Road, Shanghai. Some nine or 
ten presbyteries have already 
approved. We hope that others 
will do so, or if they can¬ 
not approve that they will 
appoint delegates to the meeting 
that will be announced after 
fuller returns are in. This is 
very important. 


—- 

Personals 


BIRTHS. 

Joey: 

4th, at Thaiyong, to Dr. and Mrs. 

I. B. Mitchell, L. M. S., Tmgchowfu, 
a daughter (Margaret Eleanor). 

30th, at Fenchow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Whj. R. Beete, A. B. C. F. M., a sou 
(Jonathan). 

31st, at Pingtu, to Mr and Mrs. 
Frank H. Connely, S. B. M., a 
daughter (Julia Helen). 

August : 

16th, at Wukangchow, to Mr. and 
Mrs. B. Jensen, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Hildegard Olga Nina Elisabeth). 

21st, at Taugcheug, to Mr. and Mrs. 
A. B. Bewis, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Constance Ruth). 

22nd, at Kuling, to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Brockman, Y. M. C. A., Soo- 
chow, a daughter (Lula Bake). 

25th, at Yihsien, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. G. Coouradt, A. P, M., a daughter 
(Gracia Jane). 

26th, at Sichow, to Mr. and Mrs. 

J. H. Mellow, C. I. M., a son (Paul 
Allan). 

27th, at Kuling, to Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Tull, C. I. M,, a daughter (Doreen 
Francis), 

29th, at Siangtan, to Rev. and 
Mrs. A. R, Kepler, A. P. M., a son 
(Alexander Rockwell). 

September : 

8th, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. A. Turner, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Eugene Alfred, Jr.). 

nth, at Kuliang, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry V. Bacy, M. E. M., a son 
(Henry Ankeny). 

nth, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Hammond, a son (Arthur Rotimey 
Blakely). 


13th, at Hangchow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
E. E. Barnett, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Henry Dewit). 

23rd, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Crane, Red Cross Hospital Staff, 
a son (Robert Ellis). 

23rd, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs, 
Kepler van Evera, A. P. M., Hang¬ 
chow, a son. 

23rd, at Shanghai, to Dr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Morris, A. C. M., a son (Harold 
Hollingsworth, Jr.). 

MARRIAGES. 

June : 

28th, at Peebles, Scotland, Rev. Rob¬ 
ert K. Byle, M.A., I P. M., to Miss 
Caroline I. Davidson, M.A., U. F. C. S., 
both of Manchuria. 

Joey: 

13th, at Peking, Miss Bucy E. Stone 
to Mr. Archie F. Thorpe, both of 
Siaocbang (B. M. S.). 

August : 

24th, at Tatungfu, Mr. J. R. Ottosou 
to Miss H. K. Johanson, C. B M. 

September : 

Mr. Jacob G. Cole, of South Chihli 
Mission, to Miss Jane M. Rutan of 
Shanghai. 

DEATHS. 

JUEY : 

3rd, at Trondhjain, Norway, Rev. 
A. Argento, C. B M. 

AUGUST: 

3rd, at Bake Bouise, B.C., en route 
to his home in Connecticut, Robert¬ 
son Gage, aged ten years, son of 
Rev. and Mrs. Brownell Gage, Yale 
Mission. 
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September : 

2nd, at Peitaiho, Mrs. T. Howard 
Smith, L. M. S M Tungchou, from 
uraemic coma and meningitis. 

9th, at Shanghai, Adeline Lecta 
Signor, Ind., from heart disease, 

9th, at Chouts'un, Shantung, Her¬ 
bert Sutton Smith, of the English 
Baptist Mission. 

19th, at Mohkanshan, George 
Adams, aged two months and twenty 
days, son of Rev. and Mrs, J. V. 
Latimer, A. B. F. M. S. 

20th, at Chengtu, Mr. W. E. Hamp- 
son, C. I. M., from dysentery. 

23rd, at Lauchi, Mis9 E. J. Palmer, 
C. I. M., from typhoid fever. 

ARRIVAL8. 

AUGUST : 

i8tb, from U. S. A., Dr. O. T. Logan, 
A. P. M.; Dr. F. P. Mauget, M. E. S.; 
Misses E. Miller, Putnam, Jordan, 
Cox, Deaconess G. Stewart, Dr. H. H. 
Morris and family, Mr. John Wilson, 
A. C. M. 

24th, from U. S. A., Sister Deborah 
Ruth, A. C, M.; Mr. Walter Young, 
Y. M. C. A.; Miss Lucile Donaldson, 
A. P. M. From Scotland, Miss M. M. 
Davis, A. P. M. 

30th, from U, S. A., Miss McCarthy, 
M. E. M. 

31st, from U. S. A., Misses C. Park 
and Shelton (rtd.), Misses McKinnon, 
RafPo, Haight, Dr. L. Ingersoll, M. E. 
M.; Rev- and Mrs. W. W. Hicks, Miss 
T. Culver, A. P. M.; Rev. and Mrs. M, 
A. Hopkins and child, Misses R. E. 
Wilson, E. Neville, L. Young, F. 
Stribbling, A. P. M. (So.) From 
Scotland, Mr. Gilbert McIntosh, A. 
P. M. From England, Miss D. C. 
Badgley, S. P. G. 

September : 

and, Mr. and Mrs. N. Kiaer, N. M. 
S. and Y. M. C. A. 

3rd, from England, Miss A. J, Wade, 
C. E. Z. M. S. 

4U1, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. C. 
F. Reiner, Mr. J.R. Norton, Rev, J. A. 
Muller, Miss Wharton, A. C. M.; Dr. 
and Mrs. F. J. White and children, 
A. B. F. M. S.; Miss T. M. Pierce, 
Ind.; Rev, and Mrs. C. H. Corbett, 
A. P. M.; Misses S. M. Bosworth, 
Cora M. Brown, L. Catherine Baker, 
M, E. M. From Canada, Rev. and 
Mrs, Duncan McRae and children, 
Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie and children, 
Miss Anderson, Miss J. L. Brydon, C, 
P. M. 

6th, from Canada, Miss Annie O’¬ 
Neill, C. P. M. 


loth, Miss M. T. Basenpflug, U. E. 
14th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs, 
Frank J. Rawlinson, M.A., D.D., and 
children, S. B. C.; Mr. E. D. Harvey, 
Yale Msn.; Dr. and Mrs. C. F. John¬ 
son, Miss M. B. Duncan, Miss C. T. 
Woods, Miss E. Kolfrat, Rev. and 
Mrs. F. R. Millican, A. P. M.; Miss 
Florence J. Plumb, Rev. and Mrs. F. 
R. Brown and infant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallis Davis and children, Rev. and 
Mrs. C. B. Rape and children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. I. Lacy and children, 
Rev. and Mrs. F. C. Cartwright and 
children, Misses Keckman, Senn, 
Seech, M. E. M.; Miss Karoline 
Oudal, Atu. Lutli.; Mr. C. W. Har¬ 
vey, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Clack, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Stewart, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Burgess, Mr. K. W. Irle, 
Miss F, Blascoer, Miss A, F. Sproule, 
Mr. R. B. 'Colson, Y. M. C. A.; Rev. 
and Mrs, O. F. Yates and child, Dr. 
V. J. Lee, Miss S. M. Lacy, A. P. M. 
(So.); Mrs. A. M. Salqutst, Misses H. 
McKeen, Gates, Howell, A. B. F. M. S.; 
From Norway, Rev. and Mrs. Kon- 
sterlie, Misses Sigrid Kvan, Johanne 
Johannesen, Signe Vistanneh, Rev. 
and Mrs. Jaasund, Ltitb. From Can¬ 
ada, Dr. and Mrs. D. S, Kern, C. M. M. 

17th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Paul R. Abbott and children, A. P. 
M,; Mr. and Mrs. Lovegren, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. S. Beath, Miss Hokanson, A. 
B. F, M. S. 

18th, from U. S. A., Misses C. M 
Bartlett, L. Lybarger, Alice M. Lacy, 
Pearl Mason, M. E. M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. G. P. Stevens and children, 
A. P. M. (So.); Rev. and Mrs. N. J. 
Aadland, Am. Luth. From Canada, 
Rev. and Mrs. H. S. Luttrell and 
child, C. P. M. 

24th, from U. S. A,, Rev. John W. 
Paxton, A, P. M. (So.) 

DEPARTURES. 

September : 

1st, to U. S. A., Mr. Lennfg Sweet, 
Y. M. C, A.; Rev. and Mrs. G. C. 
Hood, A. P. M., Dr. J. H. Pyke, M. 
E. M.; Dr. F. C. Krumling, E. A. 
S S 

8th, to U. S. A., Mrs. Jos. Bailie, 
A. P. M.; Dr. Lulu T. Ellis, Miss 
Ilean Tang, M. E. M. To Canada, 
Pastor John Salmon. 

nth, to U, S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
T. J. Preston. A. P. M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
H, R. Lequear and child, R. C. U. S. 

29th, to U. S. A., Miss Elizabeth 
Lanman, Strays’ Home, Shanghai; 
Miss Helen R« Galloway, M. E. M, 
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CHANTS IN WAR. 


ASPIRATION. 


Seek tliou to live ;— 

That when thy soldier boy 

Waits at the margin of the silver stream ; 

There may be more within his mother’s waking eyes, 

Than the sad memory of a vanished dream. 

Seek thou to Love ;— 

That when thy husband’s arms 

Stretch out to meet thee with the old time pride ; 

There may be something more than weeping widowhood. 
To greet his welcome on the other side. 

Seek thou to trust;— 

That when thy brother’s hand 

Clasps thine again within its strong embrace ; 

There may be more than consternation and surprise. 

Upon his long lost sister’s upturned face. 

Seek thou to serve ;— 

That when the Master’s call 

Bids thee to come to Him across the flood ; 

There may be more than resignation in the voice, 

That answers as in days of old, u Speak Lord.” 

W. S. Pakenham-Walsh, 

Trinity College , Foochow. 
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Editorial 


Zbe Cbui’cb ano tbe 
Social Bpproacb. 


Dr, Robert E. Speer, in a recent letter to 
the Presbyterian missionaries in China, 
which we have been permitted to see, after 
reflection upon correspondence in which, in a letter from 
Valparaiso speaking of certain meetings, occurs the statement, 
“The general opinion was that not only must we change our 
program to one of service rather than preaching, but also that 
this organization must be truly Chilean if the men with philan¬ 
thropic ideas were to be gained says 


“Have we made a mistake in any place in our method of 
approach ? I have always been accustomed to say that the imme¬ 
diate purpose of our movement is to bring men and women to 
Christ, but its ultimate result is to advance their physical, social, 
and other interests; however, the statement I have quoted above 
reverses these. Which is the right statement? I think it would 
be to say that both our immediate and ultimate purpose is to make 
Christ known to men, but that our method of work and our point 
of approach should be whatever is found to be most serviceable and 
efficient, and one wonders whether in every station we have 
followed the very best line, and made the people feel that we were 
trying to help them in ways in which they really wanted to be helped. 
May it not be that iu some stations where we do not have hospitals 
and schools which minister to the acknowledged needs of the people 
and which fiud an open pathway into their sympathies, we could 
still discover some forms of community service that would make our 
work more effective in its religious purpose whether this is said to 
be immediate or ultimate ? ’ 1 
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Christians anh 
Social maste. 


That there is need for the connection between 
the church and the community to be made 
more vital is well suggested in the Editorial 
of the September issue of The West China Missionary News , 
After asking how the average Chinese mind reacts to the 
phenomena of nature and of society and as to what the un¬ 
educated Chinese think of catastrophes, the editorial shows 
that the unlettered mind attempts to explain these things and 
naturally gets the explauatiou liuked up with a lot of vague 
theories. The Editor then says: 


“Do we messengers of God, whom we rejoice to call Our 
Father, spend enough time in endeavoring to understand the think¬ 
ing processes of the people among whom we live, and for whom we 
are working ? The articles appearing under the caption of ‘ The 
Customs of West China ’ are at least one faithful attempt to explain 
the viewpoint of the Chinese. From a reading of these articles one 
would think that the whole world outside the persons of these men 
and women is alive with some power greater and higher than them¬ 
selves. That no small part of their time is taken up in an endeavor 
to propitiate this Power and that the cost in mere dollars and cents 
must, in the aggregate, be enormous is evident. One is tempted 
to give the imagination rein and picture the school-houses and 
social centers that could be built in the cities and villages of China 
with the money used to sacrifice to some far-off deity. The dark¬ 
ness that breeds such worship could all be dispelled if the funds 
thus used could be turned into the proper channels/’ 

* * * 


Cbc Chinese The article on ' ‘ The Securing and Training 
ASinietrg anh of the Chinese Ministry ” is one pertinent to 
Social BctMties. present-day mission work. There is no need 
for us to add to the discussion by Dr. Stuart. A line of thought 
was, however, suggested in his opening sentences which does not 
seem to be answered in the article. He feels that the ministry 
of Jesus can be roughly described as evangelistic, eleemosynary, 
and educational. Now undoubtedly in its broader aspects all 
these elements are represented in varying degrees in the work 
of missions. But is the same thing true when the work of the 
Chinese ministry is considered? Jesus undoubtedly, as Dr. 
Stuart says, gave no small portion of His time and thought to 
eleemosynary activities. Now obviously preachers cannot be 
doctors at the same time, and equally obviously they are not 
expected to alleviate physical ills in a miraculous way ; but how 
far are theological colleges iu China training those who are to 
enter the Chinese ministry to live out the Gospel they preach in 
practical helpfulness to the community ? In other words what, 
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outside of preaching, are they being taught to do that would 
take the place of the “ eleemosynary ” as practised by Jesus ? 
Has not the comparative failure in Christian progress in China, 
mentioned by Dr. Stuart, been due in part at least to the 
inability of Chinese ministers to apply their ideals of Christian 
living in practical social helpfulness ? Would not the influence 
of the Christian Church be increased if every minister knew how 
to put the members of his congregation to work along this line ? 
In a word, do they need in addition to adequate training as 
preachers instruction as to how to lead Chinese Christians to work 
out practically the social principles of the teachings of Jesus? 

* * * 

The principle of inertia is known to play a large 
‘IRevoluttonai'g , . ,< , T , . & . 

™ part in natural phenomena. It means in effect 

that a mode ot motion once started tends to 
continue unless more or less violently deflected. As we listen 
to the conversation of some of our brethren engaged in different 
phases of work, we sometimes wonder whether the same prin¬ 
ciple does not apply to the use of methods in mission work ; 
that is, there seem to be some who when they have once started 
a line of thought ora method of mission work appear to have a 
“set’* towards the maintaining of that thought and method 
indefinitely. Yet if we find that any method or any idea when 
followed out for a greater or lesser length of time does not 
produce any noticeable results, it should be questioned ; and no 
method should be adhered to simply because it is traditional. 

Harrington Emerson, an efficiency expert, is quoted in the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Record for May, 1917, as preaching the 
doctrine, emphasized more or less by all such experts, that 
“wherever we find an old method of doing a thing the chances 
are a hundred to one that it could be done in a better way.” 
Progress is only attained by the improvement of methods. 
Booker T. Washington (quoted in the October number of the 
Edttcatwnal Review) once said : “The leader, the exceptional 
person, is never satisfied with the old way of doing things.” 
In any event, as missionaries, we should always be on the 
outlook for the best way of doing tilings, 110 matter how many 
traditional schemes may thus be “ scrapped.” 


In our Missionary News department will be 
XUnton^burcb ^ ouud a brief account of the opening of the new 
edifice of the Shanghai Cantonese Union Church. 
As we congratulate the founders and members of this Church 
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we gladly note some significant features in the new movement. 
There is a new emphasis on the fact which has been increas¬ 
ingly obvious that the foreign missionary is no longer necessarily 
the leader, but has become the ally and helper, of the Chinese 
Church. Those who had the privilege of attending the various 
dedicatory gatherings must have been impressed with the 
indications of alert leadership, wise initiative, and consecrated 
spirit. The enormous power and vigorous life of the young 
Chinese Church is increased in proportion to the spirituality and 
educational attainments of its members. Rev. Lord William 
Cecil once remarked that a Church will always be in slavery 
to others when it is an ignorant Church. 

Another significant feature mentioned in the Missionary 
News is the fact of ladies being on the Board of Trustees. In 
referring to this Dr. Hua-Chuen Mei paid a striking tribute to 
one of the ladies who had led her Cantonese sisters in the devel¬ 
opment of the church organization, had endowed and supported 
a girls’ school as part of the Church’s educational programme, 
and had opened another school for the poorer children of the 
Cantonese community. His closing sentence was : 

“That this church has such a large number of energetic and 
capable women on its governing board is significant of a new tend¬ 
ency in China and it means that the modern women of China cau 
and do participate with the men in any task that requires brain, 
patience, aud peiseverance. From the standpoint of modern church 
efficiency we Trustees are proud that this church from its inception 
was properly organized and is now properly conducted.” 

* * * 

There is a growing world movement for 
moclO movement t j ie segregation and care of the approximate- 
or eper e \z . ^ t h ree m -|]j on j e p ers scattered throughout 

the world. This was brought to our attention by the recent 
visit to China of Mr. W. M. Danner, the American Secretary of 
the Mission to Lepers, whose visit has stimulated interest in 
this problem. 

The suggestion has been made that the churches ill China 
have a day of prayer each year on behalf of the lepers. In con¬ 
nection with this suggestion it was pointed out that any practical 
plans for the alleviation of the sufferings of this unfortunate 
class would greatly enhance the influence of the Christian 
Church in China. There will be in all probability an organiza¬ 
tion effected in China with a secretary set apart for all his time 
to advance the interests of this movement. It is hoped also to 
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organize Siam, China, Japan, and Korea in an aggressive 
campaign against the disease. 

In olden times the only possibility for a leper was to be 
driven out from contact with his fellow beings, but Christianity 
has stimulated the discovery of hitherto unknown remedies, 
arranged for the humane care of these sufferers, and is laying 
plans to drive out altogether this dread disease. Is there any 
greater appeal from the weak for the aid of the strong than 
the appeal of these hitherto helpless and hopeless leper victims ? 


* 


* 


“ Gbe Spirit of 
patronage.” 


The New Republic of August i8tb, 1917, has 
an interesting article on “Religion and the 
World Issue,” by Mr. J. E. McAfee. One 
point made in this article, which we quote below, deserves 
special attention : 


“The social service propaganda among the churches has not 
had the approval of foreign missionary propagandists. Foreign 
missionaries perform a great amount of highly beneficial social 
service in the lands to which they have gone, and an increasing 
number of them have learned to use it otherwise than as a bait to 
entice fish into the net of creed-bound organizations. But their 
appreciation of the modern religious social movement is not so 
largely shared by the supporters of the cause in the churches at home. 
These are stirred by tales of the relief of destitution 011 mission 
fields, but the spirit of patronage often dominates this enthusiasm 
just as the same spirit has blighted much charity work in our cities.” 


These words ineau that the missionary propaganda is being 
measured by modern democratic ideas, and, from this writer’s 
view-point, falls short in the spirit in which it acts and in 
its attempts to be practically helpful to society. It is this 
“spirit of patronage” that makes of “charity” a galling acid 
instead of a healing balm. It is the feeling that help rendered 
by man to his fellow-man must be free from any thought of 
one superior assisting one a little inferior that has led to the 
elimination, by some modern ethical writers, of the word 
“ benevolence ” from the list of the primary virtues of democratic 
society. “Benevolence ” is the spirit of an aristocratic group that 
prompts the giving of help to a somewhat less worthy as well 
as more needy group. Does it not behoove us to see that we 
give no cause for suspicion that we are not animated by the 
spirit of the highest Christian democracy ? We must accept 
the challenge of these words and answer it by removing 
everything that simulates a justification thereof. 
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ttbe promotion of 3ntercession 

Two prominent missionary leaders were recently conversing about the 
relation of the World War to the cause of Christ on the mission field, and, 
while they had no fear that the gates of Hades would prevail against the 
church that is founded upon Christ, the eternal Son of God, they deeply 
deplored the fact that the war was not discovering and proclaiming more 
manifestly certain distinctive elements of character which Christ possesses 
to an infinite degree and enjoins upon His disciples. They did not consider 
all war unchristian per se, nor did they deny that this one has become a sad 
necessity, but bemoaned the fact that Christians concerned in it—and what 
Christian in the world is not?~should entertain animosities, as so many do, 
even against non-combatants and former friends: and they parted after 
earnest prayer that the Ford would work a change in this regard, to the glory 
of His name. 

There is, perhaps, no question that more vitally affects the work of 
intercession just now' than this. If the Christians among the Allies and the 
Central Powers are not to pray for the peoples and governments, each of the 
other, and for individuals likewise, do we need further evidence that the 
Christianity of the world to this extent deliberately belies its Founder and 
Tord? 

The war has intensified that other conflict whose issue is of more vital 
concern to the welfare of man than its own issue. The citadel of grace is being 
assaulted anew by the powers of darkness. Christians of all nationalities are 
being constrained to uproot from their hearts the wounded love, Christ’s love, 
which loves on even while, for justice' sake, it is fighting the wrong, and to 
harbor the personal resentment which locks the heart and seals the lips 
against genuine prayer for him who does the wrong. 

Is it possible that He who said as brutal nails were tearing His hands and 
feet, “ Father forgive them, for they know not what they do,” can receive the 
petitions of one whose heart feels no concern for his own or his country’s 
enemy? No more can His Father, whom He perfectly revealed. 

Is not this the crisis hour of modern Christianity? Shall the hatred 
common to unsaved man throttle and cast out of our hearts the grace we got 
from Calvary and the opened tomb? Is it only when we are suffering no 
injury and our hearts are undisturbed that we can wish God’s saving health 
and blessing for all our neighbours? There are those who will not fight 
because they love: is it not for us to prove, as Christians have proven, that 
though we fight we love? Deeply penitent for our own and our countries’ 
sins, shall we not pray that the spirit of penitence may be given our enemies 
also, and treat them when we meet them in common life as men for whom 
we are praying ? 

And may not these Christian sentiments impartially apply to the Chris¬ 
tians, and especially to the missionaries, of every country engaged iu this 
terrible conflict ? 


1 . W. Lowrik, 


Contributed Articles 


The Securing and Training of a Chinese Ministry 

J, LEIGHTON STUART 


During His brief ministry Jesus seems to have occupied 
himself with three forms of work which can be roughly described 
as evangelistic, eleemosynary, and educational ; proclamation 
of the Gospel, philanthropic deeds, and preacher-training. 
But the relative emphasis upon each of the three methods is 
suggestive. Scattered statements in the Gospels, no less than 
the record of actual cures and kindly acts, indicate that no 
small proportion of His time and thought was devoted to 
alleviating physical and social ills. As a very much smaller 
number of these would have sufficed for apologetic purposes, 
and as He shrank from rather than sought the publicity they 
.secured, His policy has significant bearings upon our present 
task. Similarly, the attention He gave to the training of his 
twelve disciples becomes increasingly apparent to the student 
of the Synoptic Gospels. This was true from the beginning 
of His ministry. But from the. time when, after some two aud 
a half years of futile efforts to win the nation, He took the 
Twelve far away to the seclusion of Csesarea-Philippi, it 
becomes the dominant interest. His appeal—whether through 
words or works—had failed to win response. Rulers aud people 
were alike hopeless. It was easy to forecast final rejection from 
past experience. So Jesus put into effect His radical change of 
program. He would will by letting his enemies have their 
way. But the surprising thing is the promptness with which 
he proceeded to accomplish His sacrificial purpose. In less 
than a year it would all be over. Nothing is clearer than that 
Jesus had deliberately planned the time and place—perhaps 
even the very manner—of His death. There is abundant 
evidence that thereafter this subject engrossed Him. And since 
He had determined so soon to leave the world, the problem of 

Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages 




N attempting to discuss this topic so supremely important 
to every China missionary, one’s thoughts instinctively 
turn back to the Master’s life for the right perspective. 
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what we now call ‘‘the follow-up work” must have bulked 
very large in His thinking. This gives added meaning to the 
long series of teachings for the Twelve,—covering about one- 
fourth of his entire ministry,—which are so prominent in the 
latter part of the Synoptics and find their counterpart in the 
fourth Gospel’s detailed record of their last evening together. 
It was a program of preparedness promptly and perfectly carried 
through. The first half of the Book ol Acts proves the 
foresight and fruitfulness of the method. None the less must 
it have entered into the many other sorrows of His great 
renunciation. For a young man who loved life and nature and 
friends and work to relinquish all these so soon, and entrust 
to others the fulfilment of His own mission must have had 
painful significance. There are self-revealing hints of this 
very human wistful ness in such words as “And greater works 
than these shall ye do also.” How He must have yearned to 
stay on at least a few years longer and have a share in those 
greater works which He foresaw the native preachers He had 
trained would perform. 

Is there any application in all this to our subject? 
When, after more than one hundred years have passed, we 
compare the range and intensity of Christian effort in China 
with the reaction thus far upon the Nation’s attitude, I 
think it must produce a haunting sense of disproportion. 
Thousands of missionaries are devotedly using every variety of 
method ; millions in money are being spent annually with 
painstaking attention to their most economical use. All that 
careful organization, all that energy, equipment, and experience 
cau supply, seem to be at our service. Yet despite all the 
encouraging signs—and there are many such ; despite all the 
arguments aud explanations whereby we steady ourselves—and 
the force of these is not to be questioned ; the tangible results 
thus far seem very meagre. This is the more disappointing in 
view of the readiness with which the Chinese can accept aud 
the rapidity with which they cau spread whatever seems to 
them worth while. Besides, as one gains in sympathy aud 
insight, as one learns to appreciate the blend of intense ethical 
passion and a strongly mystical strain in their religious ideas, 
the conviction grows that the Chinese of all peoples ought to 
appropriate Christianity. In the light of our Tord’s course under 
somewhat similar circumstrances is there any occasion on our 
part for a change of method, or at least for a shifting of 
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emphasis ? Would results to date have been different had we 
from the outset given more attention to an adequately trained 
Chinese ministry and been more ready to yield it authority and 
assistance ? Are there in this respect renunciations for us to 
make ? To illustrate, in the event of funds being insufficient 
at once for increasing or even maintaining the present foreign 
staff of a given society and for enlarging the Chinese force, 
giving it ample educational advantages, paying salaries adequate 
for the best grade men, where should the sacrifice be made ? 
Would it not be in line with the Master’s statesmanship and a 
splendid evidence of sharing His spirit, if under such circum¬ 
stances certain members of the society would make what is for 
any true missionary the supreme sacrifice of voluntarily 
withdrawing from the field; or if the society as a whole would 
relinquish its claim for new recruits, and thus set free the 
money necessary for properly training and supporting as many 
desirable Chinese preachers as could be secured ? For we 
missionaries succeed in proportion as we make ourselves 
dispensable. However that may be, the method of the Master 
summons us to a forward-looking, statesmanlike emphasis in 
our turn on the Chinese ministry iu order that they may be 
prepared to do the final things, the greater works, to reap 
where we have sown, to take our places in the Chinese Church 
that is to be. 

(i) The Opportunity. Self-evideut as this may seem, yet 
a somewhat careful study of the subject has forced on one the 
conviction that mission policy iu regard to a thoroughly 
educated Chinese ministry has been iu general unsatisfactory 
and inadequate. This was the impression received as to this 
and other countries by the Commission of the Edinburgh 
Conference on the Church iu the Mission Fields, whose findings 
include such sentences as : 

“In reading over the replies under this head (Inadequacy of 
Present Arrangements) from all parts of the mission field, we are 
strongly impressed with the intimate relation that subsists between 
the prosperity and vigor of the Church, and the provision which is 
made for training leaders iu theology and in practical work. 
Perhaps we may venture to say that in no department of mission 
work are the efforts at present made more inadequate to the 

necessities of the case than in that of theological training. 

From the communications made to us it is evident that in the great 
civilized countries, such as India, China, and Japan, the time has 
fully come for giving greatly increased attention to the highest 
grades of theological education.Contentment with make- 
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shift courses of training for our best men on the mission fields 
would be disloyalty to the Christian cause.” 

In preparing a report last year for the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, letters to the same effect were received from all sections 
of the country. Instead, however, of finding fault with the 
policies of the past, the situation can be stated in terms of 
present and future opportunity. To secure able men for the 
ministry is an object of transcendent and urgent concern. As 
Dr. Mott has put it: “The failure to raise up a competent 
ministry would be a far greater failure than not to win converts 
to the Christian faith, because the enlarging of the Kingdom 
ever waits for leaders of power.” 

We are ail rejoicing in the plans now making for an 
aggressive evangelism. But a year ago the Continuation 
Committee’s Evangelistic Secretary wrote : 

“I believe that the future of the evangelistic work in our 
cities demands better trained men, if we are to successfully reach 
the better educated classes. ...... The problem of evangelistic 

work in these cities is the state of the Church and the ministry. 
Unless the grade of the ministry is raised, we cannot make large 
progress in dealing with the present unparalleled opportunities for 
direct evangelistic work among these educated classes.” 

Mr. Warnshuis would probably agree that developments 
since then have very much accentuated this conviction. Such 
a forward evangelistic movement for the educated as is now 
being launched on a nation-wide scale over a period of months 
will find its deepest weakness in the Chinese pastorate—there are 
notable exceptions—and in the consequent difficulty of assimi¬ 
lating such converts into the existing churches. In conserving 
the results not only of evangelistic campaigns but of the quiet, 
steady work through which students are won to Christ in our 
mission schools, is the demand for a more competent native 
ministry apparent. Perhaps almost every one of our great 
problems—self-support, reaching the educated classes, home-mis¬ 
sion movements, a church life and a religious literature more 
true to the genius of the Chinese race, etc.,—waits for its 
solution upon this fundamental problem of the ministry. One 
simple comparison may be pertinent. There are two large 
societies one of which has given much attention to securing an 
educated ministry, the other has not. The missionaries of the 
latter society outnumber those of the former by nearly two to 
one ; the membership of the former outnumbers that of the 
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latter nearly two to one. In other words, the results per 
missionary are almost four times as large in the case of the 
former society. Its membership has increased forty-three per 
cent in the last four years, chiefly due to Chinese workers ; its 
school population sixty-three per cent. No ecclesiastical unit 
of this denomination in the home laud has as large a proportion 
of college graduates in its ministry as its corresponding body in 
North China. One such man whose family suffered in the 
Boxer outbreak, but who escaped himself, took his M. A. 
five years later, then won his Ph. D. in America, aud 
recently refused a salary of $300 gold a month, as a Chatauqua 
lecturer in order to return to China for ministerial woik. 
Another Peking pastor whose salary has been raised from $50 
to $75 has for years had a remarkable influence among members 
of Parliament and other officials. It was he who wrote the peti¬ 
tion for the national day of prayer. But he was sixteen years 
in training. This reminds one of Luther who was thirteen years 
in college before the work began, the four hundredth anniversary 
of which we celebrate this year; and of John Wesley who was 
fourteen years in the university prior to his evangelistic career. 

Perhaps we fail to realize how intensely Chinese Christian 
leaders feel on this subject. An inquiry addressed to about 
thirty of the foremost pastors aud laymen lias revealed a pas¬ 
sionate and unquestioning conviction among them. A few 
sentences from two typical replies must suffice. The present 
Vice-President of the Senate wrote : 

“I have been an advocate for a higher standard of Chinese 
preachers for the last decade or so. It has been my conviction 
that the preacher’s is the most iuiportaut position that a young 

man could aspire to hold.Hitherto I fear that the kind of 

preachers we have had has been far below the standard. For the 
ignorant classes these preachers have filled their positions well, but 
Christianity is bound to reach the higher classes. In order to 
attract aud teach the educated classes, the preacher must also be a 
man who is equal to the task. And in order that preachers shall 
have the same intellectual stamina as well as spiritual power 
to cope with the new situation it is important that their training 
should be of a higher order tbau that of the present preachers. . . . 
That has been the experience in every land. God has raised up 
from among the different peoples men of ability aud education to be 
the leaders of the Church. The same must be true of China.” 

In similar vein the Chinese Secretary of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee writes : 

“ The Christian Church in China is meeting a new situation 
to-day. With the incoming of more non-Christian men to the 
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Church, and with the growing desire for a true indigenous Church 
on the part of the church-members, unless there is a well trained 
and strong miuistry the Church will not be able to meet the needs 
of the present and the coming day. . . . The present situation is 
different from that of former years, and it is necessary that the 
workers should receive the best possible training. More intellectual 
training does not mean less spiritual qualifications. God wants 
the entire man for His service, head, heart, soul, aud all. I am 
sure higher theological education will draw more of our best trained 
men to the ministry, and men of the right spirit.” 

There exists a still more disastrous, though negative, 
consequence of the present failure. Popular conceptions about 
the ministry are being formed, based on the type generally 
seen, and this, among other bad effects, is actually acting as a 
deterrent in giving the better students an adequate vision of 
what the ministry really is. 

“I feel convinced,” writes one missionary, “that the average 
Chinese church-member at present regards most theological students 
as a sort of third-rate men who had not sufficient ability to take a 
college or normal school course.” 

And this from another Mission in the same city : 

“I should say that the idea that the students gain of the 
ministry as a vocation is gained rather from the ministry as they 
see it in realization around, than from the theological school cur¬ 
riculum ; and that more students are likely to be secured when they 
see the Christian minister deserving and receiving more respect 
from all.” 

In the face of absolute considerations such as these any 
statistics as to the relative number of Christian students choos¬ 
ing the ministry become rather trivial, and any argument as to 
the relative claims of evangelistic and educational work can 
only arise from lack of vision. 

(2) Problems in securing men . Four years ago a careful 
investigation was made for the Student Volunteer Movement 
as to the causes preventing Chinese students from deciding for 
the ministry. Hast year a somewhat similar inquiry was con¬ 
ducted for the Continuation Committee. There is no lack, 
therefore, of data. One is reminded of the modern adaptation 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan by which the priest 
instead of passing by on the other side is moved to put out a 
questionnaire and the Hevite to organize a survey. However, 
such a study of the subject as is embodied in Dr. Mott’s The 
Future Leadership of the Church discloses the very striking 
fact that each time any one of our home churches has been 
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aroused to this always serious problem there has been an increase 
in the number of candidates. 

Instead of giving in detail the deterrents which in the 
light of the inquiries just referred to obtain at present among 
Chinese students, they can perhaps for our purpose be roughly 
summarized into three groups : (x) Moral and spiritual defects ; 
(2) Economic and family considerations ; (3) Mission policy. 
These divisions are, of course, uot clear-cut. For all those 
which are due to faulty moral and spiritual attainments 
on the part of our students, however they may explain or 
excuse our lack of men, are most emphatically within the scope 
of mission policy to try to remove. Again, each of us well 
knows how inseparable from every phase of our work is the 
eternal money question, this spectre at our spiritual feasts, this 
pertinacious intruder into our every discussion. We know also 
that in the East where the social unit is not the individual but 
the family, even a consecrated student cannot free himself from 
economic responsibilities having to do with parents, younger 
brothers or sisters, intricate financial issues which no Westerner 
ever can wholly unravel. Conversely the attitude of the family 
has been one of the potent factors in winning ^young men 
to the ministry in the West. Out of 128 ministers including 
the 100 who would be regarded as the foremost of the past five 
hundred years, all but nine came from homes which were 
decidedly favorable to the decision made. Out of 400 of the 
leading ministers of North America more than four-fifths 
assigned the influence of Christian parents and of home life as 
the chief factor affecting their decision. Four sons went out 
from the home of Bishop Westcott into the service of Christ in 
India. The eight sons of Dr. Scudder became missionaries. 
Illustrations of this sort can be indefinitely multiplied. Here 
again it falls within the sphere of missionary policy and 
privilege so to Christianize family life as to secure the spiritual 
atmosphere, the holy and helpful influences, which will make 
it easy for choice young men to decide for this sacred calling. 
Family opposition—nowhere more to be reckoned with than in 
China—can thus be turned to a correspondingly powerful aid. 
While there are not lacking among our candidates sous of 
Chinese clergymen, a few even of the third generation, yet it is 
discouraging to note how many such deliberately turn away 
from their fathers’ vocation, not infrequently with their 
approval. 
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But in the narrower sense of mission policy there are three 
hindrances most frequently mentioned by the presidents of our 
arts and theological colleges, stressed by every one of the Mott 
conferences of 1913, and singled out by students facing this 
decision. You will have surmised the first to be the perennial 
and ever perplexing question of salaries; the second is the re¬ 
lation to foreign employers; and the third has to do with low 
standards of theological education. I am not quite so rash as 
to attempt a discussion of the vexed problem of salaries, but I 
do believe with increasing conviction that in most societies there 
is need for a radical change of policy—not necessarily a raising 
of the whole scale. One wonders whether if in the proper 
effort to guard against (T) unworthy men being attracted to the 
ministry and (2) retarding self-support, we have not erred iu 
excessive caution. Certainly the salary ought to be so regulated 
as to make it no temptation to the grade of man concerned. 
Self-support may be accomplished rather than defeated by 
securing a stronger type of preacher. The more expensive man 
may be even in mission finance the more economical. This is 
what a Ningpo pastor meant—one of the wisest and most loyal 
of Chinese preachers—when he remarked to me that this was 
the time for the foreigners to make heavy investments, invest¬ 
ments in young life costly perhaps but paying heavy dividends. 

But it is encouraging to know that the attitude of some 
Missions at least is changing as is seen iu the following declar¬ 
ation from a Mission than which none in China gives more 
attention to questions of corporate efficiency: 

“I wish to say that the Mission is, without any qualification, 
heartily committed to the policy of the unrestricted use of all the 
college-trained men for the ministry who are, or may be, available. 

. We realize fully that the use of such men will not only call 

for better and more expensive plants and equipment, but we believe 
that the cost must iu some way be met." 

(3) Problems of training. The third hindrance brings us 
to the matter of low standards of theological education. Here 
again, however, there is a distinct advance. This is being made 
the more possible by the fact that a number of churches have 
come together in the establishment of union theological schools 
in such centres as Peking, Tsinan, Nanking, Foochow, Amoy, 
Canton, and Chengtu, and by the plans of other denominational 
groups to combine over a large area and thus secure similar 
advantages. The outlook is still more encouraging iu view of 
the deepening determination of these schools to furnish courses 
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suitable for college graduates. That there is still no occasion, 
however, for a smug optimism was forcibly brought home to 
me only a few days ago by a report just received on “Modern 
Missions in the Far East” by Dr. William Adams Brown of 
Union Seminary, New York. This sympathetic but acute 
observer is also a specialist when dealing with this particular 
phase of his subject. You must allow me two or three paragraphs 
from Dr. Brown’s admirable statement of his impressions about 
us and our work : 

“Most critical of all is the situation in China. Here I must 
confess to disappointment. When one remembers how long Protest¬ 
ant Missions have been at work in China, how many and how able 
the missionaries, how great the influence of Christianity upon many 
phases of Chinese thought and life, it is discouraging to find the 
Chinese Church still so weak, and to see the contrast between it 
and the Japanese Church in independence and efficiency. 

“Nothing impressed me more in passing from China to Japan 
than the contrast in the standards of theological education. The 
state of the theological seminaries is n good indication of the spiritual 
and intellectual standards of the Church and, judged by this test, 
the schools of China leave much to he desired. In their standards 
of requirement they are at least a generation behind the schools of 
Japan. Many of them are really Bible schools rather than theological 
seminaries, as we understand the term. Men are admitted with 
little preliminary training, and even in schools of higher grade the 
course is necessarily of a very elementary character.” 

In Nanking we have decided that there are at least three 
different grades of workers to be trained, and beginning with 
the autumn term, 1918, we propose to add a new department 
limited to college graduates prepared to take the course in 
English and with proficiency in Chinese. The instruction will 
be largely, but not entirely, in the former tongue. Hitherto 
such men have had to be classed with men of lower attainments 
to their obvious injur}'. The failure to provide a course cor¬ 
responding to their studies in the Arts College means that such 
men are lost to the ministry, except in the rare cases where they 
have managed to go abroad. The objections to this recourse 
need not be pointed out. In addition to the proposed uew 
department, our present Advanced or Seminary Course will be 
opened to high school graduates and men of good Chinese 
scholarship, while the School of Bible Training will continue 
to be for lay-evangelists or catechists. There seem to be these 
three distinct types of material at present, all useful, but 
requiring separate instruction. This matter of segregation in all 
class room work and the consequent multiplicity of teaching 
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hours constitutes thus one out-standing problem. This suggests 
the related one of a teaching staff. As to foreigners we have 
been searching the land to find just one, without success. The 
men who have the qualifications cannot be spared from where 
they are. There is also a well-grounded objection to having men 
sent out directly from home to fill such positions, though unless 
some exceptions are allowed the problem is almost hopeless of 
solution. The securing of suitable Chinese teachers is even more 
difficult. The situation is aggravated by the necessity of giving 
Chinese students more hours of class room work than is the case 
in the West. The lack of textbooks is another difficulty. So is 
the range of subjects which ought to find place iti the curriculum 
in view of the fact that our students have not had the cultural 
influences and general environment which aids so materially in 
the West. More distinctly theological issues, and questions 
having to do with Biblical criticism, constitute another weighty 
problem, though these are apt to be of more academic interest 
to missionaries than of practical consequence to the Chinese. 

The three hindrances which have been mentioned as being 
due to mission policy will pass away with an enlarging realiza¬ 
tion of the surpassing importance of a better quality of Chinese 
leadership. Salaries sufficient but not excessive, a larger shar¬ 
ing in ecclesiastical rights and duties, higher ideals of theological 
scholarship, are essentially matters of mental attitude on the 
part of missionaries. For this reason we can confidently look 
for improvement. The Student Volunteer Movement has also 
given effective demonstration that the best students of our 
schools can be appealed to with success. Two more paragraphs 
from Dr. Brown are in point: 

“It was interesting to get the opinion of the Chinese as to the 
reason for the failure of more able and intelligent Chinese to enter 
the ministry. All those with whom I talked agreed that one of the 
reasons was that the position of the native pastor had not been given 
sufficient dignity to attract men of independence and force. 

“For the point to be insisted upon is the fact that there is 
material for Christian leadership in China if only we can discover 
it and, when discovered, properly utilize it.” 

The difficulties in the way will always be many and serious 
but, with the vast and whitening harvest field around us, their 
mention may aid iu making our prayer for laborers more intense 
and more intelligent. This is the only specific object of prayer 
mentioned by our I*ord, and we may be sure that it occupied a 
large place in His own petitions. This carries us back to the 
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thought of His practice with which we began. Are we 
completely following His method in its wisdom and in its 
willingness to withdraw as fast as we can make ourselves 
dispensable ? 

This does not mean that we should ail abandon every 
other activity and settle down to training Chinese to do the 
actual preaching. Not long ago I was talking with the principal 
of a government agricultural school in Nanking and expressed 
surprise at the lack of applied methods among their 240 
students. “Oh,” he replied, “none of them expect to become 
actual farmers but only teachers in other schools.” It is the 
glory of our missionary force that it has little if any of that 
conception, that if it has erred at all it has been in the direction 
of working overmuch in the fields itself, exposed to all weathers, 
enduring all hardships, rather than merely sending out natives 
to the task. A few weeks ago a Chinese student at Yale was 
asked to comment on present tendencies in mission work, and 
replied that while the older workers impressed one with their 
burning eagerness to preach the Gospel those of to-day seemed 
much more interested in their administrative and teaching 
activities. This generalization whether justified or not is at 
least a warning of what we all recognize is to be avoided. But 
while thus guarding against extremes, the fact remains that one 
service of superlative usefulness in the attainment of which we 
all have a part is that of furnishing Chinese preachers who will 
have a secular and religious training enabling them most fully 
to incarnate while proclaiming their message. For such 
embodying of the Word appeals to no people more than to the 
Chinese. Their one great specialty is human nature. “Knowl¬ 
edge,” said their sage, “is knowledge of men” and in this science 
they have become experts. “The only profession which consists 
in being something,” President Wilson has said with fine in¬ 
sight, “is the ministry of our Lord and Savior—and it does not 
consist of anything else. It is manifested in other things, but 
it does not consist of anything else.” 

By intensive attention to giving such men to China the 
ultimate evangelization of the nation is assured, however we 
may ourselves forego iu the process the joy of doiug the greater 
works which these whom we shall have given will thus be able 
to perform. 
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HIS article deals with the growing movement in the 
United States to make the school the center of com¬ 
munity life. While renewing our acquaintance with this 
movement in western education we should keep in 
mind the question, How far can the methods developed therein 
be expected to help solve mission school problems? It is a 
modern movement and is an attempt to make the school 
function so as to meet all the complex needs of a democratic 
community whose ideals have materially changed from what 
they were a generation or two ago. In this article interest 
centers around the high school because it is in that branch of 
education that this social movement is most noticeable : it will, 
however, finally include all parts of the educational system. 
When this has takeu place the schools will no longer be train¬ 
ing centers for particular classes, or favored vocations, but 
centers where the immature members of society are led into 
social activities and introduced to social responsibilities. The 
aim will be to help the students to live normally and socially from 
the day they enter school. All social activities will thus revolve 
around the school so that their relationship to education will 
never end. The school will then become the ganglion through 
which the distribution of ideas—an essential function of de¬ 
mocracy—is facilitated ; and the place where the community 
works together to meet its common needs. 


I. CAUSES FOR THrS MOVEMENT. 

This movement is really the culmination of certain other 
movements which are here listed as causes of the larger result. 

(i) Economic .—The school plants are public property. 
That fact has, however, only been partially realized. In 
1909 it was estimated that a sum of $ 967 , 775,587 was invested 
in public school buildings and property. Yet only a part of 
the public used them and they for only a part of the available 
time. For a large number of hours out of the twenty-four and 
for several months in a year they were idle. Furthermore, the 
staffs in these schools are, in a real sense, “public servants.” 
Yet their activity moved in a narrow and limited field. In 
other words, not only was the public not getting full returns 
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for its material investment, but there was evideut failure to 
carry out its oft-proclaimed purpose to prepare for citizenship. 
A wider use of this public educational investment was seen to 
be possible. 

(2) Politico-philosophic . —Formerly a certain unity of 
political or social activity was secured as the result of external 
authority in the form of governments of various types. This 
has even been true in part of the democratic form of govern¬ 
ment. But the prestige and power of all such external authority 
is passing away. Coercive external control no longer works. 
And yet there is need as never before for a unity of activity. 
This can now only be secured through an inward control of the 
members of a nation or community that works in co-operation 
with others similarly controlled. The unifying factor is the 
voluntary acceptance of an understood solution to a common 
problem. United reflective thinking is the only means to 
secure this. It is now being understood that the school is the 
best place to start this habit of co-operative thinking and to 
promote its continuance. This movement is, therefore, sound¬ 
ing the keynote to real democratic goverumeut. 

(3) Social .—Humanity has always tended to divide itself 
into social strata, with the result that sympathy found it often 
difficult to pass across the cleavage. Such strata have been 
found to be inimical to the general development of the mass of 
those in any country. For this reason we need to see that 
there is co-operative sharing of all the various types of skill, 
intelligence, and knowledge that exist in a nation or com¬ 
munity. In other words, that each contribute what he can to 
the solution of any public problem. Co-operative thinking and 
activity are the best antidotes to that phase of “ original de¬ 
pravity’* known as “social distinctions.’’ The school is the 
best place to meet in common, co-operative activity. It is this 
doing of things together which is the heart of social intercourse. 
The schools are thus being used to meet a felt need. 

(4) Civic .—In a democracy every normal citizen is ex¬ 
pected to share in the work of government. This means that 
the sense of civic relationship must be early developed and 
constantly emphasized. In order that normal activity may 
be promoted, there must be early acquaintance therewith. 
Children should grow up into it almost as they grow up into 
family life. With this early acquaintance with civic life should 
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come a realization of personal responsibility for participation 
therein. The idea of “ politics ” as the activity of a certain 
group should disappear also. The training in the school 
must inculcate the ideal of social activity rather than 
motives of personal advantage or ambition. This can only be 
secured if the education acquired in the school is linked up 
with community needs and the ideal of community and national 
progress. To meet this need for closer civic co-operation and 
progress the school must be vitally a part of every social interest 
and must train for participation in those social interests. 

(5) Psychological .—People will voluntarily take part only 
in the things in which they have a real interest, though this 
interest may be direct or derived through some other mediatory 
interest. All the members of a community may be led to 
co-operate in those activities which interest them. The warm¬ 
ing up process that will result from meeting on the plane of 
common experience will tend to promote an attitude of expect¬ 
ancy that will make the appropriation of certain general ideas 
more easy. Openmindedness results when there is realization 
that the project under consideration touches the interest of all. 

To meet in an atmosphere of common interests is the best 
atmosphere for collective thinking. And it is by such collec¬ 
tive thinking that the best ideas in a community or nation will 
be made available for public use. The patent office ought to 
go out of business. It is through this collective thinking that 
convictions will be engendered for which those who helped to 
form them will be more ready to work. 

(6) Historical .—In earlier days ordinary home life pro¬ 
vided opportunity for educational development along many lines 
of activity now undertaken by special lines of industrial activity. 
The youth perforce acquired an acquaintance with many textile 
and manual occupations. So that while his social relationships 
were limited, yet his education was in some regards broader 
than it is now. But now society is complex and many of these 
activities are being relegated to specialists. Education has 
deepened, but it has also tended to narrow, with the result that 
while the importance of the industrial and textile arts has not 
waned, the practical preparation for them has. Education has 
aimed to prepare a small group with special mental capacity. 
But now the schools are beginning to reform themselves with 
a view to helping youth to prepare for all phases of social 
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activity. The school is now trying to do what formerly the 
home was forced to do, in some measure at least. 

II. GENERAL PHASES OF THIS MOVEMENT. 

Herewith are given the general characteristics of this 
movement. They would not all be found in any one place. 
As given below, these characteristics are a sort of composite 
photograph of the change coming over education in the 
TJ. S. The emphasis on different phases of this change 
varies with different places. Nevertheless a good system of 
schools will include them all. They stand for attempts 
to meet fundamental human needs, and are activities that 
by their very nature require joint action. The schools in¬ 
fluenced by the movement try both to introduce the young 
member of society to them and provide the training that will 
give a measure of control over some of them before the full 
responsibility is shared. The school thus starts the youth 
functioning as a citizen. 

(i) Educational .—The points made under this head have 
in mind more the juvenile members of society during the special 
period of training. Yet it must not be forgotten that educa¬ 
tion must go on after the formal school period. Here is where 
the adult citizen comes in. Citizenship is a matter of growth 
and should begin with that which is nearest, the most intimate 
relationships, for it is easier to begin here. The training of 
the immature members of society begins in the school but the 
school must also be the center in which this educational process 
is continued even after formal school days are over. The school 
is the center of all community interest and training. The 
activity thus begun locally will in the case of the child and 
adult pass over into the field of national activity without the 
necessity of a well-defined point of contact. Thus the teaching 
of community civics should begin well down in the curriculum 
and expand with the growing experience. It is this instruction 
in community civics which we have called the educational 
phase of this movement. 

The aim of instruction in community civics is that the 
student should see the significance of the elements of community 
welfare, know the agencies that exist, government and volun¬ 
tary, to secure these elements of community welfare, and recog¬ 
nize his own obligation, present and future, to respond to them 
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by appropriate action. Tlie following civic subjects are 
indicated in the Bulletin of Education No. 25, 1915. 

a. Health. This would involve a knowledge of the means 
used to protect health and the obligation, in which all share, 
to protect the health of all. There should be also an acquaint¬ 
ance with the agencies promoting health. It should be under¬ 
stood, for instance, how the free dumping of garbage in any place 
injures health. This would necessitate some knowledge of the 
functioning of the local health department or organization or 
some realization of the need of such a department. 

A Protection. The study of this would take in the 
agencies for and reasons of protection against dangers to life, and 
the protection of property against fire and flood. There should 
be some understanding of the risk often incurred by those 
whose duty it is to furnish this protection. This offers a fine 
chance for the study of ethical relationships. 

c. Recreation. It is not enough for the student in school 
to have opportunities for recreation himself. He should under¬ 
stand the need for it and then be led to look at it from a 
community standpoint. Some idea of the public agencies would 
help him to orient himself to the larger problem of community 
recreation. 

d. Education. 1 here should be some study of the school 
and the system of which it is a part, together with the reasons 
for compulsory education and the way the public school system 
is kept up. Every pupil should understand early how educa¬ 
tion can help him. And education must really help him or it 
will be difficult to convince him that it does. 

e . Civic beauty. Some understanding of what cleanliness, 
ornamentation, and art will do to make a city more desirable 
will start ideas that will bear fruit in later years. It is possible 
to develop a spirit of discontent with ugliness that will work for 
its elimination. 

f. Finance. The use of money as currency. Proper use 
of money in the ordinary situations of life. Some idea of the 
relation of capital and industry. Knowledge of ordinary bank¬ 
ing operations. Some insight into such subjects will aid in a 
better use of such funds as come to all, and a better understand¬ 
ing between those who labor with their hands and those who 
labor with capital. 

g. Communication. How are ideas distributed ? We 
have already noted how important such distribution is in a 
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democracy. An early understanding of the way such distri¬ 
bution takes place is important for its efficient functioning. 
Therefore, a study of newspapers, the mail system, telegraph, 
telephone, have their place in training for civic activities. The 
history of the progressive inventions that preceded these means 
of distribution could be best taught in this connection. 

h. Transportation. The importance of roads and their 
relation, together with that of the railroads, to the supplying 
and defending of the country. To too many people railroads 
appear simply as schemes for the enrichment of avaricious 
finauciers. It is not sufficiently understood that nations cannot 
exist without them, auy more than the body without the 
arteries. 

i. Immigration. Why do other people come to the pupil’s 
country ? Where did the people in this country come from ? 
Why? Such studies would take history back into other 
countries sometimes, and would give a better understanding of 
the conditions that brought people here, and would give a 
better understanding of the advantages of being here. Such a 
study could begin with a question of the origin of the im¬ 
mediate ancestry of the group of pupils concerned. 

j. Correction. Why are some deprived of their liberty ? 
What should we expect such deprivation to do for them ? 
What is the relation of liberty aud license? What is the 
police system? What is it for? It is meant to be a friend, 
but too often is considered the legitimate enemy of certain 
members of the community. What is law for ? Some 
answers to such questions as this would give reasons for 
attempting to preserve law and order. There could thus be 
engendered a proper respect not for law and police as such, but 
for personal responsibility in assisting in preserving such law 
and order as is necessary for the good of all. 

k. Government. Any study of government could begin 
with that in the school and proceed thence to the local, state, 
and national forms of government. How are governments 
supported ? What are taxes ? Some understanding of how 
the people function together must be had or else there will 
continue to exist that old blind submission to some superior 
power which is the result of external authority. 

Sooner or later prevocational and preliminary civic training 
In the grades would lead up to such studies as indicated above. 
But in any event they would introduce the student to society 
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as it is. Where needed, such civic instruction could be given 
to adults in the form of lectures or through the medium of a 
good reference library. However, in proportion as this in¬ 
struction is given in the schools, the need for it otherwise will 
vary somewhat. If such studies are given a proper place, there 
will be formed the habit of learning, together with what is 
actually to be done. 

( 2 ) Civic Activities ,—We have been looking at the school 
from the point of view of the training given therein for social 
life. Now we are to consider its relation to those social 
activities for which this preparation has been given. What 
relation has the school to the community apart from its special 
function of training? In a word, the answer is that all social 
and civic activities of the community should revolve around 
the school located there. These civic activities will now be 
treated briefly. 

a. Voting. There is a decided tendency to make the 
school the voting center. The reasons for this are easily seen. 
The school atmosphere is more public than that elsewhere. It 
is usually centrally located. There seem good reasons for 
thinking that it means a more economical use of public funds. 
And last, but not in any sense least, it provides an object 
lesson iu citizenship for the pupils under conditions where this 
supreme act of democratic citizens is the center of attraction 
and not subsidiary to something else. 

b. Deliberation. An interchange of thought is essential 
to the development of that unity of feeling and understanding 
necessary to democratic interactivity. No better meeting place 
than the school for such deliberation is known. To begin 
with, the public has a right to meet there. Local needs can 
be discussed. An instance of this is the way country schools 
are coming to assist the farmer in his farming problems. The 
day of secret diplomacy is passing. Nothing should be done 
that cannot be told to the people. National needs and issues 
can also be treated in these deliberative assemblies. And even 
international issues are not too sacred for such open considera¬ 
tion. Thus to lay issues before the community would put the 
responsibility where it belongs! And public officials would 
have an easy method of finding out public opinion on any 
public issue. 

c. Executive. In order to link up the school more closely 
with community life, there has been evolved the office of 
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Social Center Secretary. This office has been combined with 
that of school principal. Among other things, he acts as clerk 
of elections. The training and public relationship of the 
school principal make him well qualified for such a position 
as this. He is also able, by reason of association with leading 
members of the community, to know intimately the problems 
of the community he is serving. The problem of necessary 
educational adjustment is therefore facilitated. His work is 
already free of necessity from any partisanship. He is from 
this point of view able to meet the needs of such a position 
quicker than any one else. Such a position, coupled to that 
of principal of a school, presents an opportunity for influencing 
and aiding society of great value. 

( 3 ) Recreational .—Possibly a better word for the head of 
this section would be “ a vocational,” as it really deals with 
those activities of the nature of diversions, using that word in 
a broad sense ; activities engaged in for themselves. Many of 
them have a decided cultural value and all can have moral 
content and significance. “Recreation gives vent to the 
joyous side of life.” Athletics can be used to turn into useful 
channels the unchecked energy of “toughs.” Under this 
head the school can make provision for games for children 
whereby they will be kept off the street. Suitable gymnastics 
for all can be provided, somewhat as the Y.M.C.A. now does 
that work. The school can do the same for multitudes now 
untouched. Dramatic, literary, and musical entertainments can 
be arranged in the school buildings by co-operative planning and 
sharing. Lectures of a more serious type can also be given. 
It should be noted that the psychic unity of a great meeting is 
produced in part through music. Music can thus play a part 
in socialization. Clubs of all sorts for all ages can meet at 
stated times in the building. Iu a word, the public school 
plant can be in part a public club where the community will 
live its corporate life. 

( 4 ) Vocational .—It is now evident that the time has come 
for the inclusion in the school curriculum of more than the 
training for vocations that depend on mental ability alone. It 
has not, however, says Johnson, in “High School Education,” 
yet been shown that the intellectual stamina developed by 
manual training is of different caliber from that built up by 
the study of the ordinary school subjects. It should be noted 
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also that vocational training for boys seems to center around 
tbe mechanical arts and for girls around the domestic arts. 
The school, therefore, needs to supply : 

a. Vocational training. It would look as though finally 
our school system will have to be arranged somewhat in this 
order : a period when the child is put into communication with 
society ; a period when the child is allowed to try out various 
activities for the purpose of determining his aptitudes— 
prevocational; then a period, mainly vocational, consisting of 
special training for specific vocations. This would most likely 
be in tbe period covered by the high school now. 

This vocational training might be divided into commercial, 
industrial, and academic. Such training should be influenced 
by the immediate needs of the community, but should not be 
absolutely confined to such needs. Some at least of the pupils 
will inevitably get into a wider world than tbe community. 
Such training would meet the needs caused by individual 
differences, and would be democratic. 

b. Vocational guidance. All that has been said is in a 
way vocational guidance. Yet the school should uot only 
attempt to find out the pupils’ aptitudes, and train them, but 
should also seek to connect the pupil with the best opening for 
actual work after leaving school. Studies of different occupa¬ 
tions will help in this direction. The interests of the pupil 
may also be taken as a guide to his aptitudes. It is to the interest 
of the whole community to see that there is correlation between 
ability and occupation. The making of this connection is 
not, however, a matter of a few hours. The complexity of 
modern society and the great variety of modern occupational 
openings has taken from them much in the way of home 
influence, and socializing value of the daily experience. This 
the school must make up. (Johnson’s Modern High School, 
p. 610 .) The immature member of society must be taught to 
look on occupations as “recognized community service.” 
Back of all this is educational guidance. Here would come in 
the work of the educational and vocational “directors” or 
“counsellors” who are being provided in some instances. 

The whole point is that the schools are more and more 
trying to find out what the pupil can best do, prepare him for 
it, and connect him with it when ready. More happiness on 
the personal side and more efficiency on the social side 
should result. 
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( 5 ) Religious .—Religion is, of course, an essential element 
of community life. Religion is also necessary for a complete 
character. There is a decided tendency for the school to be 
more active in its development. We are not thinking of 
denominational creeds, but of moral and ethical development. 
In developing the religious life moral values will be stressed, 
and the Bible as a source book of moral truth used in the school 
of the future ; it is done in some now. When we recollect that 
two-thirds of the young people in the U. S. get no religious 
training, the importance of this development is seen. 

There are at least three solutions appearing to the problem 
of teaching religion in the school: («) it is taught directly and 
indirectly in connection with history, biology, etc.; (b) it is 
taught through co-operation between the Church and the school. 
This necessitates credit being given and work being done ou an 
academic basis. A generous reorganization of church schools 
along modern educational lines would be needed and has begun. 
{c) Visitors from various branches of the Church could come to 
the school to present various phases of the religious problem. I 11 
any event, religion is a social need that can only be met with 
the best educational methods. The school will certainly have 
to play a larger part in this. 

in. relation oe these ideas to the mission school. 

1 . It is possible that all the causes leading up to this 
movement are operating in Chiua to some extent. It is, 
however, true that the educational situation is nearer that 
from which we have come than that where we are. In other 
words, society on mission fields is uot quite so complex as that 
at home. Mission countries are certainly much more backward 
as regards the causes arising out of political conditions, though 
a marked tendency towards democracy is evident. 

2 . Much can be done along the line of teaching civic 
subjects. For vocational guidance and industrial education 
there is a growing demand. For religious instruction there is 
plenty of opportunity, though emphasis should be put on moral 
activities and Christian fundamentals rather than on denomi¬ 
national ideas. With regard to governmental activities, of 
course, but little can be done. 

The greatest difficulty in attempting to follow up these 
ideas is lack of people to do it. 
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3. Some social activities possible in connection with 
mission schools where the. school might become a more vital 
part of the community are : 

a . Clubs. 

b. Entertainments. 

c. Lectures. 

d . Parents’ Associations. 

e. Religious Instruction in Sunday school a part of the 

regular school work. 

/. Study of Community Problems. 

g. Co-operation with Local Teachers of Private Schools. 

h. Study and Use of Industrial Arts. 

i. Recreation Centers. 

j. Study of Vocational Opportunities. 

k. Use of Buildings for Meetings to Discuss Local In¬ 

terests. 

l . Vocational Guidance. 


Evangelism in Girls’ Boarding-Schools 


that the question immediately arises as to how far the 
Chinese Church is alive to this responsibility, as to how much 
the ordinary church-member “feels a concern’* that the heathen 
around him should hear the Gospel story. No general answer 
to this question can be given, for whilst there are churches in 
which the missionary spirit is active and vigorous, there are 
others in which it is apparently slumbering. The duty of 
evangelism is plainly not one which only concerns the clergy, 
catechists, Bible-women, and other salaried agents of the Church, 
it must be undertaken by all baptized Christians if the millions 
of China are to be won for Christ; it is, moreover, a difficult 
work, for which training is as necessary as in all other kinds of 
skilled tasks. In the light of these two facts let us proceed to 
the subject in hand, and seek to find out what mission schools for 
girls can do to inculcate the truth that every Christian must be 
an evangelist, and how far girls can be trained whilst at school 
for this work. It is worth while to give careful thought and 
study to this subject, for unless they are encouraged to begin 
early, girls find when they leave school and perhaps settle with 
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T is a truism to say that the evangelization of China will 
only be accomplished through the instrumentality of the 
Chinese. The magnitude of the task makes this so obvious 
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their husbands in distant places far from other Christians, that 
it is most difficult to set about this work of evangelization if 
they are without any previous experience and training. 

It has been suggested that it would perhaps be more helpful 
to quote a concrete example of what has actually been done in 
one particular school in this way, rather than to write of 
theories in the abstract. But before dealing with the present 
work of this school let us glance back 25 years to the time when 
it was by no means generally conceded by the Chinese that 
girls were even worth being educated. The pupils (many of 
them mothers and aunts of girls now in the school) had had a 
week of special services, and it was impressed upon them that the 
awakened enthusiasm should result not only in changed lives, 
but in a desire to pass on to others what they had themselves 
received, and so, in spite of the difficulty of the work, they were 
asked who amongst them would volunteer to visit their heathen 
neighbours and tell them the Gospel story. If evangelism be 
considered hard now, how much more then! But these girls 
did not shrink, although it was certain that those to whom they 
went would misunderstand and speak ill of them. Thirty gave 
in their names and began to go out to the villages and streets to 
see the women in their own homes. In those days it was not 
etiquette for any but field women to be seen in the streets, yet 
they bravely faced the comments which their appearance caused; 
their mode of hair-dressing showed that they were not of the 
labouring classes, but their uubouud feet were contrary to the 
custom of the upper classes, aud many rude remarks, very 
painful to bear, were made as they quietly went through the 
public ways. Not even the presence of the elderly woman, who 
accompanied them as chaperone, saved them from misunder¬ 
standing and reproach, which to some natures is worse to endure 
than physical suffering. Their quiet, refined manners stood 
them in good stead, and they lived down these untrue taunts 
and prepared the way for girls of the present day, who meet 
with little of this trial when they go out “to preach the 
doctrine.” The self-sacrifice of these girls resulted in a distinct 
change of attitude on the part of many heathen parents, who 
had before utterly refused to send their girls to school, fearing 
that the foreign missionary would either sell them away as 
slaves, or would take out their eyes for medicinal purposes. 
These school-girls were living witnesses to the fact that these 
fears were groundless, and many more girls were allowed to 
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enter Christian schools, either as boarders or day-scholars, as 
their parents became more enlightened. 

The effort begun 25 years ago did not die out and girls go 
out regularly three days a week. The present generation of pupils 
has not to endure anything of what the former generation was 
called upon to face. The thought is constantly kept before the 
girls that they are at school, not principally Jor their own 
benefit , but that they may be prepared for use in God's 
Church. An elder girl takes one of the youuger ones, who has 
also volunteered, with her, and so trains her. In giving away 
text-cards, a simple prayer is generally first written on the back 
of the card, for immediately the light seems to begin to dawn 
into a heathen woman’s soul, she wants to know how she ought 
to pray, and four or five simple sentences are a great help to 
her. The girls regularly meet together before going out, and 
ask for guidance as to where to go and what message to give, 
and when willing to give up all previous plans as to which 
particular village or house their own inclination had made them 
propose to visit, it has sometimes been wonderful how they 
have been led to some enquirer or lonely persecuted Christian, 
who has been praying for someone to come. It is felt, too, that 
the whole school has a part in this work of evangelism, and it 
has become customary for the girls who have been out to the 
villages to give a report of their visits at the weekly meeting 
of the Christian Endeavour Society; at these meetings they tell 
of their reception, the encouragement or the difficulties they 
have met, and girls unitedly pray for all those visited. Each 
term the girls volunteer afresh for this work, and now some go 
regularly to certain places each week in order that the girls and 
women may receive orderly instruction in the truths of Christian¬ 
ity. The results have been sometimes most encouraging, and 
women have been led on to enter station classes and afterwards 
be baptized. A woman, for instance, who is now in the school 
nursing the girls when ill, became a Christian and was baptized 
and confirmed through the visits of the girls. 

The school is not limited to receive only the children of 
Christian parents, and about one-third of the pupils come from 
heathen homes, so the girls have opportunities for evangelistic 
work without leaving the premises. One always shrinks from 
taking statistics on such spiritual and vital matters, but when 
reviewing the last few years, it was found that the average of 
baptisms had been over 20 per annum, and that no heathen girl 
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had been in the school more than three years without coming 
forward for baptism, except a few small childien who 
were too young for adult baptism. It is arranged that all the 
Christian girls, when confirmed, shall immediately undertake 
some definite work for Our Eord, and they find scope on 
Sundays in classes for the non-Christian and younger girls. 
This serves a double purpose, for the regular teachers gain a 
quiet time during this Sunday school, and the elder girls have 
the advantage of beginning to teach under supervision, and with 
the help of a teachers’ preparation class. One of the elder 
girls always has a class at this time for the school servants, and 
another teaches any outside women who come early and stay on 
for the morning service in the school chapel. Some of them, 
too, go to villages near by each Suuday morning, and regularly 
hold Sunday schools there for children who would otherwise 
receive uo Christian teaching. 

Another effort is one in which the girls unite with the pupils 
of other Christian schools in the neighbourhood. It was felt that 
there was urgent need for a catechist to work in the thickly 
populated villages, but the Church had no funds and could not 
possibly pay his salary, so the schools joined together to raise 
the required sum, and this they have done for several years. 

The first week of Chinese New Year, set apart by the 
Chinese Church this year to be a week of special evangelistic 
effort throughout the whole country, came at a holiday time, so 
that most of the pupils were then in their owu homes. Those, 
about 50, who for various reasons had not returned home, went 
out daily to visit. At the end of the time they invited the wom¬ 
en and children who had heard their message to come and see 
their school, and after a little display of drill, etc., they chose 
two to speak, and they gave most earnest addresses. When the 
school re-assembled for the new term, all were anxious to hear 
what had been done by their school-fellows in the different 
places to which they had scattered during the holidays, and 
though many meetings were held, not nearly all had time to 
report. Although the following does not deal with the week of 
evangelism, it is inserted to show what some of these girls 
experience when they go out with their husbands to pioneer 
districts. It is the story told by a young teacher who had come 
back to school after several years’ absence, and it is given as 
translated by a girl who has had exceptional advantages in 
learning English. 
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THE TEACHER’S STORY. 

“After I was married, I went to H.-with my husband. 

When we reached this place high up on the hills, it was nearly 
dark. We at last arrived at an old house which was to be our 
home; there was no rice to cook for our supper, so we had to 
satisfy ourselves with some cakes. Then we had no boards to 
make beds with, so we had to sleep on a fallen door. The next 
morning my husband had to walk about six miles to get some 
rice; at first no one was willing to give him any, but at last one 
family gave him some for some money, and bringing it back 
I began to cook it. When the rice was ready, there was 
nothing to put it in, there were no bowls, no chop-sticks and 
nothing to eat it with; at last after much searching I found in 
a corner a three-legged brass thing, used before to burn incense 
in. Delighted to find this I began to rub it hard, and then put 
the rice in it; as for chop-sticks I made some out of bamboo 
trees. Gradually I got accustomed to my mountaiu home. So 
I began to preach to the women around me. Sometimes I would 
go to a mountain hut and stay there for a week or two, and 
teach the women about Jesus, or my husband would go and 
teach them. 

One thing we were most afraid of were the tigers, which 
would eat anything they could find. Once early in the morning 
when I awoke I heard a noise outside in the big ball. I 
opened the door and peeped out, what did I see! There was a 
big tiger sitting on the table at the end of the room. Too 
frightened to shut the door, I stood still to see what was going 
to happen, and to my great horror I saw the tiger jump down 
and carry away our little dog which had just entered. But our 
Heavenly Father kept us from all barm. 

Then I left H.-after a year and went to K.- Since 

then I have heard that seven families have come to church in 

H.- In K.-the people hated girls ; once a little girl was 

born in a poor house; the mother wanted to let the little girl 
live, but the grandmother would not think of the idea, so made 
plans to kill it by drowning it. The moment I heard of this 
I ran to the house and tried to get the child out of their hands, 
but she was very angry with me and threatened to put the 
child into boiling water. I took the babe by force and put some 
clothes on, but as soon as I left, the old woman took the child 
and drowned it. Another time I met with the same situation, 
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but this time I bought the babe for two dollars, and gave her 
to a friend to be her daughter-in-law. By buying them I saved 
there two girls, one nine and one seven years old now. Here 
I met with a great flood, but by God’s grace we were saved. 
It was late in the evening when the water reached our door. I 
could not open our door for fear of the water rushing in upon 
ns, what could we do ? At last I thought of a window at the 
back of the house which opened on to a higher piece of ground; 
with my little child in my arms I and my husband leaped on 
this place and escaped. 

The people are very poor; often they are more than half 
starved. Once there was a family who was so poor that one 
night when a child was born, they had not even a lamp and 
could not see, so they ran down to our house asking us to lend 
them a little lamp. It was a boy, but of course if it had been 
a girl they would have thrown it away and let it die. The 
next day the poor young mother had not a bit of food to eat, so 
I gave them a little rice. At this place two or three families 
came to church. I stayed here for three years, and then went 

to C.- Here my mother-in-law died, and my husband had 

to take her coffin home to K.-to bury her, and I had to be 

alone for a good many days in the big chapel. There were 
many thieves and I was very much frightened. One night 
a thief got into the house, but I kept praying and he did not 
steal anything except some chickens. Just at that time there 
were many rebels, and the whole village was in great fright, 
but we kept praying to God, and by His merciful power we did 
not get any harm. Here, since we went there, three families 
have come to church. 

After two years I went home to H.-; here I did not do 

much work, but only saved a little girl who is in a Christian 
orphanage now. 

Next I went to C-K.- Here the people are very hard¬ 

hearted and would not listen. So I got up a little day-school, 
but they were only willing to learn some classical books, and 
would not let me teach them any Christian books, but in spite 
of this I got some hymn-books and began to teach them, but 
they would never take their books home for fear that their 
parents would be displeased. One young woman said that if 
she took the book home, when she passed the idols her 
head would ache very badly, but if she did not bring the book 
home her head would not ache ! Here three families have come 
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to church, because they have been saved from the torment of 
devils. One man because he spoke ill of his idol had a most 
sore mouth and could not eat for 13 days. At last he came to 
my husband and asked us to pray for him; we did, and thank 
God for hearing us, he could eat the next day, and in three 
days was quite well, so his whole family have come to worship 
God. Another was a woman who when at night would often 
be carried by the devil from her bed to the kitchen, and another 
was a woman who had a bad stomach-ache, which no doctor 
could heal These two families came to the man who had the 
sore mouth, and asked how he had been cured. Hearing the 
reason, they also came to be prayed for, and God heard our 
prayers, so these two families became Christians too. Here I 
met with a fire accident; my kitchen got on fire, but by God’s 
Hand I did not get burned. The chapel here was an old 
broken-down house, and heathen used often to laugh at us and 
say, “ We have beautiful temples for our gods, but your church 
is very poor-looking,” so we got the Christians to give some 
money, and I wrote to my friend for some money too, so with 
what we got we had the house repaired, so now we have a nice 
looking chapel. The Christians here are often persecuted 
because they will not give money for the use of their idols any 
more. One time a shop-keeper came to church, and of course 
would not give the priests any money. So the heathen brought 
an empty coffin, and filling it with horrible filth, made it stand 
against the shop door at night. The next morning when they 
opened the door, all the dirt fell around the door. These poor 
people came to us for help, and my husband said that he was 

going to the mandarin in K.-to talk over it. “Ob,” they 

said, “you may do what you like,” so my husband started. 
After he had started, they evidently changed their minds, and 
sent a man to run after him, and promised to have a feast to 
make up for their unkindness, and cleaned all the dirt they 
had thrown in front of the shop. After this the heathen were 
not so bad as they had been.” 


The account this teacher gave of her experiences in the 
different places to which she went with her husband, a cate¬ 
chist, proves the truth of what was said before about the 
necessity of teaching girls whilst young, and encouraging them 
in the work of evangelism. But whilst the evangelization of 
China is the urgent and immediate task of all Chinese Chris- 
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tians, the girls in this school learn to take a broad interest in 
the work of the Church in other lands. For many years the 
head of the Chinese staff, a very valuable house-mistress, has 
cared much for work amongst the Jews, and conducted a 
special prayer-meeting for them. The girls are uot wealthy, 
but they have by self-denial in food supported two Jewish 
girls in a mission school in Palestine, paying the sum required 
by eating their rice during Lent cooked in a much less appetiz¬ 
ing manner, which though equally nourishing, uses less rice. 
Amongst the pupils are a number who have no home but the 
school, and others who cannot return home during the holidays 
because the distance to be travelled is too great. These for 
some time past have had a missionary working-party, and made 
shoes, texts, etc., for sale, the money so earned being sent to a 
mission to the Esquimaux. When it was arranged that all 
Christians in the province should be asked to contribute at the 
rate of 20 cents per head, to support the mission to Shensi 
Province, the girls were consulted as to how their money should 
be raised, for whilst 20 cents is a trifle to well-to-do Chinese, it 
is a large sum to the poorer church-members. The girls 
unanimously decided that another working-party was not a 
good method of getting the money, and having but little of 
their own volunteered to fast for another fortnight so that they 
might have the money to give. Each Sunday they have a 
collection, and the alms are devoted in rotation to the poor, 
the clergy fund, and the Jews, but besides this there are 
special collections in the year for the London Society for the 
Jews and the Bible Society. 


Lutheran Union Movements in America 
and China 


Wittenberg. It is from this event that the beginning 
of the Protestant Reformation is usually dated, and it is being 
commemorated this year, not only by Lutherans, but by 
Protestants of all denominations. 

This Quadri-Centennial year promises to go down as an 
epochal year in the history of Lutheranism. In America the 


m HE 31st of October this year it will be exactly four 
hundred years since Martin Luther nailed his famous 
Ninety-five Theses to the door of the Castle Church in 
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year will be marked by the consummation of three important 
union movements among Lutherans. In China, likewise, we 
note two such movements. 

IN AMERICA. 

i. The Norwegian Lutheran Church of America . There 
are to-day in the United States approximately 2,000,000 
“Norwegian-Americans.” Many of these are immigrants, but 
more of them are American born. They do not apologize for 
the hypheu, nor are they forgetful of the root from which they 
have sprung. But they are nevertheless intensely loyal to the 
country of their adoption, and grateful for the blessings, 
material as well as spiritual, which they as her children enjoy. 
In as far as they are Christians aud church-members the great 
majority are Lutherans. Only a few have gone over to other 
denominations. Church work among Norwegian immigrants 
began about the year 1840. From the very start, however, 
factional differences, transplanted from Norway and other 
sources, resulted in schisms in the Church in America. But 
now, at last, after many years of controversy and mutual 
suspicion, differences have been settled, misunderstandings 
cleared away, and wounds healed. This anniversary year sees 
the union of the three leading Norwegian Lutheran church 
bodies in a new organization known as the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, a name, by the way, with which many find 
fault. For while the overwhelming majority of the members 
are of Norwegian stock, some congregations already use the 
English language only, most of the others are bi-lingual, and the 
transition to English is becoming more and more rapid along 
the whole line. The union affects over 90% of Lutheran 
Americans of Norwegian extraction. The communicant 
membership of the new church body is about 350,000. The 
estimated value of its property, including church buildings, 
educational and charitable institutions, and mission stations, is 
$21,000,000. The combined statistics show 3,726 congregations 
and missions, 1,125 P as t°rs, and 250 persons in educational, 
charitable, aud editorial work. The theological seminary has a 
faculty of ten, and over a hundred students. The church has 
one college for men, and two co-educational colleges, all of 
recognized standing, besides a large number of academies, 
children’s homes, homes for the aged, hospitals, etc. It conducts 
missions in South Africa, Madagascar, and China. This is all 
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the fruitage of work begun about seventy-five years ago by a 
handful of pioneer ministers among a few thousand immigrants. 

2. Union among German Lutherans in America . Four 
synods of German extraction have also been planning to con¬ 
solidate. The union was to have been consummated in August, 
but at present writing no report of the consummation has 
reached us. The contracting parties were formerly known as, 
respectively, the Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, and Nebraska 
Synods, and have for many years been federated with the much 
larger Missouri Synod in the Synodical Conference. But feder¬ 
ation has not been wholly satisfactory, and in the case of the 
four smaller synods it has given place to organic union in a new 
body to be known as the “Northwest Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod” with 625 congregations, 550 pastors, and 175,000 
communicant members. This union is probably the first step 
toward organic union with the Missouri Synod. If such a union 
is effected it will result in a body having about 3,000 ministers, 
5,000 congregations, and 800,000 communicant members. 

3. United Lutheran Church oj America. The third 
union movement of the year is between the General Synod, the 
General Council, and the United Synod, South. The proposed 
constitution has already been ratified by the two first named. 
The United Synod, South, will meet in October to ratify the 
constitution, after which there will be held a general meeting to 
consummate the union. The new body is to be known as the 
United Lutheran Church of America, and will have about 
3,400 ministers, 4,900 congregations, and 900,000 communicant 
members. The oldest Lutheran churches in the United States 
belong to the synods about to effect this union. The new 
United Lutheran Church will be especially strong in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Ohio. The great majority of its 
congregations use the English language exclusively, although 
the Augustaua Synod (of Swedish extraction) with 650 pastors, 
1,200 congregations and 180,000 communicant members, at 
present associated with the General Council, has many 
Swedish and bi-liugual congregations. The Augustana Synod 
has a comparatively young, but aggressive, mission in Honan, 
the only mission in China conducted by members of the new 
United Lutheran Church. The chief foreign missions of this 
body are in Africa and India, though some work is also done 
in Japan. 
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It is hoped that the constitution of the United Lutheran 
Church of America may serve as a basis for an ultimate union 
of all Lutherans in the United States. The document is con¬ 
servative and thoroughly confessional. And the Lutheran 
Church in the United States, is, generally speaking, a con¬ 
servative church. In spite of linguistic barriers and synodical 
divisions, it is, perhaps, in its theology, the most united 
church in America. While there is an extreme conservative 
wing (Missouri Synod and the new Northwest Synod) and 
a more liberal wing (General Synod) there is no mincing 
of matters in regard to the two fundamental principles of the 
Reformation, the Formal or Justification by Faith, and the 
Material or the Bible as the Inspired Word of God and the 
only infallible guide in all matters of faith and conduct. 
Language barriers and misunderstandings are gradually disap¬ 
pearing; there is a growing consciousness of oneness of origin, 
oneness in fundamental principles, as well as in methods and 
aims. Given these, one United Lutheran Church embracing 
the Lutherans in the United States ought not to he impossible 
of attainment. 


UNION IN CHINA. 

i. The Lutheran United Mission. The three bodies now 
united in the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America all had 
work in China. Work was started in China in 1891 by a 
society composed of members of the Hauge Synod and the later 
Norwegian United Church. When later both bodies had 
officially decided to take up work in China, the independent 
society was dissolved, each synod taking up its own field, the 
Hauge Synod in northern Hupeh and southwestern Honan, 
with Fancheng as the chief center, the United Church in 
central Honan, along the present Peking-Hankow railroad, 
with Sinyangchow as the chief center. The Norwegian Synod 
came later, opening up work in Kwaugchow, Honan, in the 
autumn of 1913. 

The union at home was, of course, soon followed by union 
on the mission field. The first regular conference of the new 
mission, which will be known as the Lutheran United Mission, 
was held on Kikungshan in August this year. Throughout the 
meeting there was manifest a spirit of thanks to God for what 
His grace has wrought, and a trustful assurance that God will 
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use the new mission for larger things than the three uniting 
missions could have expected to accomplish singly. 

The new mission carries on its work at 15 stations and out- 
stations. According to 1915 statistics the Chinese workers 
totaled 282, the communicants 2,618, the total Christian 
constituency 5,628. Foreign workers, including wives, total 
82. Besides elementary schools at all main stations and most 
out-stations, the mission conducts four middle schools (two for 
boys and two for girls), two Bible schools (one for men and one 
for women), co-operates with other Lutheran missions in theolog¬ 
ical education in the seminary at Shekow, Hupeh, and has 
decided (subject to the approval of the home board) to co-operate 
in medical education in the Medical School of Shantung 
Christian University at Tsiuanfu. The mission owns and 
conducts a hospital at Kioshan, Honan, and co-operates with 
the Swedish American Mission Covenant in hospital work at 
Siangyangfu, Hupeh. A third hospital is to be started at 
Kwangchow, Honan. It is keenly felt that the foreign staff of 
the mission is inadequate to the wmrk that has been taken up or 
is being planned. But it is also earnestly hoped that the union 
will greatly stimulate missionary interest in the home church, 
and that the next few years will see a large increase in the 
foreign staff. 

2. General Lutheran Conference . More important than 
the formation of the New Lutheran United Mission was perhaps 
the General Lutheran Conference, also held on Kikungshan in 
August, 1917- The call for this conference was issued by the 
“Temporary Council of the Lutheran Church of China” 
appointed at a similar conference in Shekow, Hupeh, in April 
1915. Invitations to participate had been issued to all Luther¬ 
an missions listed in the Directory of Protestant Missions in 
China. Delegates met from the Lutheran United Mission, the 
Augustana Synod Mission, Finland Missionary Society, Luther¬ 
an Brethren Mission, Lutheran Free Church Mission, the 
Norwegian Lutheran Mission, the Norwegian Missionary 
Society, Swedish American Missionary Covenant, and Swedish 
Missionary Society. Besides the delegates there were present 
guests from these and other societies that have not been 
enumerated. 

The end and purpose of this conference was to work toward 
an ultimate union of all the churches established by the various 
Lutheran missions in China,—one “Djung-Hwa Sin-I-Hwei” 
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—a union cutting across present mission lines and 
looking toward a national church composed of synods joined 
together for co-operation especially in evangelistic, educational, 
and literary work, and with such a degree of uniformity in 
government, forms of worship, hymnbooks, etc., that a Luther¬ 
an Christian from any part of China may feel that he is one 
with Lutherans throughout the country. To this end reports 
had been prepared by special committees on Church Organi¬ 
zation, Union Hymnbook, Common Church Book, Uniform 
Pericopes, Union College, and Literature. Special committees 
on co-operation in industrial and medical education were 
appointed by the conference. 

The Committee on Church Organization presented the 
draft of a constitution for the general body. The proposed 
constitution unequivocally takes its stand upon the fundamental 
principles of the Reformation, and definitely accepts the tiiree 
ancient creeds, the Apostolic, the Niceue, and the Athauasian, 
as well as Luther’s Small Catechism and the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession. It proposes that the church shall consist of synods, 
these to be organized along the lines of the present missions, 
and each having full power to regulate its own internal affairs. 
The joint affairs of the whole Church shall be taken care of by 
a General Assembly, to meet every third year, and a permanent 
Church Council consisting of the superintendents of the synods 
and a certain number of members to be elected by the General 
Assembly. The proposed Constitution was thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed, and with some amendments adopted and referred to the 
missions and boards for ratification. 

The committee on Union Hymnbook reported that it hoped 
to have a tentative edition of a new hymnbook ready for circu¬ 
lation before the end of another year. 

On recommendation of the College Committee it was decided 
to refer to the missions and home boards a plan for a union 
college to be located at Sinyangchow, Houan. 

The Committee on Industrial Education was instructed to 
study the problem of industrial education in China and report 
at the next conference. 

In regard to medical education it was decided to recommend 
that the Lutheran missions co-operate in the School of Medicine 
of Shantung Christian University at Tsinanfu. 

The Literature Committee recommended a plan calling for 
the ultimate allocation of at least four foreigners and several 
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Chinese for exclusively literary work. The recommendations 
were adopted and referred to the missions and boards. 

It seemed to be the consensus of opinion that the Kikuug- 
shan conference really marked au epoch in the history of 
Lutheran missions in China. Most of those who had been 
present during the conference, it is safe to say, went away with 
a determination to work more earnestly and prayerfully for one 
united Lutheran Church of China, able, by the grace of God, 
to make a substantial contribution toward the advancement of 
Christ’s cause among the Chinese. 


The Making of a Missionary 

Summary of review article in “The Int. Review of Missions,” July, 1917. 
By the Assistant Editor, Mis9 G, A. Gor.i,oCK, 

A. H. SMITH 

I 


agencies they can best be developed. Such agreement 
may be arrived at by attempting to discern the characteristics 
of missionaries in the past, and making some study of these 
characteristics in the light of the conditions which await 
missionaries in the present or in the near future. 

It scarcely matters for our purpose whether we look at the 
great missionaries who tower like mountain peaks above the 
foot-hills, or at the goodly ranks of faithful but less known 
men and women who fill up the number of the missionaries of 
the past. No calling or profession can show its members a 
greater variety of temperament, education, or gift. Some had 
brilliant gifts destined to distinction in any calling, others had 
merely average powers. The facts of missionary history and 
biography finally discredit the theory that missionaries to be 
successful must be drawn from certain social classes, pass 
through certain educational processes, and represent certain 
limited types. 

Yet in the midst of this diversity certain characteristics 
emerge with a persistence which suggests that they are those 
fundamental and essential qualities of which we are in search. 
The common qualities appear to be these ; courage and physical 




T is obvious that agreement as to what qualities are requisite 
in a modern missionary must precede the consideration 
of how these qualities can be acquired and by what 
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endurance, force of character, mental adaptability, reality of 
spiritual experience, devotion, and love. Those who limit 
their conception of missionary preparation to the acquisition of 
specialized knowledge are driven to dwell upon the disabilities 
of the earlier missionaries, who, they hold, “went out un¬ 
trained” ; those, oil the other hand, who deprecate specialized 
preparation point to these same missionaries as evidence that 
“missionaries do not need training at all.” We shall show 
that the conditions which now make specialized preparation 
essential for every missionary are largely a development of 
recent date, but we are more concerned to point out that the 
highest preparation for the mission field was that which our 
fathers had. They were learners in God’s great school of life. 
The divine processes which do the main work of fashioning 
men and women into missionaries worked on them and in 
them for years. God, the great trainer, fitted them by the 
discipline of life to be instruments of His will Only at 
our peril, now or in coming days, can we count any mis¬ 
sionary preparation of greater value than this. It is the divine 
foundation on which all else must be built. Is it necessary 
that missionaries of the present and the future should be 
such men as their fathers were ? Is work under modern condi¬ 
tions less exacting than work in the past ? Among the qualities 
named are there any that can be dispensed with or that are 
needed in a lesser degree ? Merely external observation would 
justify the suggestion that the claim upon courage and physical 
endurance is less. Yet it is a question whether modern condi¬ 
tions bear less hardly on health—as distinguished from life— 
than did those of former days. The enervating effects of 
modern habits, which even wheu they are simple according to 
current standards are luxurious compared with those of the past, 
and the heavy strain on nerve and brain leave the missionary 
for the most part in need of considerable grit and endurance if 
he is to stick to his task. Broadly speaking the mission field 
calls for men and women of physical robustness, not for weak¬ 
lings, whatever their other qualifications may be. Concerning 
force of character much the same must be said. Certain initial 
difficulties have been vanquished but others have gained in 
strength. It is a question whether the resources of Christian 
character are more tested by fast-closed doors which have to be 
beleaguered, or by unlimited territory waiting to be possessed. 
To cast in new mould an ancient order in process of disintegra- 
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tion through contact with Western civilization, to convince 
men of the power of a real Christianity in the face of a 
travesty of its form, to nurture Christian graces in masses of 
immature converts, to lead young churches out of tutelage 
into disciplined independence, to work not as an individual but 
as a sharer in corporate life and co-operative administration— 
these tasks and others like them need for their fulfilment a 
character rich in the strength and gentleness of Christ. 
Wherever we make subtraction, it must not be in the character 
qualities which the future requires. Turning to mental adapta¬ 
bility, it is evident that the complexity of the missionary task 
has increased and is increasing still. Such facts as that non- 
Christian creeds have been stirred to self-consciousness, that 
their sacred writings are being reinterpreted and that modern 
critical methods are being alike applied to them and to the 
Christian scriptures, that Western thought in its cruder forms 
begins to permeate the East, and that agnostic and rationalistic 
publications in English find ready readers, especially among 
young men, are familar to every reader of this Review. 

Apologetic or propagandist Christian literature is judged 
to-day by a standard higher than some of its missionary writers 
have been satisfied to obtain. Even in remoter districts aud in 
the less intellectually developed mission fields where the rural 
population is uncivilized and illiterate and there is need for the 
simplest evangelistic work, the missionary will find himself 
called to be a leader of native fellow-workers, a trainer of 
evangelists, a superintendent of village schools, a church 
builder, possibly a translator, and in each capacity he will need 
to adapt himself to the mental attitude of those among whom 
he works. There is a renaissance of thought in all the mission 
fields, and the missionary who would lay his mind beside the 
minds of others must have in him the spirit of mental 
renaissance too. It does not need to be argued that no lessened 
reality of spiritual experience or devotion will meet the 
demands of the present hour. The unchanged strength of 
temptation and the insidious atmosphere of evil which he 
breathes, drive the modern missionary to seek the same place 
of shelter, the same inflowing of purifying grace. Men appre¬ 
hend divine love only through its embodiment in a brother 
man, and the missionary has still no one to proffer as witness 
but himself. He works among men craving to find their rest 
in the Father, aud he has still no way of access to them but 
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Christ. The recesses of men’s hearts still need to be laid open, 
and he, like his fathers, has only the sword of the Spirit which 
can pierce into and sunder the depths. His life may hold little 
that is outwardly heroic, but it must be true of him as of his 
Master that if he would save others he can not save himself. 
The need for mental adaptability, for ability to use cogent 
argument or scholarly apologetic, falls far below the need for 
the singleness of eye—a thing quite other than narrowness of 
vision—which lets the Spirit of God so shine into a missionary 
that those who watch him find him full of light. 

The need for vocation grows more urgent as the arti¬ 
ficial separation between religious and secular and between 
home and foreign service breaks down. We summon spiri¬ 
tual commonsense to our assistance, and urge that it is 
irrational for a man to spend five or ten years of his life 
working his way with a living message to the heart of an 
Eastern nation, mastering alien thought and foreign language, 
and specializing to a high degree, and then to drop his 
undertaking, bringing his experience to grow stale in the home 
land, when it would have grown ripe and fruitful in the mission 
field. No sane man would contemplate such action if he had 
acquired proficiency in engineering, medicine, or law. 

Thus far it has seemed that the missionary of the present 
and the future must have, and in increasing measure, the 
qualities which characterized the missionaries in the past. 
One only of those we have named remains to be considered—the 
grace of love. If the missionary of the future have not love— 
he is nothing. The phalaux of testimony from the mission 
field in support of this testimony is unshakably strong. Love 
can speak the universal language ; it takes no account of racial 
barriers, submerges temperamental differences, and conquers 
time itself. But it must be ‘Move divine,” not merely human 
liking. He who would seek a model for his love to others 
need only study the wonder of Christ’s love for himself. It is 
probable that some are already asking : Is it not after ail 
apparent that, whatever it may have been in the days of our 
fathers, it is only the few of brilliant gifts or of favoring 
opportunities who can under modern conditions fitly serve in 
the missionary enterprise of the Church ? 

Whether the question is asked by those who would restrict 
the missionary calling to certain classes, or by possible candi¬ 
dates discouraged by self-measurement against a standard which 
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seems beyond their span, a direct negative is justified by two 
incontrovertible facts : one is the uufathomed richness of the 
grace of God, the creative power of which we persistently 
underestimate; the other is the resources latent in average 
human nature, which has yielded unsuspected treasure iu many 
lands wheu tried iu the furnace of war. The capacity of God 
to make, and of man to become, justify us in setting the 
standard of missionary equipment as high as is needful, in 
quiet confidence that the conditions cau be adequately met. 

(To be continued.') 


Obituaries 


Rev. John Sjoquist, M.D. 


P. MATSON 

pZHHE passing on August 15, 1917, of Rev. John Sjoquist dealt 
Ilia severe blow to missionary work in this part of Hupeh 
[ A, | where, at his departure, he was the only medical missionary. 

Dr. Sjoquist was born in Sweden in 1863, went to 
America in 1887, studied in the Chicago Theological Seminary 
(Scandinavian Department) and later iu Carletou College, North- 
field, Minn. He arrived in China in 1893. Practically his whole 
missionary career was spent in the Twin Cities on the Han, the 
first years in evangelistic work in Fancheng and later in charge of 
the medical work of his mission. 

Realizing the importance of medical missionary work, and no 
suitable man being available at home, the Board, in 1896, recalled 
Mr. Sjoquist from the field to take up the study of medicine. He 
graduated from Rush Medical College in 1900, married in the 
summer, and sailed for China in December of the same year. 

On account of the Boxer uprising the political condition was 
very unsettled, and it was not till September, 1901, we were 
allowed to take our families back to the station. The new house 
in Siangyang, which we had to leave unfinished when the storm 
broke, the Doctor now set himself to put in order. While he was 
thus occupied his wife was taken ill, and in spite of everything that 
could be done for her she passed away in November, leaving her 
husband with a little daughter. 

This bereavement was a sore trial to our dear brother. Moreover, 
the medical work was in the pioneer stage. Without suitable accom¬ 
modations, without adequate funds and equipments for doing the 
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best work, the Doctor many a time went about bis duties with a 
heavy heart. Still he kept on very faithfully from year to year. 
In 1904 he married again, and a new cheerfulness came into his 
life. The work also entered upon a more hopeful stage. His 
surgical operations in particular attracted wide attention, patients 
came from far and near, and it soon became evident that larger 
premises must be secured for the work. 

In 1909 Dr. Sjoquist and family went home on furlough. The 
time at home was devoted to special studies at Chicago. He also 
visited the churches to get subscriptions for a new hospital. I11 this 
he was so successful that after his return to the field in 1911, he 
was able straightway to proceed with the erection of a dispensary 
and hospital, located outside the West Gate of Siangyang. Through 
the revolution as well as through the panic caused by the White 
Wolf the work was repeatedly interrupted, but early in 1915 the 
Bethesda Union Hospital was opened, and a splendid work has 
been carried on there ever since—nearly 10,000 cases receiving 
treatment annually. 

East spring a wing was added to the main building so as to 
get a separate apartment, with separate entrance, for women. 

The news of his death has filled the Chinese Church with 
sorrow. Both here in the city and at the out-stations the Christians 
are vying with each other to show their appreciation of a long and 
fruitful life nobly spent for their welfare. 

Our loving sympathy goes out to Mns Sjoquist and to her three 
children. 


Mrs. M. E. Morrison 

MARY M. MORRISON 

As a bride Mrs. M. E. Morrison sailed with her husband from 
New York in February, i860. Four months by sailing vessel 
brought them to Shanghai. Mr. and Mrs. Rankin welcomed them 
cordially into their home in Ningpo, and they there began the study 
of the language. 

Shortly afterwards, the Tai Piug rebels attacked the city. It 
had been agreed that in case of danger the chapel bell in the city 
should be rung. At the signal Mr. Rankin and Mr. Morrison went 
over the river to the relief of the Christians, leaving their wives 
with anxious hearts. The rebels took a lot of booty, compelling the 
people to carry it for them. If anyone showed resistance he was 
decapitated and the body left by the roadside. Finally, peace was 
restored and the missionaries could go on with their work. 
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Five years of the trying climate and of exposure involved in 
itinerating trips broke down Mr. Morrison’s health and they were 
compelled to return to America. 

In two years, however, Mr. Morrison improved so much that 
he was able to return to China in 1867, this time being transferred to 
Peking. He was entering into his work with enthusiasm and 
giving promise of great usefulness when, in December 1869, he was 
suddenly taken away, leaving his wife with four little children. 

After his death Mrs. Morrison went to Tetigchow and began 
studying the dialect there. But soon after came the Tientsin 
massacre, and a day was set when all the missionaries in Tetigchow 
were to be killed. The missionaries had to leave for Chefoo and 
it was decided that Mrs. Morrison should return with the children 
to America. But her heart was set on continuing her work in 
China. Referring to this time in one of her letters home she wrote, 
“ The tears dropped into my boxes as I packed.” 

Reaching Shanghai, she was asked by Mrs. Horace Jenkins, a 
Baptist missionary in Ningpo, to make her a visit, and while there 
was invited by the Presbyterian Mission to return to her old field. 
Wheu in Ningpo her husband had begun a dictionary of the Ningpo 
dialect, and Mrs. Morrison concluded to remain and complete it. 
Morning after morning she toiled over it with her Chinese teacher, 
giving her afternoons to more definite missionary work, overseeing 
several schools and conducting an industrial class which, by giving 
women an opportunity to earn something, induced them to come 
and hear the gospel. 

After five years of work the dictionary was completed, and 
Mrs.. Morrison went to Shanghai to see it through the press. Mr. 
Morrisou’s father paid all the expense of having it printed. Only 
two years ago a missionary home on furlough spoke of the Ningpo 
dictionary as being ‘‘such a help” and Mrs. Morrison remarked, 
“ You did not know that was our work, did you ? ” 

In 1876 Mrs. Morrison brought her children home to be edu¬ 
cated. Her great longing was to go back to China, but she could 
not leave an invalid daughter. After her death Mrs. Morrison with 
her two other daughters worked among the Southern Mountaineers 
and later helped to open a work in a Waldensiau Colony in North 
Carolina. 

Her last year was spent in New York where she volunteered 
her services in a church where money was scarce and Sunday- 
school teachers hard to obtain. As there was no Missionary 
Society in the church, Mrs. Morrison interested her Mothers’ 
Meeting in contributing towards the support of a Bible-womau in 
China. 

Mrs. Morrison's indomitable energy never left her. Her 
courage and cheerfulness gave strength to all who knew her. 
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Everyone spoke of the beauty of her face and the lovely light in 
her eyes. She was always ready to help and uever afraid to 
attempt anything that she thought ought to be done, her faith 
carrying her through what would have discouraged many. Though 
she lived to be eighty-three, she uever seemed old for she had so 
many interests. Her prayers were wide-reaching and rich in 
helpfulness. Naturally reserved, in her later years her whole 
nature seemed to mellow and her tenderness and sympathy went 
out to all with whom she came in contact. 


Rev. H. Sutton Smith 

KATE WELSEY 

Mr. Sutton Smith was born in Loudon, 1874. At the age of 
twenty he entered Regent’s Park College, Loudon. He left In 
1897-8, before his college course was quite completed, in response 
to an appeal by the secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society for 
missionaries for the Congo, and went out to Yakusu. There he 
spent twelve years of fruitful service, the story of which is told in 
his book on Yakusu. 

In 1910 his health broke down, and he was ordered home 
with the verdict that he must not return. After the restoration 
of his health he applied to the Baptist Missionary Society for 
China, and thus came to Shantung. He came to Ts'ing Ch‘ou Fu 
in 1912 and applied himself with his characteristic enthusiasm to 
the study of the Chinese language. In 1913 he proceeded to his 
station at Peicben where he continued his language study, seizing 
every opportunity of mixing with the Chinese, speaking to them in 
the preaching hall on the market, or in the little chapel on the 
Mission compound, and taking short country trips. He had 
several attacks of ill-health during the ensuing years, and succumbed 
finally to an attack of dysentery on September 9, 1917. 

A keen and enthusiastic evangelist, and chairman of the 
Evangelistic Committee, he was full of new' schemes for further 
aggressive work, and had made special plans for this autumn. He 
had a great yearning for the untouched districts of our B. M. S. 
field, and in order to facilitate further efforts to reach them, had 
prepared a large map of the w-hole area, showing the situation of 
each native Christian church with its relation to the hitherto 
untouched towns and villages. Peichen was indelibly engraved 
upon his heart, and he has left the memorials of his devotion to 
that station in the pamphlets he wrote, the funds lie collected for 
extensive work, and in the beautiful little house he built for the 
two missionary ladies, as well as a convenient home for the Chinese 
pastor. 
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Mr. Smith’s literary abilities are well known, and have been 
shown in his book on Yakusu, and in the articles and booklets he 
wrote about his work at Peicbea. He was a great and wide reader 
and kept remarkably up to date, always looking out for the latest 
books and keeping his mind constantly fresh and alert. 

Our hearts go out in loving sympathy to the sorrowing widow 
and her two fatherless boys. 


Our Book Table 

The Development or China, By K, S. IyA tour Errs, formerly of the 

College of Yale in China. Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cold $1.73. 

This book was prepared by the author to guide him in his 
task of teaching students. He aims at giving the essential facts 
of Chinese history, confining himself to the larger features of 
China’s development, without burdening the student with un¬ 
necessary details of unfamiliar names and unimportant dates, and 
giving the main movements that have led to the China of to-day. 
The plan is an admirable one, and has been as admirably carried 
out. We have the Background of Chinese History, Origin and 
Formative Centuries, the chief dynasties and their special features 
up to the initial shock of the Western impact, and so on to the 
Transformation of China and its Problems of to-day. It has an 
excellent Bibliography and Index. 

The book reminds one of the “Story of the Nations” series, as 
it ruthlessly cuts out nou-salient features and deals more with 
epoch-making events and personalities. We read the whole book 
of 260 pages at one sitting aud give it our unqualified commenda¬ 
tion. It does not read like a novel, but it runs smoothly along, 
phase after phase in natural sequence, and it is a relief not to be 
burdened with dry details and feckless dissertations. The author 
used wisely his all too brief sojourn in China. We know no more 
useful guide to the general reader. Specialists will, of course, turn 
away from this to more ponderous and arid books! But this book 
should find a wide circle of readers and the “Boards of Preparation” 
at the home-base should place it, without fail, on their list of 
books to be studied by all who purpose giving their lives to China. 

We by no means agree with every opinion or statement 
contained herein, but none of the points of difference are of vital 
importance. 

The Chinese characters on pp. 109-113 need rehabilitating! 
His reference to Chinese literature on page 120 cannot be justified 
on any grounds. Issued in 1917 the references to the “ Empire ” 
and the “Temple of Heaven” should have been modified. And 
China never “lost another part of her sovereignty” when she 
entrusted Sir Robert Hart with the organization of the Customs 
Service. We are glad to note that the “ indemnity students” are 
properly defined without any claim to a “special” righteousness 
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and benevolence. The romanised forms of Chinese names are 
almost always correct, but a few errors have crept in : the aspirate 
in Tz‘u Hsi, T'seng, Li Hung Ch'ang, and Chang Chili T‘ung, on 
pages 157-158 should be omitted. 

We thank Mr. Latourette for his timely and excellent work, 
and commend it without stint. 

Seer. 


The Historical Development of Religion in China. By Walter 
J. Clennell, British Consular Service. Fisher Unwin. 6/0. 

The missionary body in China is under deep obligation to non- 
missionary residents for very valuable aids to the understanding of 
the complex questions which present themselves in this wonderful 
land. The British Consular body lias played a most prominent 
part in this enlightening activity, and missionaries have abundant 
grounds for gratitude to them, and to others. 

The volume before us, in its original form, consisted of 
addresses delivered to the students of a theological college in 
Wales, and have now been expanded and revised, and are issued 
in a well printed book of 260 pages. The author has lived in 
several provinces, has an iutimate knowledge of the language and 
literature, and has used to the full his opportunities of first-hand 
knowledge of “things Chinese.” This book reveals a balanced 
judgment, a reverent mind, and a cultured intellect. He has a 
rare gift of exposition, and some of his paragraphs grip one by the 
force and beauty of tlieir thought and mould. Ancient Confucianism, 
Taoism, China and Buddhism, the Mingling of Faiths, the Con- 
fucian Renaissance, the Contact of East and West, the Nationalist 
Reaction, China and the Church of Rome, and the Contact of 
China and Modern Ideals, and the Modern Transformation; these 
are the headings, and under eacli there is something fresh and 
arresting. His sympathetic handling of the missionary propaganda, 
and his tribute to its great achievements, is only enhanced by his 
honest and just criticisms. His quotations from the Christian 
Scriptures are most apposite, and show that the writer is a man of 
deep religious convictions and spiritual insight. 

The book should be widely read and carefully pondered, and 
cannot fail to stir thought and move to effort. It is a great book 
though not bulky, and has brought within reasonable compass the 
chief features of all the cults this land has known, without burdening 
it and us with wholly unnecessary and doubtful details. . 

Most heartily we offer to Mr. Clennell our grateful thanks, and, 
as with Mr. Latourette’s book, we urge the “Boards of Prepara¬ 
tion ” and the Language Schools, forthwith to add it to their lists, 
not of “optional’’ but of “ compulsory” reading. 

We would suggest to Mr. Clennell that in his next edition, the 
word “ especially ” in the first line of page 210, should be altered 
to read “ only.” 


Seer. 
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Women in the Apostoi.tc Church. A critical study of the evidence in 
the New Testament for the prominence of women in early Christianity . 
By T. B. Airworthy, M.A., B.D., Cambridge , England. W. Heffer <$f 
Sons , Ltd. London Agents: Simpkin , Marshall & Co. Ltd. Price 
S/~ net. 

This is a scholarly work the purpose of which the author 
states is “to consider the evidence, direct and indirect, which has 
been preserved in the New Testament regarding the position and 
influence of Christian women in the earliest days of the church.” 
It shows also the revolutionary attitude adopted by our Tord in 
his recognition of the mental and spiritual capacities of women. 
This book should be carefully studied by all missionaries in China 
and especially by those who are seeking to win China’s women to 
Christ, and to lead Christian womanhood to take its rightful place 
in the moral and spiritual uplift of China. The place that woman 
won for herself in the early Church and the great influence she 
exerted should be an incentive to all missionaries to win China’s 
women to Christ, and thus to strengthen immensely the forces 
making for the coming of Christ’s kingdom in this great laud. 

E. B. 


The Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire, 1917. A year book. 

Fifteenth annual issue. Issued by the Conference of Federated Missions. 

“Comparisons are odious.” But we cannot escape from them 
altogether, especially as the Japan Year Book was the fore-runner 
of the China one, if not, indeed, its foster parent. This book is 
packed full with information about all tbe varied aspects of mission¬ 
ary activity. It deals with the Missions and Organizations seriatim, 
hence it is too detailed, and contains much which is only of local 
and passing interest as, for instance, those who left on furlough, 
those returned, some who were married or expect soon to marry, 
and even the names are given of babies born during the year. 
There is also some duplication. Frankly we prefer the method and 
plan of the China edition, which gives an ampler view of the whole 
field or province, and focuses salient features in a way which these 
sectional reports cannot do. There are some articles which grip 
and live, and, in particular, one by Miss MacDonald on “The 
Woman Movement iri Japan” and one by Mr. J. Merle Davis on 
“Industrial Conditions in Japan. 1 ’ We have not read anything so 
enlightening and forcible on these matters as they exist in China 
to-day. One on “The Social Evil in Japan,’’ by Mr. Erskine, is 
a masterly statement and a heartsearching plea, but the unsavoury 
details and “ history ” of prostitution in Japan are sickening read¬ 
ing, brightened by records of the victory of the Christian forces 
against specific attempts to widen the area. Mr. Fisher’s “The 
Tabor Movement” impels serious thought, for the industrial 
development in China must inevitably produce similar problems as 
in Japan. 

The charts are much the same, and as scientifically prepared, 
as those of the China year book. The lists of schools aud colleges, 
the directory of missions and missionaries, make a very concise and 
complete record. The Japanese Empire is ahead of China in the 
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number and variety of its Christian newspapers and magazines, 
though we note that the Japanese and English lists do not tally. 

This volume does not confine itself to the Protestant section 
of the Christian movement, but the Roman Catholic and Greek 
Church parts are very incomplete, and thus do not fairly represent 
the whole of their activities. 

There are in Japan and Formosa 1,100 foreign missionaries, 
with a Japanese force of 3,000, in all types of service. In Korea 
they are 306 and 1,300 respectively. In the former there are 
97,000 communicants, and in the latter 83.000, or a total con¬ 
stituency within the Protestant churches of 145,000 and 201,000. 

There are 150,000 receiving instruction in Sunday schools in 
Japan and Formosa, and 85,000 adults in Bible classes in Korea. 
In Japan, etc., some 134,000 patients were treated in mission 
hospitals, and over 240,000 in Korea. The Christians in the latter 
country contributed 217,000 yen, and in Japan and Formosa 619,000 
yen , for church purposes alone in the latter case but not in Korea, 

We rejoice greatly with our co-workers in the Empire of Japan 
for all tokens of God’s favor, and, while we in China have no 
knowledge of .some of the peculiar difficulties which our brethren 
there contend against, they and we alike know assuredly that 
Christ alone can heal the sores of souls in both lands, and, as we 
learn of each other's needs and triumphs, we may help each other 
with sympathetic prayers. We, therefore, feel very grateful for 
this volume, with its great story of tilings accomplished. 

Seer, 


Gleanings erom Theoi,o ical Literature by G. G. Warren. 

This year ou my annual visit to Nanyok I had the joy of 
browsing on the five volumes of the “ International Standard Bible 
Encyclopaedia ” published by the Howard-Severance Co. 

This encyclopaedia is a definite attempt to supply a work of 
conservative scholarship. It enables Hastings’ five volumes to 
occupy the centre, with Cheyne’s Encyclopaedia Biblica on the left 
and this on the right. The general editor of this work was Dr. 
Orr. He was assisted by a large staff of colleagues, who have 
secured the pens of some 194 writers. The page is about the size 
of the Hastings volume; but the volumes are thinuer. The last 
article is found on page 3159. The print is a considerable im¬ 
provement on both Cheyne and Hastings; so also are the illustra¬ 
tions. Many of the printed photographs are most clearly repro¬ 
duced and are a valuable addition to the letterpress. The maps, 
however, are a distinct disappointment. They pretend to give very 
definite information concerning the route of the Israelites through 
the Wilderness. The “ portions of Palestine conquered” and the 
“ portions remaining unconquered ” are as distinctly marked as they 
are ou the war maps in our daily papers. The boundaries of the 
twelve tribes are as clean cut as the boundaries of the states in a 
modern map of the United States. Now, every man intelligent 
enough to use a five volumed encyclopaedia knows very well that 
there are no grounds whatever on which such definite divisions of 
these old world matters can be thus mapped out in modern style. 
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No lover of good maps would allow that these fancy sketched 
patches of colour in this B. E. would bear comparison with the 
carefully drawn contour maps which form such a conspicuous 
feature of Dr. Cheytie’s work. There is a capital article on Arabia, 
giving an excellent account of the physical geography of the 
peninsula. I turned to the maps at the end : two of them include 
the outline of Arabia—the interior is as bare as were the maps our 
grandfathers handed ou to us. This is not the sort of thing Ameri¬ 
can publications lead us to expect. A work got up so excellently 
in other ways ought to have done much better in the way of maps. 

The Preface claims for the work a standpoint of “ reasonable 
conservatism” on critical questions. The fact that Dr. Orr was 
secured for chief editor is in itself a guarantee that the claim can 
be justified. Dr. Orr's ‘‘Problem of the Old Testament" is 
generally awarded the highest place amongst works that oppose 
the extremes of analytic criticism. Personally, I should put Dr. 
Orr’s work some distance below Robertson’s ** Religion of Early 
Israel.” I should also put it a long way behind Dr. Orr’s really 
great work on “ The Christian View of God and the World.” 

I must confess to disappointment with most of the articles 
that the General Editor himself has contributed to the work. The 
example of Hastings in securing that the greatest article of his 
five volumes should be the article on Jesus Christ, was before the 
eyes of the staff of the new work—so the Preface as good as tells 
us—when they decided that Dr. Orr should undertake that subject 
for the B. E- I have read his forty-four page article through 
without gaining any new light on a single passage of the Gospel. 
There is a lack of that freshness of treatment that is the charm of 
Dr. Sanday’s great article and of Dr. Orr’s great book. The 
article on Paul was entrusted to Dr. A. J. Robertson of the South¬ 
ern Baptist Seminary, Eotiisville. I cannot give it higher praise 
than by saying it is as interesting as Dr. Findlay’s, which is 
distinctly the next best thing in Hastings to Dr. Sanday’s article 
to which I have referred. Ugbtfoot, as is meet, retains his 
supremacy in not a few details, e.g., the position of Pbilippians as 
the earliest of the Epistles of the Imprisonment, and on some other 
chronological matters (though, as also is meet, not on all). The 
section ou chronology is exceptionally dear and good. A fair 
statement is made of the case for dividing the Second Ep. to the 
Corinthians into two fragments, of which, cc. 10-13 would be the 
earlier, and cc. 1-9 the later. There is a brief summary of the 
North and South Galatian controversy. But the Encyclopaedia 
itself contains the two sides from the two greatest of the protagon¬ 
ists: Sir Win. Ramsay writes the article on Galatia; Dr. G. G. 
Findlay, on the Epistle to the Galatians. Is Sir Win. Ramsay 
conscious that lie is not winning ? At any rate his one article here 
is meagre as compared with the article, also from his pen, in 
Hastings, and there he follows it with a second article on “ Galatia, 
Region of" and a third on “ Galatians." On the other hand, Dr. 
Findlay’s article is the strongest statement that has been made on 
the N. Galatian side since Sir W. Ramsay commenced the advocacy 
of the S, Galatian theory. In addition to the textual, grammatical, 
and chronological difficulties involved in the S. Galatian hypothesis, 
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Dr. Findlay makes good use of Paul's reference to Barnabas. 
There can be no question that to the S. Galatian churches Bar¬ 
nabas stood conjointly with Paul as their founder ; to the N. 
Galatian churches, assuming there were such churches, there is no 
reason to suppose that Barnabas was known other than by name. 
Dr. Findlay finds the references to Barnabas in Galatians quite com¬ 
patible with the latter theory, quite incompatible with the former. 

One feature of the work is to provide a variety of articles on 
certain subjects on which there are diversities of opinion, e.g., 
On Baptism, Dr. A. J. Robertson gives the Baptist view, Dr, 
Lindsay of the Free Church College, Glasgow, gives the “N011- 
Immersionist View” and is followed by a Lutheran writer, Dr. 
Dau, giving the Lutheran view ; these three articles are followed 
by three ou Baptismal Regeneration : a brief article by Dr. Orr ; 
the “Anglican (High Church) Doctrine” by a Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology, and a second article by Dr. Dau on the 
Lutheran Doctrine. 

Even on the question of Criticism, which has been practically 
the raison d’etre of the new work, the view which it opposes is ably 
put by Dr. Burton Scott Easton, who is not only a Professor at 
the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, but has been <£ the 
Assistant to the Managing Editor in the preparation of this 
Encyclopaedia.” I doubt whether there is any summary of the 
most conservative form of the Graf-Weithausen hypothesis which 
will equal this for brevity, clearness, and proportion. Dr. Orr has 
an article immediately preceding it on Criticism of the Bible which 
defines lower and higher criticism and well summarizes the history 
of both sciences in the history of the Church. 

Somehow, Dr. A. S. Gedeu, one of the staff in a Wesleyan 
Methodist Theological College, England, has been allowed to give 
without editorial criticism or comment the tabooed view in his 
articles on the books of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. 

On the words of the A. V. and of the R. V. much helpful 
matter will be found. 

Personally, I prefer Hastings’ five volumes to the new five. 
But there is no doubt whatever that a student of the new volumes 
will have the help of real scholarship on almost any Biblical matter 
on which he consults them. For those who cannot accept the Graf- 
Welthausen hypothesis of the O. T. even in the conservative form 
of Hastings, the International Standard Bible Eucyclopsedia is to 
be highly commended. 


New PoBWCATroNs: 

The Chinese translation of Fosdick’s “ The Meaning of 
Prayer,” cloth binding 25 cents per copy, paper binding 20 cents 
per copy, and Speer’s “ How to Deal with Temptation,” 6 cents per 
copy, are now off the press and are obtainable at the headquarters 
of the Association Press of China, 4 Quiusau Gardens, Shanghai. 

The following books are now in press : 

Fosdick’s “ The Manhood of the Master,” in Chinese. 

<£ Posthumous Annotated Hymns and Prayers,” H. L- Zia, in 
Chinese. 



DRKYER OF THE CHINA INLAND MISSION BIBLE INSTITUTE AT HUNTUNG, SHANSI. 
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PROTECT YOUR FRIENDS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—Good news is re¬ 
freshing, but when it comes on a 
postcard on which short-postage 
is due, some ol the pleasure seems 
to be lost. In case your readers 
have not all noted the extra half 
cent required on postcards I 
pass on a hint from a 

Sufferer. 


A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: By reason of a 
double error an obituary notice 
of Mrs. Frank Harmon, of the 
English Baptist Mission, formerly 
of Tsinanfu, but now absent 
in England and in good health 
at last reports, was published in 
the pages of the China Mission 
Year Book igiy. We are assured 
by Mr. Harmon that there is 
happily not the slightest occasion 
for such a notice, and we trust 
that the fact may be made known 
to your readers, with our sincere 
apologies to the family and 
friends of the lady concerned. 

Very truly yours, 

Chari.es L. Boynton. 


LITERATURE FOR MOSLEMS. 

7 o the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : With reference to 
two matters mentioned in the 
current issue of the Recorder 
in connection with propaganda 
amongst Moslems, please permit 


me to state that the Christian 
Literature Society is already at 
work on suitable literature, 
including “ A True Life of Mo¬ 
hammed,” in Chinese. We are 
endeavouring to use terms and 
expressions which will be readily 
understood by Moslems. An 
attempt Is being made to prepare 
a glossary w r ith Moslem and 
Chinese equivalents, which can 
be published for the benefit of 
all, and any contributions to 
this, from any part of China, 
will be welcomed by 

Yours sincerely, 

Isaac Mason. 

Shanghai. 


DR. EDDY’S VISIT POSTPONED. 
To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : May I trouble you 
to publish in your next issue of 
the Recorder the information 
that the visit of Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy to China has been post¬ 
poned so that he will arrive 
February 15th instead of Novem¬ 
ber 1st? The very great demands 
which the army work is making 
upon America has made it very 
desirable for Mr. Eddy to remain 
there until January. The cities 
in China which he is to visit 
have all consented to the arrange¬ 
ment and really feel that the 
additional time for preparation 
will increase the value of his 
work. According to the present 
arrangement he will start his 
work in South China February 
15th, ending in Tientsin May 
15th, instead of starting in the 
North as previously arranged. 

Cordially yours, 
Arthur Rugh. 
October 24th, 1917. 
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PASTORAL WORK. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir: Apropos of Mr. Eock- 
wood’s admirable article on the 
“ Eocal Church the Supreme Test 
of our Mission Methods,” and of 
the passage he quotes from the 
report of the Commission on 
Evangelism of the C.C.C., is it 
not about time that more specific 
attention was paid to the pastoral 
function of the missionary? To 
judge by that report, outside 
institutional work there are but 
two other kinds, viz., evangelistic 
and administrative. One would 
like to kuow into which class 
pastoral work is supposed to fall, 
and if Into the latter, whether 
justice is done to the high and 
holy office discharged by the 
men who H #. 

Timothy worked in several 
churches, but we gather that his 
was a pastoral ministry. The 
prophets (vid. Didache) went 
from church to church. It is 
obvious that they had all the 
spiritual prestige of honoured 
visitors, bringing new messages 
and spurring the local church 
to fresh efforts in the Way. Does 
the missionary body in China 
sufficiently realize the need of 
such a pastoral and prophetic 
ministry ? 

Again, those six essentials to 
which Mr. Eockwood refers can 
only be obtained by a full devel¬ 
opment of the fellowship life of 
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the saints. Surely it is in this 
sphere above all others that the 
westerner, born into the heritage 
of an age-old Christian fellow¬ 
ship, with his clearer, bolder 
vision of “ the bride of Christ,” 
an elect and holy priesthood, 
should be able to do his most 
valuable work. Is it not open 
to doubt whether as a body we 
realize this fact ? 

There must be scores of men 
at work on their Corinthian 
churches, churches in which 
factions run riot, where the Eove 
Feast is debased by worldly men 
and gross sexual sin is winked 
at, who yet see these churches 
as the very body of Christ, and 
are transforming their vision into 
reality. They have a pastoral 
heart and the existence of a 
Chinese ordained ministry does 
not prevent them exercising it. 
They fulfil Saint Paul’s words 
“Not that we have lordship 
over your faith, but as helpers 
of your joy.” 

Is the experience of these 
men in all denominations being 
put on record and correlated? 
Do mission councils recognize 
the distinctive nature of their 
work ? These and other ques¬ 
tions related to the matter, your 
journal, Sir, cau do much to help 
us answer in the affirmative, 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 

E, R. Hughes. 

London Mission, Tingchowfu, 

Via Amoy. 
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PROGRESS IN THE USE OE A 

CHINESE PHONETIC SYSTEM. 

In the May (1916) number of 
the Recorder is given, by Drs. 
E. J. and S. G. Peill, an account 
of a Chinese phonetic system. 
This summer at Kikungshan a 
class of one hundred missionaries 
met for the purpose of studying 
this system under the direction 
of Miss Turner. 

Most of the Missions repre¬ 
sented at Kikungshan had al¬ 
ready recommended this system 
at their Conferences. Mission¬ 
aries who have had time to look 
well into it have become en¬ 
thusiastic over it. They say 
that all the Chinese men, and 
especially the women, who at 
present regard literature “as 
Latin,” but who possess their 
own Bibles in “quick” charac¬ 
ters, can read them as easily as 
we do our English version. It 
is of course hoped that, having 
learned to read through the use 
of this Chinese phonetic system, 
they will advance to the study 
of the Chinese characters. 

Miss Turner has prepared a 
fine set of sheets for her own 
use ; the first shows the seventy 
phonetics, comprising all the 
symbols there are to learn; 
under each phonetic she has the 
Chinese character equal to that 
sound. The other four sheets 
are made up of combinations of 
these seventy phonetics, one 
initial and one final. It is 
proposed to give the Chinese 
characters for each of these 
sounds. 


SPECIAL WORE EOR WOMEN. 

Miss Jessie Gregg, of the China 
Inland Mission, on February and 
left her home in Chihli to con¬ 
duct a series of meetings for 
women in the west. Up to July 
9th she had traveled 1,450 Eng¬ 
lish miles. In all eighteen mis¬ 
sions were held, with audiences 
varying from 500 to 15. Mrs. 
C. H. Stevens, in Fengsiangfu, 
Shensi, in the September number 
of China’s Millions , gives some 
idea of the interest developed in 
connection with these missions. 
With reference to the work in 
her own city she writes, “The 
women are won by Miss Gregg’s 
personality and manner, and by 
the message of the Cross, grand 
in the simplicity and clearness in 
which it is delivered ... I have 
never seen in China anything 
like the loving manifestation the 
women showed as they watched, 
in the distance, the very last 
glimpse of the sedan bearing the 
Lord’s messenger on her way to 
needy Kansu.” 

There were striking instances 
of complete response to the ap¬ 
peal to yield all to Christ. One 
woman, after an address, came 
to the front aud said, “I want 
to give all to Jesus to-day,” and 
forthwith took off her silver 
earrings and dropped them into 
the collection box near by. 

One mission was held in a 
Thibetan city, where the ma¬ 
jority of the inhabitants can speak 
Chinese. Here, right under the 
shadow of a great monastery 
having more than four hundred 
lamas , the message was given 
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to the women, and three Thi¬ 
betan women made an open deci¬ 
sion for Christ. 

In the latter part of August 
Miss Gregg commenced another 
mission, in Kansu and Shensi. 
The dates of missions yet to be 
held are as follows: 

In Shensi: 

Changwu, Nov. 8th-iith. 

Pinchow, ,, I4th-I7th. 

Sanshui, „ £ist-24th. 

Sanyiian, B.M.S,,,, 29th-Dec.2nd. 

Pehtuan, Dec. 5th-8th. 

Sian, B.M.S., ,, I2th-I5th. 

Santieu, ,, I9th-22nd. 

Miss Gregg specially requests 
that mention be made of these 
meetings in prayer. 

CHINESE LITERATURE. 

The Oriental News and. Com - 
ment , the Bulletin of the Far 
Eastern Bureau, has an interest¬ 
ing article on “The Growth 
of Chinese Books and libraries,” 
by Dr. Walter T. Swingle, of 
the Bureau of Plant Industries, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture. The following sug¬ 
gestive statements are noted : 

“Disregarding the manuscript 
works of the great T'ang dynasty 
(618-907 A.D.), which were 
doubtless tenfold more numerous 
and more important than the 
contemporaneous works of the 
whole Western world, the printed 
books of the Sung Yuan and the 
early part of the Ming dynasties 
Up to the middle of the fifteenth 
century have no counterpart at 
all in Europe. They existed in 
countless thousands of volumes. 
In 1406 the Imperial Ming libra¬ 
ry contained printed works to 
the extent of over 300,000 chiian 
(books) and more than twice as 
many manuscripts, and already 
many printed works of the Sung 
dynasty had been lost during 
the disorders incident to the 
protracted wars with the Mon¬ 
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gols. Undoubtedly more books 
were printed in China than in 
all the rest of the world up to 
the middle of the seventeenth or 
the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

“The great bulk of Chinese 
works, aside from the Confucian 
classics, is historical or literary, 
the latter being mostly essays, 
short poems, or critiques. There 
exists also a vast Buddhistic 
literature and very many Taoist 
works. 

The classified encyclopedias of 
China, though not so overwhelm¬ 
ingly superior to those of the 
Western countries as are the 
gazetteers, are, nevertheless, so 
ancient, so numerous, and so 
voluminous as fairly to stagger 
the imagination. For 750 years 
at least China has had excellent¬ 
ly edited, well arranged, and well 
printed encyclopedic works of 
reference covering well nigh the 
whole range of human knowl¬ 
edge. No people in the world has 
so complete a series of encyclo- 
pedic works covering so long a 
period. One of these works, the 
Yung lo ta Hen com¬ 

pleted in 1409, aimed to contain 
all human knowledge then avail¬ 
able in China. The equivalent 
of 8,000 years' man labor was 
expended on it and it filled some 
23,000 folio volumes. . . . The 
Chinese collection of the library 
of Congress now numbers close 
to 45,000 volumes, Chinese style. 
It is by far the largest in the 
new world, and probably ranks 
second or third among the Chi¬ 
nese libraries outside of China 
and Japan.” 

THE FLOODS IN TIENTSIN. 

I reached Tientsin the day the 
floods eutered the Concessions, 
September twenty-fourth, but my 
first view was not of the floods 
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themselves but of the crowds of 
homeless people carrying their 
few possessions through the 
crowded streets. Since then I 
have seen the water surrounding 
the houses in some of the Con¬ 
cessions ; I have been to Nankai 
School and seen its buildings 
surrounded by four feet of water; 
I have seen the terrible desola¬ 
tion where little mud houses 
have collapsed and left only 
floating refuse to tell the story— 
and still the strongest impres¬ 
sion is not of the waters but of 
the homeless people. 

A careful survey made under 
the direction of the Tientsin 
Christian Union Flood Relief 
Committee shows that some fifty- 
two thousand people are home¬ 
less and that does not count the 
many who have taken refuge 
with friends and relatives and 
the many more in the districts 
around Tientsin who will later 
be flocking to the city. The 
refugees are gathered into camps. 
Uast week I visited six of the 
camps accommodating from a few 
hundreds to two thousand people. 

The first form of relief that 
has been attempted is daily 
medical inspection in the camps. 
This is done largely by the 
missionary doctors whose regular 
hospitals are closed and who are 
in this way going to the people 
who cannot come to them. 
Several work rooms have already 
been opened where warm cloth¬ 
ing is being made by women 
refugees who are paid for their 
sewing. These rooms will have 
to be multiplied to meet the 
need for warm clothing and bed- 
diug during the winter months. 
The camps so far are mostly 
temporary affairs made of mat¬ 
ting and more permanent shel¬ 
ters are already needed. Food is 
provided in the camps but in 
many cases it is inadequate and 
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of the wrong kind. In many 
places people are half starved 
while other camps are suffering 
from overfeeding. 

As for regular mission work, 
I think I speak for the Method¬ 
ists, American Board, and the 
Young Men’s and Young Wom- 
e n ’ s Christian Associations 
when I say that whatever mis¬ 
sion work remains is surely not 
to be called “regular.” The 
London Mission is more fortun¬ 
ately located with only a little 
water around the College build¬ 
ings. After a week’s recess the 
College is in session, the hos¬ 
pital aud church building are 
occupied with refugees and some 
of the work goes on as usual. 
In the other Missions, hospitals, 
schools, etc., are closed and must 
remain so for some time. Most 
of us are giving time to relief 
work in its various forms, realiz¬ 
ing that this is our greatest 
opportunity for reaching the 
people of Tientsin during the 
coming winter. 

(Miss) E. M. Wei,i£. 

HOW IT FSJiis TO BE FLOODED. 

September 22. A call late in 
the afternoon from a number of 
important and excited personages 
raising money to throw up dikes 
along the plain to the south¬ 
west. They report a break in 
the south bank of the Grand 
Canal several li west of the city, 
and insist on the danger of being 
inundated. Show subscriptions 
from some of the wealthy men 
of the neighborhood—$200 and 
$100 each. Give them $50. 

About nightfall men appear 
on the streets with gongs and 
night watchmen’s rattles, criers 
calling out the people to work 
ou the dikes. Temple bells are 
tolled. Soon lantern processions 
begin to pass south, the men 
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shouldering spades. The plain 
to the south-west is dotted with 
glow-worm lights. Men work 
all night. 

A trip on the bicycle to West 
Gate Church to inquire about 
the members there, shows none 
in distress from flood. There is 
still no water in the west suburb. 

September 23. Sunday dawns 
calmly. No sign of water across 
the plain, and while activity is 
still feverish on the new dikes 
I begin to feel it is a case of 
false alarm. Go with the school 
boys to S. S. and church. 

Returning tired to the com¬ 
pound at four-thirty find the 
creek to our west rising silently 
but steadily. At ten-thirty serv¬ 
ants and students begin to 
barricade the compound west 
gate and drainage vents, going 
then to the school compound for 
the same purpose. 

September 24. Wakened early 
by the sound of water-falls. 
Yesterday morning awoke with 
the bewildered feeling that water 
was everywhere. This morning 
a glance out of the window 
showed the compound floating 
with water, water pouring 
through the barricades, and water 
in all directions as far as I 
could see. The impossible had 
happened ! 

Hurrying into old clothes, 
went directly to the school to 
look after the boys and teachers. 
Had to wade all the way. 
Boys incorrigible, sporting in 
the water, then still shallow. 
Arrange for supplies of food and 
light for boys and look in on the 
Y. W. C. A. household. 

After breakfast, with all ap¬ 
pearances of long siege, I go to 
British concession for funds. 
The road soon becomes an inex¬ 
tricable tangle of boats, carts, 
rickshas, and foot-passengers, 
the latter wading waist-deep, 
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and pushing their earthly be- 
longiugs before them on a door, 
or window, etc. The cart stalls 
and I plunge in and wade with 
the rest. 

Arrive at south gate. Crowds 
of refugees line either side of the 
south Main, then high and dry, 
pitiful in their misery, wet, 
hungry, exhausted, with nothing 
but a quilt or a bowl to their 
name. Trams still running. 
Get off at Japanese concession 
and walk to bank. Water just 
appearing in Japanese streets. 
An hour later when I return by 
ricksha, it is flooding in despite 
hasty barricades. Get off at 
South Gate and hire a man to 
carry silver for me. We wade 
through the same dense tangle 
of man and beast and vehicle. 
Stores on either side the road 
are filled half-way to the ceiling 
w ith water. Carts are submerged 
below the wheel in the middle of 
the road. Water deeper here 
again and running with real 
current toward the South Gate. 
Deeper also in the compound. 
Put men to work moving all 
furniture to the second floor. 
Get students to help the Y. W. 
C. A. ladies do the same. Advise 
all boys to leave at once by boat. 

It is estimated a hundred 
thousand are homeless, and a 
majority of these will soon 
be without food. Many houses 
are collapsing. The latter part 
of the day is overcast, with a 
stiff wind from the south, and 
some slight promise of rain. 

September 25. Rain during 
the night, not furious, but per¬ 
sistent. Dark morning. Rain 
again after a short intermission. 
Servants in the attic set up their 
stove, run a pipe out of the win¬ 
dow, and soon have water sizzling 
and rice steaming. Water up 
to the veranda level. Kitchen 
flooded. Awakened several times 
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during the night by the wailing 
of pigs, of dogs, and of cows, ter¬ 
rified by water. Dr. Davis’ mule 
now domiciled on our side porch. 
At 9.30 with the enthusiastic 
advice and ready help of the 
servants, of packing cases, poles 
and floating boards, knock to¬ 
gether a good-sized raft. 

Put ou a bathing suit and 
wade to Y. W. C. A. in reponse 
to alarm. Swim back ; quicker 
progress and warmer. Spend the 
afternoon on boat getting to town 
for mail and supplies with Dr. 
Davis and school cook, Mr. Tsui, 
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and his brother. Pitiful sight to 
see areas of houses gone under, 
collapsed, stores swimming with 
water, and population up to their 
arm-pits salving valuables, the 
family quilt, new year pig, or 
clothes chest. Go down the 
tramway by boat. Get back to 
compound at dark to find electric 
lights gone, and water mains 
broken. 

Return at 9.30 with water 
standing in back hall—the first 
to reach the house. 

Notes from diary of 

F. M. Pyke, 
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KWANGTT7NG STUDENT 
CONFERENCES. 

The Student Conferences of 
the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
and the Teachers’ Summer Nor¬ 
mal School, in Kwangtung 

Province, have this year been 
marked by an intensity of earn¬ 
estness and a high-water mark 
of power, such as we have not 
known in the past. “ Service * ’ 
was written large over these 

conferences. Decision night in 
both the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A- Student conferences 
will never be forgotten by those 
who were privileged to be pres¬ 
ent. There was real heart 

struggle and final victory which 

gave expression in testimony 
and declaration of life purpose. 

There is danger lest these 
strong conferences outgrow the 
missionary. For the convenience 
of the students these conferences 
are held about holiday time, and 
few missionaries are in the city 
to attend them. Many feel that 
much good could be conserved 
from the summer conferences and 
Normal School if every Mission 
made sure to appoint representa¬ 


tives to them, to take notes and 
keep in touch with the students 
and teachers, that nothing may 
be lost iu the follow-up work 
for the utilization of the new 
forces brought into play for the 
Kingdom of Christ by these 
conferences. 


CANTONESE UNION CHURCH, 
SHANGHAI. 

On Sunday, October 7th, the 
new church buildings for the 
varied work of this well-organ¬ 
ized local effort, were dedicated, 
there being a large congregation 
of Chinese and foreign friends. 
During the succeeding days vari¬ 
ous opening functions were held. 
On Monday evening, October 
8th, at a reception given to for¬ 
eign friends and English-speak¬ 
ing Chinese, Consul-General 
Sammons paid a tribute to the 
many labors of Dr. Mary H. 
Fulton in connection with the 
formation of this Union Church 
and the raising of the funds for 
the church edifice. In addition 
to liberal sums given by foreign 
friends the Chinese have nobly 
joined in with the result that 
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the equipment is well-fitted for 
the carrying on of a varied and 
active church life. 

During the evening short 
addresses of welcome and con¬ 
gratulation were given by several 
representative missionary friends, 
and Dr. Hua-chuen Mei, a 
Shanghai lawyer, in a witty 
speech indicated that the fact 
of this militant, self-sustaining 
church (within two years of its 
foundation), with a new home, 
new hopes, and new leadership, 
was largely due to its distin¬ 
guishing virtue of having ladies 
on the Board of Trustees. 

The regular church member¬ 
ship is over ioo, and the Sunday 
services have frequently had 
over twice that number. A 
primary school, Sunday school, 
Christian Endeavor Society, Bible 
classes, and dispensary are among 
some of the activities. 


SZECHWAN PROVINCE-WIDE 
EVANGELISTIC CAMPAIGN. 

The Organizing Committee of 
the above campaign have been 
meeting with many difficulties 
in their efforts to deal with the 
problems that have come before 
them. During the summer 
months their activities were 
almost at a complete standstill 
owing to a combination of ad¬ 
verse circumstances. Owing to 
the departure of our chairman, 
A. J. Brace, for the seat of war, 
and the resignation of our secre¬ 
tary, Newton D. Hayes, due to 
pressure of work, it thus came 
about that during the summer 
months we were left without 
either a chairman or a secretary, 
and with the troubles that arose 
in this city and neighbourhood 
it was found quite impossible to 
call the other members back 
from the summer resorts to deal 
with the situation. 


At its meeting on September 
ioth the Committee finally adopt¬ 
ed the following resolution:— 
“This committee recommends 
that the missions unite in a 
Five-year Forward Evangelistic 
Movement which shall have as 
its purpose the holding of special 
evangelistic meetings in every 
city, town, or village now occu¬ 
pied, and in as many others as 
possible in which only occasional 
work is being done, so that the 
whole province may be reached 
with a very defiuite Gospel Mes¬ 
sage, the recognition by every 
church-member of his responsi¬ 
bility to his non-Christian neigh¬ 
bours, the practical training of 
church-members in the work of 
evangelism, and the enlisting of 
every member in church work 
according to his capacity. 

“ This committee believes that 
such a movement, while depend¬ 
ing chiefly on the local workers, 
would be greatly strengthened 
and stimulated by a judicious 
interchange of workers, and also 
by invitations to workers selected 
from other provinces. 

“This committee further re¬ 
commends that, if possible, Dr. 
G. Sherwood Eddy be secured 
some time during these five 
years, to conduct evangelistic 
meetings in the three centres 
of Chengtu, Chungking, and 
Paoning, as previously contem¬ 
plated, believing that such meet¬ 
ings will be of the greatest 
benefit to the whole of the 
evangelistic work of the prov¬ 
ince. 1 ' 

It is important to point out 
that the idea of the committee 
is not that these five years 
should be years of preparation 
for a future visit from Dr. Eddy 
or some other evangelist. These 
five years are to be an end in 
themselves, and are to be, it is 
hoped, effective and fruitful quite 
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apart from any special meetings 
or effort at the close of this 
period. 

The committee consider it of 
the first importance that an 
organizing secretary be secured 
for this evangelistic work, who 
shall advise, strengthen, stimu¬ 
late, and co-ordinate the whole 
of this special work throughout 
the province. 


MOKANSHAN CONFERENCE OP 

CHRISTIAN WORKERS, JULY 
22-29, I9I7- 

The conference having last 
year studied the field and the 
"Present Task,” the subject 
this year was “ Ways and 
Means.” 

Rev. J. C. Hawk presented 
" Methods of Reaching the 
Unevangelized in City aud 
Country.” A few points given 
were : Mobilization of the entire 
Christian constituency; census 
of church constituency, every 
member filling out a blank 
giving all his relatives for three 
generations each way; social 
•service ; reforms in street-chapel 
policy; helping Christians to pre¬ 
serve the good elements of the 
old Chinese life. The subject 
"How Make Schools and Hos¬ 
pitals More Effective Evangel¬ 
istic Agencies" was presented 
by Rev. C- G. McDaniel and 
Dr. C. F. McKenzie. A great 
difficulty is that the missionary 
in school work is almost always 
overburdened with details of 
routine. Limit the number of 
mission schools to those that can 
be adequately manned , and more 
spiritual results will follow. 
Special meetings every term, 
and personal work were em¬ 
phasized. Dr. McKenzie showed 
how urgent is the need of Chi¬ 
nese hospital evangelists aud 
Bible-women of the very best 


type—fully trained and tactful. 
The great majority of long-time 
patients go back home fully con¬ 
vinced that the Gospel is a 
message of truth. On leaving 
the patient receives a letter of 
introduction to the pastor or 
Christian worker nearest his 
home. A duplicate is sent direct 
to this worker, asking him to 
look up the patient The speaker 
pled for closer and more sym¬ 
pathetic co-operation between 
the hospital workers aud ail 
other evangelistic agencies, that 
work begun may be carried on 
to fruition. 

The next subject was "Get¬ 
ting People to Work.” Dr. A. 
A. Fulton of South China could 
not be present, but sent his 
paper. The discussion brought 
out many practical suggestions. 
Miss King showed material 
used to prepare women and 
girls for vacation work. The 
Y. W. C. A. has during this 
year trained 400 students in 
various centers, to undertake 
different forms of social service 
and Christian work during the 
summer. Mr. Patterson advo¬ 
cated using the higher primary 
pupils of government schools as 
media for the transmission of 
the Gospel message to the " wild 
children.” He told his experi¬ 
ence, how he first cultivated 
friendly relations with the heads 
of the school, and later got six 
of the pupils, steady boys, but 
non-Christians, to promise their 
help. These boys went to him 
every Sunday afternoon. He 
taught them a simple Gospel 
lesson. They, in turn, at once 
taught just what they had 
received to the street urchins 
who were gathered in the chapel. 
Within a year at least four of 
these six pupil-teachers had 
asked for baptism and become 
Christians in reality. 
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The old subject of self-support 
was ably treated by Rev. R. J. 
McMullen. The Christians must 
be taught that giving is an act 
of worship. We must use meth¬ 
ods of giving adapted to Chi¬ 
nese thought and life, e.g., 
thanksgiving offerings at New 
Year (which in Amoy raised 
$3,000.00 in one day) birthday 
giving, giving of produce instead 
of money, as done so liberally 
by the Miau tribesmen. Great 
emphasis was laid on tithing by 
a member of the Seventh Day 
Adventist Mission, who gave 
astounding figures of colportage 
work done, and of contributions, 
in certain three provinces, 
amounting to $16.00 Hex. per 
member. 

Rev. J. W. Nichols read a 
thoughtful paper on the subject, 
“ How Raise the Intellectual 
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and Spiritual Standard of the 
Christian Constituency.’ ’ Per¬ 
sonality is the one means for 
which there is no substitute. 
Let a missionary do intensive 
work on a few selected Chinese 
Christians, communicating his 
own highest ideals and his own 
personality to them. They will 
do a more extended work. Vi¬ 
sionary though it be, the speaker 
declared his faith that the day 
Is come for the Brotherhood in 
China-—an order of Chinese men 
giving up family life as St. Paul 
did, living among their people as 
examples of devotion to Christ. 

The closing sermon, by Dr. 
Price, the Chairman, was better 
than a climax to the conference. 
It was full of the momentum 
which will drive one onward and 
ever upward through the year to 
come. 
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Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D.D., 
spent Sunday, September i6th, in 
Amoy and gave three inspiring 
and stirring addresses, one to 
the missionaries and two to Chi¬ 
nese audiences in the churches... 
The Distribution Fund is being 
kept up the same as when Rev. 
Wm. E. Blackstone was in China, 
and the publications for free 
distribution can be secured by 
writing to Rev. Wm. E. Black- 
stone, care of the Chinese Tract 
Society .... The Mokanshan 
Branch of the American Wom¬ 
en’s War Relief recently passed 
the following resolution :—Re¬ 
solved that we, the members of 
the Mokanshan Branch of the 
American Women’s War Relief, 
agree to use as far as possible all 
native foodstuffs instead of pro¬ 
ducts imported from America . .. 
On October 6th the new build¬ 
ing of the Hankow Y. M. C. A., 


Penman Hall, was opened with 
appropriate exercises. Bishop 
Roots, Chairman of the Building 
Committee, tendered the build¬ 
ing to the Hankow directors for 
the use of the Association. On 
Sunday evening, October 7th, 
Rev. Cheng Ching Yi, D.D., 
addressed a large audience in 
the Association’s auditorium on 
“The Relation of the Associa¬ 
tion to the Church." This new 
building is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Penman, of Paris, 
Canada, for whom it is named. 
The lot was purchased with 
funds provided by gifts of many 
Hankow citizens .... On the 
12th of September a typhoon 
struck Amoy, wrecking sailing 
ships, and steam launches in 
the harbor and driving one of 
the coast steamers that was in 
on the rocks. Many houses 
were seriously damaged, roofs 
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being torn off and verandas or 
whole rooms blown away. The 
various Missions have suffered 
considerable damage to their 
houses and schools. Present 
estimates show that the English 
Presbyterian Mission may need 
$700 or $800 for repairs, the 
London Mission $1,200, the Re¬ 
formed Church Mission $5,000. 
Hundreds of lives were lost on 
the sea, and the villages of boat¬ 
men and fishermen are full 
of mourners .... The Annual 
Meeting of the Kiangsu Federa¬ 
tion will be held in the Grace 
Baptist Church, North Szechuen 
Road, Shanghai, on November 
14th and 15th (Wednesday and 
Thursday). It is hoped that a 
large number of delegates and 
friends will be present. Those de¬ 
siring entertainment will please 
notify Dr. R.T.Bryan,i77 N. Sze¬ 
chuen Road, Shanghai. Matters 
of vital interest to the progress of 
Christian work in this province 
will be discussed. The meetings 
will give an opportunity both for 
a review of past work and for a 
united council of war by all the 


Christian forces at work in this 
province with a view to the 
more effective carrying out of 
the special task entrusted to 
them of winning this great prov¬ 
ince to Christ .... The Mission¬ 
aries’ Mutual Aid Association of 
Japan is a loose organization of 
missionaries desirous of extend¬ 
ing prompt financial aid to the 
survivors of fellow missionaries. 
Some such organization has been 
found essential for meeting the 
felt need of ready money for 
defraying medical and funeral 
expenses. It also will overcome 
a natural reluctance to take 
the initiative in making such 
needs known. The fact that 
such aid is given in accordance 
with fixed rules eliminates the 
element of “charity” there¬ 
from. The Association thus 
affords missionaries a convenient 
method of assisting each other 
without embarrassment at a time 
when such aid is doubly wel¬ 
come. This Association is an 
attempt to meet a real need and 
might well be considered by 
missionaries in China. 


Personals 


BIRTHS. 

Jui,y : 

24th, at Soochow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. D. Wolcott, A. C. M., a son. 

September : 

1st, at Tsingtau, to Rev. and Mrs. 
C. C. van Deusen, A. P. M., a son 
(Conrtland Jr.). 

3rd, at Paoning, to Mr. and Mrs. 
P. A. Bruce, C. I. M., a son (Eionel 
Edward Cassels). 

14th, at Ichowfu, to Rev. and Mrs. 

R. M. Allison, A. P. M., a son (Clyde 
Monroe). 

14th, at Ruling, to Rev. and Mrs. 

S. H. I/ittell, A. C. M., a daughter 
(Anne). 

16th, at Chungking, to Rev. and 
Mrs. G. W. Sparling, C. M. M., a 
daughter (Dorothy Evelyn). 

18th, at Ruling, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank B, Benz, Y. M. C. A., a daughter 
(Margaret Olive). 


October : 

13th, at Ruling, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Geo. D. Byers, A. P. M., a son. 

16th, at Riaoyang, Manchuria, to 
Rev. and Mrs. A. R. Mackenzie, U. F. 
CS.,a daughter (Frances Ramsay). 

27th, at Ningpo, to Rev. and Mrs. 
C. B. Day, A. P. M. (N.), a son 
(Edward Colson). 

29th, at Amoy, to Rev. and Mrs. 
W. Short, E. P. M., Yungchun, a son. 


MARRIAQES. 

October.': 

12th, at Nanking, Miss Rachel 
James, daughter of Rev. Edward 
James, M. E. M., to Ruth van Nichols, 
son of Rev D. W. Nichols (formerly 
of the M. E. M.). 

27th, at Tsingtau, Grace Howard 
Bettes, to George J. Sears, S. B. C. 
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DEATHS, 

August : 

3rd, 1917, at Lake Iconise, B. C,, on 
his way to his home in Connecticut, 
Robertson Gage, son of Rev. and Mrs. 
Brownell Gage, of the Yale Mission, 
Changsha, aged ten years. 

September : 

13th, at Eokong, Rev. J. Schoop, 
Basel Mission. 

October : 

3rd, at Changtehfa, Honan, Mar¬ 
garet Lois, aged one year and eight 
months, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
J. D. MacRae, C- P. M. 

ARRIVALS. 

September : 

4 th, from U. S. A„ Mr. and Mrs. 
E- McNeill Poteat, S. B. C. 

27th, from U. S. A., Miss Elita 
Smith and aunt, Mrs. F. E. Lund 
and children, A. C. M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
O. C Crawford and children, A. P. M.; 
Dr. and Mrs. E. E. Bliss, A. B. C. 
F. M,; Dr. and Mrs. Brunemuier, 
Evan. A. M.; Miss McReynolds, 

A. B. C. F. M.; Miss Beegle, A. P. M.; 
Dr. Ethel Leonard, M. E. M.; Dr. 
and Mrs. Stevenson, F. C. M- S-l Mr. 
and Mrs. Holroyd, F. C. M. S; Mrs. 
Schrieber, Evan. A. M.; Miss Smaw- 
Iey, U. Evan. M. 

October : 

7th, from U. S. A., Bishop and 
Mrs. Kilgo, M. E, M. S.; Miss H. E. 
Thomas M. E. M.; Miss Anna E. 
Foster, A B. F. M. S. 
nth, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 

I. R. Dunlap. U. E.; Miss Myrtle 
Bailey, A. F. M. 

I2tb, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
T. N. Thompson, A. P. M. 

13th, from U. S A., Mr. and Mrs. 

J. S. Burgess and son, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Frantz, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
McPherson, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Geldart and children, Mrs. E. E- 
McCloy, Y. M. C. A.; Dr. and Mrs. 
W. R. Morse, A. B. F. M. S.; Mr. 

B. W. Eamphear, Miss M. A. Hill, 
A. C. M.; Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Shantz 
and child. Misses Culbertson and 
Cowton for Central China. Miss A E- 
Charles, Miss N. Jones, Miss Tonkin, 
for South China, Miss Marian Foster 
and Miss Halstead for Annam, C. and 
M. A ; Miss E. M. Strow, Rev. John 
Lewis, Miss E- F. Brown, Misses 
Eonehs. Rossiter, Laurence, and Fore¬ 
man, Rev. and Mrs. B. F, Lawrence 
and child, Rev and Mrs. Steinheimer, 
Mrs. C. M. Jewell, M. E- M.; Dr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Thompson and Miss 


Thompson, C. M. M.; Dr. and Mrs. 
Mullett, C. M. M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Troxel, Holiness Mission; Miss 
Theresa Peterson, H. S. M.; Dr. H. 
Huizinga and family, A B. F. M. S. 
(Shanghai Baptist College); Mr, and 
Mrs. Elson and children, C. M M.; 
Mrs. Edw. Wallace and child, Mr and 
Mrs. Irish and children, Miss Mar¬ 
cellas, Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Meuser 
and child, C. M. M.; Miss M. Mac¬ 
donald, C P.M.; Dr. and Mrs. Prentice, 
M. E- M.; Miss Dennison, Ind., Dr. 
Carrie Slaght, A. B. F. M S. 

15th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
E. H. Clayton, A. B. F..M, S.; Miss 
G- A. Crosby, A. C. M. 

17th, from U. S. A, Rev. and Mrs. 

E. H. McCurdy, M. E- M ; Rev. and 
Mrs. C. Stanley Smith, A. P M. 

19th, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
O- W. Crawford, Yale Mission; Dr. 
and Mrs. W. G. Hiltuer, F. C M. S.; 
Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Parlin, M. K. M. 
Mr. David Livingstone Cook, for 
Canton Chr. College. 

22nd, from U. S. A., Dr. Louise H. 
Keator, A P. M. 

13th to 27th, Miss Rath Paxson, Miss 
Grace E- Coppock, Miss Jane Shaw 
Ward, Miss Edith M. Wells, Miss 
Evelyn Derry i all returned). Miss Elcy 
T. McCausey, Miss Maud Russell, Miss 
Margaret Mack, Miss Caroline March, 
Miss Hazel Myers, Miss Elizabeth 
Dnrfee, Miss Genevieve Lowry, Miss 
Ruth White, Miss Ruth Fraser, Miss 
Marie Belleville, Miss Ruth Hoople, 
Miss Alice Holmes, Miss Adelia 
Dodge, Miss Nellie Elliott, Miss 
Grace Steinbeck, Miss Gertrude 
Steele-Brooke, Y. W. C- A. 

DEPARTURES. 

August : 

30th, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Crocker and children, Y.M.C.A, 

SEPTEMBER : 

15th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 

F. A. Cbristopherson, C. and M. A. 
29th, to England, Mrs. H. Haigb, 

W. M M. S. 

October: 

2nd, to Norway, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
Torset, N. M S. 

8th, to U. S. A., Dr and Mrs W. W. 
Williams and child, M. E- M.; Rev. 
and Mrs. P. R. Bakeman and children, 
A B. F M- S. To Norway, Rev. and 
Mrs Ears Fleije, N. E- M. To Austra¬ 
lia, Rev. and Mrs. Eanghorne, Ind. 

13th, to U. S. A., Mrs. C. H. Fenu 
and son William, A. P. M. 

18th, to Canada, Rev. W. J. Morti- 
more, C. M M. 
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Rev. C. R. Hager, M.D., D.D., whose obituary we publish 
this month, labored for twenty-seven years in China in connection 
with the American Board. His practical experience in schools 
and country fields is the background for this posthumous article. 

Mrs. H. J. Conradson is a member of the Swedish American 
Mission Covenant (Eutheran) who has been in China nine years. 
Most of this time has been spent in educational work. Some work 
has also been done for women in the home. Her article is there¬ 
fore the result of considerable practical experience. 

Rev. Geo. D. Byers is a member of the American Presby¬ 
terian Mission (North) who has been in China eleven years. His 
account of a hitherto untouched people is interesting aud stimu¬ 
lating. 

Dr. G. W. IyEAVELE is a member of the Southern Baptist 
Mission in Wuchow, Kwangsi. In his article, “The Use of 
Chemical Experiments in Preaching to the Chinese,” he has prac¬ 
tically applied his scientific knowledge to the preparation of a 
number of helpful object lessons. 

Rev. W. A. Tatchele, M.D., M.R.C.S. (Eng.), E-R.C.P., 
is a member of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission who has been in 
China about sixteen years. Most of this time he has been engaged 
in medical work. He is the originator of the Purity Eeague for 
Youths and the author of several books and tracts in English and 
Chinese along this line. He treats a somewhat old subject from a 
new standpoint. 

Rev. A. H. Smith, D.D., EE.D., is a member of the American 
Board Mission who has been in China forty-five years. He has 
worked in a number of places, spending most of his time in evangel¬ 
istic and literary work. He is the author of a number of books 
on China, a member of the China Continuation Committee aud of 
the Editorial Board of the Chinese Recorder. 

Rev, C. Y. Cheng, D. D., is connected with the Eondon 
Missionary Society. He was for several years pastor of the In¬ 
dependent Church in Peking, and is now one of the Secretaries of 
the China Continuation Committee. He was the first Chinese 
Secretary of the E* M. S. Advisory Council, and was for some years 
engaged in Bible translation work. His article on “Miracles” 
is the result of personal participation in the work of Mr. Buchman 
and his party. 
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Editorial 

Two ideas stand out in the various articles 
“Inbfvtbualisttc published this month ; the first is the teaching 

Oin-Liiamtji* Christian ideas, the second, the practical 

application of those ideas. Without any special planning on the 
part of the editors more emphasis is laid in this issue on the 
practical application of Christian principles to social needs than 
on the propagation of the ideas as such. Dr. Hager’s article lays 
considerable emphasis on reaching individuals with a message 
and also indicates that there is a felt need of carrying this 
message over into practical service. We are reminded while 
reading this article and admitting freely the great part which 
preaching has played in Christian progress, that there is a 
growing feeling that the vocal aspect of evangelism has been 
over emphasized. Indeed, it is all too evident that the ideas of 
many Chinese Christians on the subject begin and end with 
preaching and listening to preaching. The need of supple¬ 
menting this is now strongly felt. The principles preached 
about need to be actually applied. In the past Christianity, 
to borrow the Rev. Josiah Strong’s phraseology, has been too 
“individualistic” in the sense that it has emphasized too ex¬ 
clusively the future salvation of the individual and neglected the 
responsibilities of the saved individual towards others still living 
in the present. The message delivered by preaching must link 
up more closely with actual human needs. All need to learn 
that while Christian service includes it does not end with talking. 
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„ , The article on “ Miracles,” by Dr. Cheng, is an 

account of an attempt to make more vital the 
vange a . contact between the individual Christian and 
others. Friendly helpfulness is shown to be an important factor 
in winning men to Christ. This friendly contact involves, as 
Mr. Buchman and his party so constantly and wisely point out, 
a personal understanding of individual difficulties in the way of 
surrender to Christ ; one of the first results in the life of 
those who are saved is practical attempts to help others. This 
method of friendly approach to individuals does not of course 
“scrap” preaching. It does, however, recognize that each 
individual is a case alone and, to be individually helped, needs 
some specific assistance in regard to his or her particular difficulty 
with which the more general ideas thrown out in preaching often 
fail to connect vitally. Mr. Buchman’s message therefore is 
timely and much needed. In addition to being a fuller ex¬ 
pression of the real spirit and purpose of Christ it is also the 
embodiment in practical religion of modern democratic principles. 
It is easy to lose ourselves in big attempts to move the masses. 
Mr. Buchman has revivified for us the fact that to do the best 
work we must learn how to help people individually by getting 
through the veil of personal reticence and coming in touch 
with the secret needs of the soul; this, the field of spiritual 
therapeutics, is almost untouched. 

* * * 

There is, of course, nothing in the movement for 
personal evangelism which abrogates or weakens 
the claims of social evangelism as represented by 
a specialist like Harry F. Ward, who says, for instance, in his 
book “Social Evangelism” that “without losing any of its 
individual definiteness and effectiveness evangelism must have 
a conscious social aim and purpose.” Personal evangelism 
looks to the treatment of individual needs and the bringing of 
individuals into proper relationships with God ; social evangel¬ 
ism looks to the relieving of certain general conditions. It will 
not do for us to be eager to free the individual and indifferent to 
the old conditions to which he must return. In addition to 
working for individuals there are certain social tasks in which 
Christians should co-operate, that look towards the elimination 
of conditions that have hitherto increased enormously the 
difficulties of personal Christian living. Personal and social 
evangelism, therefore, are the two sides of “a complete Gospel,” 


Social 

Evangelism. 
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both indispensable and necessary, both essential to the progress 
of Christianity. As Harry F. Ward says of social evangelism, 
“with a Christian world evangelized there still remain new 
fields to conquer ; there is yet the organic world to be made 
Christian.’* That is, the individual must be personally helped 
but must also learn that he is not saved for himself alone but to 
live for others—-not only as an individual but as a member of a 
social group. 

* * * 


Ebe Gburcb and 
tbe Community. 


There is a strong tendency at the home base 
to make the public school the center of com¬ 


munity life. So far-reaching is the move¬ 
ment indeed in its attempts to supplement the deficiencies of 
many homes and meet the needs of community living that the 
question is sometimes raised as to what will be the function of 
the church when the school is living up to its new ideals of 
community service. The situation in China will not become 
acute in this regard for some time ; nevertheless, in so far as 
government and mission schools try to become centers of com¬ 
munity activity the same questions will force themselves upon 
our attention. What is then the relation of the church to the 
commuuity ? Shall it seek to live out the doctrines around 
which its activities revolve, along practical lines of helpfulness, 
or be in the main a place where man can retire from human 
activities tor a short while? Its influence in molding character 
will be greater in proportion as it lives up to the ideals of 
service as inculcated by its Head. How far, though, are our 
churches at present centers of such commuuity activity ? 

* * * 


Zbc Cbrfetfan Gburcb 
tbe Center ot jftten&eblp. 


In connection with the relation of 
the church to the community we 
wish to quote the following from a 
letter from Mr. E. E. Barnett, Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Hangchow. What he says will apply 
to other centers. 


“The development of strong, attractive, aggressive churches 
is a paramount need. Hundreds, yes, thousands, of people in this 
city are more or less in touch with Christian truth, Christian 
personalities, Christian activities. We need churches so warm and 
friendly, so genuine and earnest that these near-Christians will be 
drawn into them. This means that the pulpit should preach a 
more vital gospel of the heart and of everyday living. This 
means that the church membership should be definitely seeking to 
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reach and befriend and help outsiders. This means that in con¬ 
nection with the preaching hall there should be at least a few 
simple social rooms at each church center, where friendly inter¬ 
course can be held. This means that provision should be made 
not only for arousing in men’s hearts the impulse to worship and 
service but also for maintaining and guiding that impulse. This 
means that a budget, not necessarily a large one, should be provided 
for carrying out a fuller program of church life and activity and 
that plans should be made not in accordance with the cloth of 
precedents and past activities, but in harmony with present needs 
and opportunities. My experience convinces me that the key to 
the whole problem of evangelism is inspired lives in individual 
churches. Too much of our time has been spent in trying to 
energize organizations instead of organizing energy.” 


* * * 

dbtietfan Ibomes J™? disti ' ,c . t P h f es °f evangelism «e 

tn China dealt with in the articles, ‘‘What can our 

Boarding Schools do to fit Girls for Home 
Life,” and “The Nature and Purpose of Medical Missions/’ 
As a body of Christians, missionaries have already shown their 
belief that real Christian love involves a care for the unfortun¬ 
ate. The article dealing with the fitting of girls for home life, 
however, suggests a topic that has not been very much con¬ 
sidered. We shall all readily admit that the average Chinese 
home hardly comes up to our conception of a Christian home, 
and yet how general has been the attempt in either boys’ or 
girls’ schools to train for this important life center? We are 
convinced that a poor home is a bad start in life. Hence the 
improvement of home life therefore should receive more atten¬ 
tion. There is a distinct field for Christian activity here, 
namely, the application of Christian principles to the building 
up of a Christian home under conditions in China. 

* * * 


Chinese fwmns We would cal1 Spedal attention to tbe 
Chinese Vttmns. Mugical Supplement which we publish with 

this issue of the Recorder. Mr. Champness writes that he has 
been engaged upon tbe work of making a collection of tuues suit¬ 
able for use with the revised Central China Union Hymnal, and 
has found it necessary to compose several new tunes. In the 
hope that these may be of interest to the general missionary 
community, they are presented herewith. We know of no one 
in China so well adapted to do this work as is Mr. Champness, 
with his love of music and his many years study and experience 
therein. Would that the day were near, though we fear it is 
far distant, when we shall have one Union Hymnal for all 
China. Meanwhile we hope that Chinese writers of sacred 
music may be raised up who will be able to give an Oriental 
strain to the music which shall make it more attractive to the 
Chinese ear than that which we are at present able to present. 
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®tt0tnai Stubs. 


We have recently been reminded that the 
pages of the Chinese Recorder are deficient 
in the number of articles giving the results of special research 
work in things Chinese, The absence of such articles is not 
due to any feeling on our part that they are undesirable or 
unimportant. We want them. But there does seem to be a 
lack of available material for such articles. The missionaries 
seem to be so busy that except in rare cases they have no time 
for the special study of Chinese folklore, local traditions of 
worship, superstitions, and religious ideas. Every region in 
China has its peculiarities in these regards. We therefore invite 
our friends to let us know at once of any missionaries who are 
doing or are willing to do special research work along any of 
these lines. One of the chief functions of the CHINESE RECORDER 
is to assist the missionaries to understand the Chinese. Articles 
giving the results of special research are an essential element 
in the promotion of such mutual understanding. The Editors, 
therefore, will welcome suggestions for such articles and 
information where they may be obtained. 


* 


* 


* 


dfioat Popular 
3BOOR0 on Cblna, 


Millard's Review recently announced a 


competition for a list of the best books on 
China. Several prizes were offered, and 
many lists were contributed. Rev. F. E. Hawks Pott, D.D., 
who acted as a judge in the competition went through all the 
lists submitted and made up a separate list of the “ Most Popular 
Books on China.” 

His list is as follows : 


Changing Chinese, Ross. 

China, An Interpretation. Bashford. 

The Middle Kingdom. Williams, 

The China Year Book. Bell. 

Things Chinese. Ball. 

Chinese Characteristics. Smith. 

Village Life in China. Smith. 

Sketch of Chinese History. Pott. 

Outlines of History, Li Ung Bing. 

Empress Dowager. Bland. 

Intellectual and Political Currents. Reinsch. 

The Far Eastern Question. Millard. 

New Atlas and Gazeteer. North China Daily News . 
Travels in the Middle Kingdom. Wilson. 

The Three Religious. Soothill. 

Religions in China. De Groot, 

Legge’s Chinese Classics. 

Lore of Cathay. Martin. 

China Mission Year Book. 

Public Education. Kuo. 

Educational Directory of China. 

Chinese Art. Bushnell, 
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Cbe promotion of 3ntercesston 

IF I REGARD INIQUITY IN MY HEART THE LORD WIEE NOT HEAR ME. 

PS. lxvi, 18, 

Not long since we heard in church service a prayer that pled for blessing 
on the kings, presidents, and leaders of the allied countries, but had no plea 
for the influence of God’s Spirit upou those of the central peoples. And it will 
be admitted that this is the form of petition we are commonly hearing, and 
possibly offering, as the awful struggle goes on; it is probably safe to infer 
that the Christians among the central powers (for the reader doubtless knows, 
as does the writer, more than one whose faith and piety are unimpeachable) 
are taking no different course. 

Why is this? Neither side thinks the task of influencing the other too 
hard for the God we are praying to, yet we say so little to Him about it. 
Alas, it may be that prayers only for the welfare of our side, without concern 
for God’s mighty moving in the hearts of our adversaries, are broken-winged 
things that flutter pitifully on the ground, instead of soaring to the throne of 
grace on high. What might not happen if we united to implore that God 
would give to the leaders and the peoples of the other side another mind! 
At all events no one has yet been bold enough to propose that Matt, vi, 44 
be changed to read—Pray not for them which despitefully use you. 

Again, are we with open mind interpreting this world cataclysm as, in 
addition to all else, a judgment upon our own national units for our God- 
forgetting, Christ-denying, money-loving, pleasure-seeking, self-adoring 
ways? The work of the war will not be done until our hearts are broken for 
the godless nonchalance at God’s Christ upon the Cross that permeates society 
high and low, for the idols set up in the people's hearts and for the ungodly 
hardness to their fellow men of many among us who profess allegiance to 
Christ, The blackness of enemy atrocities does not whiten the scarlet of our 
own national sins. The mere discomfiture of the enemy would leave us un¬ 
changed and unblessed; nay, even hardened and hopeless. For if these 
sorrows purge us not, what remains but the judgment of the Great Day. The 
prayers of Ezra (ix, 5) and Nehemiah (i, 4) aud especially of Daniel (ix, 3) 
may well be our patterns in these days of discipline. 

Fukien missionaries have an “Intercession Paper” dealing with “The 
War and Its Issues,” which is sent to every missionary in the province. The 
November paper contains twenty topics equally distributed under four main 
themes—one for each week—namely, Prayer for the British Empire and the 
U. S. A.; for Russia, France, and Italy; for the suffering nations, Belgium, 
Servia, Poland, Roumania; for the reconstruction of the world after the war. 
The following special topics are given under various themes; Let us confess 
our national sins and the sins of those who have made war conditions a means 
of aggrandizement; Let us give thanks for the spread of the idea of democracy 
aud pray that men may know how to use the new freedom; Let us pray that 
small nations shall from this time on be safe; Let us pray that in her work 
in this war the Church may learn to be a more positive force for righteous¬ 
ness; Let us pray for such a seeking after God by all men of all nations 
as shall make the world a great brotherhood in Christ. 

The plan of the paper is practical and definite. We hope it may be more 
widely extended in the China field next year. 


Contributed Articles 


The Churches and the Theological Seminaries 

C. R. HAGER 


of “The obligation upon theological teachers to acquaint 
their students with the facts and results of critical enquiry and 
modern scholarship, and the danger of withholding any such 
knowledge in so far as it bears upon their biblical and historical 
studies.” I have uo desire to enter upon controversial ground 
in this discussion, but when the word “modern ” is used, there 
is usually some uncertainty as to what the writer means. No 
Bible scholar fears biblical criticism if all the facts of the 
case are known and understood, but that it is necessary to 
teach all the theories that are often held as facts but which 
come far from the real truth, I cannot accept. 

A Chinese student in an American theological seminary 
has recently expressed his future ambition in these words, “I 
expect to be a leader and return to China to open a theological 
seminary where the Scriptures are interpreted along modern 
and liberal lines.” Now the question naturally arises: Along 
what modern and liberal lines are the Scriptures to be inter¬ 
preted? Is the Bible no longer to be its own best interpreter ? 
Can the simple-hearted believer no longer interpret and under¬ 
stand the Bible? “I do not think that the common people 
ought to be given the Bible, for they do not know how to 
explain it properly,” said a senior in one of our colleges who 
herself had come out of Armenian darkness. If this is true then 
what a great blunder the Bible societies are making when they 
are publishing the Scriptures and scattering them broadcast 
without note or comment. What is this modern knowledge 
that is so necessary to the understanding of scripture ? If 
it needs a scientist, a theological professor, an archeologist 
and what not to understand what is true or what is not true, 


NOTB.~ Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 


m 


HE above subject was suggested to the writer when he read, 
in the December Recorder, the remarks of the Editor 
upon the obligation of theological teachers. He speaks 
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then God pity the common people who have not the erudition 
of the learned. But waiving the pros and cons in this 
discussion, let us reverently ask what ought the churches 
of China, nay, more, of the world, expect from their theological 
seminaries whether these are carried on by one or several 
denominations? I. I answer that the Christian has a right to 
expect that prophets of God are made in all these institutions. 
Prophets that not only know what some men say about the 
Bible but men who know what the Bible says itself. They 
are to be men who know the science of God and who are as 
intimately acquainted with God as any Old Testament prophets 
ever were. They must draw their message from The Book 
and God Himself through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
They are not to give the world message, but the God message 
obtained through the Word by the agency of the Holy Spirit. 
They are to be the transmitters of the oracles of God, and not 
inventors of new theology ; they are to speak as God has 
spoken to them by the printed Word and when standing face to 
face in holy communion with Him. It is needless to remark in 
passing that some of the themes preached upon by the modern 
clergy are not obtained from the Scriptures, nor are they 
obtained from intimate communion with God, for almost every 
subject under heaven is brought into the pulpit so that the 
Chinese would not be much amiss in lauding the benefits of 
Confucianism. A former sinologue of China was once asked 
by a prominent theological educator, how lie should educate 
his students. <l Turn them over to the Holy Spirit,” said the 
sinologue who had been through a Divinity School in 
Germany. The educator of the young Chinese prophets was a 
little offended at the answer received, but the advice given was 
by no means ill advised, for most of the teaching now imparted 
in such seminaries is not given by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and if the candidates for the ministry do not receive the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit, then all the theories of 
wise men will not fit them for their work. Our young Chinese 
theologue has also come to the conclusion that, unless the old 
style of preaching along orthodox lines is changed, these 
churches will become empty and only modern preachers 
who believe in a liberal interpretation of the scriptures 
can fill the churches. That Is the kind of instruction now 
received in at least some American theological seminaries. 
But is the above statement true ? Is not rather the contrary 
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true and that, where the living Word of God is preached, 
there you find the hearers? Dr. Chapman and Dr. Sunday 
and Dr. Torrey do not seem to have any difficulty in securing 
an audience, and in certain parts of Europe only the con¬ 
servative and orthodox preachers have full churches, while 
the liberal preachers preach chiefly to empty benches. John 
the Baptist did not need any choir to draw an audience in 
the wilderness of Judea and he had but one theme and that 
focussed on the coming Messiah and repentance towards 
God. The preaching of the gospel of salvation through the 
atonement made by Christ has never lacked listeners. It is 
this kind of preaching that the world needs to-day more than 
anything else, and no amount of ethical, philosophical, or social 
discussion will answer the need of the human heart. I still re¬ 
member how disgusted one of our Chinese preachers became 
when he heard some of the preachers talk on Confucianism. 
“It is Christ that the Chinese need,” said he, “and not 
Confucius.” And it is the Bible that the prophets of God 
need to preach. Bishop Hoare, the eminent Chinese Bible 
scholar, used to relate when preaching on the street how 
his students would answer some of the criticisms of the 
Chinese by pointing them to the printed passages in the 
Chinese testament and in this way discomfiting them. In other 
words they used the Bible to answer the objections urged 
against the truth. The modern method of meeting objections 
is, however, not the same. The Apostles were filled with the 
Holy Spirit and after that they had no more difficulty about 
preaching; they could declare with authority that they knew 
whereof they spoke. And if our prophets in our prophet 
schools were to show the sons of the prophets how to get the 
same divine power and hold to the Word of the Almighty in 
their preaching, they would furnish ideal ministers of God to the 
churches. But to this end it is quite as important that the teachers 
of these schools should be filled with the Holy Spirit as be able 
to impart all the theories of theological thought. 

II, The churches have also the right to expect from the 
theologicalseminaries that the preachers educated will be evangel¬ 
ists and not merely great orators on some moral or religious theme. 
Peter’s first sermon after Pentecost was a revival discourse and 
people were pricked in their hearts and cried out, “Men and 
brethren, what shall we do ? ” In how many of our modern 
churches, where the preaching is after the new and liberal 
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lines of thought, have people asked “What shall I do to be 
saved ?” Is it not a sad fact that there is no pricking of the 
conscience, and that people come out of the so-called House of 
God in the same state of mind as they went in; and to have a 
revival in a church is the last thing that would ever be desired ? 
Is it not also strange that the regular ministry can no longer 
conduct its own revivals? If a revival is desired they must 
send for a man of God who believes in the old gospel and one 
who is acquainted with God and who preaches not to be heard 
but to produce conviction and repentance towards God. It is 
wonderful how even some of the ministers of modem views will 
join in a call to an eminent evangelist who preaches an entirely 
new gospel to their own. Evangelistic committees are also 
appointed in order to evangelize our schools and our churches 
or bring the gospel to the masses. Where are the prophets of 
God, the teachers of God, the witnesses for the truth among 
the members of the Church? The time was when every 
preacher was his own evangelist, every church its own prop¬ 
agator of the gospel—why is it not so now ? Revivals are 
usually criticised and sometimes justly so, but why can not the 
local church with its own pastor have these seasons of refresh¬ 
ing? If the preacher is a man of God and the members are all 
in their right place before God, there ought to be a movement 
among the dry bones of infidelity and heathenism. Dr. Torrey 
speaks of his church being in a constant revival state and that 
ought to be the natural state of all our churches, but if the 
prophets of God are not revivalists aud men who are constantly 
seeking for souls, how can these things be? Let the Chinese 
Church return to its first work, when the preachers and members 
sought for souls whenever and wherever they could. If there 
is anything that the Chinese preachers need to learn, it is this 
constant and direct witnessing to the power of the cross of 
Christ. Theological teachers should show the Chinese how 
to do this. I still remember how Bishop Hoare came to his 
death because he took a number of his theological students ou 
an evangelistic tour in order to show them how to preach to the 
masses. His death is a constant reminder to every teacher of 
theological students that their work is not done when they 
have imparted a few lessons on theology. He showed them 
the practical side of the ministry and lost his life in so doing, 
but his death was not in vain if his ministerial brethren will 
follow in his footsteps. Dr. Mackay of Formosa used to spend 
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the day with his students in going from village to village, 
pulling the poor teeth of the Chinese and in the evening 
teaching them the Scriptures. To many this method seemed 
to be very childish, but by so doing he showed his students 
how to apply what they were taught. The world to-day needs 
not so much great preachers in the pulpit but great talkers 
of religion in every-day life. When our Chinese preachers 
can only preach in the pulpit and are not able to talk to men in 
the shops, in the fields, and 011 the highways about the personal 
claims of Jesus Christ, all their superior seminary training 
avails but little. And if our most cultured seminary graduates 
must depend upon the efforts of some humble and almost illiter¬ 
ate person to bring a revival to their church then our schools of 
the prophets are not accomplishing their required task, no 
matter how learned the teachers may be. I still remember the 
words of one of my seminary classmates who had been a 
student at a renowned seminary in the East. “The Professor’s 
prayer meeting was the dryest prayer meeting I ever attended.” 
Now how could such men train live preachers or evangelists? 

I have known men great in speaking in the pulpit and 
upon the social platform, who were the weakest of the weak 
when they came to demonstrate their teaching in a practical 
way. God does not alone reveal Himself to the great and 
mighty but He also reveals Himself to the humblest saint. 

III. The Church has a right to expect efficient and devoted 
pastors from our seminaries. 

And by an efficient and devoted pastor I do not mean one 
that is trying to solve all the social problems that come up iu 
society. The pastor needs ever to remember that his mission 
is a spiritual one to every member of his church and com¬ 
munity. Rev. Dr. Cuyler used to advise his students to spend 
every morning in close study but the afternoon in studying 
“door knobs.” In other words, spiritual visiting is to be a 
great part of the minister’s work. And here the preacher’s 
best work can be done. The sermon preached on the 
Sabbath can be emphasized and troubled hearts can be com¬ 
forted. Then how often it is possible to awaken the careless 
and indifferent by a few well chosen words. Pastoral visits to 
be such must represent the Master. Alas that so often in our 
modern days, these visits merely represent a worldly greeting. 
There is no attempt made to speak of the higher things nor 
even to pray with the persons visited. The conversation does 
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not gather around the Lord Jesus aud about our service to Him 
but about the ordinary news. What is needed in the Chinese 
ministry is men who will comfort the sorrowing, awaken the 
careless and pray with every member of the church, and show 
them all the open door to the heart of God. I think many 
missionaries do not regret that they did not preach more but 
that they prayed so little with their converts and did not point 
them to more intimate communion with God. Prayer is 
largely left out of pastoral visits that have become only ordinary 
calls, whereas every visit should be a foretaste of heaven to the 
humble parishioner. When our Chinese preachers will not only 
emulate the preacher’s office, but also the pastoral relation and 
take their families in prayer to God, then aud only then are 
they fit to be the ambassadors of the Almighty. As Jesus 
sought in every way possible to influence the individual and 
never thought it beneath him to converse with the lowest so 
our preachers must be ready to converse and pray with the 
humblest soul that needs the help of God. By so doing the 
members will be taught to pray, and the world to-day needs a 
praying church more than a talking church, though the church 
that knows how to pray will also know how to talk acceptably. 
Give the Chinese Church praying pastors, who will rejoice 
to pray with and for each member of their congregations. 
Would that every pastor’of all other churches would do the same, 
for then we might see a great spiritual awakening. We are 
apt in these modern days to forget that vital Christian life can 
only come through communion with God, where church 
members come in touch with the Almighty. Conferences can¬ 
not alone solve the problem. The best scheme may fail 
because the dynamic of prayer is not behind it. Are our 
theological seminaries furnishing China and the world with pray¬ 
ing pastors, whom the world recognizes as men of God whose 
conversation and citizenship are in heaven? If not then they 
are not fulfilling their divine calling. 

IV. The churches have a right to expect from the 
theological seminaries men who will not only be able to unfold 
the word of God, to build up the churches intensively as well 
as extensively and pastors to comfort and admonish all, but 
also men who will be able to set to work the members of the 
church in the great work of redeeming men and women. We 
need generals in the Christian ministry who will not do the 
fighting all themselves, but will apportion to every man and 
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woman his work. The world will never become converted 
until the rank and file of the church get under the burden. 
To-day everything is expected of the ministry and little oi the 
laity. About all that is expected of every member of the church 
is money when some actual service for God should be demanded. 
The church is largely a beehive of drones when working 
bees ought to take their place, who should know how to deal 
with the unconverted and lead them to Jesus Christ. The great 
lack among church members is that they do not know how to 
win men and women to Jesus Christ. They may know how to 
pray and even speak in meeting but they do not know how to 
lead men and women to the Cross nor to comfort and encourage 
the sorrowful and discouraged. And in many respects they 
are not to blame for this for they have never learned the art of 
ministering iu spiritual things to those in need of divine con¬ 
solation or reproof. And here I say the preacher can do his 
best work, by teaching his people how to work for Christ. The 
earnest man of God should not be satisfied with a large number 
on the church roll, but only when every one of his members is 
in some real soul-saving work. Various methods are now 
employed to train men and women for Sunday-school teachers, 
etc., but this is not enough, they must know how to bring men 
and women, boys and girls, to the feet of Jesus. The lack of 
earnest workers in the churches is not because they have not 
received outside training, but because the ministers have not 
trained their own helpers, and the best preacher is he who can 
train the greatest number. Here then is a wide field for the 
Chinese preachers, which is not altogether a new field of activity 
but one which has been and is sadly neglected. The old 
Chinese preachers used their members in bringing others to the 
church, to the class room, and the Bible reading and in this 
way they taught their members to work for God. The danger 
of the Chinese ministry is that they will be satisfied with 
preaching so-called great sermons, conducting schools, and 
championing social reforms and not in teaching the church to 
be a live beehive of soul-winners, into which no one can 
enter without feeling the very presence of God. 0 Theological 
Seminaries, give us such men of God and then they in turn 
will fill your seminaries with the best youth of their con¬ 
gregations ! 
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What Can our Boarding Schools do to Fit Girls 
for Home Life, Physically and Spiritually? 

MRS. H. J. CONRADSON 

Y^pjHAT is really the object of mission boarding schools for 
W girls ? Is it to fit these girls to become Bible-women, 

* M teachers, and workers directly in mission service ? Is it 
to give them an education in the sense of a general up¬ 
lift? Yes, but is it not also to fit them better for home life? 
Some time ago, in a discussion of a certain family in which 
there was much to be desired in the way of cleanliness aud 
good management, when the husband was criticized for 
allowing such a state of affairs, the remark was made: “The 
home never rises above the woman,” or as has elsewhere been 
said: “No nation can rise above its mothers.” Then 
what a tremendous responsibility is ours, who have girls 
entrusted to our care iu the boarding schools ! 

“China for Christ” has long been the slogan of the 
missionary body, and how better do our part towards this object 
than to fit the girls to be better home makers, better daughters, 
better wives, better mothers ? 

Now what can our boarding schools do to fit girls for 
home life, physically and spiritually ? 

The first step, and often not an easy one, is to try to teach 
them to be clean. We have need of patience to show them 
that in order to be healthy they must be clean. Teach them 
to be neat aud clean with their clothing, that they may acquire 
that feeling of strength and confidence inspired by clean bodies 
and clean clothes. And here let me say that it behooves us to 
be their strong examples. 

Make the school a home, as far as this is possible where 
there are so many. Let each girl be responsible for some share, 
however small, of this home keeping, such as the care of their 
rooms or the preparation and serving of food. Don’t let them 
get the feeling that because they are “students” they are 
above physical labor. We find sometimes perfect horror 
expressed by parents and relatives when they have been told 
that the conditions of entry into our schools are, among 
other things, that they must take part iu all the work. “ Why, 
they are students ; surely they cannot be expected to work ! ” 
Teach them the blessings of work, the value it has for their 
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physical development. Imprint in their minds the teaching of 
Paul in his second letter to the Thessalonians ( 3 : 10 ) “that if 
any would not work, neither should he eat.” And this 
exhortation Paul gave when he was among them preaching, 
working with his own hands that he might be an example for 
them to follow. 

May I here mention the plan which we have in our school 
in Kiugmen, and which we have found to work very well. 
The girls themselves are responsible for all the work. We 
have divided them into sets, appointing them for their different 
work each week. We have three sets at work each time, one 
for kitchen and dining room work, one for the schoolrooms, 
and one for the bedrooms. Bach set or class is composed of 
one larger girl who has charge and one or more smaller ones. 
(In our case one has been sufficient.) Those in the first set 
have charge of the kitchen and dining room, and are responsible 
for the buying of vegetables, the cooking and serving of food, 
and to keep kitcheu and diuing room clean and in order, and 
to give account each week of the expenses incurred. The 
schoolroom set sweeps, dusts, and sets in order the schoolrooms, 
while the bedroom set cleans the bedrooms, brings up wash 
water, is responsible for all the lamps, etc. Each girl is 
supposed to make her own bed and keep her own clothes in 
order as well as to wash her own clothes. 

Probably all girls’ schools, especially boarding schools, 
have sewing classes and I would strongly advise that the girls 
be taught first to cut aud sew their own clothes , bejore attempt¬ 
ing to learn fancy work. I have seen schools where the girls 
could do beautiful drawn work, Hardanger, and crocheting, but 
when it came to making their clothes they were at a loss and 
must have help. This does not fit them for home keeping. 
Bet us be more practical. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” is as true 
of the Chinese children to-day as it was of “Jack ” when first 
mentioned. Proper play is as necessary to a child’s best develop¬ 
ment as proper food and clothing. Give them exercises that 
will develop their bodies. Gymnastic exercises, marching, 
running, swinging are all suited to make them stronger and 
more fitted for study. Take time to play with them, or at 
least to watch them at their play. It will certainly repay you. 
Where there is place for it, gardening is a splendid recreation, 
and helps them both to develop the practical side of their 
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nature in raising vegetables for home consumption, and to 
develop their sense of beauty in the case of flowers. 

We have spoken of the physical side of the question and 
come now to the second part of our subject: What can the 
boarding schools do to lit girls spiritually for home life ? Let 
us first consider the studies in general, as taught in our schools. 
These may be considered as a means of developing the mind 
in several directions. First for usefulness in life, I remember, 
when a little girl, hearing the remark that it was incurring 
quite a useless expense to send girls to higher schools, as girls 
seldom or never made use of their education, but usually 
married as soon as they were through school. What use 
then was it to spend money on their education ? Is not this 
what is so often heard out here, and not only with reference 
to higher schools, but indeed to any school at all. But who 
can deny that any girl, whether iu Europe, America, or China, 
with a mind developed by study, makes a better wife and 
mother ? Let us think for a moment of what God meant a 
wife to be, and for what special purpose God created woman. 
We read in Genesis 2 : 18 : “And the Lord God said, It is not 
good that the man should be alone; I will make him a help 
meet for him.” I have had the privilege of being well acquaint¬ 
ed with several Chinese families where the wives were, if not 
quite their husbands’ intellectual equals, at least able to 
converse intelligently on other subjects than the cost of rice, 
vegetables, etc. These husbands have certainly appeared 
better fitted for their work than others, whose wives were not 
thus able to share interests with them. So let us not feel that 
any education we can give our schoolgirls is wasted even if 
they never have a chance to use it in special vocations as 
school teachers or Bible-women. 

General studies develop the mind (second) in such a way 
that it enables us to see the beauties of nature, through which 
we may see God. How can illiterate Chinese see these things 
and through them see God’s greatness and be lifted up in soul? 

General studies also help the school girls to better under¬ 
stand the Bible and God. The study of the Scriptures is the 
most important method of preparing them for home life. We 
all know that as a rule the Chinese do not look upou the home 
life nor the marriage relation as pure and holy, and it is there¬ 
fore our duty to help the girls to see it so, and as instituted by 
God, How happy we are as we study the life of Christ to note 
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that He did not look down on woman. He was just as ready 
to stop to give strength and courage to the woman who came 
in the crowd and touched the hem of His garment to be healed 
of her disease as He was to stop to give sight to the two blind 
men on the road out from Jericho, and just as willing to go 
out of His way to raise from the dead the little daughter of 
Jairus as he was to speak the word that healed the nobleman’s 
son in Capernaum. 

Let us not allow the girls to think that the Bible classes 
alone furnish sufficient Bible reading for their souls’ need. 
Encourage them to study their Bibles also. And above all 
pray with and for them ! Oh, how often we are too busy in 
preaching to them and teaching them, to take time to pray 
individually for the girls, yet we wonder at the small results 
of our work ! Do not neglect, when they come to you with 
their small trials and puzzles, to go with them to the throne of 
grace. Let them understand that your prayers are always for 
them. This will help them oftentimes in their temptations. 

Here, too, the power of example is great. If they know 
that we are constant in prayer, they will be influenced to pray 
much too. When our school girls have learned to take every¬ 
thing to God in prayer, from their souls’ salvation, down to the 
commonest everyday things, such as praying for help to write 
their characters, read their lessons, or not to break the dishes 
in washing them, or not to forget to dust the corners, then our 
object in fitting them for home life is not far from attained. 


The Miao Awakening in Hainan 

GEO. D. EVERS 


that they who follow Him “do not walk in darkness 
but have the light of life.” He returned home and sent his 
younger brother to attend the services at our April communion 
season. 

In November, 1916 , the time seemed ripe to visit this man 
and his people. Taking Elder Li and my Chinese servant I 
set forth. The first half of our journey was by boat up the 
Kachek River into the mountainous interior of Hainan, The 


ID 


N the spring of 1916 a Miao chief named Dang Zit Koang 
came to the Kachek mission compound seeking for light. 
He was told that “Jesus is the light of the world” and 
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boatmen poled steadily all night and daybreak found us at the 
lonely landing of Lak Hak Kan. Here we found only one 
grass-thatched hut and the owner said no carriers were available 
for the interior trip as the few men in that region were busy 
cutting rice. He reported the road twenty-seven miles in 
length, and a very difficult one to carry baggage over. We 
decided that Elder hi should go ahead in company with some 
traders who were en route to the same village aud, if possible, 
secure and send back carriers. He at once set out, while we 
waited in the hut three dreary winter days. Sunday evening 
three men came from the Miao village to carry our baggage. 
They brought their own rice and said that our two light 
loads would have to be divided into three as we would have 
very difficult roads. One of them looked at my leather 
shoes and said the water on the road would be very troublesome 
to one wearing shoes. I assured them I was good on the jump 
aud if the water was too deep my boy could carry me, and he 
looked relieved. These men arose at 2.30 the next morning 
and prepared to cook their rice. My telling them that it would 
be three hours until daylight had no effect, so at 3.30 I arose 
myself, breakfasled at 4.00 and we were all strapped and ready 
for our journey long before daylight. At 5.00 we set off, walk¬ 
ing by the light of our lantern the first mile or two. 

What a wonderfully interesting, silent road we traveled ! 
No airman could have discovered our path, for the forest trees 
met over our heads. At 6.00 a.tn. we passed two grass-thatched 
huts. These were the only human habitations we saw until 
8.00 a.m. when we arrived at a Miao village nestling near a 
gurgling brook at the foot of a giant mountain. 

Our guides led us over this mountain, the steepest trail 
over which I have ever known men to carry a load. As we 
passed down the other side of this mountain our carriers pointed 
out a distant peak, at the foot of which lay the village we were 
seeking. The sun was disappearing behind the mountains 
when we finally arrived there. The chief’s old father came 
out to welcome us in truly Oriental style. His sou returned 
home a few minutes later and made us doubly welcome. 

His house was truly dark—physical darkness— a remnant 
of aucieut night abode there. Coming in from the daylight I 
could discern the form of men but could not see their faces. I 
recognized the voice of Elder hi aud iu a few moments, my 
eyes becoming accustomed to the semi-darkness, I was able to 
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make out some of the objects in the room which was to be my 
home for the next week. The Miao houses are all built on one 
plan. About thirty feet long and fifteen feet wide. The 
floor is of mud, the walls of mud and the framework of bamboo, 
the roof of palm leaves, on a frame of bamboo. The roof 
extends beyond the walls, almost to the ground, and as there 
are no windows this shuts off the light which would otherwise 
enter by the door. This projecting eave acts as a verandah on 
the front of the house and is enclosed as a hallway at the back 
of the house, and thus serves as a passage from one room to 
another. At the end of the house is a long gable, projecting 
at least five or six feet, and serving as a wood shed. The wood 
consists of straight poles, two to five iuches in diameter, and 
six to eight feet long. As the ends of these poles are burned 
off they are pushed up into the fire, which saves cutting fire¬ 
wood into short lengths. 

We found the people busy harvesting their rice. Their 
methods of cultivation are peculiar. They raise but one crop a 
year and seldom raise more than one, or at most two crops, on 
the same ground. Every year virgin forest is slashed down on 
the mountain slopes and fire does the rest. The soil thus 
enriched by wood ashes produces one abundant crop. It is then 
allowed to grow up again and another hillside slashed off. 
Thus thousands of acres of choice forest trees are almost wan¬ 
tonly destroyed because modern methods of forest conservation 
have not yet reached Hainan. When all the nearby hillsides 
have been made to yield a crop of rice the Miao people migrate 
to a richer farming belt. 

They cut their rice in the slowest, most painstaking man¬ 
ner. A little piece of wood containing an inset of steel one 
half inch long and set on a bamboo handle three inches long, is 
held in one hand and the stalks of rice are cut, one by one. 
Every blade of grass, except the pure head of rice, is removed, 
and the handfuls are gathered into a neat sheaf, two of which 
produce a Chinese bushel of graiu. 

Tbe sheaves are all carried to the village and stacked in 
the following manner. Three posts are set in the ground in a 
row, each about twelve feet high. Small bamboo poles are 
lashed along the sides of these posts in parallel rows about ten 
inches apart. The sheaves are stacked on these poles in very 
neat order, head up, as the graiu grows in the field. It remains 
here uutil wanted for actual use, when a sheaf is removed and 
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dried over the fire where the rice is cooked, when the grains are 
beaten off and pounded in a mortar, preparatory to cooking. 

We presented the chief with a Bible in Chinese character, 
also a hymn-book. His gratitude and interest were a joy to 
see. He at once began reading and Elder Lf assisted him 
with the more difficult characters, and explained the meaning 
as he read. The first three chapters of Genesis were thus 
eagerly read twice over. Then turning to me he said: “I 
have always wanted to know this but never found a book before 
that told me.” Another subject that greatly interested our 
host was the return of the Lord Jesus. He asked the elder to 
read and explain what the book said on the subject. We 
did this Sunday morning before holding service. Beginning 
with Matt. 24 I went through the New Testament, selecting 
the more important passages bearing on the subject while the 
elder read aud explained them to him. 

In addition to these special studies our daily morning class 
for all who could attend was reading the gospel of Mark, and 
every evening we read and explained the meaning from the 
gospel according to John. Our host and his younger brother 
were the only two who could read with us and this they did, 
but the neighbors came to hear also. While we were there, 
the two brothers learned the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostle’s 
Creed. Morning by morning I would awake by three or four 
a.m. aud hear the younger brother reciting the creed and the 
prayer. We insisted that they pray also from the heart in their 
own words. This they did with wonderful readiness for men 
who had never before addressed our Father God. 

We urged that they continue the daily worship, reading, 
and prayer, after we left, and this they promised to do. The 
chief said they would build a school house if we could send 
them some one to teach and we finally arranged that after harvest 
the younger brother should come to Kachek and study doctrine 
and Chinese character with a view to teaching his people. 
Soon afterward the young man entered our Kachek boys’ 
school as a pupil. 

The Christian teacher was sent them as the chief had 
requested and he assisted the people in putting up a chapel 
and school. This done, reports kept coming to Kachek of a 
wonderful movement among his people. On Sundays from 
five hundred to a thousand people would come from their 
homes in the forest to hear the new doctrine. Some, indeed, 
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came four and five days’ journey from the most distant districts 
of the island. Many brought paper and incense, as they had 
been accustomed to use such things in the worship of idols and 
knew no better way. Our Chinese helper fouud it difficult to 
hold a service with such numbers, many of whom could not 
understand Haiuanese and all of whom were unaccustomed to 
listening to instruction. He also reported that many were 
seized with a strange shaking and trembling and crying out, 
which they ascribed to the power of the Holy Spirit, but which 
greatly disturbed their meetings. Some of our helpers who 
visited them at this time ascribed it to demon possession. The 
chief came to Kachek and reported it. He also reported that 
his people were hearing noises from heaven in the night and 
many were coming to inquire what these things meant. 

At a station meeting, we decided that Miss Schaeffer should 
visit them at once, and that I should go as soon as a very 
urgent case of persecution in another part of the field could be 
settled. Accordingly, Miss Schaeffer spent two Sundays with 
them in May, 1917. She reported an attendance of about 
eight hundred the first Sunday aud seven hundred the second. 
She also reported that several of the women, and one woman in 
particular, were seized with a strange trembling, swaying and 
crying out which was greatly hindering the helpers in their work 
of teaching the people. Her observation of these cases led her 
to believe they were not caused by the Spirit of God. 

On June 1st, 1917, Elder LI and I again set out to visit 
these people. We found their chapel site well chosen and 
beautiful for situation, on a level tract, beside a babbling 
brook, and near the foot of a lofty mountain, covered to the 
summit with dense tropical forest. I was amazed at the 
new buildings, nine in all, and at their generous size. They 
consisted of cliapel, school, sleeping rooms, and a place for 
cooking. All were newly made and clean inside and out—a 
marked contrast to the wretched, smoke-begrimed hovels that 
constitute their village homes. The chapel and school buildings 
were each eighteen by fifty feet aud about twenty feet apart. 
The space between these two buildings contained an open 
court in the center, which joined the two buildings, flanked on 
either side by sleeping rooms. The walls were of matting made 
of split bamboo, the roof of peeled poles and palm leaves, tied on 
in shingle formation, and the floor of mother earth. On either 
side were long buildings without walls but well roofed from sun 
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and rain. These were being used as overflow assembly rooms. 
The longest was one hundred and twenty by twenty feet. 

But the people were more interesting than their buildings. 
Oti Sunday, June the third, from seven till eleven a.m. the 
crowd kept coming. In several instances whole villages came 
together, men, women, children, and babies strapped on their 
mothers’ backs. When they found I had catechisms, hymn- 
books, and quinine pills for sale, I had no rest till service time. 
About five hundred were present. The women and children 
met in the long side building and were taught by a Chinese 
assistant and bis wife, with the Miao chief acting as interpreter. 
The men met in the chapel and listened attentively to a 
message ou the love of God, from John 3:16. We had no 
disturbance, but a few cases of the swaying were reported from 
the women’s meeting. 

The following Sunday, fewer being present, we all met 
in the chapel and school. About four hundred attended. 
As soon as the service began a woman started swaying and 
attracting attention. We bad her removed a short distance but 
she resisted those trying to lead her out and returned. When 
I began preaching she got directly behind me and began 
bowing before the Lord’s Prayer which was printed in large 
Chinese characters at the back of the chapel. I told the people 
it was not the work of the Holy Spirit, as she was distracting 
their minds from hearing the Word of God. But finding that 
I could not persuade any one to take her out, I did so myself. 
She seemed as one in a hypnotic sleep. Her resistance was 
easily overcome, and, once outside, the Chinese Bible-woman 
gave her water and kept her from further disturbing us. The 
following day we met the woman in her home village and 
found her wearing native charms. We admonished her to put 
these off and had prayer with her. The attendance, though less 
than some mouths ago, is very wonderful, considering that the 
people are laboring hard in clearing fields and planting rice, 
that the sun is intensely hot, and that many of them came 
from homes five to twenty-five miles distant. While I was 
there, young men came every evening to learn to read the 
Christian books, after a long hard day’s work in the hills. I 
sold forty-five catechisms and thirty-four hymn-books, though 
very few of these people can read. They are eager to learn. 
The chief says bis people came to Hainan from the Province of 
Kwangsl about five generations ago. 
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The Use of Chemical Experiments in Preaching 

to the Chinese 


G. W. LEAVEEL 


“ Behold, I set before you the way of life and the way of death.” 

Jeremiah 21:8. 


success of this “chemical sermon ” depends upon the 
I I I neatness and dispatch with which the experiments are 
1 * 1 performed. Attention should be given to the illu¬ 
mination of the auditorium, that all may be able to 
see what is being done at successive stages of the experiments, 
and the operator must set before his audience clearly the several 
phases of truth which the experiments are intended to illustrate. 
Each experiment is complete in itself, so that only those desired 


need be used. 

The operator will not need any special knowledge of 
chemistry to prepare for this service, though the assistance of a 
chemist or a teacher of natural science will expedite the 
demonstrations. A service like this, thoroughly done, will long 
be remembered. 


Care must be exercised iu handling strong acids such as 
caustic potash, etc. When giving these demonstrations have a 
small tub of water on the floor, aud into it empty the liquids 
left in your test-tubes and beakers. 

Use yon own ingenuity in improvising apparatus. Instead 
of beakers use large plain goblets which have no engraving on 
them. Test-tubes are cheap, aud hardly anything will take 
their place. You can borrow these at your high school or 
college laboratory. Get big ones. 

Most of the chemicals can be gotten at the drug store, or 
your druggist will order them for you. 

Technical terms are avoided in the descriptions as far as 
possible. One or two terms, however, should be defined. 

When a solid substance enters into combination with a 
liquid substance it is said to be dissolved. Most substances 
have a “solvent,” that is, a liquid,—water, acid, etc.,—which 
combines with them. 

When a chemical substance has been dissolved by water or 
acid, and then is separated again, or thrown down, by intro¬ 
ducing another chemical, it is said to be precipitated, and the 
substance so separated from the solution is called a “ precipitate.” 
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The chemical that thus separates the component parts of 
another substance is called the reagent. 

The chemical “ formula ” is given for each substance, and 
at the close of each experiment the symbolic settings are added. 

Experiment /.—To show what becomes of sin when we apply to it 
the remedy of grace. 

“The grace of God that briugeth salvation ” (Titus 2:11,13). 

Into a large beaker full of water (H 2 0 ) pour about one-fourth 
of a teaspoouful of silver nitrate (AgN 0 3 ). Distilled water is 
absolutely essential for this experiment. Since the silver salt does 
not discolor the water, leaving it perfectly clear, we will let it 
represent a clean heart in which no evil dwells. 

Take a small vial or test-tube in which you have put about 
half a teaspoouful of potassium hydroxide (KOH). Explain that this 
innoceut reagent will represent sin. No, it does not look bad, but 
nevertheless it can do a great deal of harm. For example, if we 
carelessly pour it on our hands it will burn them severely. In 
commerce it is known as caustic potash. It is a deadly poison. 
So long, then, as we keep this vial and this beaker apart all will do 
well. God’s plan is to cure sin and keep it out of our hearts, and 
more, to get sin out of the whole world. Eet every Christian help. 

Now when we pour the smallest bit of this burning fluid into 
the beaker a black cloud or sediment is instantly thrown down. 
The silver in the beaker is picked out, as it were, and now it is no 
longer pure, but turned black. In the laboratory they would say 
“ it is precipitated.’’ The whole beaker is contaminated. Such is 
the work of sin in life. 

But is there any way we can undo this evil? Some one says 
“ Wash it out.” Alas! all the water in the world will not wash it 
out, or dissolve it. Try it if you will. The potash has turned the 
silver into salt that water will not dissolve. 

And it does no good to turn away your face and refuse to look 
at it. It will be there just the same, though it settles to the 
bottom. Nothing will restore the beaker as it was save this 
ammonia (NH 4 OH). And nothing will settle the account which 
sin has charged against us but the grace of God. Now if we let 
this bottle of ammonia represent the grace of God, and pour a little 
of it into the beaker, we shall see how almost immediately the black 
precipitate disappears. 

Impress the lesson by asking the children, “Where has the 
black precipitate gone?” The chemist can explain this, but only 
God can explain the forgiveness of sin. See Isaiah 44:22. 

How long did it take to get rid of this evil when we found the 
remedy? Oh, bow quickly the change came ! Now, then, if God’s 
grace is the remedy for sin let us make no delay in receiving it. 
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“ Now is the accepted time.” Yes, the grace of God is free: “ For 
by grace have ye been saved through faith ; and that not of your¬ 
selves, it is the gift of God.” And God’s grace is sufficient, for 
the Bible says ** Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound ” 
(Romans 5:20). 

When we begin to fool with sin we do not know what we are 
doing, what terrible consequeuces we are courting. The black 
substance which we just now saw was fulminating silver, one of the 
most powerful explosives known, and so we should be careful not to 
leave auy of it around where it might do damage to any one here. 
Pour the contents of the beaker—while you are explaining this— 
into the tub on the floor. 


Add KOH 
then NH 4 OH 


Beaker 


AgN 0 3 H 2 0 . 


Experiment 2 .—To show that it takes the same grace to cure 
“ little” sins as it does to cure u big ” ones. 

“ All unrighteousness is sin” (John 5:17}. 

” Whosoever shall stumble in one point, he is become guilty 
of all ” (Jas. 2:10). 

” There is no distinction between Jew and Greek: for the same 
Tord .... is rich unto all that call upon him" (Rom. 10:12). 

Take two large test-tubes, or clear glass goblets, and fill them 
nearly full with water. Into each pour half a teaspoonful of 
mercuric chloride (HgCl 2 ). Being colorless, each test-tube may 
represent a life which is true to Christ, having no blight of wilful 
disobedience within it. Now some chemicals in solution look alike, 
but they may have altogether different effects upon other chemical 
solutions. Ammonia (NH 4 OH) is a gas, but it is soluble in the 
water. Caustic potash, or potassium hydroxide (KOH) is a solid, 
but is also soluble in water. We shall then let this weak solution 
of ammonia stand for little weaknesses and little sins which creep 
into our lives if we are not on perpetual guard against them. We 
shall let this strong solution of caustic potash represent all kinds of 
sinful thoughts and actions; and, indeed, you must handle this 
reagent with greater care than the other (the ammonia) since it 
will cause a more serious burn if it has a chance to make one. 

Now let us pour first a little ammonia in one of the test-tubes, 
then a little caustic in the other. Observe: In the first a white 
precipitate is thrown down; in the second a deep orange red. The 
same chemical is more powerfully affected by the potash than the 
ammonia. 

Now we shall see that the same chemical—this hydrochloric 
acid (HC 1 )—will be needed to dissolve both precipitates. And so 
it is in every heart that has experienced much or little of the effects 
of sins : the same remedy which is needed for the sin which kicks 
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a man into the gutter is needed for the sin which decks itself with 
respectability. Another reasoii why hydrochloric acid is a fitting 
representative ot the grace that bringeth salvation is because it is 
an almost universal solvent; that is, it is the acid which the 
chemist will use first and ofteuest in trying to dissolve any un¬ 
known substance. 

Pour a little of this acid, then, into each test-tube. In each 
case the precipitate is completely dissolved. 

As the acid acts more slowly on the seemingly less affected 
“ life” it may serve to teach how so many moral folks are reluctant 
to yield to the work of grace, indulging the pleasures of sin for a 
season, while, on the other hand, the readiness with which the 
heavier precipitate dissolves will suggest that it is sometimes a 
short work to persuade the sinner, who has no merit of his own 
to plead, to yield to the overtures of mercy. 

We must remember, however, that even the least degree of sin 
displeases God, and that it costs our Father in heaven just as much 
to save a respectable sinner as it does to save the vilest wretch. 


Test-tube 
HgCl 3 H 2 0 
KOH, add HC 1 . 


Test-tube 
HgCl.HaO 
NH 4 OH, add HCh 


Experiment j. To illustrate how foolish it is to try to hide our 
sin from God. 

“ Woe unto them that hide deep their counsel from Jehovah, 
whose works are in the dark and that say, Who seetb us ? and 
who knoweth us ?” (Isa. 29:15.) 

“For mine eyes are upon all their ways, they are not hid 
from my face, neither is their iniquity concealed from mine eyes.” 
(Jer. 16:17.) 

One of the most delicate tests for iron is sulphocyanate of 
ammonia (NH4CNS). It will add to their interest of this experi¬ 
ment to have a chemist or physician calculate how much iron is 
contained in five drops of a solution of ferric chloride (FeCl 3 ). 
Make an appeal to the imagination by showing how many drops of 
ferric chloride would be necessary to furnish enough iron to make 
a ten-penny nail. 

Now put five drops of ferric chloride into a test-tube nearly 
full of water, calling attention to the fact that we would not suspect 
that there was any iron or anything else hidden in this solution, for 
the red color of iron seems all now to be washed out. But it is 
not lost, nor is it beyond our detection for when we pour in the 
test-tube just a few drops only of ammonium sulphocyanate it is 
dragged out of the hiding place and reveals its presence by the 
brilliant red color which the solution now assumes. No precipitate 
is formed. 
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And all this is so true in real life. You may succeed in hiding 
your sins from those who love you, but you cannot conceal the 
least thing from God. However small and insignificant sin may 
appear, God not only knows where it is, but unless we are wise 
enough to confess it so that it may be blotted out by the blood of 
Christ, he will expose it. Read Mark 4:22. 

Let us not be deceived. All sin is horrible in the sight of 
God. He is of purer eyes than to behold evil and he will never 
make any allowance of sin in any life. If we refuse to let God 
cancel the debt of sin it will stand against us in the judgment. 
Indeed we are under its fearful condemnation already, and we 
cannot forget that “ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” (Gal. 6:7.) 

Test-tube: H 2 0 FeCI 3 NH 4 CNS. 

(This experiment may be interestingly varied by making the 
more delicate test for iodine with starch. If the calculation for 
quantities actually detected is accurately estimated, it will make an 
impressive lesson.) 

Experiment 4. To show the more we trifle with sin the harder 
it is to remove. 

“ To-day ; lest any of you be hardened by the deceitfulness of 
sin.” (Heb. 3:13.) 

“This kind can come out by nothing, save by prayer.” 
(Mark 9:29.) 

For this experiment use a test-tube or, better, a beaker, sup¬ 
ported by a small piece of wire gauze laid on a little iron tripod, 
which any druggist will lend you. Fill the test-tube (or beaker) 
half full of water. Add a half teaspoouful or more of mercuric 
chloride (HgCl 2 b This colorless solution will represent a life that 
has so been given to Christ that it refuses to parley with tempta¬ 
tion. It pictures the man whom the preacher describes as having 
a ” transparent” character—one which you can see through without 
finding any hypocrisy in it. Temptation is well represented by 
this bottle of sulphuretted hydrogen (H 3 S). This is a gas, and 
therefore an appropriate symbol of sin which often lurks about in 
an invisible vesture,—but we have dissolved the gas in water to 
keep it from getting away. (To do this,—and it should be done 
the day before,—put a few small fragments of iron sulphide in a 
six ounce bottle or a small Florence flask. Cover with water and 
pour enough hydrochloric acid to start a brisk evolution of gas. 
Fit the delivery tube into the generator, and let down to the 
bottom of an eight-ounce bottle of distilled water. The water will 
take up a large amount of gas. Heating the generator with an 
alcohol lamp will expedite matters. When solution is sufficiently 
strong empty the generator, aud tightly cork the bottle in which 
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you have made it.) Continuing the experiment, pour into the test- 
tube or beaker very slowly a little of the sulphuretted hydrogen 
solution, and call attention to the fact that the color of the precipi¬ 
tate undergoes rapid changes. It is at first white, then orange, 
then reddish brown, and finally black. Is this not suggestive as to 
what sin works out in our experience? No matter how good the 
life may have been, any indulgence in sin will sooner or later show 
up horribly, and sin unchecked will proceed to more ungodliness. 

But even when sin has done its worst it is not beyond divine 
eradication. The work of grace we will this time represent by a 
compound acid called nitro-hydrochloric which is simply a mixture 
of nitric acid (HNN0 3 ) and hydrochloric acid (HC1), but one of 
the strongest acids known to the chemist. Pour now a little of this 
acid or a little of each of the two acids, which will amount to the 
same thing, into the beaker with the precipitate. No ; it does not 
dissolve at once. It will require patient boiling, and so we will 
set the alcohol lamp under the tripod, and wait. After a while it 
will dissolve. 

But that, after all, is the way of the Lord. “ He that began a 
good work in you will perfect it.” “Let patience have her perfect 
work.” Sometimes God has to subject us to suffering—perhaps 
even a furnace of affliction—before he accomplishes in us what our 
stubborn, sin-warped will resists. 

While you are boiling the precipitate have the congregation 

sing. 

Beaker: H 2 0 HgCl 2 H 2 S (Sol). HC1 HN0 3 Heat. 

Experiment 5 .— 1 To show the result of neglecting our Christian 
profession. 

“Jehovah will guide thee continually, and satisfy thy soul 
in dry places, and make strong thy bones; and thou shalt be 
like a watered garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters 
fail not.” (Isa. 58 : 11 .) 

Dissolve a lump of phosphorous about twice the size of a pea 
in a little carbon disulphide (CS 2 ). Cut and handle the phosphorus 
under water. Saturate a thickuess or two of blotting paper with 
this solution, and lay it on a brick bat or stone slab. Then let it 
stand. 

Let the blotting paper thus prepared represent a garden of 
Christian faith which must be kept watered by much prayer and 
cultivated by faithful service. For rendering it more impressive for 
the primary pupils in the Suuday school, elaborate your garden by 
cutting out some paper shrubbery and flowers and stand them on 
the blotter. A fence may also be provided. 

Make it clear to the children that so long as this garden is 
kept watered—yes, with literal water—it will not burn up. But if 
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this is neglected it will inevitably come to ruin. Urge all to 
watch and see for themselves. While they are watching sing the 
last verse of “ A charge to keep I have.” Busy yourself with 
preparations for the next experiment, and appear to forget the 
care of your garden. In a few moments it will take fire 
spontaneously. 

Now ask the children to listen to what God says to a neglected 
Christian faith, and read such pages as 2 Peter 1:10 with context, 
1 Timothy 4 : 14, and Ecclesiastes 5:4. How many older Christians 
leave their faith to ruin through neglect of Bible reading, secret 
prayer, and the means of grace which the church alone supplies. 
“How shall we escape” says the author of Hebrews, writiug 
especially to professing Christians “if we neglect so great salvation ” 
(Heb. 2:3). 

CS 2 P Saturated blotter on stone slab. 

Experiment 6 .—To show what a marvelous transformation 
God can bring about in any life, no matter how sinful it may have 
been, if He work iu 11s to do His will. 

Read or have read 2 Corinthians 3:18. 

For this experiment take a six-inch test-tube that has never been 
used. To insure absolute cleanliness boil it in weak nitric acid. 
"Wash, and then boil alcohol in it. Again, wash in distilled water, 
and plug the mouth of the tube with absorbent cotton until ready 
to use. Fill the test-tube a little over half full of distilled water, 
add about 15 drops of silver nitrate solution (AgNO s ) and then add 
rapidly half a teaspoonful of rochelle salts (powder) and a drop or 
two of ammonia (NH 4 OH). 

Put your thumb over the top of the test-tube and invert to mix 
the chemicals thoroughly. Apply a geutle heat to every part of 
the glass with which the liquid within is in contact. Be careful not 
to boil or let any of the water get on the outside of the tube. Note 
that the precipitate (and unless this is thrown down it is useless to 
apply any heat), is first white but that it quickly changes into a 
heavy black, and from this unpromising mass metallic silver is 
deposited ou the interior of the tube. This being done empty 
out contents of the tube. You have now a silver mirror on 
your glass. 

The chemicals must be pure and the glassware must be clean. 
The demonstrator will need a little practice on this experiment 
before venturing to perform it in public. 

What a transformation. Out of the black mixture comes the 
pure silver separated from it completely. And so out of the poor 
crushed sinful life may come at last the image of Christ. He will 
do for any of us whatever we desire, if our ambition is for those 
things which glorify His name. 
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Note also that it is now difficult to see the test-tube for when 
we look at it we see our own image reflected by the silver. If 
we have desired that God should reproduce himself in us when 
men look upon us they will see reflected by us the glory of the 
Lord. 

Test-tube AgN 0 3 (KNaC 4 H 2 0 ) NH 4 OH. Heat evenly. 


The Nature and'Purpose of Medical Missions* 

W. A. TATCHEU, 

m HE nature of our work is more deeply rooted and extensive 
than we can fully realize in the rush of our daily 
activities. During the many years that the Church of 
Christ has been engaged in its almost apologetic 
advocacy, and its feeble effort of healing the sick in heathen 
lands, the real nature of this enterprise has become obscured, 
as did the inscription over the portal of an old church in 
Damascus, which was built in the early days of Christianity, 
and was plastered over by the Mohammedans. With the 
constant exposure to rain and wind the plaster fell off and 
revealed the original inscription, which read, “TO THE 
GLORY OF GOD.” What the Mohammedans did to that 
inscription is very similar to what many people have been 
doing to the pronounced nature of medical missions. But 
to-day, the real character and object of their work is being 
better understood and more highly valued. A late colleague of 
mine, who was also a prominent member of the China Medical 
Association, once wrote, “Christianity never ignored any part of 
man’s nature. From the first it was a gospel to the whole man, 
body and spirit. This is the very nature of Christianity, and is 
the very essence of its message.” To my mind that is a very 
plain and at the same time correct definition of the nature and 
ultimate object of medical missions. They are essentially for 
the promotion of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, and although 
spoken of as medical , yet the nature and object is fundamen¬ 
tally evangelistic. All departments connected with medical 
missions are but means, emanating from the great Alpha 
and tending towards the one great Omega, for the salvation of 
men. 


*Part of President ’s address at Ruling Medical Missionary Association, 
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And here I would like to protest against a misconception 
which is insiduously gaining ground in Christian circles and 
especially in missionary boards. Mine may be but the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, but that is no reason why it 
should not cry if there are any who have ears to hear. There 
have always existed, and unfortunately there still survive, many 
who consider medical missions in the treatment of bodily 
ailments as merely the big drum to gather people into the 
Church or a special form of Christian work in which the 
presentation of the Gospel is but one aspect, or an accompani¬ 
ment. They are considered as beiug an adjunct, auxiliary, or 
handmaiden to general mission endeavour, but not as being 
essentially The Gospel. It is here that I would enter a 
protest, for I contend, and my contention is supported by 
Biblical authority, that our work is the Gospel, in its most 
complete and powerful form . In medical missionary work we 
have the professional qualities and skill of the doctor and 
nurse, combined with the predominant passion to make 
known to all the world the tender mercy and loving kindness 
of God. It is the combination of medical skill and evangelistic 
fervour in one unique blend. Let me try to put it to you in 
another form. Considered as a two fold work of healing and 
saving, it is not a mechanical mixture, but rather a religious 
compound, in which the constituent parts are blended into one 
complete and harmonious whole. If you and I possess that 
qualification and passion, and are able to demonstrate that our 
work is the complete Gospel, it will no more be spoken of as 
“ a useful appendage” or an <c optional department of a mission¬ 
ary board.” 

The conception and nature of medical missions is distinctly 
divine . Its inspiration and authority do not emanate from a 
creed, but from a Person. The ministry of healing is older 
than the organized ministry of any church or society. It is 
more primitive and more catholic than the earliest Church that 
assumed the title of Catholic or Apostolic. It derives its 
authority from a source higher than the apostles, for it was 
conceived by the Founder of Christianity, and proceeded direct 
from our Lord’s own ordination and practice. Jesus Christ 
was the first medical missionary as He was a healing missionary 
from the first. By precept and example Christ taught the 
twelve disciples something of His own purpose and practice. 
He sent them forth and gave them authority to do as they had 
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seen Him do. “To preach the Kingdom of God and to heal 
the sick.” His method became their mandate and it is ours 
to-day. 

In reading the New Testament one is impressed with the fact 
of how solicitous our Lord was for the sick. Twenty-six of His 
recorded miracles were for the direct object of healing disease 
or raising the dead, and a further three were solely for ministering 
to the physical needs of mankind. Even when He was prevented 
from doing any other mighty work because of the unbelief of 
the people, He continued to heal. We read that “ He could 
then do no mighty work, save that He laid His hands upon 
a few sick folk and healed them.” In nine instances He is 
recorded as “being moved with compassion,” when He beheld 
the physical needs of men and women. In His recorded miracles 
we learn that He always pronounced the forgiveness of sins, 
after he had healed the patient. To Him disease was incipient 
death, a manifestation of death’s power to hurt, and He came 
to destroy the power of death as well as the power of sin. It 
was because of His unique knowledge of what was in man, 
body and soul, that He knew the best method by which they 
should be sought and saved. That is why so much of His 
brief time on earth was occupied in the very work for which 
medical missions exist to-day. He knew best when He bade 
His first half-instructed envoys to heal the sick, while they 
spoke of the Kingdom in His name. He knew best when, in 
His last charge before He left His disciples, He said, “Go 
teach all nations .... to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you” and as the disciples pondered over what might 
be comprehended in that word “whatsoever,” they could not 
fail to remember the tenor of His first charge to them. “As 
ye go, preach, heal the sick, cleanse the lepers; freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

Religion and medicine has always been a perfectly natural 
association. In ancient times, this certainly resulted in much 
superstition and abuse. The priest physicians possessed a certain 
amount of traditional and empirical knowledge. Many of the 
proverbs found in ancient writings associated with physicians 
are not very complimentary. For instance there is a degree of 
satire in the proverb which reads, “Do not live in a town of 
which the chief officer is a physician”; or another, “The 
best of physicians were deserving of hell.” Both in the Old 
and New Testaments we find the popular belief to be that 
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diseases were penal in their origin, indicted by God on account 
of sin, either personal, parental, or national. Therefore the 
healing of disease was considered to be a divine token of 
forgiveness. It was further believed that God alone was the 
physician of His people. “If thou wilt diligently hearken to 
the voice of the Lord thy God, and will do that which is right 
in His sight, and will give ear to His commandments and 
keep all His statutes, I will put none of these diseases upon 
thee, which I have brought upon the Egyptians, for I am 
the Lord that healeth thee.” 

Since the advent of the Great Physician, the Christian 
religion has claimed to complete and consummate, as well as to 
comprehend, the object of medicine. God is only conceivable 
in terms of everlasting life. The true object of healing is to 
minister to and prolong life. Every day we fight against disease 
and death and are constantly defeated. Now Christ is the only 
one who has ever defeated death. When death assailed Him, 
He vanquished it and robbed it of all its dread and power, and 
in our great struggle for prolonging life and conquering death 
He is not ashamed to call us brethren. 

Looking back through the many years of missionary effort 
apart from medical work, one is amazed at the millions of 
sermons, addresses, and kindred methods which have been in¬ 
flicted upon the unsuspecting heathen. One is very sympathetic 
with the difficulties which must and do beset thoughtful men 
and women of foreign nations, and with the confusion caused 
by the arguments of differing creeds and church polity. 
Whatever reasons may be proffered for such divisions and 
antagonisms, such a condition of affairs does form a stumbling 
block to races whose beliefs are devoid of such divisions. 
What I do contend is, that their failure has been in the great 
lack of that practised demonstration of the Gospel of love, 
which is the only creed of medical missions. 

In the Church’s laudable passion for the saving of the souls 
of men, there has been, until recent years, an unfortunate 
forgetfulness of the fact that man has also a body to be saved. 
With clasped hands, closed eyes, and with lusty voices, the 
Church has proclaimed to the heathen that there is a “ happy 
land, far, far away,” when they ought to have opened their 
eyes to the dire needs, unfolded their hands to alleviate the 
suffering and physical needs, and proclaimed a Saviour who is 
able and willing to save the bodies as well as the souls of all 
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creatures, and thus make the present world more healthy and 
happy in which to live. To the vast majority who have had 
ears to hear the Gospel as it has been presented, they found 
that it only had reference to a future life , and their present 
needs have been neglected or ignored. What the world is in 
need of and is waiting for, is what medical missions can and 
do supply, for it adapts itself in a very peculiar manner 
to the needs of a sinful and suffering humanity. It can display 
its power to save, and exercise its skill to cure, in a very 
remarkable and comprehensive manner. 

It is not to one part of human nature simply that they have 
application. They touch the whole of human need. To the 
dead soul waiting for the word that alone can restore life; to the 
obscured mind needing the illumination that the knowledge born 
of Christianity can afford; to the diseased body stricken with the 
ravages of unchecked sickness ;—to all of these, medical mis¬ 
sions bring something that spells help and healing. They touch 
every human instinct with the spirit of Jesus Christ, as can no 
other form of Christian enterprise. 

It has been said that the work of medical missions has a 
threefold purpose, “each straud of which is woven into the 
very texture of the enterprise, knitting the whole into one noble 
endeavour for God and humanity.” 

(1) It exemplifies the fact that the religion of Jesus 
Christ does care for men, women, and little childreu when they 
are stricken down with disease and pain. 

(2) Further, it extends the hand of help and succour to 
those in physical and spiritual need. 

(3) It infuses iuto all missionary endeavour the divine 
compassion, and emphasizes the fact of a common kinship in 
the great human family. 

Medical missions are entirely independent of creed or race, 
color, sex, or age. There are no 39 or any other articles about 
their doctrines. They exist for a common humanity in the 
power and spirit of a common Saviour. The twin ministeries are 
bound up in the combination of healing and saving. The 
Christian doctor and nurse hold the key which never fails to 
unlock the gate into the citadel of the human heart, and by 
their active sympathy can constrain the most hostile and 
indifferent to listen to the words of redeeming love. The 
supreme purpose of our work is to save men, both body and 
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soul, which we often pray may be preserved into everlasting 
life. Nothing less than that is consistent with the enterprise. 
Medical missions are not a means to an end, but the full mani¬ 
festation of the love of God toward all men, in its most 
complete form of expression. This is but the natural deduction 
from a religion of which love in action is its very essence, and 
whose Founder is the great example. 

“As every lonely hue is light, 

So every grace is love.” 

“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.” 


— — —■—- 

The Making of a Missionary 

Summary of review article in “ International Review of Missions ” July, 1917. 

By the Assistant Editor, Miss G. A. Goi.x.ock. 

ARTHUR H. SMITH 

II 

TT1ERE we find ourselves at what is the heart and purpose of 
H this paper, the one message which makes its writing or 
its reading worth while. The destinies of nations are 
unfolding too quickly to allow of opportunist action or 
of delay. Responsibility for the preparation of qualified 
missionaries in a way suited to modern conditions must be 
faced on a scale proportionate to the need. 

The task can no longer be deputed by the Church to 
groups of persons set apart for that purpose, whether of boards 
of missionary preparation or in the candidates’ departments of 
societies or institutions where missionary training is given. 
It was, after all, to the Church as a whole that the commission 
was given, and while the Church may well call specialist 
agencies to its assistance ultimate responsibility can never be 
shifted to them. The conviction grows clearer year by year 
that missionaries will never be equipped as they should be until 
their preparation is taken in hand by the Church itself, working 
in a new and conscious collaboration with the agencies whom 
it calls to its aid. Up to the present no common agreement 
has been arrived at between the two. Missionary societies 
frequently lament that when a candidate comes into their 
hands, they are forced to address themselves to equipment in a 
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region of character, of Christian experience, of Bible knowl¬ 
edge which properly pertains to the Church, instead of being 
free to begin upon special missionary preparation. Further, 
instead of filling the place of senior partner and stimulating 
missionary agencies to provide an equipment for every mission¬ 
ary related to his capacities and to the nature of his task, the 
Church as a whole has tended to put its weight into the other 
scale. Its standard is for the most part lower than that of the 
missionary societies themselves. Cases are not uncommon in 
which local church leaders have reseuted the suggestion of 
further training for a candidate sent forward by them, and have 
even declined to bear the expenses of such equipment, while 
ready to pay for passage and outfit and to provide maintenance 
if the candidate is sent quickly to the mission field. It is true 
that this attitude is passing but the new order is not estab¬ 
lished yet. 

The Church in its various workshops of home and school 
and daily calling, as well as in its directly religious influence, 
is entrusted with the task of making men after the pattern, so 
far as may be, of its Founder, Himself the perfect man. Now 
when the Church has made a man it has gone a long way in 
the making of a missionary, for the human qualities of a 
merchant and of a missionary are much alike. It is, however, 
generally admitted that in this work of making manhood the 
Church has come short. The failure so far as it touches 
missionaries cannot be put right by segregating a few men and 
women for special treatment and sending them out into the world, 
for the missionary should be a fair sample of the Church he 
comes from, not an exceptional person fed up, as it were, for 
show. The Church that would equip missionaries must raise 
the equipment of all its members, and while repentance for 
past failures may be rapid the way of amendment is slow. 
Much may be done to-day and to-morrow, but not until the 
Church has constrained its living membership to work, in 
co-operation with the creative Spirit, towards providing and 
safeguarding conditions in which every child cau attain and 
discover the divine purpose for life and character, will the 
fulfilment of its share in the making of missionaries be in 
sight. 

In the home, simplicity and healthy habits of body can be 
inculcated ; character can be watched and tendencies fostered or 
disciplined; young minds can be braced to strenuousness of 
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work and duty ; obedience, chivalry, unselfishness, love, can be 
made the atmosphere of a life free from formalism or unreality, 
which naturally unfolds toward God. The greatest qualities 
of a missionary can be nurtured by parents in the early years 
at home, and children can be guided into an attitude of world¬ 
wide sympathy which may persist through life. The prison 
bars of racial prejudice do not encompass children, as any who 
have observed their relations with Oriental students will know. 

When school comes to reinforce the influence of home the 
making of a missionary is advanced a further stage. A measure 
of independence tests the strength of character that has already 
been built up; wider ranges of companionship develop the 
power of choice ; new disciplines are imposed on body and on 
mind; the team spirit, precursor to co-operative work, is 
awakened ; loyalty becomes more binding as it operates apart 
from love ; the relation of work to life becomes more real; the 
question of a future career begins to take shape and the boy 
begins to see life as a whole and is ready for a vocation. The 
home widens into the school, and the school into college, medical 
school, workshop or office, and at each stage fresh influences 
bear upon the life that is developing the fullness of its powers. 
Each difficulty vanquished, each temptation withstood, each 
reverse borne with courage and each success with humility 
helps to make the man whom some call of God awaits. 

But the supreme task of the Church, it must be remembered, 
is that of making men whose life draws its fulness from the 
unseen spiritual world and who are able to point others to that 
secret source of strength. Only from among such can mis¬ 
sionaries be called. Although its rightful place has too often 
stood empty, from early infancy the Church has shared with 
the parents in the spiritual guardianship of the child. On 
the Church rests in great part the duty of instructing in the 
Scriptures and of making clear the implications of the Christian 
faith. It is the Church which has primarily charge of training 
in worship, in intercession, in those spiritual habits which are 
more important than habits of body or of mind. It is the 
Church which should turn the minds of its younger members 
to service, training them to relate the gospel message alike to 
the need of the individual and to the wider issues of social and 
industrial life. To those who know to what a large extent the 
younger missionary candidates who offer themselves for training 
are lacking, not in earnestness, but in apprehension of the 
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meaning of the Christian message, in Bible knowledge and in 
experience in Christian work, it is startling to realize how far 
the Church has come short in its work. Tt is still more star¬ 
tling to find that the best prepared of those who come*forward, 
have not, for the most part, gained their equipment in these 
vital matters through the ordinary channels of the Church. 
Much as the great network of church organization accomplishes, 
it is apparently failing to give its younger men and women 
members that clear, ordered insight into the real meaning of 
the Christian message which is an essential preparation for 
missionary work. There are signal exceptions to this state¬ 
ment, but they only prove the rule. Happily there is ground 
for hope that what has been need not always be. The Church 
in the stress of the present days is admitting that it has largely 
lost its teaching office and its contact with its younger members, 
and is setting itself to repent and amend. 

It is evident, from even so brief a survey of preseut condi¬ 
tions as has already been given, that no matter how faithfully 
the Church has done its duty it would be a waste of time and 
fine material to send men and women to the mission field with 
no preparation save that which is common to home and foreigu 
work. This is true whether it be applied to the missionary 
with theological qualification, or to the simple evangelist ; 
whether to woman or to man. 

The Church be it ever so awake and enkindled, can never 
as a whole be expert in the final preparation of missionaries 
for their work. For specialized knowledge leading up to 
adequate action responsibility lies at the door of the missionary 
agencies called into being for this work. The Church has 
the right to expect, and even the duty to insist upon the 
acquisition by these agencies of all available information, the 
organization by them of all requisite facilities for study, and 
the careful relating by them of special preparation to the 
capacity of the candidate and to the needs of his mission field 
and of his probable future work. All time limitations imposed 
upon preparation should be repudiated, except in rare cases of 
emergency, for it is never wise to discount the future value of 
a missionary on the plea of present gain ; still more should no 
consideration of expense be allowed to restrict equipment; the 
Church which has bent itself for long years to the making of 
a missionary will not desire to withhold the funds needed to 
prepare him finally for his work. 


FIRE AT ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, NANKING UNIVERSITY. 












HASKELL GYMNASIUM, shanghai BAPTIST COLLEGE. (See Missionary News.) 
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This is the true collaboration in the making of missionaries 
for which we are waiting, and for lack of which good work 
done intermittently alike by Church and by missionary agencies 
has been hampered in the past With a courage which would 
be truly heroic if it had not some admixture of ignorance as to 
what is imperilled for those to whom they have been sent, a 
splendid body of men and women have year by year been 
emerging from a Church which has failed to prepare them, and 
offering themselves to missionary agencies who have had little 
in the way of specialized equipment to give. That, crippled 
as they have been, they have accomplished what has been done, 
is no argument for complacent inaction but rather an incentive 
to spare no pains in securing full equipment for those who 
unaided have done so much. 

Facing a Church still cold to its supreme call to be a 
maker of missionaries, and agencies slowly kindling to the need 
for equipping those who are sent forth, stand the missionaries 
of the future, asking, as their predecessors have asked for 
twenty years or more, for preparation adequate in some measure 
to their tremendous task. 

When the Church and its agencies are ready to turn their 
hand to the making, the missionaries of the future will be 
found willing to be made. 


“ Miracles I ” 

C. V. CHENG 

revisit to China this year of the Rev. Frank Buch- 
I man and his associates has been a great blessing to 
1 many. His emphasis on the subject of personal evan¬ 
gelism has opened the eyes of not a few of God’s people 
in this land. Many a sinful and backsliding life has been 
transformed and restored. In his work among the churches 
in various parts of the country Mr. Buchman confidently 
expects to see miracles wrought by God, and he has. It was 
the privilege of the writer to be one of the eye-witnesses of 
the wonder-working power of God in the cities of Hangchow 
and Nanking, recently visited by Mr. Buchman. The Dord 
revealed Himself to us in a peculiar manner. Declined 
Spiritual life was restored, and wounded friendship healed, 
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Let a few incidents be given here for the glory, not of men, 
but of God. 

At one of Mr. Buchman’s meetings a pastor was led by 
the Spirit of God to make a public confession of his failure as 
a minister of the Gospel. There and then he walked across 
the meeting hall toward one of the elders of his church, with 
whom he had not been on good terms for the long period of 
seven years, and publicly asked him for forgiveness. He 
declared that while there was wrong on both sides, his was the 
greater. 

A church quarrel existed for some .years between the 
pastors of a certain mission. Disagreement in opinion regard¬ 
ing certain things was the beginning of the trouble. Ill feeling, 
however, grew from bad to worse, and there existed unfriendli¬ 
ness and even hatred. But the warmth of God’s love can melt 
the coldness of men’s hearts, After publicly confessing their 
sins, they shook each other’s hands, as a token of restored 
friendship. 

A lady missionary with intense earnestness requested her 
fellow workers to pray with her for those members of her family 
who are not yet won for Christ. Her intense passion for souls 
moved the hearts of all who were present at that hill-side 
gathering. She is a great power, and through her many have 
been, and are being, blessed. 

One other young missionary when inspired by God’s Spirit 
boldly confessed the failures in his work for Christ. He said 
that there was no power in his work, and, to use Mr. Buch- 
man’s word, no miracles. Why ? because egotism, unkindliness, 
and other things have come between himself and God. Now 
he is a keen soul-winner, and is never so happy as when he is 
speaking to some one about his need of Christ. He is in real 
earnest, and means business ! 

The Spirit of God was certainly working in the hearts of 
the Seminary students when they stood up, and confessed their 
sins before the whole school. One of the students had been 
the preacher in a large church in the South for eight years 
before he joined the College. He carefully prepared a long 
letter which he intends to send to his former congregation 
confessing the failure of his ministry. Among other things he 
frankly tells them that during all those eight years he could 
not name one single person that was won for Christ through 
him, and he further declared that be was so deeply interested 
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in institutional and other kind of work that the spiritual 
welfare of his congregations was not properly cared for. He 
therefore asked their forgiveness. For a young man to say 
these things before the whole school and church certainly 
required an unusual amount of courage. 

Now let us come to Nauking University, and see what is 
happening there. A group of a dozen or more students who 
recently joined the University from one of the large schools in 
the North are seen together. They are tall and healthy 
looking fellows absorbed in earnest conversation with a member 
of the Buchman party about the deepest things in life. As a 
result of this heart to heart talk seven of them openly decided 
to yield their hearts to Christ. 

We must not fail to make mention of the extraordinary 
statement made by one of the non-Christian students in the 
university. He stood up at a meeting and declared that nothing 
could induce him to become a Christian, for judging from the 
lives of many of the so-called Christians there was not much in 
Christianity that was really worthy and attractive. We admire 
his frankness in making such a statement in a Christian 
institution ; but does not this very fact show to us that deep 
down in his heart there is the soul hunger and loneliness, and 
the need of help ? Do not such words also show to us that 
often in our words and deeds we disgrace our Lord and Master ? 
While we can be great blessings to the world, we can also be 
great hindrances. Think of the responsibility ! 

Many such incidents can be given, but these few will 
suffice to show the kind of work that God has been doing and is 
pleased to do in His Church through human instrumentality. 
Surely the work of Mr. Buchman and his team is the work of 
God and not of men. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
But confession of sins is but the beginning and not the end. 
Mr. Buchman’s work does not only mean a lot of confession 
meetings. He aims at the vitalizatiou of every part of men’s 
life, and every form of Christian activity, thus to become “a 
vessel unto honour, sanctified, meet for the Master’s use, 
prepared unto every good work.” 

In his message Mr. Buchman emphasizes the two great 
fundamental points of Christianity, viz., sin and Jesus Christ. 
This is the heart of the Christian Religion. There is no 
uncertainty and no compromise when Mr. Buchman speaks of 
sin as disease and Christ as the Cure. The success of his work 
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lies just here, for it meets the deepest need of the human heart. 
He advised us that every Christian worker should be a physician 
of the soul. He is right when he says personal work is almost 
a lost art in the Christian Church. We emphasize too much 
nowadays the importance of public preaching, and we make 
too many sweeping generalizations. When we are face to face 
with individual and concrete cases wt hardly know what to do 
with them- We are at a loss when we try to discover the real 
need of men’s souls, in a word, we do not understand men. A 
physician does not cure the patients by crowds, but treats them 
one by one according to each individual need. When we are 
true physicians of the soul, we find men are simply longing 
for the cure. As we read in the Word of God we cannot fail 
to see the two great essential facts. Iu the Old Testament 
there is revealed to us the need of men, and in the New 
Testament the supply of God. Men need many things but the 
greatest is Christ; God has given men many things but the 
greatest gift also is Christ. 

“Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 

Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 

We are thankful to God for emphasizing this grand old 
truth through the lips of our good friends, Mr. Buchman and 
his party. 

But we cannot be physicians of the soul unless our own 
diseases are healed. “Physician heal thyself” is the ringing 
note iu our ears. What are the things that are hindering us 
from a life of power ? Why are there no miracles in our work ? 
Sin is the root trouble, even what we prefer to call little sins. 
How can a transformation be wrought in us ? There is no royal 
road to a life of victory over sin except that of confession and 
repentance. Mr. Buchman makes this point very clear. When 
hearts are thus cleansed by the blood of Christ, miracles will 
surely follow. Was not this the method of our Lord when He 
dealt with men ? Do we not remember how the heart of one 
person, that person a woman, and a woman of ill reputation, 
was touched after a face to face and heart to heart talk with 
the great Physician of the Soul ? After such a conversation 
instantly she became, to use Mr. Buchman’s phrase again, a 
“hound for souls!” What was the result? The whole 
village turned out to meet Christ, and to acknowledge His 
Sayiourhood Why ? Miracles l 
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Mr. Buchmau spends much time in quietness with the 
Lord, and uses his brain to the best advantage. His chief work 
is not in talking about personal work, but actually doing it 
himself. With all sincerity we thank God for such a timely 
message, and for His mindfulness of His people in this land of 
ours. May the Lord help us to “attempt great things for 
God, and expect great things from God.” 


Obituaries 
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Rev. C. R. Hager, M.D., D.D. 

RS. C. R. Hager and children wish to announce that their 
dear one, Dr. Charles Robert Hager, missionary to China, 
was called higher by our Heavenly Father, on July 
thirteenth, 1917, after a lingering illness. 

The “Records” of the American Board work in China, which 
begin with the year 1830, show that Dr. Hager came to the 
Orient in 1883 aud settled in Hongkong. He was sent out by the 
Board primarily to look after the spiritual welfare of the Chinese 
converted in the States, many of whom had returned to the home¬ 
land and home-villages. As most of these Chinese were from the 
Sz Yap District, which lies west of Hongkong and south-west of 
Canton, his work was confined largely to this district, with head¬ 
quarters at Hongkong, Here he opened a mission on Bridges 
Street, and gathered a few converts, among them Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, who afterward became the Provisional President of the 
Republic of China. During his first term, from 1883-1890, Mr. 
Hager had charge of seven government schools in Hongkong, 
and opened chapels in San Ning City, Miu Pin, Kwong Hoi, and 
Hoi In, all iu the San Ning District, which is now called Toi Shan. 

In 1890, owing to a serious hemorrhage, Mr. Hager returned 
home, ou furlough, leaving the work to his co-laborer, Rev. John 
R. Taylor, who had but recently arrived. Mr. Hager did not 
return to China till 1894. During his four years in the States, he 
studied medicine, regained his health, and received his degree of 
M.D. Before his return in 1894, Dr. Hager married Miss Lizzie 
Blackman of Chicago, but slie died in Canton, March 6th, 1895. 
This was a severe blow to Dr. Hager. Within a few months he was 
back once more in Hongkong, and working harder than ever. 

On December 13th, 1896, Dr. Hager married Miss Maria von 
Rausch of the Basel Mission, Hongkong, a lady who had been iu 
mission work five years, and who opened the first kindergarten iu 
South China. From this time on, till 1910, Dr. and Mrs. Hager 
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made their home in Hongkong. In 1900, through the efforts of 
Dr. Hager, the four story building on Ladder Street was erected at 
the cost of $35,000, local currency. The China Congregational 
Church had its home on the second floor ; the Hagers lived on the 
fourth floor, while the other floors were devoted to school purposes. 
Mrs. Hager’s work was confined entirely to Hongkong. She 
opened her house as a missionary home, and received missionaries 
coming and going, at very moderate rates, and many, to-day, 
remember her hospitality. 

During his second term of service, Dr. Hager gave up the 
government schools and devoted himself to his country work. 
He was an indefatigable worker and endured all sorts of hard¬ 
ships and privations, as his journeys were mostly overland. In his 
zeal, he went beyond theSz Yap District, as far as YeungkongCity, 
200 miles south-west of Canton, and into San Hing and Tung On, 
north of the Hoi Ping District, into the “regions beyond.” His 
itineraries were generally made on foot and in all kinds of weather, 
and attended by great hardships. This strenuousness resulted in 
a complete breakdown in 1910. He hoped that an ocean voyage 
would restore him and accordingly be left his family in Hong¬ 
kong and sailed for San Francisco. The change did not benefit 
him, so, in a few months, Mrs. Hager and children joined him, 
making their home in Claremont. 

Although compelled, on account of illness, to sever his con¬ 
nection with the Mission, his heart was in China, and lie loved the 
Chinese. During his last years, he labored among them in Cali¬ 
fornia, and across the border in Mexico, and frequently sent 
money to the South China Mission. A short time before his death 
he sent $35 gold currency, contributed largely by Chinese in 
Mexico. He was deeply interested in a project to erect, at Hoi 
Hau Faff, in Toi Shan, a memorial church in memory of Miss 
Harriette Carter who, for 38 years, labored among the Chinese in 
and around Boston. Miss Carter had been instrumental in collect¬ 
ing much money from the Chinese for Dr. Hager’s work, and 
gave of her own money to promote it. 

During his 27 years of missionary service, Dr. Hager opened 
numerous out-stations, and was able to get money for preachers’ 
salaries and for new buildings. By birth Dr. Hager was a Swiss, 
but became a naturalized American, He spoke and wrote in 
German, and enlisted the aid of German Congregationalists in the 
States. He also had a good command of the English language, 
and could write telling stories, and make stirring appeals—not only 
this, lie could write Chinese fairly well and, by means of it, he kept 
in touch with the preachers, even after leaving the field for good. 

Dr. Hager leaves a wife and three children, Robert, Elsie, and 
Morrison. He rests from his labors. 


C. A. Nelson. 
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Rev. W. S. Sweet 

The news of the death of the Rev. W. S. Sweet, of the 
American Baptist Union, has just reached us. For some months 
before he left China he had been ill and losing ground, and when 
he left Hangchow two mouths ago, under medical certificate, to put 
himself into the hands of the Mayo Brothers, he was very weak in¬ 
deed. Mr. Sweet came to China some thirty years ago and spent his 
first years of work in Shaobing, where he had a school and did 
some faithful street-preaching which was much blessed and is still 
remembered. The needs of his Mission here brought him to 
Hangchow, where he worked hard for years in the Wayland 
Academy, and also did a great deal of effective itinerating and 
Gospel work in the city, and in the out-stations connected with 
this station. He was a good man, and some of us thought had been 
ripening for the “ Better Land ” for some years ; he leaves behind 
him here a living monument to God’s faithfulness. His goodness, 
gentleness, and saintliness will long be remembered. What struck 
me as the dominant note in his life, was not intense conflict and 
anxiety of trust at breaking point, but a quiet, restful, though 
persistent attitude of faith and prayer. He, as he believed, being 
called of God to stand up for Him in Chiua was able to turn 
precious promises into present blessed facts, and soar to a high 
altitude of spiritual perfection, much higher than we could go, and 
which some thought that even angels would fear to tread. He was 
intensely interested in God’s way with Israel, and their restoration 
to the land of promise, and blessings in the millennium age. New 
surprises in the spiritual life ever awaited him, and he was always 
ready to apply the everyday things of life to himself in a wonder¬ 
ful way so as to get spiritual blessing out of them. He lived a 
humble, simple, unselfish, and earnest life, and the Chinese admired 
his earnestness and self-sacrifice very much indeed. He was not 
inclined to believe that ease and happiness ought to follow faith, 
and that those who earnestly seek to do God’s will should be 
exempt from the commoner hardships of life. He believed that 
sorrow and disappointment, loss and pain, were all instruments of 
His discipline. He believed, too, that they quickened perception 
and conscience of the Christian as nothing else did, and led to the 
complete enthronement of the Lord as his sufficiency and his glory. 
Let those of us who still remain not shrink from the kindest method 
which Eternal Love can employ for our highest good. Our loving 
sympathy goes out to Mrs. Sweet and her children and to the 
Mission in their great loss. 


D. Duncan Main. 
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Mr. Alfred Copp 

On the afternoon of October 23rd, one of China’s veterans - 
Mr. Alfred Copp—entered into rest. 

Forty-three years ago, it was the writer’s privilege to be a 
fellow student with Mr. Copp in Dr. Grattan Guinness’ school for 
missionaries in East London. One of my earliest recollections of 
Mr. Copp was his enthusiasm for mission work in the land of 
China. Some of the men had no fixed mission field in view for 
their life’s work—not so Mr, Copp. China, then, filled the vision of 
his future service. And yet when Eastern Thibet was brought 
before the students, as a most needy, as well as a very hard field, 
Mr. Copp volunteered for that dark and, at that time, neglected 
land. With this new object before him, he sought to avail himself 
of the labours of the Moravian missionaries—who had already 
prepared a Thibetan and German Dictionary—and spent a year at 
Basle studying the German language. But at that early date it 
was found the work in Szechwan was not sufficiently developed 
to admit of the Thibetan scheme being carried to fruition. 

Mr. Copp came to China with the China Inland Mission in 
1878. He married Miss E. Bell, in 1879, who survives him, and 
who, with one son and five daughters, mourns the loss of a devoted 
husband and loving father. 

Of the thirty-nine and a half years Mr. Copp spent in China, 
over thirty years were given to Bible Society work. He personally 
set a very high value upon the Bible. It was his precious 
treasure; every verse of it was the Word of God to him, and he 
earnestly craved that his whole manner of life might be ordered in 
accordance with its precepts. He also believed that through the 
reading of the Scriptures the Chinese could receive Eight and 
Life by faith in the Christ and Saviour they revealed. Hence with 
unflagging zeal he sought by day and night, in health and in 
sickness, to get the precious Book into Chinese hands. The only 
longing he had on his death-bed was that God would grant him 
a few more years in this blessed service of scattering His word in 
China. 

Nor did Mr. Copp neglect to preach the word; his delight was 
to accompany the Book with a gospel message. It was his custom 
to spend most of the Sabbath afternoon—sometimes with his colpor¬ 
teurs, sometimes alone—in the open air telling out to groups of 
Chinese the way of salvation. 

Mr. Copp was a most conscientious man in every way. Those 
who had only a casual acquaintance with our brother may have 
mistaken his frugal use of the Lord’s money for something very 
different; but those who got near to him knew the other side of his 
character—his conscientious liberality. 


Our Book Table 
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It has often been said of one of the world's great men, " He 
never told a lie.” This, too, I believe, could be said of our departed 
brother. Truth and fidelity were sacred to him. All who knew 
this quiet, unassuming, straightforward, and dependable friend 
and brother are confident he received the Master’s welcome Home, 
and heard His ” Well done, good and faithful servant.” 


G. N. 



Faith JuSTrviED by Progress. By H. W. Wright. Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 


The Bross hectares for 1916, delivered by Prof. H. W. Wright, 
of Take Forest College, and published by Charles Scribner’s Sans, 
under the title M Faith justified by Progress,” give the reader an 
interesting account of what may have been the spiritual history 
of the human race. Whether it is the history of the race or not, 
one finds portrayed in these pages very discriminating sketches of 
the different planes of human religious faith. Faith is understood 
as belief that the ideals of personal life can be realized. In every 
sphere faith is acted upon in advance of proof from actual 
experience. Even in the primitive, almost animal life of man, 
the will, by faith, gives man a new world. The presence of evil 
in this world leads to the postulating of nature gods and man 
advances to the stage of the natural life in which he believes that 
by properly treating the nature gods all will go right with him. 
But evil still persists arid drives mail to seek refuge in superna- 
turalism, which consists largely in the entire casting aside of the 
material world. 

Christianity came in to support this stage of human thought 
and medieval Christianity was largely what this Greek feeling 
made of Christianity. In the final stage, which is named Univer- 
salism, we seem, perhaps, to have fallen back into the natural 
stage, because of our return to the use of this world. This view, 
however, is a mistake. We retain the good of the supernatural 
viewpoint while we conquer the natural. But Democracy, the 
ideal now before us, is impossible of accomplishment unless the 
effort is supported by strong personal faith in every man. 
Fortunately the faith required is at hand, not in Medieval 
Christianity but in the Christianity of the gospels. The book 
contains a long introduction showing the fundamental faith 
underlying all scientific progress. This is followed by ati exposition 
of the varied elements which enter into human willing. The book 
is not one to inspire a very personal Christian faith, but it is a 
mine into which one may delve for an insight in the central 
position of Christian faith in human life. 


A. A. G. 
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Thk Meaning or Personal Ltfk. By Nrwman Smyth. Charles Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons, N, V., T9/6. Pp. 358. G. $2.oo. 

An attempt to analyze and define many things we commonly 
talk about at once makes us aware how difficult life is to under¬ 
stand. Dr. Smytli is attempting to make more understandable 
some of the deeper issues of life in their bearing upon the develop¬ 
ment of personal life. His general purpose is well stated in the 
last chapter (page 330), where he says, “ We have followed the 
trail from sign to sign from the beginnings of our knowledge of 
elemental things to the final and full Christian consciousness of 
life, and its promise of completion hereafter.” 

The author frankly admits the limitations of our knowledge 
of these “elemental things” but in spite of this is quite sure that 
there is enough left for faith to go on. “ After nature has finished 
iu the main the work of making us we begin to make ourselves,” 
is a significant statement found on page 140. This inherent 
possibility of self-direction is one of the fundamental meanings of 
personal life. Our knowledge of these meanings will grow as we 
grow. This growth in knowledge includes even the possibility of an 
increase in the knowledge of God, which involves more than an 
intellectual growth in faith. As we read we ask, what after all 
is the greatest stimulant to human progress? Is it not this 
same receding horizon of conscious knowledge of the world in 
which we live and the real and rational beyond it and ourselves? 
We look upward from the tablelands of our acquired knowledge 
to the ever rising levels of the unknown. This vision is a constant 
challenge to attempt further the mastery of the mystery of the 
creation of which we are a part. This growing knowledge of life 
is one of the possibilities God has embedded in those who live. 
The deeper we delve into the hidden facts all about us the more we 
know and the more there seems to be known. It is this desire to 
get beyond what we know that has assisted man in his forward 
march of mastery over nature and himself. 

Dr. Smyth begins with a study of the most elementary scien¬ 
tific facts in their bearing upon personality, He has really put 
together many scientific theories and facts, shown their bearing 
upon personal life and tried to indicate where all these things lead. 
The underlying purpose in creation is indicated in a statement on 
page 345: “The world-view which we have thus reached at the 
close of this inquiry leaves us face to face with the Christian belief 
in God.” 

Scientific specialists are busy analyzing different phases of 
nature. They do not always take time to syntbetize the results of 
their various inquiries with regard to the whole meaning of life. 
The ordinary reader, preacher, missionary, or business man has 
not the time and in most cases not the training to do this 
synthetizing. The result is that our knowledge of the relation of 
the results of scientific research to Christian truth is often very 
“scrappy” and consequently unsatisfactory. Dr. Smyth is trying 
to fill this gap so that the ordinary reader may get a better idea of 
the bearing of various scientific discoveries upon the things that 
he counts most dear. 
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Personally we have enjoyed reading this book and we believe 
it is a book to be read by those who desire to find common elements 
in what appear to be divergent scientific statements or theories. 
We are reminded as we read it that all too often our statement of 
the great underlying purpose of God’s creation is concerned with 
but a small arc of that purpose. The reading of such a book as 
this will at least help to extend the angle of our vision and so give 
a somewhat better understanding of the underlying purpose of the 
complex creation of which we are a part. Science and religion 
have points of contact. A book like this helps us to see the points 
of coutact rather than the points of divergence. 

R. 


The Christian Ministry and SoctAt, Problems. By Charles D. 

Williams. Pp, iv-\- 132. New York, The Macmillan Company , /p/7. 

$1.00, 

This compact restatement of its theme by the popular Bishop of 
Michigan, is one of yet another series of volumes on “Church 
Principles for Eay People.” The author believes that the minister of 
religion is vitally concerned “ with the moral implications of the 
fundamental economic problem which underlies the social problem— 
that is the distribution of wealth.” His concern must be justice 
rather than charity. An attempt is made to draw the boundary 
line between the sphere of the social reformer, whose business is 
chiefly with the fabric of society, with economic and social 
mechanics, and the sphere of the prophet and preacher of everlasting 
righteousness, whose concern is with the spirit of society, with 
moral and spiritual dynamics. Finally a suggestion is made of a 
possible practical programme for such as may be moved to preach 
and apply the “gospel of the Kingdom” in the “hope that 
repeated blows may heat the cold iron of the church’s conscience 
on this vital matter and that perhaps even this slight effort may 
contribute somewhat to that desired result.” Vision and common 
sense walk hand in hand through the book. 


The Value of Money. By B. M. Anderson, Jr., Ph. D., New York. The 
Macmillan Co., /p/7. Pp. xxviii- f- 610, $2.25. 

The Assistant Professor of Economics in Harvard University 
applies in this volume the theory of value set forth in an earlier 
book, Social Value , published in 1911. He has found it necessary 
to consider virtually the whole range of economic theory and con¬ 
cludes that the theory of money and credit must be a dynamic theory 
as opposed to the quantity or static theory particularly championed 
by Prof. Irving Fisher. A distinctive doctrine of the book is that 
the great bulk of exchanging grows out of dynamic change and 
that speculation in particular constitutes by far the major part of 
all trade. It is the author’s hope that bankers, brokers, and 
business men who are interested in the general problems of money, 
trade speculation and credit, as well as special students of money 
and banking and economic theory will find the book of interest. 
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There is naturally much to be said on exchange, international 
gold movements, international trade, etc., but we have searched the 
book iu vaiu for any light on the problem of the missionary banker 
—how to make both ends meet on a rising exchange, without a 
guaranteed rate. If it shall have accomplished this iu a generation 
it will prove an incalulable boon to missionary societies and their 
representatives abroad. 


Religious Education and Democracy, by Benjamin S. Winchester. 
Pp, 293. The Abingdon Press, New York, 1917. Gold $1.50 net. 

Missionary Education in Home and School, by Ralph E. DrFFEN- 
dorfer. Pp. 407. The Abingdon Press, New York , 1917. Gold $1.30 
net. 

Where It Touches the Ground, by MonTanye Perry, Pp. 175. The 
Abingdon Press , New York , 1917. Gold $0.75 net. 

The publishing houses of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States, formerly known under the general title of the 
Methodist Book Concern, have paved the way to a larger united 
service to the whole Christian Church, by abandoning their 
denominational title and assuming that of the oldest Press in 
America. One of the earlier well-known publications to bear this 
imprint is the monumental China—An Ijiierpretation by Bishop 
Bashford, already reviewed at length in these columns. 

The first two volumes now received may be considered 
together. Dr. Winchester is Assistant Professor of Religious 
Education in the Yale School of Religion, and General Editor of 
the well known graded lessons of the International Sunday School 
system issued by the Pilgrim Press for the Congregationalists. As 
Chairman of the Commission on Christiau Education of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ iu America, he prepared for the 
Commission a Survey of Week-day Religious Instruction. This 
Survey, which appeared as a part of the Quadrennial Report of the 
Commission, has been revised and is now contained in Part I 
(149 pp.) of the present volume. Part II contains a selection of 
documents drawn from a wide field of observation including 
“ typical curricula illustrative of systems of religious and moral 
education under state control in Germany, France, and England; 
copies of legislative enactments from Australia and Canada ‘ syllabi 
giving full requirements for voluntary instruction in the Bible for 
State credit, as in North Dakota and Colorado; supplementary 
programs . . . and plans for vacation .schools; suggested reconstruc¬ 
tion of public school curricula to develop a sense of religious values; 
and plans of organization, denominational and interdenominational, 
community and national, to suit a variety of conditions, rural and 
urban." 

The second volume, by one of the Secretaries of the Missionary 
Education Movement (New York), is one of the larger volume of a 
new series of Manuals of Religious Education for Parents and 
Teachers of which eight volumes have already been published and 
two are in preparation. It contains the results of fifteen years of 
study and work in the field of missionary education. This book is 
also in two parts, Part I (264 pp.) dealing with Principles, and 
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Part II with Special Method (differentiated by age and sex). The 
results throughout are made as concrete and specific as possible, 
with numerous illustrations of the principles concerned and their 
application. Typographical aids are not despised and each chapter 
is followed by Suggestions for Further Study and Discussion and 
really critical bibliographies of pertinent literature. Both volumes 
are well indexed. 

The wide use of these two books would augur well for the 
Christianity of the next generation. Both look to the extension of 
Biblical and religious study in every walk of life and the expression 
of the result in religious and social service. They will be consulted 
with profit by those who are coucerued in a progressive programme 
of religious education. 

The third volume from the Abingdon Press is a most unusual 
temperance story in which the “movie" takes its place in litera¬ 
ture. A charming love tale illumines an interesting social experi¬ 
ment and affords at once pleasant reading for an evening or two and 
a hint of the influence which the cinema run by a moral enthusiast 
may have in the transformation of community life. 


“The Possible You,” C. 15. Espey. The Abingdon Press . Gold 50 cents 
net, 

“This book," to quote the author, Clara Ewing Espey, “is 
about yourself." 

The exterior is attractive in color and handy in size. The 
type, paragraphing, and general arrangement of subject matter 
attract at eveu a casual glance. It looks as if it might be interest¬ 
ing and yet at the same time solid enough to keep near by for 
constant reference. In other words, its whole get-up invites 
attention. 

In subject matter, The Possible You deals with the great 
principles of psychology. These principles are taken out of that 
old thick book full of definitions and dry bones, and simply 
presented in terms that can be easily grasped by the adolescent 
mind. The scientific nomenclature of psychology is but sparingly 
used, and then only to reduce for classification the mental image 
aroused through the reader’s interest. The boy or girl, the young 
man or woman, can easily “run and read" this book, and yet 
assimilate without conscious effort, its great principles of psychology. 

These truths are brought home through many illustrations 
familiar to the life and interests of the young High School students 
of America. We find The Possible You a very pleasingly illustrated 
psychology. 

Another point that makes for constructiveness iu the aim of 
the book is that the author strikes “while the iron is hot,” and 
applies each presented truth to the individual life of the reader. 
The book is strong, persuasive, and practical in its appeal for a 
high grade “possible you," 

Such a treatment of psychology, simple, interestingly illus¬ 
trated, and individually applied, should find a large field of 
service among fhc boys and girls of the ffigh Schools of America, 
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And with some adaptation of illustration and reference, it should 
also serve with Middle School graduates of China. The author’s 
method of the treatment of her subject makes the book well worth 
some teacher-missionary’s time and effort to translate what comes 
to the experience of the young Chinese student, and to adapt where 
the author’s illustrations and references do not apply to that 
experience. 

F. C. B. 


The New Infinite and the Old Theology. By Cassius J. Keysf.r, 

Ph.D., LL.D. Adrian Professor of Mathematics in Columbia University. 

Yale University Press , New Haven , Conn. uj pp. Price G. $0.75 net. 

In the Preface the author says: “I do not believe that the 
declined estate of Theology is destined to be permanent.” By 
“ Theology ” is meant, as stated in the title, “the Old Theology.” 
He believes that in the “restoration” of Theology yet to come 
Mathematics will take a prominent part ; in fact, that mathematical 
terms and explanations will assist in clarifying hitherto vague 
theological ideas. Religion is, according to the author, “a com¬ 
plex of emotions . . . emotions as felt in their integrity’’—which 
are our reactions to the sensing of an over-world ; which is indeed 
" the mystic radiance of an over-world.” Hence there arise, in our 
intellectual attempts to compass this over-world, implications that 
are “ byperlogical.” Theology is, then, the attempt to state in 
rational terms the manifestations of something beyond the “rational 
domain,’ ’ whence arises that feeling of irrationality about certain old 
theological positions. Mathematics in extending the field of “pure 
thought” has come to where it can assist us to see as rational, so 
the author thinks, ideas whose apparent irrationality has tended to 
weaken their influence and value. 

The author takes the reader into the world of “pure thought,” 
the realm of “pure relations,” “ projective geometry,” “denumer¬ 
able infinitudes,” “infinite manifolds,” and the infinite. While 
attempting to follow the author's thought one has a sense of being 
suspended in a spirit state where the down-pull of the material 
ceases to be felt, and wonders if this is what life will be when our 
real selves are free from present material limitations. One seems 
to feel all around the scintillations of unfettered mental activity. 
For most readers the newness of the terms (their mathematical 
training not having progressed as far as the author’s) will produce 
a sense of unfamiliarity and induce a feeling of intellectual in¬ 
security ; and yet, though the author’s position is extremely 
idealistic, and he would probably be considered a classicist, his 
argument leads up to what will be interesting to every thoughtful 
person, and of special significance to those who are convinced that 
all—or nearly all—of the old theological definitions need and indeed 
admit of no restatement. 

We are reminded, while following the author’s argument, that 
Mathematics can help make more clear certain old theological 
definitions, that in its doctrine of vestigial animal instincts appear¬ 
ing in modern man, evolution has a bearing upon the old doctrine of 
“original depravity”; that some who are not able to see light on 
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the problem of human immortality when stated in the old terms are 
yet attempting to show that protoplasmic evolution may go to the 
point of developing an undying psychical being; and that Bergson 
speaks in one place of the elan that may yet push human person¬ 
ality through and beyond death. Somewhat along the same line 
the author tries to show that the old idea of the “whole being 
greater than its part” is no longer admitted by mathematical 
thinkers, but that on the contrary “the world of infinites is 
composed of wholes for which, without exception, the proposition 
is false.” Hence he reasons that a number of parts may, severally, 
each be equal to the whole and therefore that the conception of the 
Trinity is rigorously thinkable and rational. The author’s claim 
that the “hoary assumption” that the whole is greater than its 
part is out of date reminds us that the old scientific dogmas of the 
conservation of matter and energy have likewise been undermined, 
and hence a new order of thought has been brought in. 

Following up his argument, the author attempts to prove 
that a being of infinite knowledge may have all the dignity of 
omniscience without being omniscient, to show the relation of 
omnipotence and freedom and also how through the “radiant 
concept of hyperspace,” the immanence and transcendence of God 
are understandable. Hence many of the theological doctrines which, 
when placed alongside of each other, have appeared to be so 
divergent as to be inexplicable, may now, in the light of clearer 
thought be seen to be but different aspects of one transcendental 
whole. 

This book is a new approach to some old problems and hence 
has a real interest for various types of thinkers. 

R. 


The Meaning of Prayer, by H. E. Fosdick; translated into Chinese by 
H. h. ZiA y Chin Pang-ping, and K. Z. Sze. Association Press , Paper 
covers, 20 cents ; cloth covers , 25 cents. 

With the Chinese title Mr ® a long-expected volume 
has at last made its appearance. When Fosdick's wonderful book 
was issued by the Association Press, it was but natural that a 
Chinese edition should be promised and that Mr. Zia should be the 
translator designate. No more sympathetic translator could have 
been found. But, alas, he had only completed the translation of 
two chapters out of the ten when his illness interrupted the task 
and death crowned bis life. Meantime Mr. Chin had felt the beauty 
of the prayers in the volume and had translated them for his own 
spiritual comfort. Mr. Sze essayed the task which Mr. Zia had 
laid down, and it is a pleasure to say that the collaboration of 
these three translators has resulted in a volume which ought to be 
placed in the hands of every thoughtful Chinese Christian. It is 
not a complete translation of Fosdick’s book as the “Comments” 
and the “Suggestions for thought” have not been translated, but 
the preface holds out the hope that in a future edition these, too, 
will be included. 

It is not for a Western student of Chinese to express an opinion 
on the Chinese style of the translators, Two Chinese scholars who 
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have read the book speak highly of it to the writer. But as one 
compares the translation with the original it is seen how truly the 
spirit of the message has been understood and how well the 
meaning of the author has been rendered into Chinese, There are 
one or two slips. For instance on page 93 the words of Phillips 
Brooks about God’s mercy seat being “ no mere stall set by the 
vulgar roadside"’ are understood, but his further statement “We can 
come to it only through veils and by altars of purification” is 
translated—A * St # 2 # it I 

nj\ But these are not worth mention when one turns the pages 
and meets with felicity alter felicity of translation. Quotation is 
impossible but mention must be made of the verse renderings of 
“Thou Life within my life, than self more dear’’and of Trench’s 
sonnet, “If we with earnest effort could succeed.” The whole 
volume is worthy of the careful attention of all missionaries and of 
the Chinese Christian Church. 

G. A. C. 


A Child’s Bookshelf, by Lilian Stevenson. London , Student Christian 
Movement . 1/6 net. 

We like to see our children read, but we are apt to forget the 
responsibility entailed in our children’s love of reading. In the 
136 pages of the publication before us we have carefully classified 
suggestions on children’s reading, with an annotated list of books 
on heroism, service, patriotism, friendliness, joy, and beauty, all 
revealing careful research, fine taste, and remarkable knowledge of 
a child’s desires and needs. Older people will find much of wise 
suggestion in the words introducing each section and especially in 
the introduction: “Builders of a new world.” With regard to 
the talk of this uew world as a world of changed values, the 
question is asked “As we think of it in each particular, does it 
not simply mean coming back to the child’s .standard? Trust, 
help, simplicity. ... To the child there is room for everybody, for 
where Love rules, hurlful competition withers and helpful co¬ 
operation thrives.” 

G. M. 


China and the Gospel. An Illustrated Edition of the China Inland 
Mission Report, iqij. Price //-. Post free. 

This report contains many interesting sidelights on mission 
work in China. A few quotations will assist in understanding its 
significance: 

“ When last year opened the total number of workers connected 
with the Mission—members and associates—was the highest in the 
Mission’s history. During the year, however, there was a net loss 
of eighteen workers, the small reinforcements not being equal to the 
deaths and altogether unprecedented number of retirements.” 

“ The testimony we are privileged to bear concerning 1916 is by 
no means without its remarkable features. Had we known that the 
war would have continued with increasing fury throughout the 
whole year, and that the loss by exchange jjlope would have beep 
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more than 25 per cent of the money forwarded to China, as com¬ 
pared with 1915, or, to put it into hard cash, that the loss would he 
equivalent to ,£17,408/19/3, we might well have faced the prospect 
as.one'of exceeding gravity.” Tater, however, it is shown that the 
receipts were, actually, £7,110/15 in advance of the previous year. 
“ Only three times before has the Mission’s income exceeded ,£90,000, 
and had all the Associates’ funds been included as in peace times, 
the published figures for 1916 would easily have been the highest 
in the Mission’s history. As it is they only fall ,£64 below the total 

record for 1913.The income in Great Britain was ,£386 in 

advance of the previous year, in Australasia it fell ,£3,990, but in 
North America it rose ,£12,390.” 

“As the statistical returns show, the number of baptisms 
reported as having taken place last year is 4,654, which is the 
highest in the Mission’s history with the exception of the Jubilee 
year, when the figure exceeded 5,000. This makes a total of nearly 
60,000 persons baptized from the commencement of the work.” 

Not the least useful part of this Report is a complete Directory 
found near the end of the book. 

R. 


Other Books Received. 

Livingstone Hero Stories. By Susan Mendenhall. Published by the 
Missionary Education Movement , New York, 1912. 

The Test. By Helen L. Willcox. Published by the Missionary Educa¬ 
tion Movement, Neiv York, 1916. Price G. $0.25. 

Four Dialogues. (On Evolution , Morality , and Religion.) By Rev. P. M. 
Scott, M.A. Published by the Literature Committee oj the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui , 1917, English edition , 10 cents. Chinese edition . 
jo cents . To be had of the Church Book Rooms at the Church of England- 
Mission, Peking; the American Church Mission, Hankow; and St.John's 
University, Shanghai. 
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CARD INDEX SYSTEM. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : Have any of your 
readers adopted the Card Index 
System for use as a Church Roll? 
If so, I should esteem it a great 
favour if anyone could supply me 
with a sample of the card used. 
With many thanks, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 

Percy J. Smith. 

English Baptist Mission, 

Taiyuenfu , Shansi. 

November i8tb, 1917. 


MANDARIN CHURCH IN 
SHANGHAI. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : It does not seem to 
be generally known that at the 
C. I. M., Shanghai, there is an 
organized Chinese church where 
Mandarin is exclusively used in 
the conduct of the services. 
Members coming down here from 
the interior are often at a loss to 
know where to attend worship, 
since for the most part they do 
not understand the Shanghai 
dialect. 
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Any Christians or enquirers 
coming down here, with an in¬ 
troduction from their pastor, 
will receive a hearty welcome 
and be made to feel at home. 

The Lord is blessing the work 
and we wish all who come to 
share it with us. 

Yours in Christ’s service, 

S. Glanvielk. 

China Inland Mission, 

9 Woosung Road , Shanghai. 

November 24th, 1927. 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : The position of 
manager of the Kuling Estate is 
vacant. The kind of man desired 
is one who would look upon the 
position as an opportunity of 
service to missionaries and others 
who come from a wide area of 
China—as well as a man of 
distinct qualifications for filling 
the office. The Council desires 
a good speaker of Mandarin ; 
capable of reading ordinary busi¬ 
ness Chinese character; and 
able to manage coolies and work¬ 
men. He should have a practical 
working knowledge of road¬ 
building, bridge-making, and 
care of property, both land and 
buildings. He will not be re¬ 
quired to superintend the erection 
and repairing of buildings for 
private individuals. While able 
to oversee a Chinese office staff 
in accounts and the like, yet 
outdoor administration would be 
his main responsibility. Need I 
add that he should be a man of 
definite Christian attitude? 

The salary offered is Mex. 
$300 per month, and reasonable 
medical expenses; with family 
accommodations in the Estate 
House, 
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Further enquiries and definite 
applications for the position 
may be sect any time before 
March 31st, 1918, to the under¬ 
signed. 

Your sincerely, 

(Rev.) S. H. Lmxxx. 

Chairman , Kuling Council , 

Hankow. 

November i6tb, 1917. 


SECURING A CHINESE MINISTRY. 

To the Editor of 

7 he Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : May I have space 
for a few comments on the first 
article in the November issue 
of the Chinese Recorder ? Dr. 
Stuart’s presentation of the prob¬ 
lem of “Securing and Training 
of a Chinese Ministry” suggests 
some important considerations 
that are not given sufficient 
attention. 

The Editorial Comment (pp. 
688-9) called attention to one of 
these important considerations 
which is far-reaching in its 
influence in the development of 
a Chinese ministry. There can¬ 
not be too much emphasis on the 
social activities of the ministry 
as long as these activities do not 
lose their connection with spiri¬ 
tual realities. 

In discussing the method of 
securing the Chinese ministry, it 
seems that the motives to which 
the appeal is made are essentially 
egoistic and non-social. Few 
would disagree with the claim 
that better salaries, better 
educational opportunities, more 
satisfactory relations between the 
Chinese pastor and foreign mis¬ 
sionary are essential. Will the 
men who respond to the appeal 
of this motive be the men that 
China really needs? Is it not 
possible that the Chinese will 
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respond better to an adequate 
presentation of the social needs 
of their own people and the 
assurance that the Christian 
ministry will give them a train¬ 
ing and equipment that will fit 
them to meet these needs? 

Doubtless Dr. Stuart takes 
this appeal to the altruistic 
motives for granted. The trouble 
is that we too often take this 
social implication of religious 
teaching for granted. We need 
to make larger use of it as is 
shown by Dr. Speer’s comment on 
the religious conditions in South 
America (p. 187, November issue, 
Chinese Recorder). Many 
concrete instances might be cited 
to show the response even of 
non-Christian Chinese to this 
appeal to their social instincts. 

The question of training the 
Chinese ministry is not confined 
to the quantity and quality of 
the training though these are 
important. The time has come 
for us to investigate the kind of 
training we are providing. To 
what extent is the material given 
in our Bible schools and theolo¬ 
gical seminaries actually related 
to the social needs of the Chinese 
people ? 

The response to the simple 
appeal of the social needs of the 


people is the only response that 
will produce a genuinely unself¬ 
ish ministry. Such an appeal 
will demand a training that will 
prepare these men to meet these 
needs better than does the 
average course in a theological 
seminary in America or in China. 

Such training may be expected 
to bring a response from the 
Chinese people as readily as 
from any other people. These 
centuries of social solidarity are 
an asset in securing and training 
men for the Cbiuese ministry, 
which theological education has 
too generally neglected if we 
may judge anything from the 
comparatively small percent of 
the men already traiued in our 
Bible schools and seminaries 
who have actually made good in 
the work of the ministry. 

It would be interesting to know 
exactly what theological semi¬ 
naries in Cbina are doing to 
prepare their graduates to deal 
effectively with the increasingly 
complex problems of China’s 
social development. 

Yours very truly, 

James B. Webster. 

Shanghai Baptist 

Theological Seminary. 


Missionary News 

General 


CHINESE PHONETICS. 

In connection with a statement 
made in the November issue of 
the Recorder as to the progress 
of the use of a Chinese phonetic 
system, the following additional 
facts have come to hand. Re¬ 
cently the representatives of 


11,000 Baptists in Shantung 
voted to use this system in pref¬ 
erence to any other. The Chi¬ 
nese in Shantung appear to be en¬ 
thusiastic over this new method. 
This system has also been 
adopted in the Foochow district. 
The Gospel of John has already 
been printed and selected por- 
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tions from the New Testament 
are in preparation. A committee 
of investigation in Szechwan has 
decided in favor of this system 
and is already preparing litera¬ 
ture in the Szechwan dialect. 
The system has also been modi¬ 
fied to suit the Hankow dialect. 
In Chihli Province, in connection 
with the work of the London 
Mission, about 9,000 books pre¬ 
pared in this system have been 
sold. Many of these have gone 
to missionaries in other provinces. 

The question of Romanized is 
a live one in Hinghwa and 
Formosa. A missionary in the 
Hinghwa district reported for 
last year more than one thousand 
new church-members who had 
learned to read the phonetic 
Romanized. Simpler Chinese 
than the Wenli seems to be an 
imperative necessity, whether it 
be Romanized or some other 
system. Results in some quar¬ 
ters from the use of the Roman¬ 
ized have been most encourag¬ 
ing ; in spite of the prejudice 
which the subject arouses, it is 
one that is being forced upon 
the attention of the missionaries. 


NEEDS OF CHINESE WOMEN. 

The October-November issue 
of the Church Missionary Review 
contains an article on “China’s 
Women and their Position in the 
Church,” by Miss P. S. Tseng, 
B. Sc. Miss Tseng is a member 
of a distinguished family in Hu¬ 
nan and the first Chinese woman 
graduate from Loudon Univer¬ 
sity. Some of her ideas as to 
the work she hopes to do in 
China, where she proposes to 
open a school for girls of her 
own class, are set forth in this 
article. 

Miss Tseng divides Chinese 
women into three classes: the 


highest class, the middle class, 
and the working class. The 
highest class girls are taught 
reading, writing, embroidery, and 
faucy work; the middle class 
woman has the best advantage 
in the matter of training, as she 
has ample opportunity to observe 
and understand the meaning of 
living, aud it is from this class 
that the most capable house¬ 
wives come. The third class, 
chiefly the wives of farmers, 
coolies, laborers, can usually 
neither read nor write and are 
generally quite ignorant on any 
subject. “From this brief ac¬ 
count,” Miss Tseng says, “it 
is clear that none of the three 
classes can provide an ideal Chi¬ 
nese woman, unless aided by 
abnormal circumstances and ex¬ 
traordinary personality. One 
need, however, is common to 
all, namely, a better system of 
education and more suitable 
work afterwards. Now that the 
education of women is occupy¬ 
ing much thought and attention, 
one can only hope that a system 
will be evolved which will em¬ 
brace all the good Chinese ideals 
and characteristics with a fair 
knowledge of domestic and 
everyday science. The moral 
principle of that teaching must 
be based on Christian teaching. 
Chinese women, especially of 
the upper classes, are crying for 
work and occupation, aud if 
equipped with suitable training 
they will be most valuable to 
China.” 


THE TIENTSIN EEOODS. 

It is now twenty-five days 
since the break in the east bank 
of the Grand Canal flooded the 
Japanese,French,and British Con¬ 
cessions, and, despite all efforts 
made by the military governor, 
the city police, aud the engineers 
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of the Hai-Iio Conservancy, the 
invading waters continue at the 
same level. Trams have given 
place to boats. Sails pass up 
and down the South Gate turn¬ 
pike. The great silk stores and 
palatial bazaars are filled with 
water from two to four feet 
deep. It is pitiful to see families 
perched upon a roof with no 
shelter but a mat. It is pitiful to 
see shivering men poking among 
the ruins of what was once a 
home for odds and ends of wood 
and metal. 

The country districts west aud 
south of Tientsin are buried 
under water six feet deep, as far 
as Wuchingfu in oue direction 
and Paotingfu in the other. It 
is estimated that this inland sea 
is fifteen thousand square miles 
in area and that it will take all 
winter and part of the spring 
to drain away. Iu much of this 
area there will be neither food 
nor fuel for the people this 
winter, with poor prospects for 
planting iu the coming season. 
Some villages are encircled by as 
much as seven miles of unbroken 
water aud in any kind of a 
wind such waves arise that the 
canal-boats and river-craft, used 
to operating between sheltered 
banks, can get about only at the 
gravest risk. 

Iu this territory the first stage 
of relief, that of going from 
house-top to house-top and trans¬ 
porting the clinging families to 
places of safety, has been accom¬ 
plished and the population for 
the most part has been gathered 
into mat-sheds in the higher 
towns or along the levees. Here, 
however, they face a future 
scarcely less dreadful than the 
present from which they have 
been rescued, a future iu which 
they can see nothing but a slow 
death from starvation and freez¬ 
ing. In oue large section, of 
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the Christians upon the rolls of 
a certain church, all but one 
are absolutely dependent upoii 
charity. 

Organised relief work is quick¬ 
ly taking form. As soon as it 
was clear that the flood was here 
to stay and that the suffering 
and distress were not temporary 
but permanent and rapidly in¬ 
creasing, the Tientsin Christian 
Union, a voluntary association 
of the Chinese churches in the 
city, called a meeting at the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion and a general committee of 
prominent laymen and church 
workers was appointed under the 
name of the Tientsin Christian 
Union Flood Relief. This in 
turn elected an executive com¬ 
mittee composed of P. C. Chang, 
Chairman, J. B. Tayler, C. T. 
Chen, Dr. Chuan Hsi-po, Dr. 
Ida Kahn, Miss Payne, J. W. 
Nipps, and C. K. Huang. The 
last two are the executive general 
secretaries. To cope with its spe¬ 
cial tasks the general committee 
has resolved itself into sub-com¬ 
mittees. The president of the 
Army Medical College heads a 
committee on sanitation. The 
local manager of the Shanghai 
Commercial Press is chairman of 
the committee to provide food 
and temporary housing. Prof. 
J. B. Tayler is chairman of the 
committee on engineering. Fol¬ 
lowing these a committee on edu¬ 
cation and religious instruction 
has been appointed, F. M. Pyke, 
chairman, John Sung, organis¬ 
ing secretary. 

The success which has attended 
these efforts is noteworthy. 
Much unnecessary disorder, much 
useless suffering, have been 
avoided, and the influence of 
the Christian churches through 
their flood relief organisation has 
steadily widened. Dr. Cbas. D. 
Young, of Peking Union Medical 
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College and Manchurian Plague 
Relief fame, has joined the 
organisation in a consulting cap¬ 
acity and Is giving all his time 
to problems of sanitation. The 
Chinese Red Cross have ex¬ 
pressed their approval of its 
work and their desire to pool 
their own interests with it and 
to work through it. The agent 
of the Central Government, Com¬ 
missioner Hsimsg Hsi-ling, lias 
endorsed its work in the most 
unqualified manner, and has 
asked it to take entire charge of 
building one thousand permanent 
huts for winter use. This is in 
addition to the thousand which 
the Christian Union proposes to 
put up ou its own initiative. Mr. 
Greeue, representative of the 
American Red Cross, has placed 
a part of the funds in his hands 
at the disposal of the local church 
organisation. Thus it seems 
clear that as the plans for per¬ 
manent relief over the winter 
months take form, the shaping 
influence will be that of the 
Christian Union Flood Relief 
Committee. 


THR HASKELL GYMNASIUM, 
SHANGHAI BAPTIST COLLEGE. 

The new gymnasium about 
to be erected at the Shanghai 
Baptist College bears the name 
of Colonel E. H. Haskell of 
Boston, because his generous 
gift of $15,000 gold has made 
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its construction possible. The 
elevation plans have been worked 
out by the Chicago office of 
Shattuck and Hussey tinder Pres¬ 
ident White’s supervision and 
will harmonize closely with the 
new style adopted for all the 
further building on the campus. 
It is Norman in style ; red brick 
trimmed with cement or stone. 
The windows of the main part 
of the gymnasium are to be made 
into units for the two stories and 
between the upper and lower 
sections shields of the various 
higher institutions of learning 
will be carved. Buttresses and 
battlements will give it all an 
aspect of massiveness that one 
likes in a gymnasium building. 
The main hall is to be finished 
in panels on which will be 
painted in gold the records and 
holders of track and field events. 
All the proper apparatus will be 
installed. This is to be given 
by Colonel Haskell in addition to 
the amount for building. 

Some of the special features in 
the building are a track, six feet 
wide and about one-twentieth of 
a mile in length ; an auxiliary 
gymnasium, for special classes iu 
corrective work and for boxing, 
wrestling, and hand ball; a 
basket ball court, a tennis court, 
and an indoor baseball diamond. 
One hundred lockers and three to 
four hundred locker boxes will 
accommodate the students even 
at the time of heaviest demand. 
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DEDICATION OF THE STUART 
MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
HANGCIIOW. 

An eveut of unusual iuterest 
in mission circles was the dedica¬ 
tion on November 4th of the 


new Stuart Memorial Church in 
Hangchow. The church is a 
memorial to the Rev. John L. 
Stuart, D.D., of the American 
Presbyterian Mission (South), 
who gave forty-five years of his 
life to Hangchow 1 , thus serving 
the Presbyterian Church longer 
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than any other missionary in 
her history. He gave three sons 
to China, one of whom, Dr. 
David T. Stuart, formerly of the 
Elizabeth Blake Hospital, Soo- 
chow, sleeps beside his father in 
the soil of his native land in a 
picturesque spot outside the city. 
The others are well known 
throughout China, Rev. J. Leigh¬ 
ton Stuart, D.D , of the Nan¬ 
king Theological Seminary, and 
Rev. Warren H. Stuart, Acting 
President of the Hangchow 
Christian College. Mrs. Stuart 
is still with us. Although she 
has passed her 75th milestone in 
life and her 4.3rd anniversary in 
Hangchow, her “ bow abides iu 
strength ” and she does full 
work still. 

The land for the church was 
given by the Stuart family, and 
the erection of the building was 
made possible by the Rev. G. W- 
Painter, D.D., for about thirty 
years a colleague of Dr. Stuart, 
who gave the first and largest 
contribution. He did not give 
this gift “ out of bis abundance ” 
but he gave his all for the love 
he bore to Dr. Stuart and the 
Chinese Christians. Other funds 
were contributed by missionaries, 
friends at home, the Mission, 
and from a special evangelistic 
fund. The Chinese have contrib¬ 
uted $900 and promised more. 

The dedication services were 
in charge of the Pastor, Rev, 
Ch'en Dah-sau, whose father 
was hospital doorkeeper thirty 
years ago. In the morning Rev. 
Warren H. Stuart preached a 
helpful sermon on “Some Char¬ 
acteristics of Life.” The dedica¬ 
tory sermon was given by Rev. 
Chang Pao-ts‘u, pastor of the Pe¬ 
king Road Presbyterian Church, 
Shanghai. 

He laid special emphasis upon 
the point that memorials above 
all else ought to be useful. 


On Monday afternoon Rev, 
Sang Chien-t'ang delivered an 
address on the semi-centennial 
of the work of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church in Hang¬ 
chow. At night at a social 
meeting for men, Rev, J. Leigh¬ 
ton Stuart, D.D., gave an inter¬ 
esting address on “ Some Princi¬ 
ples of tlie Presbyterian Church.” 
On Tuesday afternoon a social 
meeting was held for women. 

The building is of gray brick 
painted within and without, with 
sloping floor, and separate rooms 
for Sunday school and Bible 
classes. The plans were drawn 
by Prof. J. M. Wilson, C.E., of 
the Hangchow Christian College; 
Rev. R. J. McMullan was chair¬ 
man of the Building Committee. 

The building is the finest 
church building in the city and 
is situated where five streets 
converge in the new Tartar City; 
a most strategic position, with¬ 
in reach of large government 
schools and only two minutes’ 
walk from the main business 
street running north and south. 
It is the only chinch building in 
this modern part of Hangchow, 
and we confidently expect to see 
it a flourishing and self-support¬ 
ing church within a very short 
time. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the 
Christian Literature Society took 
place on November 20th at the 
Shanghai Offices. A representa¬ 
tive audience listened to excel¬ 
lent speeches led off by Sir 
Haviland de Saiismarez and Rev. 
Hopkyn Rees, the General Sec¬ 
retary. 

The Report showed that not¬ 
withstanding obstacles the So¬ 
ciety’s work had been well 
maintained. Twenty-nine new 
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books and tracts were issued of 
which ii were by friends and 
18 by the staff, making a total 
of 36,000 copies and 3,400,000 
pages. There were also 18 
reprints called for with totals 
of 26,000 copies and 1,800,190 
pages. The loss of the “Ta 
TungPao” and the “Christian 
Review” was much deplored 
and hopes expressed that it was 
only a temporary eclipse, not a 
death without hope of resurrec¬ 
tion. The Hastings’ Bible Dic¬ 
tionary, after the issue of 5,000 
copies, is also ready for a second 
edition. The total sales for the 
year were $11,06937, but this 
does not include special publica¬ 
tions, such as Hastings. 

A very pleasant feature of the 
Annual Meeting was the frequent 
reference by nearly all the speak¬ 
ers to the ideals and work of 
Dr. Timothy Richard, the Sec¬ 
retary Emeritus. 

Dr. Goforth, a noted evangel¬ 
ist, closed the meeting with a 
strong testimony from his own ex¬ 
perience of the usefulness of the 
Christian Literature Society’s 
books and magazines from the 
time of the “Wan Kuo Kting 
Pao ” to the present. 


SZECHWAN EVANGELISTIC 
CAMPAIGN. 

The Szechwan province-wide 
Evangelistic Campaign Com¬ 
mittee has recently adopted 
what I consider to be probably 
some of the most valuable of the 
recommendations of one of its 
sub-committees, as follows :— 

1. —That there be held a series 
of Leaders’ Institutes in various 
parts of the province, but 

2. —As a preparation for these, 
we recommend the holding of a 
Special Leaders’ Conference to 
consider and try out definite 
plans. 
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3. —In connection with this 
conference of leaders, and with 
the institutes which are to follow, 
it is proposed that a Special 
Evangelistic Effort be made as a 
model, and for the purpose of 
giving experience to the local 
workers. 

4. —For the conference of lead¬ 
ers we would suggest that 

(1) the conference be held in 
one of the smaller places; (2) 
each Mission be asked to send 
at least one foreigner and one 
Chinese to this conference ; (3) 
this conference involve (a) hold¬ 
ing meetings with leaders for 
several days for spiritual prep¬ 
aration, and for the study of 
plans for the carrying forward 
of the movement, and (£) that 
this be followed by a special 
evangelistic effort in the town 
where the conference is con¬ 
ducted, and ( c ) that this be 
followed by another meeting of 
the leaders for considering the 
experience gained, and in the 
light of this to formulate plans 
for the future of the movement. 

KIANGSU FEDERATION. 

The Eighth Annual Conference 
of the Kiangsu Federation was 
held in the Grace Baptist Church, 
Shanghai, November 14th and 
15th, 1917. In addition to a 
number of visitors there were 
sixty-one delegates present re¬ 
presenting practically all the sec¬ 
tions of the Protestant Churches 
at work in the province, and 
representing geographically most 
of the different districts. In¬ 
teresting reports were given by 
delegates of the district and local 
federation societies, which form 
an integral part of the provincial 
federation. Reports were pre¬ 
sented by sub-committees deal¬ 
ing with the attitude of the 
various missions as regards the 
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states of enquirers with second¬ 
ary wives, and as to wedding and 
funeral customs in vogue. Both 
of these subjects were referred 
back to the different churches 
or missions for further considera¬ 
tion. It was agreed to re-consider 
these questions at the next con¬ 
ference. Copies of an ad-interim 
report by the Committee on Mar¬ 
riage and Funeral Customs are to 
be circulated among the missions. 
The principal subject discussed 
at the conference was Personal 
Work in its relation (i) to the 
revival of the Church—led by 
Pastor Li, M. E. M., Chinkiang; 
(2) to special united evangelistic 
missions—Pastor Lin, Baptist, 
Soochow; and (3) to self-support, 
self-government, and self-prop¬ 
agation in the Church—Dr. 
Bryan, Shanghai. Arising out 
of these discussions a special 
committee consisting of Messrs. 
Lobenstine, Dr, C. Y. Cheng (H 
#JC ~*)» Dr. Bryan, Mr. C. S. 
Ch£n was appointed 

to act in connection with for¬ 
ward evangelistic efforts in the 
province, in helping when re¬ 
quired to secure speakers, etc. 

A committee of six was ap¬ 
pointed to help in the furtherance 
of the movement for family 
worship. 

It was also decided to urge 
on all concerned the urgent need 
for evangelistic work in non¬ 
mission schools and amongst 
scholars and officials. 

Officers appointed for 1917-1918: 

President: Rev. J. A. Hearn. 

Vice-President: Rev. C. F. Li 

* $ & ®). 

Secretaries: Mr. C. S. Ch$n 

(ISiit &)< Rev - 

Box. 

Treasurer: Rev. R. T. Bryan, 
D.D., Rev. K. H. Hsia (J[ 
ft ff & »), and Rev. J. S. 
Orr, Yangchow. 


CANTON UNION THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE. 

The corner stone of the new 
administration building was laid 
on October 17 in the presence of 
a large and representative gather¬ 
ing. The Christian community 
was specially fortunate in having 
the Rev. J. C. Gibson, D.D., of 
Swatow, to lay the stone and de¬ 
liver an address. He recalled the 
somewhat anxious day during 
the Shanghai conference of 1907 
when the statement regarding 
the essential unity of the mission¬ 
ary body in China was unani¬ 
mously adopted. Deeper signifi¬ 
cance had been added to that 
action by the generally admitted 
fact that it was made at the last 
general conference of missions 
and was thus in a sense be¬ 
queathed to the Church of China. 
Dr. Gibson expressed the joy he 
felt in having part in a function 
where the spirit of that declara¬ 
tion was so strikingly evidenced. 

Three American and five 
British societies had united in 
founding the College and had 
invited Christian students to 
enter its doors with the assur¬ 
ance they would be taught what 
was accepted as the highest 
truth by the consensus of Chris¬ 
tian opinion, and nothing else. 

Rev. S. P. Yeung, pastor of 
the London Mission Church, gave 
an address setting forth, “The 
Relation of the Theological Col¬ 
lege to the Church.” He con¬ 
sidered the College as a workshop 
for the production of Christian 
ministers, whom he described as 
a body of men who were the very 
moral and spiritual life of any 
people. Without the influence 
of such men nations died, and 
increase of knowledge simply 
hastened and made more terrible 
the inevitable doom. Thus the 
theological school was basal not 
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only for the Church but for China 
as a nation. 

Rev. C. A. Nelson, President 
of the College, presided and read 
an historical statement concern¬ 
ing the institution. He also 
read a very kind congratulatory 
message from the Bishop of 
Victoria. 

It is proposed that the new 
administration building shall be 
the centre of a campus of about 
25 acres, several acres of which 
have already been secured, on 
which will be placed the hostels, 
residences, chapel, library, etc., 
according to an inclusive plan, 
so that when completed it shall 
be a concrete illustration of the 
purpose and importance of the 
College. 

EUTHRR COMMEMORATION 
SERVICE. 

It was 400 years ago on the 
morning of October 31st, that 
Martin Luther nailed his 95 
theses on the door of the castle 
church at Wittenberg in Saxony. 
It is well that the occasion 
should be taken advantage of to 
bring before Chinese Christians 
the lessons of his life. (IfoRM.ffiil) 
And it is specially appropriate 
that the Protestant world should 
honor the great reformer this 
time. The Protestant nations 
are torn apart by this cruel 
war but Luther commemoration 
services held throughout the 
world demonstrate the essential 
unity of our communion and are 
an earnest of the restored fellow* 
ship that shall certainly come. 
May God hasten the day. 

On Sunday, October 28th, one 
of the most representative and 
enthusiastic gatherings of Chris¬ 
tians ever held in Canton met 
in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium 
to commemorate Luther. Every 
seat in the great building was 
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occupied. The singing of " Old 
Hundred" by the congregation 
was inspiring. Rev. Jas. Henry 
in a biographic address brought 
the hero of the Reformation 
before us. We saw him in the 
oor but godly home, in the 
ardships and struggle of student 
days, in the convent with his 
conscience and the Word of 
God, in his professional career, 
on pilgrimage to Rome, the 
burden falling from his back 
before the cross, the impassioned 
preacher of salvation through 
faith, the enemy of those who 
made the Father’s house a house 
of mercbaudise, the fearless sub¬ 
ject of the Pope’s anathemas 
and the leader of his nation 
back to the liberty of the chil¬ 
dren of God. 

He was followed by Mr. C. T, 
Wang who found the secret of 
the reformer’s power in his 
rediscovery of the Word of God. 
He pictured the darkness aud 
slavery of the Europe into which 
God sent His servant Martin 
Luther and showed that all that 
was best in the civilization of the 
modern world had its roots in 
the Reformation. 

The meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Provincial 
Federation Council and reminded 
us in the most emphatic way of 
our Protestant unity. 

Geo. H. McNedr. 

NOTES FROM THE REPORT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NANKING, 1916-7. 

"In spite of shortage of 
finances for education, the Cen¬ 
tral Government established some 
two years ago a Teachers’ Train¬ 
ing College in Nanking, with 
Dr. P. W. Kuo as director. This 
institution under the exceptional 
leadership of Dr. Kuo has been 
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developing most hopefully, and 
is undoubtedly doing the best 
teacher-training that is being 
done to-day in China. This fall 
a department of Commerce and 
Business, and an Agricultural 
Teacher Training Department 
and a model Middle School are 
to be added. .... In the 
same compound is the Water¬ 
ways Conservancy College under 
the very able direction of Mr. 
S. T. Hsu, also an American 
returned student. This institu¬ 
tion is training young men to 
cope with some of the problems 
of floods and famine that period¬ 
ically devastate China.’ 1 

“ Nine schools are now being 
conducted under the organiza¬ 
tion of the Y. M. C. A., all, with 
the exception of one at the Kan 
Ho Yen and one at the city 
Y. M. C. A., in connection with 
various city churches. Nearly 
400 students have been enrolled 
during the year and over fifty 
voluntary teachers have given 
their services. The entire man¬ 
agement and financing of these 
schools is upon the students. 
During the term, in addition to 
securing subscriptions, they gave 
a play that cleared $371 for the 
conduct of the schools.” 

“ The most important work 
of the year, however, has been 
in connection with the reorgani¬ 


zation of the College (Depart¬ 
ment of the University), to which 
reference has been made above. 
Of course this plan has involved 
the co-operation of the entire 
faculty and especially of the 
administrative heads of the vari¬ 
ous schools and departments. 
However, the plan is perhaps 
more significant for the College 
than for any other department 
unless it be the School of Educa¬ 
tion. Under the new plan, the 
College is divided into a Junior 
and Senior College, the com¬ 
bined work of the two covering 
five years, two in the former and 
three in the latter. A certificate 
will be given upon the comple¬ 
tion of the work of the Senior 
College. The purpose in making 
the change was to conform more 
closely to the Chinese govern¬ 
ment system, and to give oppor¬ 
tunity to begin specialization at 
an earlier period than is possible 
if a full college course is required 
before special technical and pro¬ 
fessional training is given. It 
is the plan to give strictly college 
grade work to students of all 
kinds in the Junior College, with 
the expectation that when the 
Junior College course is com¬ 
pleted they will go into the study 
of medicine, agriculture, law, 
etc., or continue in the Senior 
College.” 


News Items 


The students of the Union 
Theological College at Amoy 
have begun preaching to the 
prisoners in the Kulangsu Munic¬ 
ipal Prison, and have been very 
much struck by the eagerness of 
the men to hear their message, 
and the dose attention given. 

In a letter written on the 6th 
of October on board the s.s. 


‘‘Nippon Maru,” somewhere 
between San Francisco and 
Honolulu, Mr. C. H. Robertson, 
of the Y. M. C. A. in China, 
reports that he and twenty-five 
others are on their way to Russia 
for Association work among the 
soldiers. 

The Secretarial Training De¬ 
partment of the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association has estab¬ 
lished a circulating library for 
the use of secretaries, and con¬ 
ducts in connection therewith a 
Correspondence Course of Study 
for all secretaries who wish to 
avail themselves of such a 
stimulus to careful reading. 

Mr. Chang Po-ling, founder 
of the Nankai College, Tientsin, 
which has now about 1,000 
students, has entered Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, to 
study educational methods. Mr. 
Chang’s brother, who graduated 
from Columbia in 1916, has 
charge of Mr. Chang’s work 
during his absence. 

Rev. F. W. Bailer reports, in 
the illustrated Report of the 
China Inland Mission, 1917, that 
the committee engaged upon the 
revision of the Old Testament 
hopes to complete its work by 
the end of June. For Mr. Bailer 
this will mean the end of nearly 
seventeen years of strenuous 
labor. 

The fire at the old administra¬ 
tion building of Nanking Univer¬ 
sity shown on picture opposite to 
page 792, occurred on September 
28. Our readers will join with 
us in sympathy with the Univer¬ 
sity and thanksgiving that a 
hard wind to the west restricted 
the ravages of the fire, prevent¬ 
ing it extending to the chapel 
and an adjoining dormitory. 

The North China Herald for 
November 17th states that the 
Ministry of Education is taking 
an interest in the question of 
foot-binding. According to the 
reports of the Education Inspec¬ 
tors there are still many girls 
both in Peking and the provinces 
who continue to bind their feet. 
The Ministry prohibits the prac¬ 
tice to all attending girls’schools. 
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In the David Hill School for 
the Blind, Hankow, there are 
several young men who have for 
a number ot years been trained 
in the School, and are now ready 
to take positions as organists, 
Scripture readers, and teachers 
of the blind. Mr. G. Miles will 
be glad to correspond with any¬ 
one regarding these young men 
who have been specially trained 
for doing useful work in the 
churches. 

The North China Union Ean- 
guage School will begin a new 
term and admit new students in 
both beginning and advanced 
classes, on January 3rd, 1918. 
The present enrolment of the 
School is larger than ever before, 
—a total of more than one hun¬ 
dred students of whom seventy- 
seven are missionaries. War 
demands have decreased the 
number of men, with the result 
that the present enrolment, 
among missionaries, is made up 
almost entirely of ladies. 

The Boards of Foreign and 
Domestic Missions of the Re¬ 
formed Church in America have 
united in the appointment of a 
special commission to secure 
cooperation of members and 
adherents in the Reformed 
churches in the “One-day-in¬ 
come” plan. It is proposed to 
create a “One-day-income Fund” 
by contributions from those who 
will give in addition to their 
usual gifts to domestic and 
foreign missions the income of 
one average day, to meet the 
present financial emergency. 
The Fund will be divided be¬ 
tween the Mission Boards in the 
proportion approved by the 
General Synod for the mission 
budget for the present fiscal year. 

The Oriental News and Com¬ 
ment reports as follows : “ This 
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year’s Boxer Indemnity students,, 
the eighth educated under the 
fund returned hy the Uuited 
States to China, have arrived in 
this country, and are being 
assigned to various colleges and 
universities in all parts of the 
country. Forty-two of the total 
sixty-nine students who arrived 
in the Chinese party last week 
are Tsing Hua College, or in¬ 
demnity, students. A number of 
the students not under the in¬ 
demnity fund will take up prac¬ 
tical work in banking, architec¬ 
tural engineering, law and library 
offices; and the young ladies 
o» the party, five in number, 
though not yet assigned, will 
probably go to Oberlin.” 

The Church iu Manchuria is 
making an effort to prepare for 
the 1918 Evangelistic Week, 
throughout the whole province, 


and also for the campaign 
amongst special classes in 
Mukden and Kirin. Training 
conferences are being held by 
the two secretaries in many of 
the centers, and leaflets are 
being used to reach the main 
body of the Christians. The 
plans for the campaign and the 
lessons learned from the suc¬ 
cesses and failures of last year’s 
effort are being taught to dele¬ 
gates assembled from the mission 
districts. Special emphasis la 
being laid on individual work. 
Preliminary campaigns amongst 
gentry and students have also 
been held iu Kirin and Mukden, 
enlisting as large numbers as 
possible in Bible classes. Every 
effort will be made during the 
visit of Dr. Ck‘Sng Cheng-yi to 
lead many of these to reality of 
faith and the new birth. 


^ * »—•- 


Personals 


BIRTH*. 

September : 

16th, at Soochow, to Rev, and Mr*. 

P, W, Hamlett, S. B. C., a daughter 
(Lettie Logan), 

22nd, at Kikungshan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. N. A. Larsen, L» S t M., a son 
(Lauritz Frederick). 

24th, at Yunnanfu, to Mr. and Mrs. 

Q. Porteous, C. I. M., a son (Stanley 
John), 

27th, at Hinghwa, to Rev. and Mrs, 
W. B. Cole, M. E. M., a son (Donald 
Preston). 

38th, at Tungchow, KweL, to Mr. 
and Mrs. D. F. Pike, C. I. M„ a son 
(Alfred Ernest). 

October : 

5th, at Packow, to Rev. end Mrs. 
W. B. Williston. C. I. M., a dauguter 
(Constance Frances). 

7th, at Hinghwa, to Rev, and Mrs. 

F. P. Jones, M. E, M., a son (Edwin 
Francis). 

13th, at Ruling, to Rev. and Mrs. 

G. D, Byer*, A. P. M,, a ton (David 
Henry). 


26th, at Lingkiu, to Mr. and Mrs, 
J„ F. Classon, C. I, M,, a daughter 
(Brita Elisabet), 

27th, at isingpo, to Rev. and Mrs. 
C. B. Day, A. P. M., a son (Edward 
Colson), 

At Choni, Kansu, to Rev ; and Mrs. 
J. McGillivary, C. and M. A., a son. 

November : 

1st, at Sbaohingfu, to Rev. and Mrs. 
A, I. Nasmith, A. B. F. M. S., a son 
(Augustus). 

2nd, at Tungchowfu, She., to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. E. Olsson, C. I. M., a son 
(Walter V0S9). 

3rd, at Shanghai, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Victor Hanson, A. B, F. M. S., a son, 
5th, at Ungkung, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ware Newman, A. B. F. M, S., 
a son (Robert Bradford). 

7th, at Luchowfu, to Rev. and Mrs. 
G. B, Baird, F. C. M. S., a son (Rob* 
ert Edward). 

8tU, at Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Moore, C, I. M„ a son (James 
Douglas), 

9th, at Yiichow, to Rev, and Mrs. 
Nel9 Benson, A. S. M., a son (Wend«- 
Hn Bnrdetts). 
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13th, at Pingtingchow, to Rev. and 
Mrs. I. E. Oberholtzer, G B. B., a son 
(Henry King), 

15th, at Hankow, to Rev, and Mrs 
E. L. Sender, A. C. M„ a daughser 
(Martha Malcolm). 

MARRIAGES. 

October : 

37th, at Chungking, Sze., Dr, R. C. 
Parry to Miss F. M. Thurston, C. I. M. 

31st, at Hankow, Dr. D. M. Gibson 
to Miss J. P. Nelson, C. j M. 

November : 

5 th, at Paoning, Sze., Rev. T. E. 
Robinson to Miss H. Amiiss, C. I. M. 

15th, in Hankow. Mr. Thos. Mosely 
to Miss Eva M. Paluiquist, C. and 
M. A. 

DEATHS. 

September ; 

At Rochester, Minn., U. S. A., Rev. 
W. S. Sweet, A. B. F. M. S., Hang¬ 
chow, a few days after arrival from 
China, 

October 

5th. at Taikuhsien, Shansi, Stephen 
Riggs, only son of Dr. and Mrs. 
W A. Hemingway, American Board 
Mission, aged three years and seven 
months, of double pneumonia. 

loth, at Huehow, Mary E. Leach, 
eight months’ old daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. C. D. Leach, A. B. F. M- S 
23rd, at Chefoo, Mr. Alfred Copy, 
aged 67, British and Foreign Biole 
Society. 

ARRIVALS. 

September : 

T2th, from England, Mr, and Mrs, 
H. R. Williamson, Y. M. C. A. 

October: 

13th, from U. S. A.. Rev. and Mrs. 
W. A. Shantz and child. Misses 
Young, Cuthbertson, and Cowton, 
C. and M, A. 

141 h. from U. 6 . A., Rev. F H 
Crumpaeker, D.D., and family. Rev. 
and Mrs. B, M. Flory, Rev. ana Mrs. 
W, J. Heisey, Rev. and Mrs. N. A. 
Seese, Mrs. M, I. Pollock, R. N., 
Misses Grace Ciayper, Edna Florv, 
R. N., and Mary S.-haetL-r, G. B B' 
20th, from U. S. A., Miss Grace 
Crosby, A. C. M. 

31st, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
G. M. Thomas Hud child, W. M. M. S. 
From U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 0 . L, 
Foster and children. A. B. F. M. S. 

From U. S. A., Mrs. Robt. F, Fitch, 
A. P. M. 


November : 

5tb, from England, Rev. and Mrs, 
Otis P. Deale, P. C. N. Z. From 
U. 3, A., Rev. and Mrs. 0. Hellestad 
end children, A. L. M.; Rev. and Mrs, 
C. H. Derr and daughiet, A. P. M.; 
Mrs. A, P. Brockway, A. B. F. M. S. 
(to visit Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Mac¬ 
kenzie). 

7th, from U, S, A., Rev. and Mrs- 

E. H. Smith and children, A. B. C 

F. M. 

loth, from U. S. A,, Mrs. M, B. 
Grier and daughters, A. P. M. (3.); 
Dr. Jos. Beech. Miss Dorothy Jones, 
Mbs L. Major, Miss Melissa Davis, 
Miss Florence Webster, M. E, M, 
From N. A , Mr. and Mrs. A Miller. 
Misses F. W. Steven, R. V. Thomp¬ 
son, D. Bengler, M, A. Reynolds, 
C. I. M, 

12tli, from U. S. A., Dr. Mary Niles, 
Rev. J. M. Espey, A. P. M. 

14th. from England, Miss L. Black- 
more, C. I. M. 

i6tli, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C, Thomson, A. P. M.; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Trued and children, A. S. M.; 
Miss Isaksson, S. O. M.; Rev. Bert N. 
Nelson, A. L. M.; Rev. I. Ehue, 
S. C. M. 

17th, from Canada, Misses Day and 
Warren, C, P. M. 

osPARTyaa®: 

October : 

25th, to U, 8, A,, Bishop and Mr*. 
Kilgo, M. E. S., Miss K. P. King, 
Y. W. C. A. 

27th, to Canada, Dr, and Mrs. P, V, 
HailiweV., C. C. M. To U S. A„ 
Miss A. B. Hartwell, S. B. C.; Rev, 
and Mrs. A. R, Saunders, C. I. M- 
To England, Miss H. M. Scorer, 
William Hoste, C. 1. M. To U. S A., 
Mrs. J. C. Garritt. A. P. M.’, Misses 
Nisbet and Davis, A. P M. (South); 
Rev. J. W. Bovyer, M. E. M. 

2Qtb, to U. S, A., Dr. Jas.B. Woods, 
Misses I. A. Nisbet and A. P. Davis, 
A. P. M. (S.), 

November : 

14th, to Australasia, Miss fi, G, 
Ken don, C. I. M. 

19th, to U. S. A., Dr, and Mrs. A. P. 
Parker and children, M. E. S.t Miss 
H. A. Gardner, C. and M. A. 

24th, to U, S. A., Bishop and Mrs. 
W. S. Lewis, Rev. and Mrs. H, R, 
Ca!dwell, Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Kupfer; 
Mb? Mab-1 Honsiuger, M. E. M., 
Miss A. S. Maybew, Y, W, C. A,; Miss 
Xavier, L. S. M, 


